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2nd. Child Marriage in Mysore : — Tho Mysore Lo^^islatiiro rojoefod by 31 votes to 
17 a noii-official motion for leave to Irifroduco a Bill to restrain tho solemnization 
of child marriages in Mysore State. 

3rd. Shahidgani Ourdivara Affair At 8 o’clock in tho evening 2,000 Muslims 
armed with Mandas’ and iron rods appeared before the Oiirdwara, in which equal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpans were congregatod to nrotoct tho Gurdwara 
and challenges were exchanged. Tho City Magistrate ana high police officers 
hurried to the spot and dispersed tho crowd after a mild lathi charge (tlie first 
since tho trouble began). The mounted and other police controlled tho situation. 

4th. The Viceroy visits quake area llis Excellency tho Viceroy and party 
procoodod to Quetta by special train. At Mastung, they wore received by tho 
Khan of Kalat in whose company they saw tho ruins caused by the earthquake. 
Tho Viceroy granted interviews to ronresentativos of Jlindu, Moslem, Sikh and 
other communities and acquainted himself with their difficulties. His Excellency 
visited tho refugees’ camp. At a review of troops, the Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during the earthquake. 

Bengal Congressman sentenced Dr. Indra Narain Son Gupta was aontonced 
to two years’ rigorous Imprisonment on a charge of sedition. Dr. Son Gupta was 
the General Secretary of tho Bengal Congress Nationalist Party. Tlio charge was 
in connection with a speech delivered by him at a public mooting at Deshabandhu 
Park, Calcutta, on April 0, to celebrate tho National Week. 

5th. Fire Havoc in Abhottabad A fire which broke out in a sweetmeat shop in 
Abbottabad spread with such rapidity that in a few hours, tho whole of tho 
Indian bazaar area was destroyed including a Muslim mosque and a Uindu temple. 

7th. Dispute between Bombay and Madras Universities t—Tho dispute between tho 
Madras and Bombay Universities over tho recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amicable solution In September 1034, was now renewed with 
the result that the Registrar of tho Bombay University announced that students 
from tho Madras University seeking admission into Bombay would not get final 
eligibility cortilicates. They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which wore in 
progress between the two Universities, succeeded or failed. 

8th. Sir T. B. Sapru on Unemployment “I think that a groat deal can be done 
and ought to bo done to relievo educated unemployment In this country,” said 
Sir Tej Bahadur who arrived in Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 

liow other countries wore tackling the question of unemployment. Sir Tej, it will 
be romeraberod, is tho Chairman of tho Unemployment Committee appointed by 
tho IT. P. Government. As a result of his tour, ho had collected valuable 
materials both in England and Europe. In England, tlie Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Laoour rendered lilm valuable assistance. At tho League of 
Nations, ho was able to get an advance copy of the report on the question of 
unomploymont to ho placed before tho Loaguo from Ur. Ktoosonlgg. Evory 
country supplied him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore : Shahidganj Ourdivara Sequel In view of the 
serious communal disturbauco, a curfew order was promulgated in Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p. ra. till 5-30 a. m. Eleven 
arrests were made, when a crowd was disporsed near tho Kotwall by latht charge. 
Tho city bazzars wore closed in panic. Armed parties patrolled tlie city. Proveutlve 
measures wore reported from mofussil contros also, in view of tho widespread com- 
munal feeling. Tho situation took a grave complexion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with staves came via Delhi Gate and attempted to force a way through 

3 
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tho cordons of Police towards tho Giirdwara, whoro tlio Mosque was being 
dcmolisliod. Reserves wore at once called out to hold back tho crowd who were 
boating their chests shouting “Allah-o-Akbar, Ya All.” Practically all important 
police ofllcors including two Do()ut.v Inspoctors-Oonoral of Police, tho Senior 
Siiperinteiident of Police, Inspeetons, District and other Magistrates wore on duty 
on tho spot. II. E. tlio Governor visited tho city Kotwali, situated near tho 
Giirdwara. 

11th. Bengal Oovernor on Terrorism : — Ills Excellency tho Governor of Bengal 
addressing the police i)arado at I)ac(‘.a referring to terrorism said that the situation 
to-day was certainly bettor— a good deal bettor than it was two or three years 
ago. Despite efforts that had been made to diminish the number of outrages, 
the terrorist virus was still active an<l malignant. Continuing Kir Joiiri Anderson 
said tliat an experiment was being tried of the return of deteniis in greater 
numbers to their liomes in cases wiioro responsible committees of non-officials 
were willing to exorcise suporintciidence over them, lie added, ‘Hxovernmont 
have in contemplation other moans by whicli it may be ])Ossli)lo to give detenus 
under ])ro])or security a chama) to (pialify tliomselves for 0(3CUpatlons and to 
show that they mean to bo good citizens.” iSir Jolm furtlior said that there 
could bo no slackening of tho ])ressuro until Government wxu'C satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon iiad boon abandoned. ‘U tlioreforo call on the 
police to continue to do tlieb* utmost to unoartii and break up the secret organi- 
sations and I trust that the jmblic will in their own interests play their parts. 

14th. Another Shock at Quetta An earthquake sliock of severe inhmsity, accom- 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about fifteen seconds was felt in Qindta 
at about 11 o'clock in tho morning. Clouds of dust shot up tho Cfilltan Mountain. 
Tho shock rocked tlio city with groat intensity, and one of tho walls in the Kaco 
Course wdilch withstood the previous shook was now levelled. Some of tho 
residents, who clung to the ill-fated city determined on salvage of their belongings 
before leaving Quetta, evacuated the city after tho shock. 

15th. Situation in Lahore Tho District Magistrate, Laliore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144, Cr. P, C. prohibiting mootings to discuss any matter connected 
with the demolition of tlio Shahid ir.'uij mosque within tho limits of tho Lahore 
district for a period of one ni>»::!h wi‘.!i effect from to-day. A meeting of Muslims 
was hold in the Municipal gardens outside Iho Mochl gate on tho I4th July and 
thousands of Muslims wuiariiig blue shirts gathered. Maulana Zafarall Klian ex- 
horted Aluslims to unite utKier the Islamic baiimw for the restoration of tho 
mosque. A council of action \vas formed with Maulana Zafarall Khan as ^dictator.’ 
Subsequontly, Maulana Zafarali Khan and four others w^oru arrested under the 
Criminal LaV Ainondmeut iVet and oxtorned. 

J6th. Bengal Delimitailon Coinniittecs Report : — Tho Interim report of the Pro- 
vincial A<lvisory Committee on tiie Delimitation of Constituonelos was pub- 
lished. Under the Communal Award 11 V Muhammadan and 78 Gonoral seats wore 
allotted to Bengal. Of t1ie 78 General seats one was to go to tho Iliilmon’s constituen- 
cy in tlio Darjeeling area. Of the 77 seats 30 wore allocated to tho depressed 
classes by tho Ikiona Pact. 47 seats thoroforo romairiod to bo allocated. Tho Com- 
mittee decided tliat 17 General urban seats should be allotted to Calcutta and other 
urban areas coming wiililn tho scope of tho Bengal Municipal Act. Tho oxiwStlng 
number of Muhammadan urban seats should be rnaintaiuoa and 111 rural Mnlia- 
mmadan scats should bo allocated on a population basis. On this basis, to tako 
only one instance, Mymonsingh will have 15 rural Muliammadan seats as against 
2 General seats 1 

20th. Situation in Lahore : Moslems Fired upon Fresh trouble broke out in 
Lahore to-day. Large crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from tho beginning a 
violent attitude to the police. Desi)ito charges by tlio police and tho mounted poiice 
they refused to disperse except temporarily. Firing became necessary on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse the crowds failed and after a warning had 
been issued by tho Magistato The inimbur of killed was renortod not to exceed ton. 
The situation was subsoquoutly brought under control. An oraor under Section 144, Or. 
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P. 0. was promulgated by tlio District Magistrate to bo otfectivo in Lahore 
district for one mouth, prohibiting an assembly of five or more persons in furthor- 
anco of that purpose. Three Muslims who wore arrested on July 10 at the Shahi 
mosque for delivering speeches in contravention of the Government orders were 
sentenced to an aggregate tt'rm of one year’s rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Ks. 75 each. 

22nd. Situation in Lahore :--Tho communal situation at Lahore considerably 
improved, and the roads in the vicinity of the Kotwali wliich had previously boon 
filled with people were devoid of oven small groups. The Moslems, however, hold 
a mass mooting at the AVazirkhan raosquo. Tho si)oechos wore, it was understood, 
tomporate enough, but the trend of the discussions appeared to bo that they have 
decided to •resort to sending jathas to tho Shahidganj mosque and, if those wore 
arrested, to send other jathas. A Ihinjab Govornraoiit communique stated that the 
situation was now under control, but in view ot the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outside entering Lahore, necessary stops were taJeen to reinforce tho troops 
and ‘police. 

23rd. Seven Moslem jathas who openly defied an official ban at Lahore were imme- 
diately sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and fined. 

26th. Mr. Sarat Bose Released : — Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose, who was a State pri- 
soner from February 1932 under I^egulation 111 of 1818, wuis released uncondi- 
tionally. Mr. Bose w^as staying at the bedside of his ailing mother at Calcutta 
wdien the I)e]>uty Commissioner of police, Southern Division, called and his first 
request was whether he could go to the High Court. Permission was readily given 
d(,‘spito the absence of tho formal order of release. Mr. Bose immediately proceed- 
ed to the High Court whore he was warmly welcomed by friends. 

28th. Madras City Political Confererreo : — Tho Madras City Political Conforonco 
was held at the Congress House, Roya])(3ttah, under the prcsidoulsliip of Mr. O. 
Rarnalinga Rcddi. The conhuonce ]>assod resolutions o])iiiing that tho Madras^ City 
Miniioi[)al Act Amending Bill was disaf)poiriting and reactionary, recommending to 
tho Congress to frame a detailed sclioino according to tho Kaiachi programme, 
and rocommonding tliat tho ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices ho removed. 
Tho Conference also demanded tho dissolution of tlio Madras Council “as it has 
outlived its normal j»oriod of time and is hoi)elessly unrepresentative.” 

30lh. India Bill Debate in Coimnons AVhen the House of Commons assembled 
to discuss tho amendments made to tho India Bill by tho lTp})or House, Mr* 
Winston Churcliill suggested that there sliould be a general discussion on the 
effect of tlio Peers’ ameiidmeiifs, but tho Speaker suggested that the amendments 
sliould bo taken sejiaralely. Tho House agreed to this, and before it rose tho 
only changes made in the Bill as adojited by tho Lords wore five drafting 
alterations. These would bo considered by tho House of Lords on .\iu:u.-t 1. Tln3 
Royal Assent on August 2. During tho discussion on direct rle* liv.iu S(vie!ary 
to tho Couiudl of State— amendment to Clause 290 — Mr. R. A. Butler (Under 
of State for India) explained iho effect of tho change introduced in tho 
House of Lords “where tlnire liad boon, on tho whole, general agreement with 
regard to tho weakness of the original plan.” Mr. AVinston Cliurchili. commenting, 
twitted tlio Government and suggested that they had “caved in in order to 
nJaeato the Liberals.” He added that ho did not doubt that “the whole Bill was 
lionoy-eornbed with equally unsound devices.” Tho Lords’ amondmeut involving 
tho principle of direct election to tlio Council of State was agreed to without a 
division after Mr. Issac Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J. S. AVardlaw-Miluo 
and Lord Eustace Percy had spoken on It. 

3l8t Detenus in Bengal Replying to a question in tho Bengal Council, to-day, 
the Ilomo Member submitted a statement which sliowed that there wore 80 detenus 
in jail, 1.468 in detention cams, 76d in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 homo domiciled and one confined in a" sanatorium. There wore 229 
terrorist prisoners in the Andamans from tho iProvinco. Replying to a supple- 
mentary question, ho said that the Govorumout oontomplatc'd sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Andamans, 
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Congress Acceptance of Office The Working Committeo of the All-India 
Congress camo to the conclusion that it was too early at present to decide 
whether Congressmon should accept offices under the new India Constitution, 


AUGUST 1935 

1st. Congress & Indian States The Congress Working Committee defined Congress 
policy towards Indian States and States subjects. 

4th. Police fire on JMoh in Bihar Five were killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hindu mob, which attempted to invade a Muslim place of wor- 
ship in the village of Phenhora, district Champaran, on the occasion of 
Manavir Jhanda celebration. In all 30 rounds wore fired and 12 were hit. 
The incident was the climax of several days’ communal tension caused by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession. Fearing 
trouble on the occasion of the celebrations, officials intervened beforehand and 
secured a compromise regarding the route. But the Hindus wore alleged to have 
violated the terms of the compromise and attempted to attack the ‘*idgah.” Find- 
ing that the mob, which numbered 3,000, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, the Bub-Dlvislonal Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed police to open fire. 

5fh. Joint Labour Board : — An important step in the direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in the country was tal<en by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Trade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation which was 
hold at Lahore. As a result of the deliberations, the above Conference changed Its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed an Executive. 

Democratic Swarm Party :-~A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Akola, Dr. Moonje and Mr. M. S. Anoy were enrolled as members of the 
party and Dr. Moonie was elected to the central council in place of the late Mr. 
Karandikar. Mr. KelKar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of the 
Party till the next annual meeting. The draft manifesto, whicJi had been prepared 
after consulting Messrs. M. S, Aney, N. C. Kelkar, B. S. Moonje, Jamnadas Mehta, 
L. B. Bhopatkar, G, A. Ogale and others, was then read and discussed. With 
certain changes, the manifesto was finally ado})tcd and it was resolved that Messrs. 
Kelkar and Aney should apurodch the executive committee of the National Party, 
with the draft, to see whether the two parties could join together to form an All- 
India Party. It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations should bo 

g ut for sanction before the annual meeting which would bo held in the first week of 
ctober in Khandesh. 

Calcutta Europeans in Reforms The need for further organization by the 
European community in view of the coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of the Calcutta Brach of the European Association. 

6Ui. Viceroy Designate of India The Marquess of Linlithgow w\as appointed 
to succeed His Excellency Lord Willingdon as Viceroy, whoa the latter’s term of 
office expires in April next. 

7lli. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for being members of an unlaw- 
ful assembly at Lahore. 

The work of the police during the Lahore disturbances was praised by the Gov- 
ernor at a special parade. 

Forty-two Moslems tried at Rajshalii on a charge of assaulting several Hindu 
residents of Charghat. 

8tii. Clause 8 of the Bengal Development Bill, fixing the maximum rate of improve- 
ment levv on agricultural land, was passed by the Legislative Council. 

Goodwill towards India was prominent at the Empire Parliamentary Conference 
said Mr, K. L. Gauba on his return from England. 
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The Madras Council rejected a proposal that the clause providing for the oath of 
allegiance by councillors be deleted from the Bill amending tlie Madras City 
MunicipsJ A!ct, 

9th. The committees of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce interviewed the Revenue Members in connexion with ine- 
qualities in income-tax administration. 

10th. Benda Riot — Official regret r—Mr. K. P. Pande’s adjournment motion regarding 
the serious riot, arson and murder by soldiers of the King’s Regiment at village 
Benda near Jubbulpore in the course of which one villager died and 13 others 
wore injured, was carried in the C. P. Council after nearly 2 hours’ discussion. 
Regret was expressed on behalf of the Government for tlio occurrence and an 
assurance was given to the effect that both the Civil and Military authorlUos wore 
doing their best to bring the guilty persons on both sides to justice. 

Quiet was restored in Lahore and British troops were withdrawn from all areas 
except the Gurdwara. 

A new all-India Party was formed at Bombay to unite the nationalist forces 
in India. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods were reported from several parts of the Punjab 
where rail and road traffic had been suspended. 

nth. Protests against the retrenchment measures adopted by the postal authorities 
were made at the annual session of the All-India Postal and R. M. 8. Conference 
held at Allahabad. 

12th. The Governor of Bengal dealt with the water-hyacinth problem when at^ 
Rajshahi ho gave a joint reply. 

The Bengal Dovoloj)mont bill, which aimed at improving the rural areas, was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Striking tributes to the memory of the late Sir Bevaprosad Sarbadhicary wore 
paid by the Calcutta Corporation and the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Owing to incessant rain several collieries at Jliaria wore flooded. 

13th. Widespread Flood Havoc in Bengal : — Torrential rain in the Chota Nagpur 
liills was responsible for grave floods in South-West Bengal where widespread 
havoc had been done. The Bamodar river, which was responsible for the devasta- 
ting floods of August 1913, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten- 
ing the fertile jilains through which it flowed. Burdwan was the chief sufferer, 
the low-lying areas of the town being eight foot under water. This was due to the 
embankment being broached in three places. Railway services were suspended, 
road communications interrupted and numerous huts swef)t away. No loss of life 
was reported, according to an official statement, but unofficial renorts said that several 
fatalities occurred in the Burdwan district duo to the collapse of some huts. 
A reassuring sign, however, was thd drop in the water level of the Bamodar at 
Raniganj and there wore indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood in Punjab : — North India too, was in the grip of floods, the Ravi, Chonab 
and other rivers being in spate. Seventeen persons were drowned when a boat 
collapsed in the Ravi at Laliore, while at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris when his house collapsed. Gujranwala, in the Punjab, was in imminent dan- 
ger of further flooding. 

14th. Flood Havoc in other Provinces :~Railway traffic was considerably dis- 
organised by the floods in Bihar and Bengal and certain trains wore diverted 
via the main East Indian Railway lino. Reports from the affected areas revealed a 
marked improvement in the situation, the Bamodar river level having dropped 
appreciably. A^ short-notice question in the Bengal Council ^ elicited the 
fact that the innundated areas in Burdwan town were then practically dry. At 
Tarakeswar, the Hindus’ sacred city, flood water entered the precinefs of the 
temple there but not the palace. An unconfirmed message said that tlio railway 
embankment was in danger. Heavy rain was reported to have fallen in the Chittagong 
district where a village had been submerged by the flooding of two rivers. Floods 
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also occurred in Assam and Burma. In Northern India the rivor Ravi rose still 
further, and precautions to deal with any emergency wore taken by the authorities 
at Shalidara, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for the delimitation of Bengal 
constitnoncios under the now constitution; wore expressed in the Bengal Legislative 

Oouncll. 

The Indian Merchants’ Chamber drew Government’s attention to an alleged 
breach by Japan of the trade pact with India. 

ISih. Villagers in the flood-affected areas of the Burdwan district were faced with 
famine and relief measures wore started by the Government. 

The debate on the Government’s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal constl- 
tuencios ended in the Legislative Council. 

Rir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council from 
1922 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a tram crashed Into his car at a 
level crossing in Germany. 

16tli. The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr. P. Banerjeo to 
abolish tlio system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr. J. L. Banoriee’s 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 

17th. All India Journalists' Conference The All-India Journalists’ Conference 
was held at Calcutta under the presidontsliip of Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, M. L. C., 
Chief Editor, ^The Leader”, J Allahabad. The Conference urged tlio abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Act, objected to the maintenance of the Press Ofiicer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Press censorship. An official resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. After passing a compre- 
hensive resolution aoout the welfare of working journalists, recommending 
recruitment of staff of different iiewspapors from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept by tlio Journalists’ Association, the Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated 
to the All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on tlio Peshawar border 
necessitated air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,000. 

Nine policemen who had been Involved in a clash with Moslems were sent for 
trial at'lDacca 

A protest against the Press Laws was made at the Third All-India Press Con- 
ference in Calcutta. 

The C. P. Delimitation Coramittoo’s report on the delimitation of constitiioncies 
under the new constitution was discussed m the C. F. Legislative Council. 

18th. Mr. Bri Prakash who presided over an All-India Reception Committee 
meeting at Lucknow, was obliged to declare the meeting null and void. 

The All-India Press Conforence protested at Government’s ‘‘competition” with 
privato-ow’ncd newspapers. 


19th. Anti- Terrorist Co^iference The first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non- 
official auspices was hold at Dacca, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda presiding. 
Resolutions condemning teri’orist outrages, and oHoring full co-operetion to the 
Government for the eradication of the evil wore adopted. The Conference 
suggested to the Government to take immediate stops to provide more employment 
for Bengalis to relievo the tension resulting from widespread unemployment. 

The Bengal Council considered a number of non-official measures including the 
Race-course Betting Bill. 


20th. Cost of Detenus in Bengal : — The annual expenditure on detenus for the 
period 1925-1934 was revealed in the Bengal Legdslative Council. The figures 
wore ;-Rs. 1925-20... 47, 059, 1926-27... 1,19, 034, 1927.28.„1,38,159, 1928^29... 
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50,970, 1929-30...2,211, 1930-31... L50, 877, 1931 -32... 9, 69, 945, 1932-33... 13, 15,622, 
1933-M...19,77,340, 19^4-35... 21 ,46, 527. Fi^^aros for tho upkoop and maiiitonarico 
of dotontloQ camps from the time of their establishment wore given as 



1931-32 

19:14-35 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Buxa 

2,93,701 

1,49,254 

Hijli 

2,97,612 

3,04,000 

Borhamporo 

42,716 

62,^ 

4,23,243 

Deoli 

7,08,490 


A resolution urging tho ap])ointmont of a committee to irimiiro into tho working 
of tho Co-operative Department was lost in tho Bengal Legislative Council. 

Tho people in Burdwan district wore in great distress owing to the havoc wrought 
by tlie recent floods and thousands wore living on palm trees. 

21st. Indian Chambers of Commerce and Glass Industry : — The Government of 
India replied to tho Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce letter con- 
cerning tho TarilT Board’s report regarding protection to the glass industry. “Tho 
Government of India, while of tho opinion that no good obioot would be served by 
dis(nissing In detail the various arguments put forward by your committee^ em- 
phatically repudiate as entirely false tho suggestion that thefr actions and decisions 
were In any way Influonoed by consideration of the probable eifccts of granting 
protection on tlio interests represented by Imperial Chemical Industries or any 
other companies conooriied with the imiiort of chemicals into India.” 

22nd. Empire Parliamentary Gonfereme : — Tho work of tho Empire Parliamentary 
Association’s Conference was clescribod in an interview by Sir Abdur Radim, 
President of tho Assembly, on his return to India yesterday. Sir Abdur said that 
tho conference provided an oxcollout opportunity for representatives of various 
countrlos coming into intlmato contact and oxclianglng views on economic 
questions affecting tho British p]mpire. As tho main object of tho conforonco was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions were passed. Tho conoonsua of 
opinion among tho delegates representing various countries of tho British Empire 
appeared to be that tho parliamentary form of government was tho best, Inspito 
of recent happenings in certain European countries whicli had made certain people 
doubt the emcioncy of tho Parliamentary form of Government. Tho Indian delega- 
tion supported tho parliamentary form of govornmout. 

25th. Communal Rioting at Secunderabad : — Tlireo persons wore killed and 88 
injured as a result of tho communal, riot which broke out in Secunderabad on 
Friday night following a dispute between Hindus and Moslems over a Rathjatra 
procession near a mosque. Armed police pickets wore guarding tho town, and a 
company of tho North Staffordshlro I^oglment was ordered to hold Itsolf in readi- 
ness in case of emergency. Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by tho Ilyderabad State Police prevented a large number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Secunderabad limits. 

An agitation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bengal was launched at a meeting hold in Calcutta. 

26th. Bengal Public Security Bill Tho Bengal Legislative Council passed without 
a division the Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill with the non-oflioial 
amendment limiting the life of tho Bill for throe years instead of five years as 
originally proposed. Tho object of tho Bill which replaces the Bengal Public 
Security Act of 1932, when it lapses on December 31 next, was to confer special 
power on the local Government to enable them in case of emergency to combat 
the activities subversive of law and order and prejudicial to public security, for 
the suppression of which the ordinary powers of tho Oovornment were inadequate. 

An atmosphere of calm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were received of 
a few stray assaults in some of the main streets. 

27th. A statement on the flood situation in Burdwan and tho relief measures adopt- 
ed by tho Dover nmaut was made in tho Bengal Council. 
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Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose was accorded a civic reception by the Calcutta Cor- 
poration in the Town Hall. 

Acuto distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
of Bengal but the situation in Assam was more reassuring. 

28 th. Future of Bengal Detenus The action which the Bengal Government 
intended to taie to make the detenus “see the error of thel^" ways and to become 
useful citizens,” was outlined by Ills Ejcoellency the Governor of Bengal 
when ho addressed the members of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Govern- 
ment, said His Excellency, had decided upon giving to carefully selected detenus, 
at the expense of the State, a training which would enable them to assist in 
developing the natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to 
the advantage of the country at large. It was proposed, continued the Governor, 
to train such detenus in those forms of agriculture— fruit-farming, kitchen 
gardening and the like— “In which there is scope for the intelligence and orga- 
nizing power of the bhadralok youth which have hitherto been neglected.” On 
the Industrial side training would be given In the manufacture of articles which 
would ^rield a fair profit and at the same time help to make the province self- 
sufficient. At the end of the period of training those detenus would bo released, 
said pr John Anderson, provided their conduct and their general attitude had 
b^oeil 'found to be satisfactory. The Governor made it clear, however, tliat the 
CfeVernment could never agree to a general release of detenus. “On previous 
when terrorism has been brought under control detenus wlio wore held 
in custody as a preventive measure wore sot at largo. Within a short time of 
their release terrorist activity broke out again, and it was found that it was the 
released detenus who had boon most active In reviving the movement. 


SEPTEMBER 1935. 

Ut. Indian Sympathy with Abyssinia A mass meeting was hold under the auspices 
of the Bombay Congress Socialist Party, in the Jinnah Hall, to observe the ^All- 
India Abyssinia Day.” Mr, Yusuf Meherally presided. A resolution extending 
fraternal feelings to Abyssinians, condemning tno aggression of Italian “Imperialism^’ 
and offering greetings to Abyssinians on their bold decision to preserve their in- 
dependence, was passed. The mooting called upon the mercantile community of 
the City to resist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 
for use against Abyssinia and appealed to organise labour, particularly to transport 
workers Tn docks and Railways, to refuse to handle such goods. “Ahyssluia Day” 
was observed in Allahabad. A public meeting was addressed by Acharya Kripa- 
lanl, General Secretary of the Congress and others. Speakers condemned the 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia. In Nagpur and Lucknow also public meetings 
were hold and speeches were made sympathising with. Abyssinia and resolutions 
opposing war were passed. 

Mayavaram Political Conference The Mavavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was held at Mayavaram, under the presidentship of Mrs. Lakshmlpathi. In her 
address, the president referred to the sad plight of the mirasdars and ryots of the 
Tanjore district and criticised the Government’s land revenue policy. She stressed 
the importooe of Khaddar,^^and exhorted the public to give a uttlng reception 
to the Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad during his tour In those parts 
in October next. The conference adopted resolutions favouring the acceptance of 
office hy Congress, condemning the increase of land tax and praying for a graded 
system of taxation on land as in the case of incomes. 

2n8. Criminal Law Amending Bill Sir Henry Oraik, Home Member, Introduced 
in the Assembly the Criminal Law Amendment Bill. It proposed to give permanent 
effect to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions against .picketing, and conferring 
powers on the Government to take action in connection with places used for pur- 
poses of unlawful Association. The Government retained their existing powers for 
control of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers. 
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3rd. Indian Troop» in Ahytsinia : Army Secretary's Reply to Assembly Critic 
eism ; — A.n adjournment motion relating to the sending of a small contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the legislature was allowed in the 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on British foreign policy. Comment on such iiolioy, however, 

continually came to the surface and Mr. J. G. Acheson (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening. The member wl'io 
introduced the censure motion pointed out that a “war was brewing” and 
said that the House wanted an assurance that Indian troops would not bo sent 
“to participate in this war” witoiit the Assembly being consulted. Mr. G. R, F. 
Tottenham (Army Secretary) explained that the contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one, that its purpose was to safeguard the lives and property of British 
subjects in Abyssinia— most of whom were, in fact, Indians — and that at the time 
it was dispatched the Assembly was not in session and, therefore, could not be 
consulted. The motion was withdrawn after a debate lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a member had *made the suggestion — which the Array 
Secretary undertook to consider— that it might be as well to have some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which couldireadily bo 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops abroad. 

Pt. Nehru Released : — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released from the Almora 
Jail following a cable received by the Viceroy that Mrs. Nehru, who was sana- 
torium in Germany, was jjeriously ill. 

4lh. Aerial Bomhiny on North-West Frontier disapproved : Army SecrctartJ'T 
Reply : — The Government sustained two defeats in the Assembly — one on a motion 
recommending that immediate steps be taken to equip State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to ensure the manufacture of all locomotive require- 
ments and the other on a motion relating to “the bombing of innocent women and 
children in a trans-Frontier village by the Royal Air Force.” Tlie first motion — 
which the Opposition carried by 65 votes to 45— opened the way to a general 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization was being subordinated to the 
interests of British commerce. The Finance Member (Sir James Origg) denied that 
such was the cUvSe. The particular point of the other motion, which the Opposition 
carried by 67 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inlmmano way 
of dealing with Frontier disturbances, and the mover’s general theme was an indict- 
ment on Government’s wdiole Frontier policy. He implied that such disturbances 
as had recently been occurring “were artificially stimulated” and that “the steps 
taken to deal with them were quite disproportionate to their gravity.” The Army 
Secretary (Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham), in reply, ar^ied that air action was the most 
humane and economical way of handling tribal disturbances and that, in any case 
before a village was bombed, the population was given at least two days’ notice 
to evacuate it. The President (Sir Abdur Rahim) informed the House that the 
Governor-General had disallowed the adjournment motion “to discuss the failure of 
the Government to institute an inquiry into tho Shahidganj firing because that 
subject could not be discussed without detriment to tho public interest.” 

5th. Sir Henry Craik (Home Member, Government of India) moved consideration of 
the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill in the Legislative Assembly. 

Twenty-one members of a hostile lashkar wore killed and 59 wounded in an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in the Gandab Valley. 

6th. The debate on the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill was continued in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

Restriction of produce and restriction of factory-output were among the plans 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to remedy the present low trend in 
Jute prices. 

7th. Leaflets in Chittagong The proclaimed area in the northern quarter 

of Chitt^ong was plastered with leaflets in Bengali, Which were removed by the 
police, ffiie leaflets were of two kinds, one addressed to students inciting them 
to terrorism and the other with the caption “independence”, addressed to leading 

4 
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workers of anfi-terroi'ist or,i;'anisJifions, waniin.j:;- tlieiii niisroprosentation of 

facts and suppoj t to OoveniinoMt in tlioir own intoj-ests and threatening tliem 
with vio]('nce end d('ath if tln*y ('untiniied to persist to do false propae'anda against 
the country. The Jcafhds were issued under the name of Surya (ianatantra 
Senani, Chittagong (Surya Republican Army). 

8th. ^^Anii-lAcprc^'yion Day :—K pu1»!ic meeting wnas held at Nagpur under the 
auspices of tlie Trcile Union C'ongi-ess in connection witli the ^Anti-Repression’ 
Day, and a resolution was passed, condemning tlie repi'cssive policy of the Govern- 
meiit, and protesting against; tlie Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
i’ublic vSal'ety Act. Tiu^ resolutiun further called upon all elected, especially 

Congress r('j)rcsentalives in the Assembly, to resign tlieir seats and organise mass 
agitation against the Bill, ih'ior to tlie meeting about 50U workers took out a 
Red Blag procession to protest against j’cpressive laws. 

10th. Protcciion for Indian I'cirfile hidnstry .—In pnrsnanco of tlio AIody-Lees 

Ikict and Sir Joseph Bhore's promise in the Assemhly, the Government of India 
dt'cided that an ciupiiry should be entrusted with a tr^pecial Tariff Board, with a 
view to find out thi.‘ extent of proti'ctioii required by tlie Indian Textile industry 
against British nuinufa'durers, constituted as follows ; Sir Ahxxander Murray 
(.ih'('sident), ]\lr. I’a/.a! Ibrahim Ihdiiniatullah and Dowan Bahadur A. Kamaswami 
Mudaliar (Meinbersh Tlic' terms of rd’erence required the Special Tariif Board to 
recommend, on a review of tli(‘ ]>resent (conditions and in the light of experience 
of the eifeeiiveness of the existing duties, the level of duties necessary to afford 

adequate pi-oti'c-tion to the Indian Cotton and Textile Industry against tlie imports 

from the Bniit'd Kingdmn of (gitton jiii'cegoods, cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixtui'c fabrics of cotton and artilicial silk. 


12th. The I. ■, A’.Jiv-' \ sseinbly n’jected by 71 vohxs to 61 tiio Government’s motion 
tiiat the Cimb.-iai Law Amendment Bill be taken into consideration. 


13lh. Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation in 
India, were introduced in the L('gislativo Assembly. 

The Assam I.egislative Council disenssf'd a matter in connexion wifli the sehemo 
for the cstablishnnmt of a nniversity in tlie province. 

Tlie fiiuil 3-eports of collections made througliout India for Their Alajesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund, sliow that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Rs. 133 lakhs. 


I4th. Benda Murder Case : Charges Framed oyainst Soldiers In the trial of 10 
British soldiers of the First Battalion King’s ‘Regiment in tlie Benda village raid 
ease, Mr. E. Snelson, I. C._ S. Additional District Alagistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiers on cliarges of rioting and indecent assault, three on a chgrgc of rioting, 
one on charges of rioting and causing wanton dairuig(‘, anotiier on charges of riot- 
ing and arson and three ami otlmrs on charges of rioting and murdim. Eight 
soldiers were discharged. The facts of the case, as shown bv the charge-sheet, 
were that on the night of July 37, Rrivato Kennedy of tlie King's Regiment went 
out for a cycle ride near Kariindi villngo and rvas set upon villagers, Avho ehase(i 
him up to Benda village. Benda villagers re.scned him. In revenge, a party of sol- 
diers from the JhymnKmt raided the village of Benda mistaking it for Kariindi, and 
set fire to Jiuts and damnged proiierty. A ])arty of villagers was assaulted and 
molested, one of tliein being fatally wounded in trving to rescue his daughter 
Seven villagers were also being tried by the City Magistrate, Jubbulporo, on charges 
of rioting and causing grievous iinrt to Rrivato Kennedy. 


pro- 
encoura- 


An intensified cainjiaign against terrorism was outlined by tho secretary of the' 
Central Committee of the (diiltagong anti -terrorist organisedtion. 

The Bengal National Chamher of Commerce submitted to Government their 
posals for checking the growth of “mush-room” Insurance companies and ence 
mg good business. 

^^^^SiH^ative Council voted a motion to establish a separate High 
Court at Biullong. ^ 

The {Senate of Calcutta University decided to delete that part of the Uni- 
versity regulations which ])rovides an age limit for admission to the matriculation 
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15th. Thirty thousand troops were conoentratod between IVshawar and Katsai as a pre- 
liminary to Jarge-scalo operations against hostile Mohamriiand tribosrauii, 

16th. Vimroy' s Address to Le.gislature : — Tn an appeal for a s))irit of tolerance and 
goodwill among all sections of the people. His EKceileiKjy tlie Viceroy, wlien he 
addressed both IToiiscs of the Central Legislature at Simla* yesf(M'day, refloated his 
recent warning about tlio shadow of (ajrnmuiial stiifo over Lidia and aiinoanced 
his decision to return to the Assembly in a recommended form the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which the communal niirost had roudored essoiilial. Communal 
unrest, said tho Viceroy, was a more serious danger at the pi’osont time thmi it 
had been for years past. Tho country was on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and he considered it his imperative duty to use such fiowers as ho 
possessed to soouro that tho transfer of the maintenaiK'o of peace and good 
government in the now Provincial Goviniiments was to be made in the most 
favourable conditions. Dangerous subversive movements wei’c still aetive, declared 
Lord AVillingdon, and he shared tlio Ofiinioii of the Provineial Goviu-nments that a 
retention of tho jiowors given in tho Criminal Law Amendment Bill was essential 
in keeping these movements in check. Sjieaking of tho Reforms, the Vieea’oy said 
ho could give no indication as to tho precise time of their itiivodne-tion, hut the 
Government would spare no efforts to iiitrodiioo Ihi^ now order at the earliest 
possible date. lie ohsi.uwed that nothing was to ho gained by working the new 
Constitution in a Sfiirit of mei’o destruction or by abandoning eonstitiitional 
methods. Later in the day tho Logislative Assembly ' refused, by 00 votes to 57, 
leave for reiutroduetion of the Criminal Law Ameiidinoiit Bill as roeominendod by 
Ills Excellency tlio VOceroy. The Congress Parly wei’c not firosent in the 
Assembly Chamber during tho address, bat tho Congress Nationalists were, 

Crimmal Lmv Bill Beierted again : — Sir Henry Craik moved re-iiitrhduetion of 
tho Criminal Law Bill in tho Assemlily with the* Vioeroy's rt'ooininendation. Mr: 
Desai opfiosod the Bill and said that if there was any coustiLitional smise in tho 
House, it would refuse introduction oat of loyalty to its own ver lii.d' which, tliongh 
recorded by a majiudty, heoamo a verdict of t.iie ifouse. The Bxeculive merely 
wanted its decree to he registered and no law, no constitution and no iloniocracy 
mattered to them. Be reminded the Government that a paper belonging to tho 
friendly Press had tlio decency and honesty to recognise tliat on analysis the Assem- 
bly’s verdict was tlie verdict of the hulk of tho count rv. On tlio House dividing, 
the motion for leave to introduce the Bill was refused by a majority of 12, tho 
voting being GO to 57. 

17th. An aPoururnerit motion to discuss the dispat<di of Indian, troops to Abyssinia 
was with afior 40 minutes’ disseussion in the Cmimul of ISiate. 

A non-ofiicial Bill to roj»eal tho Cidminal Law Amendment Act of 1008 was dis- 
cussed in the Legislative Assembly. 

Tho Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed in the Assam Council. 

18th. The Council of State [lassed a resolution urging tho India Government to take 
early stops to pass legislations to [irevent the sale of spurious drugs. 

The Assembly referred tho Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 
Comniittee. 

A noii-onricial Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1903 was dis- 
cussed in tho Assembly. 

The homes of over 20 Labour leaders in Bombay were siimilianoonsly nddod by 
the police who woi’o said to have found litoiaiture of an objectionable character. 

19th. The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into tho handling of 
relief, salvage and evacuation measui-os during the recent Quetta earthquake, was 
defeated in tho Assembly. 

20th. Shahid^anj Da Aloro than a lakh of Afuslims gatiu'red at tho Badshahi 
mosque, Lahore, to olfor prayers, which wore led by the ‘'Dictator,” Pir Jamat 
Ali Shah. Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Mochigate wliere a 
mammoth meetings was held. At tho meeting tlie “dictator” aiitioiiuciM tliat before 
deciding on the lino of campaign ho would consult Ulemas all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorities called out a detachment of Royal iSoots which was 
standing by at the Kotwali, near the scene of firing in July last. 

The Legislative Assembly discussed the Indo-Burmose TribunaTs report on 
financial settlement between the two countries upon separation. 

A resolution conveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by the Secretary of State for India, was lost without a division in the 
Council of State. 

The Government’s plan to reorganise primary and .'secondary education in Bengal 
was considered at a public meeting in Calcutta. 

21ft. Bengal Socialists* Cow/erewctf Resolutions condemning the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s policy of detention without trial, exhorting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on the part of a section of -.them to accept ministerial oflPices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of the masses as the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Abyssinia’s determination to retain her freedom and urging the organisation oi 
peasants throughout the country, were adoi)ted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists* 
Conference held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr. Jay Prakash Narain. 
Before tho commencement of the proceedings, the Police raided the hall and 
removed some of the posters concerning detenus. Towards the mid-day sitting, 
several members of the Labour Party who were allowed to enter the hall as 
visitors created an obstruction, despite the President’s request. The House, 
thereupon, suspended business and removed the obstructionists. The situation was 
controlled before the arrival of the police. 


24lli. A Council of State resolution urging that the number of cadets admitted In 
the Military Academy at Dehra Dun annually bo raised from CO to 120, was 
opposed by the Commander-in-Chiof and rejected. 

India’s case for reforms was spoiled by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling” 
by Mr. Gandhi, said Sir Chimanlal Setalvad in an appeal to all parties to work 
tho new constitution. 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was taken 
into consideration in tlie Assembly. 

25th. The India Government’s report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934-35 was presented in the Assemly by the Commerce Member. 

By 53 votes to 10 the Council of State agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill to amend tho Criminal Law Amendment Act in the form rcoommended by 
the Governor-General. 

The need for development of civil aviation in India was stressed by the Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up. 


Assembly ^ adjourned sine die after rejecting tho 
Tribunal on financial settlement between India and Burma. 


report of the Amory 


The Council of State passed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as certified bv 
tho Governor-General. •' 


30th. Crisii in Jute Industry in Bengal The origin of the crisis in the lute 
mdustry was tr^ed by Mr S. K. Scott wlien he presided over a special gene^ 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association at the Roval Exchange, Calcutta The 
meeting was convened to consider a resolution to the effect that six clear calendar 
months notice should be given by the Association to the five outside Mills termi- 
nating the present working agreement as from March 31 next. The resolution 
w^ earned unammoushr. Every effort, said the chairman, had been made to 
0^ the conthoting interests involved, but all endeavours 

nTOcfn/nfL to the working agreement, which had 

piecipitated the cnsis, had net-been fulfilled. The signatory had not carried out 
nis threat to withdraw from the arrangement, but it was vital for the Association 
to decide upon its future course of action. Mr. Scott then referred to the 

Government memorandum and pointed out that the only oouree SfSa M 
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the Committee of fhe Association was to proceed witli the preparation of a 
scheme of rationalization of the industry, as suggested by the Government, the 
first step in which was to determine the present working time arrangement by 
giving the requisite six months’ notice, which the resolution would put into effect. 
There would be no question of determining the present agreement without ^ another 
agreement ready to succeed it, and this must be decided by the Assoociation at 
a later date. 


OCTOBER 1935 

Itt Bombay Special Powers Act .-—Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers 
Act Amendment Bill, which sought to make permanent the 2 )ro visions of thoiSpecial 
Powers Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1935, 'Sir Robert Bell. 
Home Member, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with Com- 
munism, terrorism, instigation of non- 2 )aymeut of land revenue and Civil Disobedi- 
ence. The Home Member dealt with tlie last three quickly, remarking that while 
Civil Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advocates. ^ Instiga- 
tion of non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non- 
payment for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary 
Jaw and he asked whether it would bo fair to let the instigator go free while the 
poor cultivator suffered. He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively 
free from terrorism. There wore still manifestations of terrorism. But tlie greatest 
danger was Communism, which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing m 
largo industrial cities, exploiting the grievances of industrial workers. 

4th. Bombay Special Powers Bill , — After four full days’ debate, the Bombay Coun- 
cil passed by 53 votes to 30 the first reading of the Bombay Special I’owors Dx- 
tending Bill as amended. The Bill as introduced sought to make permanent the 
provisions of Bombay Special Powers xAct of 1932 which was lapsing on the olst 
December 1935. But the House accepted an amendment extending the Act only 
till 31st December 1938, the Government supporting. 

13lh. Bombay Depressed Classes Decision : — Complete severance of the Depressed 
Class from the Hindu fold and embracing any other religion guaranteeing them 
equal status and treatment with other members of the faith was the gist of a reso- 
lution passed unanimously at the Bombay i’rosideiicy Depressed Classes Conference 
held to-day at Yeola, Nasik District. The resolution was adopted on the 
advice Dr. Ambedkar. He bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by oaste- 
Hindus to llarijans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to 
bring about a change of heart and it was futile to \vaste their energies and money 
in further trying to get redress and work in harmonious co-oporation. He declared 
that after deeply pondering over a way out, he had come to the conclusion that 
the best way was complete severance from the Hindu fold. ‘^We shall cease our 
fight for equality wliero we are denied it. Because wo have the misfortune to call 
ourselves Hindus, we are treated thus. If we were members of another faith, none 
would dare treat us so.” 


14lh. Labour leaders caused an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists called to 
discuss the question of acceptance of office under the new constitution. 

Mr. F. E. James told Anglo-Indians in Madras that they must bo united and 
organized to meet the new situation facing their community under the reformed 
constitution. _ ... 

Mr. Srinivasa Sastri stressed India’s need for citizens capable of instinctive 
sound judgment to safeguard them against being misled by political and economic 
'‘quackdootors.” 

17tb. Bombay Special Powers Bill Passed ’. — The Bombay Council passed to-day 
the Bill to amend the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932. Kao 
Bahadur R. K. Kale opposed discussion on the third reading of the Bill in a lengthy 
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speech, in wliich iie said that the Oovorimieiit by passing the Hill wore arming the 
executive with extensive powers, which would atTect and lower poliiical tone and 
public sjjirit to such a level that responsible Oovin-nnient would bo a moefcory. 
Twenty-throe members of the Ojipusitiou tJieii walked out and the third reading was 
passed by 49 voles against 4, 

18th. Terrorism on the Decline. : — The report on the Polioo administration in 
Bengal rresidency for the year 30!M, statial that steady })ressnro by all forces of 
the Oovornrnont against terrorist organisalions in tl'ie province had resulted in 
another considerable decrease in tliesi; outrages and the situation, as a whole, 
improved due to the incarceration of the chief leaders hut there was always tho 
clanger and likidiliood of new leaders arising and f 'nr.:*;;: parties, which 'might 
perform isolated acts of terrorism. Excluding cases raai ■■;:’! I '-i in tho jurisdic- 
tion of Calcutta l\)lico, there were 1.4 outiages and other crimes committed in 
Bengal by terrorists in 1994. 

The All-Tndia Congress Committee at Madras adopted the declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20th. Communal Boycott in Lahore ; — Tho Criminal Taw Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was a]g)licd for the first time in conncolioii with the la'cent communal move- 
ment for economic si'lf-sufllciencv or boycott in Lahore, when I’olicc arrested 
some Moslems on a cliai'go of picloding a lliiuiu shop. T!io accusi'd were alleged to 
have attempted to ])ersuad(^ llii-c(! Mosleiu caisloiners to retui'ii cloth i>urchased by 
them from a iliiidu^ shop, hiding to an alteneitioii. In ianotlier casep four riiiuhi 
youths connected with the receidly started Hindu Yngetal>lc market, it was alleged, 
carried away fi'om a Hindu liawker Vi\get:ibles, vdiich the nggn'ssors believed the 
hawker liad surreptitiously bought fi’om the Moshuu market with the intention of 
selling them to the Hindus as Hindu vegetables. All the four [fcrsoiis were arrested 
on a charge of highway I'obbery. 

21sl. Nasih Hindus' Assurafiec to Ilari/ans : — Pesolutions assuring Ilarijans full 
equality immediately in social, civic and educational sj'heres and i)rojiosing tho 
starting of country-wide propaganda through organisations to 

eradicate untouchability were trussed at an informai coniei eiice of !■, ■; limr Hindus 
of Kasik, attended by a very large gathering ir. •!•'. tin,,, b‘ d' ■■.ani-d-, C'Cc. s ■"■^!;icu 
and Sanatanists, under the presidentship of a ul Kaiwir 

Math, Dr. Xurtokti. TJie Rliaukaracharya expi-csscd wilingness to acMuu’d the support 
and sanction of his math for the pui-poso and a deputation of live, composed of 
Brahmin and .noii-Brahmiu leaders, a Congressjuau and a Hindu l\Iahashabhaito and 
a Harijau iSevak Saiigli member, was ap[)oiuted to wait on Dr. Ambedkar to convey 
to him this assurance and also the riu‘ssago of Ills Ibiliness that, if necessary, ho 
was prei)ared to perform mass conversions and found a new sect with equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 


25th. Ahmedahad Harijans' Resolve : — ^"'Wo ar(j Hindus. Wo shall die Hindus in 
spite of our manifold hardshijjs.” Tliis was the note of tho sjunudies and resolu- 
tions passed at a ])ublic = H vrijans, held to-day to consider tho rc'so- 
lutions passed at Hie Yci.-'.l of Ilarijans on the advice of Dr. Ambedkar. 

Speakers declared that conversion to some other faitli was no j‘cinedy for the ills 
they were suffering from. The ITosident, iMuldas N’ishya, a Harijau, said that 
Dr. Ambedkar would cease to be their leader, if he joined any other Voligion. 

Hmdu Mahasabha Deputation to Dr. Amhr.dhar A deputation on behalf of 
the Bombay branch of tho Hindu AIalnsal)ha led by Dr. M. i>. AVelkar, President, 
waited on Dr. Ambedkar. It was understood that there was frank discussion between 
Dr. Ambedkar and deputationists, in the course of which Dr. Ambedkar was stated 
to have assured tho dejnitalionists that he would not take any hasty step and 
would do nothing which would injure tJie cause of the country or that of tho 
Depressed Classes or the 11 ndu community. He is stated to have emphasised 
that as far as the cause of the country was concerned, he was prepared to 
sacriffeo the interests of the Depressed Classes oven. Before ho advised his 
followers to take any final decision, ho wmuld confer witli tho leaders of the 
Ilindu Mahasabha and otlior Hindu organisations. 
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That a new outlook* on tlioir part was called for, was tho advice ^^ivon to tlie 
Anglo-Indian coramunity at the annual general meeting in Calcutta of the Anglo- 
Indian and Ooinioiled European Association. 

26th. Ca'inninnal Tension in Lahore : — A soidous situation suddenly devedoped in 
Lahore, when a Muslim cari)eiitcr ran amok, hatchet in liand, and attacked Sikhs 
and Hindus in the ^ sti^^ets. Jie assaulted four persons, one of. whom died later. 
Great panic prevailed in tlui locality and fjolice arrived on tho scene. A critical 
situation arose in connection with tho funeral procession of tho 8ikh who was 
fatally assaulted. Five thousand Hindus and 8ikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by lathi and rnountciJ police outside the ISliahalini Gate, when they 
atempted to take the [)rocession through the City, against the advice of the 
authorities. After lialf an hour’s unsuccessful effort to pursuado the processionists 
to follow the i)rescrib(?d route, outside the city, police made a lathi cliai'ge and 
dis])ers<?d them. But tho crowd colhu.ded again and tlio police cordon was 
str(m:’-thened. Later, however, Sikli leaders intervened and with their help tlio 
autli'-niti'.'S [lursuaded tho })rc)cossionists to follow the prescribed route. With a 
strong ])olico guard the funeral procession reached the cremation ground. There 
were no further incidents. 

Various matters affecting tho community wore considered by tlio Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled EiLroi)eau Association at its s('ssion in Caicutta to-day. 

‘‘Let not Dr. Arabodkar’s just wrath deject the reformer,” declared Mr. Gandhi in 
a signed article in tho ‘dlarijau” on the depressed classes’ decision to break with 
tho Hindu religion. 

31st. Speakin'.: on tlio now Indian Constitution at tin' Euro])oan Association dinner in 
.iv, .'^ir Homi Mody emphasised that goodwill was tlie best safeguard for 
Britons in India. 
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2nd. Fxclusion of Hindi in Tronticr srhools : — Tho Honorary Se(‘rGtai‘y of tho 
Hindu Malia 8ab]i;i, addressed a lettiu' to the J^em'otary to Govei'iinumt and Director 
of J’ublic Instruction, N. W. F. B., protestiiig agaiiist tlie recent order of tho Frontior 
Government exchiding Hindi and Onnnnkhi from being (he medium of instruc- 
tion from 3rd and 41 h jivimary idasses onward and making Hi'du alone the medium 
of instruction both in boys’ and girls’ schools. AVhen tln^ Frontier Council opened 
session on M.onday, all the elected members of the Minority Ikirty absmitcd them- 
selves as a pi'otest against tho climiiuitiou of Hindi and Gurrauklii, in primary 
schools. 

3rd. Oirls chosen for Aviaiion Training :-“-Three Bimgali girls who were selected 
by tlio Committee of Das-Boy Memorial Fund for an hour’s llying-test \vere Miss Rama 
Ou))ta from fiylhet, Miss tndu Moulik, Lahoi'o student and Miss Anjali Das. 
lecturer, Hethiuie B’ollege, CaUaitta. Scholarships of Rs. 1,000 and Rs. 500 for a 
course in Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Dum Dum, would bo awarded to two 
from the above three giids who would he successful in the Hying test which would 
take place shortly. There were 21 applicants including one from Travancore and 
two from Lahore. 

Tho labour franchiso clause in the now Congress constitution was giving nse 
to a good deal of “liypocrisy”, said Mr. Sampurananand in his presidential address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conference. 

The Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed tie Government of 
India on “tho necessity of treating' railway receipts as a negotiable instrumont 
as recommended by the Central Banking Inquiry Committee.’’ 
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There was some rowdyism at a meeting of the Luckilow group of the U. P. 
Hindu Sabha and the police had to be called in to restore order. 

4lh. Communists and Radicals came to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
PrCvSidentship of Mr. B. G. Horniman. 

Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend in Iraq in which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust a number of Indian 
traders from that country. 

That terrorism — wliich was “only a phase in India’s political life” — was dying 
out, was the opinion expressed by Swami Sampiiriiauanda, presiding over the Nag- 
pur District I’olitical Conference. 

The Indian Jute Mills Association, [Calcutta, informed the Government of 
Bengal that the latter’s suggestion for the rationalization of the industry was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment. 

7lh. The need of a new orientation in Moslem policy was stressed by Sir Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with great responsibilities under 
the new India Act. 

8lh. Shahidgunj Day : — Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of the largest processions seen in connection 
with the Shahidgunj agitation, wdiicli marched from Badshahi Mosque in Lahore 
after prayers, through a one-and-a-lialf mile route in a thickly ])opulat0d part of 
tlie city to tlie Delhi Gate. The entire police force was on duty" and strategic points 
wore guarded by armed police. Hindu shops en route were closed down as the 
procession was passing. The j)rocession reached Delhi Gate without any incident. The 
police formed a strong coi’don round Kotwali, while all ap])roaches to the Shaliid- 
ganj Ourdwara were closed by means of barbed wire. The processionists attend- 
ed the public meeting in front of the Delhi Gate. A meeting of prominent Mus- 
lim leaders held to devise ways and means for the restoration of the mosque was 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue negotations with the Sikhs. 

9th, Several im])ortant resolutions were passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders in Lahore in connexion with the Sliahidganj Mosque dispute. 

lOlh Hindu sacred hooks burnt To symbolise their decision to leave the Hindu 
fold, TO Depressed Class youths from villages in Nasik District met at a confer- 
ence at Nasik Road and ])erformed “obsequies” to Hinduism, by burning 
the Manu Smriti and other Hindu sacred books upholding tJiitouchability. The 
Conference was organised by the Nasik District Depressed Class Youth League. 
Several speakers addi-essod the gathering at which a number of Muslims were 
also present to watch tlie proceedings. A pyre was prepared into which books 
one after another wore ceremoniously thrown to tho aocompariimoiit of 

funeral orations detailing the offending passages in the books. A resolution was 
also passed asking Harijans not to participate in Hindu “Jatras”, not to visit 
Hindu holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 
festivities. It was also announced that the Temple-Entry Satyagraha and Agitation 
Committee be dissolved forthwith. 

16tb. Death of Mr. Devadhar : — Mr. G. K. Devadhar, President of tho Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay.] after an illness -lasting for six weeks. 
Mr. Devadhar had been keeping indifferent health owing to diabetic complaint for 
some time. His body was removed to the servants of India Home at Sandhurst 
Road from tho hospital. Mr. Deyadhar’s funeral took place on Monday. Several 
members of the Servants of India Society and the Seva Sadan came down from 
Poona, specially for the funeral. 

Tlie South India Liberal Association (Justice Party' at a meeting in Madras, 
approved the programme of work drawn up by the leader of the “self-respect’^ 
movement. 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared before a special tribunal at 
Alipore on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against His Majesty the Eing- 
Enoperor. 
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18th. Economic Sanctions against Italy Imposed Tho economic sanctions against 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 States, came not 
force to-day. The Government of India, in common with the Governmenis of 
other members of tlio League, issued an order banning the export of arms, war 
materials and certain key products. The latter included many metals, rubber and 
transport animals. The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonics had 
also been banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited the granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to the application of 
sanctions “only in principle” and pleaded that she was governed by special circums- 
tances because of her geograjihical iiosition and the Panama Canal treaty. In Italy 
life had been bevolutionizod to meet the sanctions. The port of Naples worked over- 
time to complete the loading of ships before the formal a})plication of the restrictions. 

23rtl. Nino men wore sentenced to various terms of rigorous im})risonment at Faridpur 
for j)ossossing an unlicensed revolver and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity. 

24th. A protest against the alleged unreasonable levy by the E. I. Railway of freight 
charges on coal desnatchod from the Ranlganj coalhelds was made by a Calcutta 
firm before the Railway Rates Advisory Committee. 

The problem of mass illiteracy in Bengal and possible remedies were discussed at 
the Ilooghly District Teachers' Conference in Calcutta. 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie’s philanthropy and his work for world peace were 
paid when the centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta. 

29th. Commnnal Riot in Lahore '.—Lahore was again the scene of communal strife. 
A largo number of Sikhs and Hindus attended tlie ]>rocession in connoction with 
the observance of the Shaliidi Day in memory of Ouiar Togh Baliadur. This pro- 
cession clashed with a Moslem ci'owd near the Mochi Gate and a number of per- 
sons were injured. The police had to ojien fire. This incident was followed by 
other minor skiimishos and stray assaults and two Hindu shops wore looted. It was 
reported tliat two were murdered and a considi'rable number injured. After 
the enforcement of the Curfew Order the city was stated to be quiet. iStringent con- 
trol of the city by the military and police continued. A few days previous to the 
communal riots, a murderous assault was made on a Sikh, it was alleged, by two 
Muslims in 8hoikh])urian Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality. The assailants, it 
was stated, took the Sikh by surprise and whipping out daggers’, stabbed him, iullict- 
ing deep wounds in the head and abdomen, and ran away. The wounded man was 
rushed to tlio hospital whci’e he died subsequently. 

30th. “Our universities must be judged by tludr products,” observed 8ir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru in his Convocation address to Patna University. 

The commiiiial .situation iji Lahore was reported to bo extromoly serious, iho police 
having had to lire shots to disperse an unruly mob. 

llis Kxcolloucy the Governor of Bengal speaking at tin' St. Ainirow’s Day dinner 
in Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a sense of seiuirity against the 
menace to terrorism. 
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Ut. Death of Mr. Deep Narayan Singh —The death occurred at Bhagalpur of Mr. 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Uihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly. Though born in wealtliy circumstances, Mr. Siiigli jireferri'd 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member of the Congress 
Working Committee in 1930. Ho bad created a tiaist of his large landed properties 
for industrial and teclmioal education. 

Communal Riots in Lahore Serious communal rioting was renewed in Lalioro 
to-day, resulting in the death of two persons and serious injuries to 40 others, 
Saturday's incident outside the Mochi Gate, wlien “Shahidi Day” processionists 
were alleged to have been stoned, caused grave tension in the city and stray 
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assualts occun-ed in various quarters, culminating to-day in a clash between 
a Sikh Jatha and a Moslem crowd. News of the clash spread witli great 
rapidity and Mobs of Sikhs and Moslems, armed with clubs and swords, attacked 
each other, while another Sikh Jatha ])roceoding towards Dara Sahib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Hadshahi Mosque, comj)elliug the police to fird*^ 
two sliots in order to disi)erse them. No one was injured as a result of the 
firing. The curfew order was ])romulgated by the authorities and the public 
were warned that those found taking ))art in rioting wei'e liable to be shot. 
A further contingent of 300 Indian trooj)S of the 14th Punjab Regiment was 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in the city.^ His 
Excellency the Governor of the ihinjab, speaking at the St. Andiw’s Hay Dinner 
at Lahore^, declared that the embittered communal situation in tho Puiijab was 
prejudicial to tlio future of the j)rovince. ‘"The new Constitution,” said His 
Exceilency, ‘‘given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate 
communal relations. It must, however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no cliance at all.” 

2nd. The communal situation in Lahore was now under control and the Criminal Law 
(Ameudment) Act, 1935, was enforced throughout tlie Punjab. 

Tho question of tlie eompositiou of debt settlement boai*ds in Bengal was debated 
at length in the Council when tlu) House resumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill. 

7th. Lala Harlnshe.nl al Sentenced Lala Ilaikishenlal, ex-Minister and prominent 
busijiessman of tho Punjab, was sontonced by tlu^ Cliief Justice and Justice 
Murii'oe to two months’ imprisonment (‘ach on two chaiges of contempt of court 
arising out of his alleged disobedituice of the orders of tljc High Court and tho 
Lower Court not to djaw monies from his concerns. Tlieir Lorc]sljif)s dii'i'cted tho 
sentence to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lala llarikishen Lai 
should remain in jail till ho was purged of tin* ofh'iice l)y a humhle apology and by 
jiaying back the money. Lala ilarkishen Lai was alh'ged to liave received about Rs. 
50^000 from different concerns in contravention of the Court’s ord(‘rs. Before pro- 
nouncing tho order, the Cliief Justice asked 1/ila liaiPislien Lai, “We wish to give 
you a liiial opportunity to lumibly apologise to this Court. We want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lala Ilarkishon Lai : No, Sir. Their Lurdsliijis rejected the request 
for bail for enabling the accused to appeal to the Piivy Council. 

8th. The amendment of tho Indian income-tax law to allow of the carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before tho 
Indian Income-tax Inquiry Committee. 

loth. An importaut pronouncement on the communal situation in Lahore was made 
by His Excellency the Governor when he explained tlie policy of the Government to 
two separate dejuitations of Hindus and Moslems, i ospectivoly. iYoferring to tho 
(Shaliidgunj dispute, tho Governor reitmaied that tho Govenimont policy was to 
obtain a solution by consent if possible, and, if not, to Ujdiold tho decisions and 
orders of tlie civil courts. 

16th. Associated Chamber of Commerce : — His ExccJloiicy the Viceroy opened tho 
Associated Chambers of Commerce annual meeting at Calcutta. Addresing it the 
Vicei’oy icferred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
in working the reforms. 

17lh, 'New Cr. L. A. Act comes into /orce ; -The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1935 which was rejected by the Assembly during tho last Simla session and 
passed by tlie Council of State on Seiituinbor 28 and assented to by tlie Viceroy 
on October 4 came into force from to-day. A gazette extraordinary was issued 
to-day to that effect. 

18tb. Pandit Malaviya's 75th. Birthday : — Few Indians had toiiehed the current of 
national life at so many points or innuouced it so beneficently as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya whoso seventy-fifth birthday was littingly celebrated at the Bena- 
res Hindu Oniversity to day. As political leader and legislator, scholar and 
educationist, ho had laboured for more than fifty years with a tirelessness and a 
siugle-miiided devotion tliat earned for him Hie unbounded respect and admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst tho trials and disapfiointments inevitable in 
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public life, he was sustaiiiod by that devout r(di(,nous spirit which looked for 
satisfactiou in duty well done and an unconcpicrable optimism which, in his case 
had truly shown itself to be the faith that moved mountains. The respectful 
homage of the millions of liis countrymen went to him on this auspicious occasion. 

19th, All India Philosophical Congress :~The eleventh session of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress opened Under the presidency of Itev. A. 0. Hogg of Madras, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta, Dr. W. S. Uniuhart,*^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates. Sir Manmathanath Miikherjec, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address. Rev. Hogg, in his address, stressed the need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendency on the part of now physics to assume 
the garb of philosopliy. But even mire u!‘gent, ho said, was it to-day that the 
metaphysieally-minded*^ should a[>ply their critical gifts in the realm of social 
philosophy and ethics. Ho said : Western civilisation is now iii tlie melting pot 
and tlie emergence of Bolshevism, (German National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
means that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways. Tliero is call 
hero for radical tluukiiig of the most strenuous kiiul, 

Bengal Education League— CviUeism of the Bengal Government scheme for a 
reorganisation of primary and secondary (education in the j)rovince was made at a 
meeting of the Bengal Education League in t.'alcutta, 

27th. Mr. Rajendra Prasad opened the Khadi Exhihition at Bombay, the first import- 
ant coremony proceeding the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations which began to-day. 

Mr. Shayma Prasad Mukherjee, YicoCliancellor of the Calcutta University, presid- 
ed over the eleventh session of the All- India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

The need of greater co-ordination liotw'cen Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered by Union and Congress reiiresentatives at 
Nagpur. 

28th. Golden Jubilee of the National Congress Scenes reminiscent of the Fii’st 
National Congress w'ore wutnessod at the hall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
in Bombay, sacred to votaries of Fndian Nationalism, wdieu a representative all-party 
gathering assembled under the jiresideiicy of Mrs. Sarejini Naidu to extend Jubilee 
felicitations, lu the very same hall the Oongre.ss had met 50 years ago under the 
presidency of Mr. W. C. Bonnerjj, the illustrious s ei of Ben::*,'.! .and sowed the 
seed of freedom. Among tliose j>rosoiit wa're Pandit .M.ii.aviy.i, .^ir-i,ir Vallabhbliai 
Patel, Babii Rajendra Prasad, Sir Govindarao Pradhaii, Messrs. K. Nataraian,'Jamiia- 

. das Mehta, M. S, Aiiey, Shaukat Ali, Ha.ssainbhai Lalji, Mathiiradas \Gssaiiji and 
several others. Earlier, C^ri:::-e' m''.i''n ' amo iu a big procession from the Congress 
House and other parts of 1 1 ..- Ut>. Bal-u Rajendra Prasad unfurled the Congress 
flag. Pandit Malaviya then ucv -ii'-.i tl.-,- ■ ommemoration tablet flxod at the onfraiico 
to the main hall, where the first Congress wuxs held. A Rashtriya Sammolau was 
held in the afternoon under the pi-esidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad. Tfio after- 
noon function commenced with a mammoth procession from the Azad Maidan, 
led by tlio Bombay ]\I:iyor, Mix K. F. Nariman, and other members of ‘the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee. Labour and other political scliools of thought 
joined the procession. The police had made elahoralo arrangements to jireservo 
jicaco throughout the routtx A strong posse of constables, armed with lathis, were 
posted at every street corner. The procession sw^elled to 50,000 before it reached 
the Gokuldas Tej|)al Bathasala. Ordinary traffic w’as suspended throughout the route 
till the procession i)assod. The Golden Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated 
throughout India in a grand manner. 

^ All-India Women'’ s Conference There was a large and representative gather- 
ing including the First Princess of Travancoro, Sir C. P. Ramasw^arai Aiyar, 
Lt.-Col. Garstin, Mrs. Garstin, Miss Murial Lester, Mrs. Marget Sanger, Miss Solo- 
mon and prominent men and w^omon of Travancoro present in the new Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, wdiere the tenth session of the All-India AYomen’s Conference 
met. Her Highness Maliarani Sethu Parvathi Bai of Travancore presided. Survey- 
ing the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the removal of 
their disabilities, the President stressed that the fundamental problem of women 
not political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, 
said Her Highness, depended on securing economic independenco. To achieve this 
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assualts occurred in various quarters, culminating to-day in a clash between 
a Sikh Jatha and a Moslem crowd. News of the clash spread with great 
rapidity and Mobs of Sikhs and Moslems, armed with clubs and swords, attacked 
each other, while another Sikh Jatha proceeding towards Dara Saliib was opposed 
by Moslems in the vicinity of the Badshahi Mosque, compelling the police to fire?*l 
two shots in order to disperse them. No one was injured as a result of the 
firing. The curfew order was jn-omulgated by the authorities and the public 
were warned that those found taking part in rioting were liable to be shot. 
A fiu’ther contingent of 300 Indian troops of the 14th Punjab Regiment was 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in the city.^ His 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, speaking at the St. Andrew’s Day Dinner 
at Lahore, declared that the embittered communal situation in the Punjab was 
prejudicial to the future of the ])rovince. ‘‘The new Constitution,” said His 
Exceilency, ‘‘given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate 
communal relations. It must, however, be given a fair chance and at present it 
is being given no chance at ail.” 

2nd. The communal situation in Laliore was now under control and the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1935, was enforced throughout the Punjab. 

The question of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated 
at length in the Council when the House resumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill. 

7th. Lilia Harkishenl al Sentenced : — Lala Harkislienlal, cx-Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab, was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Munroe to two mouths’ imprisonment each on two charges of contempt of court 
arising out of his alleged disobedience of the orders of the High Court and the 
Lower Court not to draw monies from his concerns. Their Lordshi))s directed the 
sentence to run concurrently. It was further ordered that Lala Harikishen l^al 
should remain in jail till ho was j)urged of tlie offence hy a humhle apology and by 
paying back the money. Lala Harkishen Lai was alleged to have roc('ived about Rs. 
50^000 from different concerns in contravention of the Court’s orders. Before pro- 
nouncing the order, the Cliief .‘Instice asked liula Harkishen Lai, “Wo wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Couit. We want an answer, 
yes or no.” Lala Harkishen LaU: No, 8ir. Their Lordships rejected the request 
for hail for enabling the accused to ti]q)eal to the Privy Council. 

8th. Tl^e amendment of the Indian income-tax law to allow of the carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before tho 
Indian Income-tax Inquiry Committee. 

loth. An important i)ronouncemeut on the communal situation in Lahore was made 
by His Excellency the Governor when he exj)lained tlie i)olicy of the Government to 
two separate deijutatioiis of Hindus and Mosbuns, respectively. Beferring to the 
Shaliidgnnj dispute, tlio Governor reiterated that tlio Government policy was to 
olhain a solution by consent if possible, and, if not, to uphold the decisions and 
orders of the civil courts. 

16tb. Associated Chamber of Commerce His Excellency tlie Viceroy opened the 
Associated Ciiambors of Commerce annual meeting at Calcutta. Adclresing it the 
Viceroy referred to India’s economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
in working tho reforms. 

17lh. ISJew Cr. L, A, Act comes into lores Tho Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1935 which was rejected by the Assembly during tho last Simla session and 
passed by the Council of State on September 28 and assented to by the Viceroy 
on October 4 came into force from to-day. A gazette extraordinary was issued 
to-day to that effect. 

18lb. Pandit Malaviya's 75th. Birthday : — Few Indians liad touched the current of 
national life at so many points or ihllnenced it so beneficently as Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya whose seventy-fifth birthday was fittingly celebrated at the Bena- 
res Hindu University to day. As political leader and legislator, scholar and 
educationist, he had laboured for more than fifty years with a tirelessness and a 
single-minded devotion that earned for him tJie unbounded respect and admi- 
ration of his countrymen. Amidst the trials and disappointments inevitable in 
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public life, he was sustained by that devout reli/^nous spirit which looked for 
satisfaction in duty well done and an unconquerable optimism which, in his casf3 
had truly shown itself to be the faith that moved mountains. The respectful 
homage of the millions of his countrymen went to him on this auspicious occasion. 

19th. All India Philosophical Congress The eleventh session of the Indian Philoso- 
phical Congress opened tinder the presidency of Rev. A. 0. Hogg of Madras, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta, Hr. \V. S. iJrquhart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed tlie delegates. Sir Manmathanath Mukherjee, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address. Rev. Hogg, in his address, stressed the need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendency on the part of new physics to assume 
the garb of philosophy. But even more urgent, he said, ^ was it to-day that the 
metaphysically-minded" should apply tljeir critical gifts in the realm of social 
philosophy and ethics. He said : AVestern civilisation is now in the melting pot 
and the emergence of Bolshevism, German National tSocialism and Italian Fascism 
means that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways. There is call 
here for radical thinking of tlie most strenuous kind. 

Bengal Education Leac/we— Criticism of llie Bengal Government scheme for a 
roorganisation of primary and secondary education in the province was made at a 
meeting of the Bengal Education League in Calcutta. 

27lh. Mr. Rajondra Prasad opened the Khadi Ediibition at Bombay, the first import- 
ant ceremony proceeding the Congress Golden Jubilee celebrations which began to-day. 

Mr. Shayina Prasad Mukherjee, A^icc-Chancellor of tin* Calcutta University, presid- 
ed over the eleventh session of the All-India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur. 

The need of greater co-ordination iiotwoon Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered by Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpui’. 

28th. Golden Jubilee of the National Congress :—Sceaos reminiscent of the First 
National Congress wore witnessed at the liall of the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
in Bombay, sacred to votaries of Indian Nationalism, when a representative all-party 
gathering "assembled under the presidency of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu to extend Jubilee 
felicitations. In the very same hall the Congress had mot 50 years ago under the 
presidency of Air. W. ' C. Bonner jj, the illustrious sou of Bengal and sowed the 
seed of freedom. Among those present were Pandit Malaviya, Sirdar Vallabhbliai 
Patel, Ihihu Rajondra Pi'asad, Sir Govindarao Pradhan, Messrs." K. Natarajan,‘Jamna- 
das Mehta, AL S. Aney, Shaukat Ali, Hiissainbhai Lalji, Mathuradas Vissaiiji and 
several others. Earlier, Congressmen came in a big procession from the Congress 
House and other ])arts of the city. Babu Rajendra Prasad unfurled the Congress 
flag. Pandit Malaviya then unveihkl the commemoration tablet fixed at the ontraiico 
to the main hall, where the first Congress was held. A Rashtriya Sammolan was 
held in the afternoon under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad. The after- 
noon function commenced with a mammoth procession from the Azad Alaidan, 
led by the Bombay Alayor, Air. K. F. Nariman, and other members of -the Bombay 
IVovincial Congress Committee. Labour and other political scliools of thought 
joined the procession. The police had made elaborate arrangements to preserve 
peace throughout the route. A strong posse of constables, armed with lathis, were 
posted at every street corner. The procession swelled to 50,000 before it reached 
the Gokuldas Tejpal Patliasala. Ordinary traffic was suspended throughout the route 
till the procession passed. The Golden Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated 
tliroughout India in a grand manner. 

All- India Wo7'nen's Conference There was a large and representative gather- 
ing including ^ the First Princess of Travancoro, Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
Lt.-Col. Garstin, Mrs. Garstin, Aliss Murial Lester, Mrs. Marget Sanger, Miss Solo- 
mon and prominent men and women of Travancoro present in the now Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, whore the tenth session of the All-India AVomen’s Conference 
met. Her Highness Maharani Sethu Parvathi Bai of Travancoro presided. Survey- 
ing the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the removal of 
their disabilities, the President stressed that the fundamental problem of women 
"Was not political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, 
said Her Highnoss, depended on securing economic independence. To achieve this 
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end was the work before the Conference. Resolutions were passed urging the uni- 
versities to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for 
women students and the necessity for introducing methods of birth-control through 
recognised clinics. 

Liberals^ Conference A plea for entering the Councils and accepting office 
under the new India Act was made by Mr. T. R. Verikatarama Sastri in his 
Presidential speech at the meeting of the National Liberal Federation at Nagpur. 
‘‘Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept 
office and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts 
and associations that make smooth the path of work and achievement,” said Mr. 
Sastri. The conference passed a number of resolutions, the first of which urged 
nationalists of all parties to work tlie new constitution even though it had been 
tlirust upon India. The conference also opined that no constitution could satisfy 
Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be to the constitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
solf-govornment wdth the irrcduciblo minimum of reservations for a short period 
fixed by statute. 

Calcutta Jubilee Hitch Regrettable scenes of an attack upon a peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 5,000 Muslims who were alleged to have gathered in Dosha- 
bandhu Park to say their ‘Id’ prayers, formed the feature of the morning celebra- 
tions in Calcutta of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress. The incident occurred after 
the National Flag was hoisted in the Park by Sj. Ilardayal Nag. The meeting, 
which was largely attended, included many women and children who, fortunately 
were safely removed from the scene of disorder into neigh Ijouring liouses which 
formed the subsequent targets of stone-pelting by the Muslim mob. Two noteworthy 
points in this connection were that the Muslims, who came to pray, had lathis 
ready with them, and that the Congress meeting was announced in the papers 
regularly for several days previous. Apart from this incident, the colebrations in 
Calcutta were marked by great enthusiasm and all nublic ]>arks, the Corporation 
buildings and thousands of private houses had the National Flag up. 

Tribute to the work of European scholars was paid at the annual meeting of 
the All-India Orientalists’ Conference at Mysore. 

At a popular meeting ht'ld in Lahore resolutions were passed urging the 
Government of India to take steps to protect the cultural and religious rights of 
minorities in the Punjab. 

29th. Trade Union Conference The second session of the National Trade 

Union Federation was held at Nagpur, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent 
among those present were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Bhiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bakhale, 
Mr. S. C. Joshi and Dr. P. P. Pillai, Director, 1. L. 0., New Deliii Branch. Trade 
Union Congress members, Mr. R, S. Ruiker, Mr. Nirabkar and five others also 
attended. The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National 
Congress on the occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unification 
would result in the sti'engtluming of T.abour movement through tho ellorts of the 
Joint Labour Board. .Aiivn-lier re.- .•hnion expressed satisfaction at tho inauguration 
of tho Asiatic Labour Congress, the first session of wliich was held in Colombo in 
May 1934, and hoped it would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under 
one organisation with a view to improving tho standard of life. It furtlier 
appealed to the 1. L. 0., Geneva to take steps to hold at an early date a Maritime 
Tripartite Conference. 

Hindu Mahasahha' 8 Criticism of the Reforms Tho session of the Hindu 
Maha Sabha, held at Poona with Pandit Malaviya in the chair, passed a resolution 
opining that the Government of India Act was a highly inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing measure in that it was designed more to tighten the grip of British 
rule over India and disintegrate Indian public life than transfer real power to 
the people of India. Tho Maha Babha further ooiidomnud the Act, as it had sacrificed 
the interests of tho Hindu community to those of other communities in India. 
The Maha Sabha was of opinion that elections to the Legislatures should be coutostod 
with a view to protecting and upholding the Hindu interests in the I.*egislatures 
and leave it to tho Provincial Hindu Sahhas to take steps in that connection 
wherever necessary. 
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I. “Parliamentary Work” 

The latter half of the year 1935 was a period which did not witness 
history being made or unmade in India. The fight between the Con- 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory fcvon by 
the latter. The return of the Congress to the sanity and sobriety of 
“constitutional methods^^ was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice. If it were to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political effectiveness, it must, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements in the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and their henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary^’ work of the Con- 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
only possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello’s occupation gone”. In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition that the so-called 
“Parliamentary” work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery” that Con- 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant. Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi- 
tion. It was the indirect results of such Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of any value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of the votes and resolutions carried by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the last lingering faith in the practical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the sprit of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagging or faltering. This was believed to be the positive gain to which 
the “mock fight” in the legislature might lead- Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of mass 
direct action being non-existent| could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro- 
gramme. The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc- 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided. And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
some form of political fight. Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ago or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day- This was the 
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psychological appreciation of tho Indian situation Jby those Congress 
leaders who founded tho one Party or the other. 

II. “The Firing Line” 

Possibly, their action was also based on a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers. There are some men 
who are born fighters. They are sick when they cannot smell “gun- 
powder.” Fight is the vital breath of their nostrils. It is no use asking 
them to retire from the “firing line”, and work in the “dull and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural uplift work. The work 
may be conceded to be important ; but .‘it cannot be laid on shoulders 
constitutionally unsuited to bear it. We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which together should form an organic whole. Just 
as we require a body of “sappers and miners”, so we require others 
whose business it is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind tho firing line and 
even far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and comfort them and forgo and feed their arm of offence or 
defence. Can these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men must be drafted to the front or kept as reserves, 
some others must “stay at home” to do a vital work and render an essen- 
tial service without any hope of spoils or laurels. These “stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers”, and though perhaps you have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arms and has the 
mettle to fight, you can hardly afford to forget the “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toil and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung.” 

III. The Constructive Programme 

There was, accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of tho free- 
dom movement in India being split up into parts. But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another. It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested out of their natural and logical 
order of ratio proportion and mutual fitness. When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, you must provide arrangements at the base 
and also at home proportionate to and adequate for its requirements. 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require- 
ments. Now, the question as to tho Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus the Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which tho Congress has in view. If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress — especially seeking to 
implement the famous Karachi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights — can be pushed on upon a sufficientlv large and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on the Congress horizon, and the essentials of that pro- 
gramme and not tho pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted to capture the imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers. Even when ‘^men and munitions^* 
sufficient unto the purpose of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should be 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and means 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can be, as speedily 
and efficiently as possible, put together and organised. The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or Indirectly, this essential work. The nation can hardly 
afford to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council chambers under the existing conditions, if that edu- 
cation should require payment in terms of the distraction of its thoughts 
from its most vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bound to be more or 
less unreal and non-essential. What it loses in the Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actually gains. Not to ensure 
national gain over national loss — and this should be shown clearly in 
a properly balanced balance sheet— is a plan of natiotial economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy. 

IV. “The Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems — the constructive programme to 
wit — must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture’*. In an independent country the 
power that should drive the essential constructive programme comes 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example the Five Year or Ten Year Plans in some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East. There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that in the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective will of the people as opposed to the will of 
the State do prevail. Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government. Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is changed agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of the people. And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may mean a revolution. Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
the vital interests and essential problems of the people always to the 
front, but they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
first and most of all. A subject nation may have no real politics. But 
it has no real nation-building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “the candle” can be pushed 
through without the substance of Indian self-rule. This is now 
admitted as an evident truth by practically all schools of political 
thought in India. ^ Rightly, therefore, has the Congress, as the premier 
political organisation in the country, stressed the need of our attaining 
Swaraj before we expect to see or put our economic, social, communal 
and international house in order. We’ must re-earn our entrol over 
6 
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our own resources in “men, money and munitions’\ before we can 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption. 

V. “Greatest Good of the Greatest Number’^ 

That the State — even of the Puma Swaraj kind — exists and func- 
tions not as an end in itself but as a means to an end which is cor- 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident truth. The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the “greatest good of the greatest number’^ This greatest 
good* again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top. The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values. In other words, for order and progress. 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other. The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that had 
been in vital being and virile function in the past. The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority. In matters tem- 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position. 
Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal aSairs, matters spiritual only are suffered 
to remain under its sway. But we need not here enlarge upon the 
question as to what should be and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other. Their 
relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been “cornered^\ but also in Rome where the 
Vatical and Papal authority still “reigns” side by side with the 
“Capitol” and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on it, once again 
fluttering its new-flegged feathers. Is not the Dictator Duce supreme 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
so wished, Italy from going on an war of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
unmechanised, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 

VI. The State 

The State is practically all-powerful everywhere. To turn this 
power to the best alUround advantage of human corporations is the 
task which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State is the one best conducive to this end. That idea has 
not been quite discarded, though democracy has been practically 
supplanted by dictatorships in some “advanced” countries, and has been 
judged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 
thinkers. It has begun to be more and more clearly perceived toat 
political democracy, to the exent it is not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to economic and social democracy, is only a mixed good 
in which the ratio of good and evil may vary according to conditions, 
and this, under certain conditions, may involve even the preponderance 
of evil over good. That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of government must be 
content to possess this kind of relative, justification, conditional title 
only. 

Now, India has a form of government. It is not a democratic 
government Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the Fascist 
Government in Italy, it is not a government of the people^s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not existed and still does not exist. 
However that be, the Indian Government such as it has been and such 
as it is going to be in the near future must be prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and justification are no more and no less than what they are found to 
be in such adjudication. 

VII. “The Empire Sense” 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoare — who after leaving the India 
OflBce became Foreign Secretary and had to be “sacrificed^^ for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap — has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of “Empire 
sense” by all the members of the Commonwealth. This represents a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense”. It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu- 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races. Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealth or the Empire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a mere form. Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the “world sense”. The 
League of Nations would have passed the test of Italo-Abyssinian War 
had the parties that met to confer in the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “Empire sense”. England, France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England, 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 
there with a full-blooded “Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was there with a half-blooded one, Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Roman Empire would be in future, 
was in the League with an “Empire sense” not in actual being and 
function, but with an “Empire sense” in the violent throes of its 
birth. That “Empire sense” has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison gas. It seems that this new- 
born Italian ^Empire sense” has not been ushered into existence with 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed it 
in a fully developed shape. The new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss” among the 
Imperialist Powers now feels that some of its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, but British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spite of the protests and assurances of the New Roman Empire. 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense” among the nations of the world to that 
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coQSUtnmatioa to bo devoutly wished for the dawniug of a “world 
sens©’^ which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security. 

VIII. “The Nation Sense'^ 

We in India are believed to have an unwordly or other-worldly 
sense to our credit or discredit. This has so long stood^ in the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the Nation sen8e^^ 
We are a part of the British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are a member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an “Empire sense’^ in us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow communalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in us — which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country. 


IX. The Tests 

The tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation must 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may be formulated in 
two or three questions. First — Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote, naturally and 
speedily, the sense and substance of Indian unity^ community and 
solidarity ? Second — Are the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong ? Third and the 
last — though not the least --A re the conditions such that the vital 
interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 
carry their just, adequate and proportionate weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

When the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made and the Labour Prime 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Bound Table 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such reservations 
and safeguards were to be made which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India. Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions. Does the new India Act that has been 
passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations such as will, for all practical purposes, be the master of her 
own destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
it give us a promise of “the substance of independence^^ or even ins- 
pire with a hope that this will very likely, be granted to us ? Will 
the transition period be reasonably brief ? Does the duration of the 
transition period become definite or does it remain indefinite in the mov- 
ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off. It will take us 
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some time to reach it whether we crawl or whether we run. But shall 
we crawl or run ? That will depend upon conditions. A categorical 
answer is out of the question. No doubt. But will the conditions be 
within our control or beyond ? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Then again, the 
question of the duration of the transition period —assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly contemplated one such—cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed to be imposed or maintained during the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions — handicaps 
and barriers— that are imposed on the way. Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress, but others may retard it. Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern- 
ment now proposed to be made in India> then all shades of nationalist 
opinion “out of Bedlam"^ will recognise the importance of such condi- 
tions and agree to accept them in substance. The Round Table Con- 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged*^ when the de facto Conserva- 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind. But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri- 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa- 
tion in India competent “to deliver the goods^\ The Irwin and 
Willingdon Pacts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms of 
the agreement, but the will or inclination to implement the agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in evidence in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay. Immediately after 
Gandhii^s return from his practically fruitless labours in England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides. Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the ginra fight that followed. 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)— the British autho- 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the Congress except on 
their own terms, and the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 

except on its own terms. And neither party failed to recognise that 

its *own terms^^ and those of its opponent were “poles asunder.” 

X. The Conditions Imposed 

So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period — always assuming that 
one is actually intended — as being regulative and helpful. They arc 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or even as prohibitive. They 
are demonstrably not in the interest of India. Even moderate cr liberal 
politicians in India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 

framed on it not only as giving us stone when we asked for bread but 

also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
stuff both unwelcome and unsuited to our famished stomach. It was 
the liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals. And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics connected or unconnected with the Con- 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
spinal softening, taken up those proposals as offering something even 
worthy of inspection. It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to be established under thdse proposals is no 
longer — 'Ve will not touch it even with a pair of tong8^^ Even under 
the present “manifestly’’ irresponsible dispensation, the Congress hand in 
white khadi gloves is seen to ‘‘touch*’ the “mailed fist” of the Bureau- 
cracy. Will it be to grip the mailed fist as now, or will it be to shake 
it in cheer and press it in gratitude when the new order eventually 
comes ? Acceptance of office is said to be the logical outcome of 
Council-entry. Will shaking hands with the powers that be — we shall 
not say “hobnobbing*’ which lately brought an influential Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble — be the logical outcome of that outcome, 
namely, acceptance of office ? Let those who are expounding the logi- 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply. 


XI. New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has been uniformly high. 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom of pessimism 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dim the political optimism 
of the gods on whose exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
16th. of September, II. E. the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Coiigress members with the ex- 
ception of the Congress Nationalists boycotted the function) gave us an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof. We shall quote the words of His Excellency — 
Since I last addressed yon the Government of India Bill has recoivod the Royal 
assent and lias become tlio Oovornment of India Act, A fo'eat and difficult task 

has thus boon completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolon^^ed consultation with 
the [udtices of India here and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. We have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and wo have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forgot the 
individual issues ujioii whicli opinion has dillered and to consider the sum and sui;)stanc6 
of our total achievement. On such a consideration wo must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invito your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but 1 would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and dosire to give you, if I may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to mo that during my Yiceroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight wdieu I 
myself took office over four years ago. 1 mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India consolidates the wliolo of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one great country. The second broad fcaturo in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the now constitution wdll draw their 
authority by direct evolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to ho agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have re- 
feiTed is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers in India, from Asota onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and 1 have ^ also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire. It is out of that long and full experience and out of Uic genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to bo gained by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 
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The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of development. Every- 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role of a consolidated India and 
a full political personality and by developing the constitution till it in due season 
sheds those linutations and restrictions which have been designed for the period of 
its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has never led us anywhere 
in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It will not be my task 
to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its constitutional and I 
trust, harmonious development. 

So on the authority of H. E. the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during the course of their long history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre-rcqiiisite of their earthly salvation, viz. 
an united India sense. And this will be followed by the second pre- 
requisite, viz. a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, in brief, 
Dominion sense. A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic personiility^^ will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her political 
stature, viz. Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation. 


XII. Real Autonomy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by IT. E. 
with such a bold and sure hand was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination. That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute. But waiving that 
question, the vital questions to put are these — Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitaiy character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India ? Will Federated India be substantially a distinct 
entity — distinct from what she practically has been — under the working 
of the new scheme ? Will the federated units — Provinces and States— 
be substantially other than what they are now ? Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things. The federating units must be 
autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation. The federal whole must be auto- 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto- 
nomy of the federating units. And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
vis a vis the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole. This presupposes that autonomy in every case is 
real. Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus- 
try, the “Nation-building 8ubjects’^ Foreign Relations, and last but not 
the least. Finance, must all come within their autonomous sphere. 
Every State in its normal and healthy state bears the character of or- 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their respec- 
tive functions are so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or try to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions. In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-relativity and coherence. You 
are bound to find yourself between the horns of a dilemma. If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva- 
tion and control of the other limbs must be unreal. Real autonomy 
will consist with unreal or make-believe autocracy only, as in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister. If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the limbs 
be anything like real and efihetive, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character. This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the “die-hard'^ members of the House of 
Parliament during the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of our Indian destiny were 
such to^ make the constitutional reservations and the ‘'irresponsible^^ 
responsibilites possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of^ the dual wonder conjured into being. The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else wc may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge. It is a 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than lifers law and rhythm. 


XIII, Tiie Experiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh- 
tening control over the vital centres of the Indian body politic, England 
had permitted the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
organism freely exercising all its limbs, and stood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand in case of need. It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, may occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even run into disaster. While: such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy have, commonly, 
to be accepted as “part of one^s job^ and as helps rather than as hin- 
drances to the fruition of the arduous process by which any nation 
aspiring to build its stamina and earn its manhood must set about its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator and guide must also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and welcome in cases of difficulty and 
need. Nationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play the 
role of such a friend in need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own affairs. It would have been wise not only in view of the in- 
terests of India, but in view of the interests of England herself, taking 
a broad, long-range view of the interests of either country. 
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XlY . Autonomy And Autocracy 

But instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
India a “Constitution*^ which is an anomaly and an absurdity in so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility- The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with success be made to “cross”, and they are bound to be 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made 
to. Even under the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the “transferred^* subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such indififerent 
legislatures as have been in existence. They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction in the solid, compact, complacent set- 
ting of white bureaucracy. We have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils. The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they haye had but little control—- policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to be judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of their office, and only so far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side ? Even major policies in 
his own department cannot be his own ; they must fit in with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel.** An “English 
Friend*' writing in the columns of an well-known Daily has, with a 
touch of grim and humour, said — Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for what it may be worth.** It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rupees per month to them. Bat what has it been worth 
to countless others ? It is now seriously proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the new constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office under it. Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck** it. But will it then wreck the Cons- 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes us^'d to rise 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Simla in charge 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on the gadi 
of a Provincial Governor. The C. P. has, for instance, “chosen** two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con- 
gress definitely crossed the rubicon of constitutional agitation. An 
acting Provincial Governor in Gandhi cap and khadder is perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol. But the “English Friend** 
very pointedly asks— What will the new Order be worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it be worth 5 
or 6 thousand rupees per month ? The Congress had fixed Rs. 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India. In view of the 
appalling poverty of the masses, even that would seem to be a bit 
too high. 

7 
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XV. Vital Issue 

The issue is a vital one. As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be considered to be a necessary work with- 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions created by 
the new Order to be established. It may be that, ultimately, the 
A. I. C. C. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the best 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern- 
ment through the ministries. Office acceptance may even be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry. And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though it may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu- 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
the legislatures. Now, the important question is this — will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal, and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic and variable. Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances. The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability. This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that we have in view. 

XVI. Psych o lo g i o a l Rev oi.u n on 

In a recent speech Mr. Rhulabhai Desai — the leader of the opposi- 
tion in the Central Legislature— has said that the one solid achieve- 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution^ 
in the masses of India. This, in so far it is real, is a great gain. In 
fact, this is — and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention — the necessary preliminary to 
and best augury for the attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical. 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct. A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVII. Revolutionary Mentaiaty 

Some Indian politicians — especially those who have drawn their 
inspiration from the ample Moscow Fount-— speak of a “revolutionary 
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mentality^^ in the Inflian masses as beinj; the sine qua non of any j^reat 
advance to be made by them in any vital direction. This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo, and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change. Evo- 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuries of strenuous toil sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples in the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already on the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution — of often of a san- 
guinary character — giving as a reci[)e evolution or slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation. The fact of 
the matter seems to bo this that there is no royal road — evolution or 
revolution — leading to tiic moutitain toj). The road has to be made 
at each step with solid blocks of national sutTering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will dei)end n[)on the conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution as an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVIII. Evoiajtion vs. Revolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolutiori as regards some aspects or phases of her 
national development. But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true* That is to say, we require revolution and not evolution. A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatists slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes. In one word, we may 
call it “the defeatist coraple^^^ It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair. It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass mind. There appears antagonism of tenden- 
cies and conflict of interests where tlierc should be co-operation and 
community. We in India have long been familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain- 
fully or even consciously familiar with them. They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what we may call a 
kind of spiritual paralysis and anaesthesia in us — both motor and 
sensory. 

XIX. Mass H^t'nosis 

Obviously a curative and educative plan must be devised so that wo 
may shed this morbid complex of mass defeatism. Should it be evolu- 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take five or six centuries to 
get out of ^it ? The complex in question is partly one of Mass hypnosis — 
sometimes ‘‘herd^^ auto-suggestion — and partly one of habit. A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case. If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in India , it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be rid of its paralysis and anaesthesia— it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to move. While saying this 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation. Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about in a mass mind paralysed like that of India is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious- 
ness. It is the feeling of the fetters — spiritual and material -^that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go. In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists. The first healthy 
reaction is but a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment. A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandi of a new adjust- 
ment. We do not think that the mass mind in India, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase. But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? The Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush^^ 
it to the first stage and with no mean success. But even a Congress 
“fanatic^^ will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion. The process started has to be continued and accele- 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale. The sooner you can make the mass mind feel its unfelt fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better. There can be no 
dallying with a death-like collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX. The Fjiist Link in the Chain 

If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy- 
chological revolution, it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forgo themselves. But the first link must 
be forged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive eflfort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself. 

XXI. The Questions 

Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions. 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
the process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain ? Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo- 
gical revolution^^ in the masses ? Some form of direct action is still 
thought, and will continue to be thought, to be the most potent factor 
contributing to the progress by all the wings of the Congress, right or 
left, ultra or middle. But it is thought to be not possible, not even 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances. Now, barring direct action, what 
should be the most essential and effective programme of the Congress ? 
The Socialist wing on principle is not in favour of having anything to 
do with the working of a machinery which is part and parcel of the 
system of imperialism. From their point of view, that machinery can 
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hardly be wrecked from within by maintaining a fighting co-operation. 
That fight from within is hardly the reality of fight. It may even 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real fight being under- 
taken by us. We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tug of war between the “Changers^^ and “No-changors^^ 
iu the Congress camp. We need hardly examine that argument afresh. 
But we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished from 
extreme sections here and there, has now settled down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary work and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un- 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help- 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the “unwantcd^^ 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it ; and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a largo scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Puma 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds. 

XXIL Real And Possible Conditions 

^ It is the view of the man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions in which a 
constituent assembly can be materialised and its sanctions implemented. 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible conditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training. 


XXIII. The Three Parts 

We have divided the Parliamentary work into two parts — Council- 
entry and Office-acceptance. It consists obviously of three. Fighting 
the elections is the first part. Now, we may do the first part and 
stop there. We may do the second part also and stop there as now. 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do the third part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of each part have to be carefully considered. They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly. It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the third positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bad in 
the resultant. We are stating the case in certain abstract propositions. 
But definite and concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in the street or the plain man with his plain commonsense, 
while recognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli- 
amentary work to be “sanctioned^^ and supported by a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work. That constructive work need and should 
not suggest a “dull and drab"^ atmosphere devoid of the thrill, or even 
of the stir of life. It is precisely to stir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken. There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life. At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes. The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that produces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion. The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual thaw 
must set in. And this can be effected only through a course of volun- 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the polls 
or the occasional thrill of the Council Chamber will not effect it. 

XXV. The Vicious Circle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work. Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side. On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (1) they become con- 
scious of their individual and group limitations ; (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations *, (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown ; and 
(4) they create and develop conditions— in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct — favourable to a successLil employment 
by them of those means and methods. In one word, it is mass educa- 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct. On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
self-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods — such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up. The pat- 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within^ the framework will, of course, have to bo carefully 
thought out. The Socialist party is there with its pattern. It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep- 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours. The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi- 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con- 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country is 
so abysmally low, that practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations of succour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not, be shelved, but it need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
in the common act of immediate succour and relief problematical or 
impossible. 
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XXVL The Ant-Hill 

The Communal impasse for example in which we now find ourselves 
may really be an *^ant-hill^’ in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Puma Swaraj to which we are to march up. If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present. But it is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 
that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 
on the march. To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across. Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed. But what about 
those who are trudging along the road, cripple in body and feeble in 
spirit? But let us go back to our point. We do not suggest that 
the issue between socialism and individualism is only an ant“hill that 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present. 
It is undoubtedly an important and vital issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helpful golden mean, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now. It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait. Since it gives you one or other 
pattern to work on or work after ; and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on. We cannot 
pretend to be unmindful of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may be pending. Even if we think, as many of us do, 
that the political issue is of such insistence and urgency to-day that 
we should grip it first and with all our strength, the other issues, 
the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 
cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation. They 
must be live issues all the time. Nay, wo must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappling 
with the political issue. Because the solution of the political issue 
is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions. It is not to be dreamed that the socio- 
economic eflort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs- 
tantially what it now is, it will rise one fine morning in full possession 
of Puma Swaraj. A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj. Then also, Swaraj, especially Puma Swaraj, is not an 
abstract entity. It has a character and a form. That character and 
form will be determined by the socio-economic ensemble of conditions as 
they evolve as we forge ahead. 

XXVil. Programme As An Organic Whole 
It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance must be worked as an organic whole ; that whilst the 
task of acquiring control over the machinery of State — a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation — must be given 
the importance which is its due, the concommitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 
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“sinews of war^^ sufficient unto the purpose. Congress campaigns have 
repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of sinews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It is a truism that is also true. Those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generally, been drawn from 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is not quite equal to the 
task. The Congress has perhaps started a revolution in mass psycholo- 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for it that it has yet succeeded in pre- 
paring and pushing the masses to “line up.^' 

In all progressive countries — even in Soviet Russia which now 
‘ tends to become more and more respectable and respected^^ —the 
party holding the key of destiny may, in fact, be a minority. But it is 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to lifie up with it. 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. c. votes* 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of Ind^a^s countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve. It should be like 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy cf the cell of Indian 
mass life. Its effective value in the political fight depend upon 

its possessing this character. 

XXVIII. IThe Case of Russia 

The Communist party in Russia — even now supposed to be a 
minority — was able to overthrow Czarist regime and oligarchy be- 
cause it had been able to acquire the substance of this character. 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be- 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character. And now by 
proposing a^New Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat” with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that has so long been jealously maintained. This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair. It is not a surrender 
to forces of reaction. It may well be that the dictatorship has been in 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be thought 
now exists in theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world. Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitalist imperialist system. Now Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have ppvided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
a Demos in reality has at last emerged into being. Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doll, a dummey, a dupe. Has it not 
operated clean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
has lived and grown at the cost of the host organism by systematic 
exploitation ? Whether this claim will or will not be justified by the 
final result is a^ difterent question. But there can be hardly much room 
for doubt that it has been a courageous, ciucial experiment not directly 
in democracy but in the preparation for democracy. The experiment 
has been in the nature of a work, as much constructive as destructive, 
undertaken by a minoilty possessing potent definite ideas and 
dynamic, resolute will. That party first organised and mobilised forces 
which brought the State machinery absolutely under its control. Then 
with the help of that machinery it has organised and mobilised condV 
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tions essential for real democracy. It has sought to secure economic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy. 


XXIX. Foundations For Democracy 

Wo In India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy. Which does not mean that wo must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded. Ours may, or oven should, be 
a different kind of experiment-^an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India. 


XXX. The Vicious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile we must avoid moving In the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of the machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
be made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons- 
tructive work forces sufficient unto the propose ; that wo should make 
all our national activity flow Into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth flowing In that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs of such activity are properly 
worked making It possible for that activity to Intensify and amplify 
itself and cut its own channel. 


XXXI. Virtue in the Vicious Circle 

Obviously there Is virtue In both haves of the vicious circle. From 
which It must follow that Indians political struggle and the work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition’^ required 
for that struggle must go on side by side. Not only that. Wo should 
learn from our past experience of the Congress struggle and also from 
the experience of other countries Including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fulness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage bo rushed before its time, that Is to say, before the sanc- 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. So long as that required degree has not been reached 
one should not dream of rushing one^s programme. As wo said In our 
last Introduction, we In India should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China “rushing^^ 
their Plans. They seemed to rush them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making a swift, success- 
ful campaign possible or even Inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different. They are bound to be so in the state In which we have been 
for centuries. The conditions appear to be unusually bright when the 
country rises for one moment on the crest of a Congress movement. 
But the country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of the picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a death-like pallor. It looks 
like being a maya, 

8 
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XXXII. ^Standing Army” of Workers 

The Congress campaign has, apparently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent. Some of the causes are 
latent or hidden, and they require to bo brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis. We shall not here attempt anything of the kind. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. We have prosecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national effort without a “standing army” 
of workers. We have depended upon such ^volunteer” officers and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a “cons- 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension. And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need we tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily bo where 
the workers must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
with the 90 p. c. of the people of India. They must bo of them and 
with them. 

XXXIIL The Training Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done. Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work. In every one of the lacs of Indian vllljiges 
for example, we should have a “colony” of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor- 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an inspiration and a model. And it can become so only through 
abiding love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not bo felt 
as all ‘‘dull and drab”. Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the basic 
lines of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those lines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and exi)ression. It is required 
to lay and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Puma Swaraj. We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country, but after our own 
best pattern. The work is as engaging as it is important. Only by 
organising this work on a large scale will it be possible for the Con- 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient “standing army'" of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto its purpose 
be developed. 

XXXIV. Economic Issue Vs. Political Issue 

As regards the question how the economic issue should at present 
be considered in relation to the political issue, we may quote a few 
lines from a letter of Pandit Jawharlalji published in a recent issue of 
the Amrita Baxar Patrika. We quote without implying that we are 
in perfect agreement with the expressed views of the Panditji. Our 
disagreement, so far as we can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 
the cuirent or living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved in the best Indian civilisation and Indian tradition in which 
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the Soul of India has lived and functioned and the Genius of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only. It is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only. It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual signifi- 
cance* But we do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even “cross with** our own best pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from whom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow. 

“For the present, we Shave to deal with tho political question. But the economic 
question, though tlieoretical at present, is intimately bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it. What shape it will take I cannot say^ though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will bo along Socialist lines. Wbat 
I want is tho discussion of this issue so that our ideas may be clarified. So far as 
businessmen are concerned, I do not want to commit them to any particular economic 
doctrine but I do think that thoy must lino up. on tho political issue, with the ad- 
vanced forces in the country. And tlicy should further realise that big economic 
changes cu’O necessary and should consider tliem.’* 


XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now wc have done with the ideological part of the Introduction. 
Let us now, for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors^ Gal- 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber. Wo already quoted a para 
or two from tho address of His Excellency the Viceroy. Let us hear 
what H.E. says in another para bearing on the prospect of our 
economic recovery. 

“You will, I think, expect mo to mako some mention of a matter which particu- 
larly at tho present time is of great ])ublic interest. I refer to India's foreign trade. 
Nino months ago I ventured to oxpi*ess some degree of cautious optimism in spite of 
the disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It Is a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show little sign of tho long awaited recovery ; 
on the contrary yet another of our most Important markets, namely, Italy, has been 
obliged to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her 
foreign exchange position. Nevortlioloss I fool that I am justified bo far as India 
is coucornod in repeating iliat note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise 
for tho first four months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 
and a Jialf lakhs over tho figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though 
they show a comparatively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total 
it must be remembered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase by 
Japan, there has boon a decrease of over 3 and a half croros in tho present year. 
Omitting this exceptional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved 
by three croros In comparison with last year, lion, members may be interested 
more particularly In the results of our trading with Germany and Italy— countries 
in which the most stringent measures of control have boon imposed. In the caso of 
Germany our information is based on tho reports of our trade commissioner in 
Hamburg wlio has made a critical examination of tho Gorman Import statistics. Mr. 
Gupta informs us that in tho last quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against 
India to the extent of 2 and one-fourth per cent ; in tho first quarter of 1935 the 
balance was even showing an oxcliango of goods valued at 26 million roichmarks : 
for tho second quarter of 1935 the balance has again swung in India’s favour and 
Germany has imported from India goods valued at 31 million reichmarks against 
exports to India of 24 million only. Again In the caso of Italy contrary to what 
might have been expected from the now and stringent system lof import control our 
exports in the first four months of this year have fallen off by 6 per cent only. I 
q^uoto these figures In no spirit of complacency. My Government are fully alive to 
tno dangers with which the course of international trade Is now beset and they will 
continue to watch tho situation witli the most serious care. 

“Before I leave this subject may I bring one circumstance to the notice of those 
who may have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of 
predepresfiion years with those of the present day ? I would ask them to remember 
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that world prices of primary commoditios have fallen SOMO 45 per cent, since 1029 
and that vaiuos ia tnomsolves aro no trao index to the valuation in the quantum 
of trade.” 

XXXVI. “Manchester Guardian^^ On It 
The above Is a fairy long quotation. But we should like it to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation such as Is presented In the following long quotation from 
the Manchester Ouardian of a recent date : — 

Has the world emerged into the flowing tide of economic recovery or mo we 
witnessing merely an Interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there oven sumciont 
political sense and stability in Europe and Asia to make world recovery possible at 
all ? Or is our whole civilisation slipping into dis-intogration and dissolution, from 
which all our mastery of the material universe is impotent to preserve it ? The 
tions are put — and gloomily answered — by Mr. Ilarold Butler, the director of tne 
International Labour Offlce, in his annual report, published to-day, a broad economic 
and social survey that must be one of the most outspoken and disturbing over issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. ^ 

Mr. Butler begins by noting some of the clear gains that can bo set on the crouit 
side of the economic balance-sheet, notably a rise in most countries of the volume 
of industrial production. But how far is this progress sound ? 

It is notorious (he says) that a great expansion of armament manufacture is taking 
place in all the principal industrial countries, either for their own account or for 
that of foreign customers. How much for Instance of the remarkable increase in tlio 
output of pig iron and steel which may be noted in Czocho-Slovakia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Ropublioa is to bo attributed to this cause ? How much of the fresh actiyity 
in the chemical, automobile, clothing and coal industries is traceable to the same origin r 
In so far as Industrial prosperity is founded on warlike iireparatioii it is not only 
sinister but hollow and unreal The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
w^oalth. As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductive. Though its 
elTect on tlie economy of a nation may bo more stimulating tlian tliat of public works 
in proportion, as the outlay is greater and more variegated, its economic consoquoncos 

are far less beneficial, as nothing is added to the nation’s economic assets. 

When a country imports materials for armaments she produces nothing to export 
in return : under me existing system of barter trade she has to be content with fewer 
of the imports needed for feeding her people or providing materials for normal eco- 
nomic activity. 

Moreover, "it contains an oven greater menace in that countries which have beoomo 
dependent upon armaments for keoping down their unemployment and thus maintain- 
ing a fictitious prosperity no longer dare to slacken the pace of their war-manufaotui‘o 
for fear of tho social consequences which would onsuo. 

Lastly, intensive competition in armaments inevitably produces a state of suppressed 
alarm and anxiety everywhere, which chock the expansion of healthy trade and of 
capital investment and thus further blocks the path of normal recovery. 

Tho obstacles to tho rebirth of confidence, Mr. Butler goes on, aro not only, 
nor perhaps oven now chiefly, financial or economic. ‘‘Overcasting the whole sky is 
tho fear of war, imminent or not remote, which throws its blight over every 
project or transaction based upon a calculation of the future.” 

The tragedy is that at a moment when an intellectual revolt against tho^ ideal of 
self-sufficiency lias sot in (even Hitler has denounced it) “autocratic principles aro 
being more and more widely applied on grounds of military preparedness. Hero 
again is proof that economic recovery is an impossible dream until tho fear of 
another and more catastrophic collapse of tJio whole international system lias boon 
dispelled.” Europe, and tne same may be true of Asia, “stands at a turning-point 
of its fate.” “It is a moment when statesmanship is called upon to rise to greater 
heights than at any time since 1914. If the occasion is allowed to slip the discussiou 
of economic and social progress may shortly become largely academic.” 

XXXVIL Separatist Security 

The conduct and the sequel of the Italo-Abyssinian^ war have 
proved to tho hilt the futility of the League of Nations as an 
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instrument of collective security. Though the new Socialist Premier 
of France and other statesmen are still hoping for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as ‘mutton chop^\ wo are witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give it a decent last burial. And 
those preparations are preparations for individual security — chacha apart 
bancha — as we say in Bengali. The League being finished, war prepared- 
ness will again bo openly, as it has for these years been tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war. The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status quo, cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race of individual security — or, “each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmosP^ game. And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
affected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game. If 
real and permanent economic recovery be impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her. 
Besides that there arc obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country. A small 
increment noticed in Indians foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVIII. Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest. From our 
seat in the Visi torsos blocks of the Legislative Assembly, wo could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an exhilerating and 
exedting game on the floor of the House. Hardly anything can expect 
to be so in an atmosphere of “irresponsible unreality^" that prevails in 
the Chamber. Possibly the game was exhilerating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in it. Party Whips occasionally — 
especially when votes were to be taken — were able to whip the “dead 
horse*^ into a semblance of temporary animation. Wo may csi)ccially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Ilon^ble Law Member — whose speech we have reproduced 
in full in this Register — rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief, fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked — perhaps justly — the Law Member’s advocacy 
— weighty in carefully selected evidence and close-knit in argument as it 
was,^was not a statesman -like speech raising the debate itself to a 
higher plane. 

XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving the Bill, said that the Bill was meant 
for meeting the triple menace of terrorism, communism and of commu- 
nalisra. We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which aiipoars in its due place in the body of this Register. The 
Law Member’s elaborate special pleading may well be taken as being 
based on the text of the Homo Member^s succinct presentation of the 
Government case. 

Stressing the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was 
mainly directed against terrorism, communism and communal unrest in the country 
and^ ho could forosoo no reasonable time when Government could relax their measure 
against this trinle menace. So it was contemplated to put tho measure permanently 
on the statute book. Ho added, besides the tripple menace mentioned, there was the 
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danger of revival of tho civil disobedionco movement, of wb-ich due notice must be 
taken. Sir Henry Craik added : ‘‘It must bo argued that Civil Disobedience is not 
now in force, why, then, any legislation against that. Well, tho movement has only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Coming to the provisions of tho present Bill ho said the first operative important 
clause was that which repeals tlio sections limiting the duration of tho 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the bill pormanont. Again It may bo questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent. When the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to be permanent. But an amendment limiting its life to throe years was 
accepted by Government. It had boon found that temporary legislation did not induce 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. It gavo 
them oncouragemont that they can pursue their activities when favourable atmosphere 
came due to the relaxation of law. 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned, Sir Henry proceeded, tho move- 
ment had now been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure in force and duo partly to the 
revulsion among tho public against it. But it is impossible, having regard to tho 
dangers of tho terrorist movement, to relax tho ^ measures. During tho last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of tho movement. 

“As regards communal unrest, I can recall no time when the problem has boon 
more acute. There has been no time when officials and public have been moro 
appreJionsive of its serious effects. 

“Tho danger of tho Communist Movement is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure tho House that it Is the movement which is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to tho whole organisation of tho society as at present constituted. Lot me 
emphasise that tlie Bill as a wliolo is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against tlireo public serious 
menaces.” 

Contnuing, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to tho Piess must bo 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for the retention of the powers of control 
over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of tlio land to deal with 
inllamraatory writings. Ho cited Gandhiji to show that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in the Press in BU|»port of tho terrorists and in jiraiso of terrorism and 
incitements to bilter communal hatred. Tho Homo Member referred to tho Calcutta 
riots of 192G, and the Punjab riot in April 3927. Attacks on religious leaders wore 
fanned by articles in tlie I’ross. Sir Henry Craik said that in March, 1931 tho 
])Osition deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving tho history of revolutionaries 
w^ero puhlislied. Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praise. Promulgation of the I’ress Ordinance slightly improved tho situation. Hlr 
Henry said whenever tho control over tho Press was relaxed tlio position deteriorated 
dangerously. Institution of dummy editors made action under tho ordinary law useless. 
However, ho opined, a reasonable press had nothing to fear. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over tho administration of tho new Government wliich was coming shortly In 
existence with powers to combat tlio subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who wore uninterestod in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. Tho object of tho legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism. 

XL. The OrrosmoN 

It need hardly be said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition side. 

We are convinced that we can govern the country in her best interests 
without this law, —said Mr. Satyamurti. He concluded by saying that 
the Bill was intended to enthrone autocracy. “It follows that the 
government do not believe in their own reforms, and they do not be- 
lieve in their own courts of justice’\ Dr. Deshmukh characterised the 
measure as double-faced in that while showing to protect the people 
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against communalism*and terrorism, it really wanted to muzzle the 
Press— a great educative agency. 

XLI. Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art involved as against the probable abuses in its applica- 
tion. We feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced in 
this Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches. We should, 
however, like, In particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made. 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (1) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawharlal has recently brought 
Into prominence as the civil liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 

encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence. (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern- 
ment. (4) It keeps the substance of autocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy. (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communalism, or if it touch them, it does so to aggra- 
vate them. 6) A truly responsible ministry backed by the bulk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7). 
It will antagonise the conditions favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Press, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and safeguards in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) •The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem- 
ed necessary in view of the very wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin- 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to part with special powers 
with which they vested themselves In times of emergent 
need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
epmple, for combating the civil disobedience movement. (12) It makes 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime for all time 
and under ^ all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
an end In itself. (14) It Is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights and liberties of the people, but as a matter of fact, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) While the demon .'of communalism 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
interests of all communities and making them combine and cooperate 
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in the promoting of those interests, the dreaded sp6ctre of communism 
cannot be driven away from the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment. 
In other words, communalism will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by anti-national and anti- 
democratic devices ; communism cannot bo withstood by trying here, 
for example, a kind of Indian fascism whether by oflBclal or by non- 
oflScial agencies representing vested interests ; and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to tlie extent of being eradicated by what the 
critics of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
“counter-terrorism/^ (16) Excesses and abuses in the exercise of such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted with the “job’^ 
will be more than negligible or even far above the line of the normal. 
(17) The Police and the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their time and energy. (18) A measure like 
this passed In the teeth of the opposition by a majority of the House 
shows that the authorities are determined to go their own way without 
apparently, caring much for the verdict of that majority — which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy^s — one way or the other. In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by consent and cooperation in the accepted 
democratic sense of the term. 

XLII. The Government Case 

It Is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected In the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case In a condensed form. The Home 
MembePs speech and that of the Law Member to which we have already 
drawn the reader^s attention, state the Government case. That case is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved"' to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation. Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broods over Indiai and as far as one Is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation. 
Even civil disobedience has been In a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not seriously taken to constitutional work In the legislatures. 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within. The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand; therefore, In clear need 
of effective guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them. The 
new system proposed Is an experiment In responsible government in 
India, which, to be successful, must be tried In conditions least unfa- 
vourable to It. It Is no use trying It In Impossible or ummanageable 
conditions. Government have, toereforo, not only forewarned but 
forearmed themselves In this matter. The history of the subversive 
movements In India has demonstrated again and again that whenever 
restrictions on the activities of the Press, associations etc. have been 
removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and have, thereby, gained In volume and 
virulence. The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound <0 
make over their ^‘charge^^ to their successor safe and secure. As re~ 
gards excesses and abuses In the exercise of tlie emergency powers, 
Government do not admit that they have over been much In excess of 
the Irreducible minimum. 

XUII. A Recent Parliament Debate 

We hope the above is a fair and full statement of the Government 
case. We refrain from offering our own comments on the merits of 
the case as presented by the two sides. But wo think a very Interes- 
ting and instructive commentary on the case has been furnished by a 
recent debate in the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma. Wo give below some quotations from 
Reuter’s summary. We shall like to draw special attention to some of 
the observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland’s speech relating to Congress attitude to the new Constitution. 

Lord Ijothian also wolcomod tlio first practical stop to brln^^ tho Constitution into 
being. Ho said that during tho last six: or seven years India liad something of the 
charactoristios of a police state, In which repression of political opinion ha<l boon tlia 
central fact. This had been tho inevitable result of the adaption by tlio Congress of 
the policy of civil disobodionco, which was a challenge to the existence of the Govern- 
ment that any government worthy of tho name must meet. 

For many years that form of governmont, however much It might bo forced upon 
them, inevitably tended to produce abuses In tho police administration and to croato 
estrangement botwoen tho masses and tho Government, and undesirable consoquonces 
of all kinds. If the New Constitution was to come Into operation with any real 
chance of success, It was essential that that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomy was Inaugurating. 

Jjord Lothian added that once provincial autonomy roprosentod tho majority of the 
politically minded In the provinces, tho main cause for political crime In tho past 
would disappear. The provincial government would be able to maintain order because 
they woula represent tno people and not an alien authority. That was tho cardinal 
virtue of the system of responsible government. 

He was sure Lord Zetland would pave the way for rosponsihlllty In tho provinces 
and make It clear that tho quickest way to got rid of ’those hlngs would be for tho 
majority In tho new legislatures to assume full responsibility for law and order subject 
only to the special responsibility of tho Governor In tlio event of groat menace to 
peace and tranquillity. 

Referring to tho financial question, Lord Ijothian said nothing would give a send off 
to the beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices than for tho now 
Ministers to be responsible for nothing else but law and order for five years bocaiiso 
owing to lack of money they would bo unable to Inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform during that period. 

Lord Lothian asked whether it was not possible by a loan or otherwise to give tlio 
provincial governments during tlio first period of stringency some revenues to spend 
on social reform from tho start. Nothing would do more to smooth tho way at the 
beginning and prepare for the far more difficult task of Federation. 

Lord liothian said ho was not afraid of the great battle between socialism and 
capitalism being waged in India provided It was waged on tlie basis of the [larlia- 
mentary system and on democratfo and constitutional lines. What was fatal was 
that It would be fought out as a battle between Fascism and Comraunism, 

Nothing would do more to prevent people from thinking and resorting to revolu- 
tionary and despotic methods, tlian that the new Governments should nave placed 
at tholr disposal for tho time a larger measure of revenue that would come to them 
under the Niemoyer Report. 

Lord Zetland replying said that tho oaiiso of the Act contemplated that tho now 
governments would be given real responsibility assuming they showed tliey were) 
tending to act in a responsible manner, but If the policy advocated in some quarters 
of the Congress was to be tho policy gonoraliy adopted in India, namely, the policy 

9 
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of eotering the now Constitution in orilor to destroy it from within, then there 
would be the grave risk of the Governor having to .exorcise to an extent, he hoped 
it would not bo necessary, the special ])owors conferred on him by the Act. 

Lord Zetland agreed with Lord Lotiiian it was desirable tliat the now governments 
should bo in a nosition to Sj>Gnd money on social services and ho expressed the 
opinion it would be possible if the irnjirovemoiit in <tho oconomic situation continued 
even before the passage of the first five yoais that the provincos might draw some- 
thing from proceeds of the Income Tax. 

XLIV. “The Voiack State” 

“The police state’^ which ^ as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for ‘the last few years, has been necessitated, as he points 
out, mainly by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement. Now that state of things must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices. The question therefore is — What docs the enactment of the 
Criminal Amendment Bill at tliis stage practically amount to ? Does it 
look anything liko a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 
what his Lordship has called a “police state” ? The Secretary of 
State for India, of course, assures ns that the responsibility granted will 
be genuine. But ho makes it a conditional i)ropositiori —if the Ministerial 
and other parties act in a responsible manner. Not a vague condition 
is that. Lord Zetland makes his meaning quite clear. He refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in the new system. 
Will it be in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 
from within or will it be one of co-operation and help ? If the 
former, then there is the “grave risk” of the Governors having 
to draw upon the armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities. The new India Act has suffered no illusions 
to remain lingering about such a “grave risk” being materialised in the 
circumstances described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases. 
There is no doubt tliat the coining Constitution is an adequately insured 
ship putting out to sea. It is the unknown, uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy. But good care has been taken that the ship may not come 
to grief. Even if it should unfortunately founder, her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall bo recovered. lu other 
words, if democracy should fail, the substance of the present rna bap 
system will be in readiness to do the job. This is as it should be. 
But has his Lordship the Marquess of Zetland put to himself this 
simple question ? — Why should the Congress and otlicr parties in 
general combine to wreck the Constitution from within ? For the mere 
fun and joy of it ? Why should a majority in the new legislatures 
habitually be a perverse, mischievous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, michievous lot ? Is it 
because it is perverse and mischievous itself ? Is au experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, in all test cases, it should ruu couuter 
to the ‘'greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV. A London Talk— Mr. Desai 

As to the point that a measure like the Criminal Amendment Act 
was adopted in the interest of the future “responsible government”, 
the following long extract from the gist {A. B, Patrika^s London Cor- 
respondent) of a talk in the House of Commons very recently given by 
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Mr. Deasi, the leader ,of the Congress Party in the Central Legislature, 
should be read as givir>g a direct, clear refutation : — 

Some memboi’B questioned Mr. Desai on his attitude towards the new reforms, 

whether he would he |)ro[)arod to aceo[)t olhee. Mr. Desai had to tell them 
bluntly that the reforms were not reforms as understood in English language. 
Naturally, they were not meant for the advancement of the political freedom of the 
nation. And "he personally felt that it was futile to waste one’s useful time and 
money in running after these reforms or oven to accept offices. Of course, he could 
not^ in fairness to the Congi’oss, say what the altitudes of that body would be, a 

decision which is to be taken later on. But Miss Ellon Wilkinson w^anted to know 

something rnoio than that. She has been intertisting herself in looking after the 
persecuted dews and Hitler opi>onents in this country. And it was but natural that 
she should ask Mr. Desai what would bo his attitude towards tlio Indian socialists if 
his group of poo[)lo were in power in the provin(dal h.'gislaturos. She had to ask 
that question as in the course of his talk, Mr. Desai had given them to understand 
that he was not a socialist. However, Mr. Desai gave a categorical reply, which 
will go a long way In allaying the fears of many English socialists. He told Miss 
Wilkinson that neither lie nor other Congressmen, who were not Socialists, would 
allow the oneraiion of the Criminal law Aineudmont Act. They would not allow the 
country to uo ruled hy dictatorial powers. 

XLVL Lord Zetland’s “Threat” 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland’s “threat” to the Congress, we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative Assembly, who is keen on the point of the 
Council-entry programme being carried to its “logical ends”, say how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that “bolt” from Whitehall comes on 
them : 

I SCO liOj'd Zetland has chosen to abuse his position as Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Lords and to hold out threats to the Congress. Ho is reported 
by I^outors to have said : “If the [lolicy advocated in some quarters iu the Congress 
was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, a policy of entering the 
constitution in ordcu’ to destroy it from within, tlion thoro would be grave risk of 
the (Jovernor liaving to eKorcise, to au extent ho hoped it would not be necessary,— 
the si)ecial powers conforied on him by the Act.” Undoubtedly the Congress is 
])lodgod to the policy that this const itution, wdiich is not wanted by any section of 
political opinion in India, sliould bo roj)lacod at the earliest possible moment by an 
agreed Constitution based on Puma Swaraj. TJiat I boliewe is a policy which will 
commend itself to the people of this country. The first thing for the Congressmen 
to do is to bring the maximura force to boar on the powers that be, and to make 
tliem realise that the Eedoration will be still-born. In every provincial Legislature 
with Congress majority, resolutions will bo brought forward to the effect that Fede- 
ration ought not to come into cxistonco. The Congress will have the sui)port of 
Mr, linnah and his party in this matter, I look forward to a situation when the 
Federation will bo still born. Having road tho Governmont of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governor’s safeguards which can bo brought into play to prevent 
this. 

Then again^ Lord Zetland realises that unless tho Provincial Governments spend 
money on social services, it will be impossible for tho Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves. But ho says there will bo money. He does not know 
what he is talking about. It is perfectly open to Ministers to so run the administra- 
tion as to make tho continuance of tho present Act difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation which will compel tho revision of the Act on agreed lines. 
If they do so what are tho safeguards and special powers which tho Governors can 
hope to exorcise V The Governor’s main special powers are ; prevention of gravo 
menace to tho tranquillity and peace of tho country ; safeguarding tho interests of 
tho minorities. 

These are tho main safeguards. I think Lord Zetland is boating the air when he 
threatens tho Congress. In ST)ite of his ; throats, Congiess candidates will bo 
returned to the Provincial Legislatures in groat majorities and tho Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme into effect in the full hope and confidence that 
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this unwanted Act will bo buried. Sooner or later tlie Act will bo buried, and when 
it is buried. It will be buried unwept, unhonourcd and unsdng. 

XLVIL “Social Service” 

On the vital qiiefition of “social service'^ which, more than anything 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and function upon, we should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply over the following observations on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Hridaynath Kunzni, President of the Servant 
of India Society : — 

“Wo have been planning things in a haphazard way. A now method and a new 
State are needed to plan things as a whole. Wo must plan all production and con- 
siunption in society so that we may bo able to remove the gross inequality that we 
see to-da5^ Without such planning all onr efforts in village uplift will not achieve 
immediate results. We must try to remove the appalling ignorance and poverty 
among the masses and raise tlieii* standard of living. This is Socialism as 1 under- 
stand it. How can you say that it is a menace to society ?” 

Pandit Kunzru w^as of the opinion that it did not matter what the theories of 

Socialism wore or w^hat the professional Socialist agitators said. 

“In the earlier days of political movements in India,” continued Pandit Kunzru, 
“wo were sot thinking of our political rights as wo saw them enjoyed by the British 
people. The books of Spencer, Hume and’ Mill introduced the ideas of freedom in 
the minds of educated Indians. At every stage of our development we jmt forward 
demands on concrete facts wdiicli had brouglit home to us the truth that we lacked 
the political p^ower necessary for our development. Later, we saw that the mere 
structure of Government was not enough hut that economic power ■was also necessary. 
Poverty led to demands for industriiu development and tliat tliore should ho such 

distribution of wealth as W'ould enable the poor of the country to lead useful and 

self-respectful lives. 

“All these changes are not easily brought about. Our theoretical representatives 
in the legislatures have not realised their responsibilities in this respect. We should 
not shirk taking money from whore it can be had by taxation and spend it whore it 
should be spent to provide the poor people with those social amenities which are 
necessarv for all. Tuis is practical Socialism and w^o need no longer bo afraid of 
theories.^’ 

XLVIIL Sand Banxvs on the Beach 

The economic planning carried step by step, and at each step suited 
to and transforming the actual condition of the Indian classes and 
masses, is not ionly a difficult but a complicated problem, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now. The surging tide of an economic re- 
volution fs already advancing on the shores of India. There can be no 
mistaking the signs. The question is — not how like the Anglo-Saxon 
king of old we shall order it to go back, but how like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to-day wo shall prepare to meet the impact and turn It 
to our best advantage without allowing it to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future. Improvis- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not. Tides from the West — 
and to-day tides from the Far East too — have again and again Impacted 
upon this ancient land, sometimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
andfoceans, and sometimes: leaping over Indians snow-clad mountain ranges 
on the west, north or east. The Moscow tide, for example, has been 
more in the nature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than In 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe. A sand bank being 
out of the question, an well-devised and well-executed plan of “draining 
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and irrig:ating: or otherwise controlling^^ the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for. 

Rural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this coun- 
try. The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahajan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss. But it has to be remembered that the Indian. 
Shylock exacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part—al 
most an indispensable part-— of the entire credit system. The system has 
in many cases worked ruthlessly and disasatrously, and the consequen- 
ces, whilst being “abysmaP* to the increasingly impoverished ry-Ot, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahajan himself. Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep. By applying the mach- 
inery of the ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryoBs ruin ; -but the irony of the arrangement is that he also is there- 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor. The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may slightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also. They may settle the existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary. But will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself ? In ending or mending the present money-lending 
system, we shall have to see that it is or can bo replaced by an easier 
and justor system of credit. The relations of the landlord and his tcti- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis, 
even if, or so long as, we arc not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism. 

XLIX. ^General Aspect of tiie Picture 

T’he measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved the general 
aspect of the picture. Reference may be made, for example, to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill. They have barely touched the fringe of the problem as 
wc say. Measures more radical and heroic than co-operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certifying Officer etc. as now proposed or functioning 
arc required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands into which it has been steadily sinking. The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal in the year 1934-35 notes some im- 
provement in such lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms. But the model farms are like isolated oases in a vast Sahara of 
rural listlessness, lack of industry and enterprise and resources, and 
waste. What we require is a model colony or “object-lesson'^ established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages. la 
this not a very large order ? 

L. The Probleisi 

The problem is not less than restoring the Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shali be a 
just, ample and happy one. State initiative and State help is undoubt- 
edly necessary for laying the foundation solidly and broadly. But this 
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is not to pay that the people themselves should orfly sufler and sigh in 
silence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and comes to 
rescue. They must help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should, in part^ free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro- 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and ^ broadly. 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her dua 

LI. Council Measures: Bengal 

Towards the end of November we find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors^ Bill. Some members obj(‘cted to the 
measure on the ground that it was simply dallying with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo low- 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government 
Mr. N. K. Basu thought, for example, that the Bill might wreck the 
whole system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help. Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground— 
blind uncle is better than no uncle.’^ The Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day.^* Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what wc have said before ? 

LIL Bombay 

In the Bombay Council we find a rural uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self-Government for a plan of distributing Rs. 7 
lacs granted by the Central Government. It was proposed that the 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick Syke’s scheme of village improvement 
In the beginning of October wc find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which was “to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience.’^ Bengal was 
also reforging her Public Safety Act. So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming therasclves against future dangers. In 
Madras, in U. P. and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres- 
sing itself. 

LIIL A. L C. C. 

In the middle of October there was held at the “Congress House”, 
Madras, a meeting of t lie All India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subject considered was the question of the acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution. For a detailed report 
of the proceedings wo may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of this 
Register. On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acharya Krlpalani placed before the House the following resolution of 
the Working Coraraittee — 

‘‘Considering the long Interval of tlmo that is bound to elapso before the next 
general provincial elections under the now constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee Is of opinion that it Is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and Impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of aoceptanco or non-accoptanoo of office at this stage and therefore It affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make It clear that It sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.” 

An amendment to the above was moved by T. Prakasara who in 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mature to decide the cinestion. The interval of time between now and 
the cdections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re- 
quired to bo done.^' Ho proceeded to plead for a definite lead, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con- 
gress would simply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded. The policy of indecision, we may add, 
was in evidence in connection with the so-called Communal Award 
also. Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for the present, or because it was nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV. National Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also bo made to the National Liberal 
Federation wliich held its 17th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December. The Presidcutl il address of Mr. Venkataram Sastri—which 
will be found in its due [fiaco in this Register — should bo carefully r< ad 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act. It also 
Indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes. It ably argues — from the Liberal point of 
view — the point as to what should be the attitude .of the 
progressive parties in India in regard to those changes. We reproduce 
hero the argument at some Ifength, and it will be interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view. 

“There Is diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into tho legislatures ; we must koop aloof. 
Others liold that we must outer tho Councils. Of those who are for entering tho 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there Is no purpose in going Into 
the Councils unless wo are pj’eparod to accept office. There are those who hold that 
wo must wreck tho Act, that Is, make its working impossible. Wo must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where 
necessary. We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, whore 
necessai'y, but should opnoso wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between those alternatives It must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work tho Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because It is unacceptable to us leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work tho Act, It will work 
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you”. If you do not work tho Act. the Act does not thereby become unworkable. 
If you were so united that by refusing to work the Act, It should become unworkable, 
this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then have secured every 
provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That Is why the 
Act Is thurst on us with the assurance that If we did not work the Act, others may 
still be found In tho country to work It. Those do not mind what the majority 
think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go In and work 
the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should go in and 
work the Act. 

“Keeping our unprogresslve elements from the Counoils, is it not in Itself 
desirable, nay Is It not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that the 
progressive parties in the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti- 
nationalistic elements to go Into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw 
in this argument ? I see none. It Is then absolutely necessary tliat the entry into 
the Councils should be aocoptod, at least to keep out the undesirables. You must go 
into tho Councils In large numbers. In fact, you must bo there In a majority or at 
least in sufficient numbers to have a controlling Influence. Then you may he invited 
to form tho ministry. Do you accept office or do you reject It and sit in opposition 
to the Government ? If you prefer to sit In opposition, some one else will undertake 
to form the ministry. Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such 
as are detrimental to national interests ? That Is to say, are you to wreck the Act, 
by opposing all measures of Government, even If they should be beneficial ? Indis- 
criminate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was In full sympathy with It. unless you had tho 
country backing you in any such programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

“I do not expect any such programme to succeed. Tho unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to be created. When that unity Is created It may 
be that wrecking Is not necessary for securing changes in the Constitution. Such a 
unity may be me result of work done In the coimtry. It may be tho result of 
working within the Council also. The work within the Council will quicken tho 
work in the country. In power, you will be able to do a groat deal more than in 
oppositton ; one gets more support In power than In opposition from tho official 
hierarchy right up to tho top. Contact and association toll more than tho merit of 
any question. For your beneficent measures you may be sure of support from tho 
Governor. I am speaking with some knowledge of how contact and association 
secure support oven whore the support is Invoked for ill-concelved and wrong-headed 
measures. 

“Wrecking as a programme Is of- questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility In any circumstances Is refusal to make those contacts and asso- 
ciation that make smooth tlio path of work and achievement. 

The Eight Hon'ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastrl said that the enactment 
of the new India Act was the result of our weakness and utter help- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us. As there was no escape, they 
must submit Advantage had been taken to the fullest extent of the 
discord among Indians In the matter of the framing .’of the provisions of 
the new Act. ..There was no Incongruity In severely condemning the 
constitution and working It, as the thing had been thurst upon us with- 
out our seeking or co-operation It was in our hands to make use 

even of this evil Instrument for securing our purpose. 

With regard to the party programme, we give below the following 
extract from the President's speech — 

While it Is essential that programme-makers should know what has been done in 
other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into tlieir programme 
without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country. There is some 
informed and much uninformed planning In the country in imitation of the Five- 
Year Plans and Ten-Yeai* Plans of other countries, so much so that the word, i)lan- 
ning, and the idea behind It are tn danger of becoming discredited. But a party 
programme is necessary without delay. 
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If the masses of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it ^ out. The relief ^ to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the increase in these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised industries and tlie problem 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention. The pressure on agriculture 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and village 
industries as a now or an additional occupation for the rural population. Nationalisa- 
tion in certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, in Posts 
and Tclegra})hs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc., nationalisation 
has become an established fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment in each case on the merits without makijig a fetish of nationalisation as 
applicable in all circumstances and to all departments of economic life. Fair condi- 
tions of lifo and fair distribution of the profits of industry as between capital and 
labour must ho secured if iiood bo by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing soidal justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promjitly achieved by social legislation than by the doubtful ami 
difficult paths of Socialism. 

LVI. “The Moving Picture’^ 

In this last paragraph of tho Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment. We 
hope the Register has catered for ev(‘ry shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance. In these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture — which is both shaded and blurred. The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies. Such a play is quite natural in the assemblage of com- 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian sub-continent. As a living reality it has to 

be even welcomed, not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. But in the resultant it should iend to be a 

harmony and not discord. The various ideas and interests that are 
crossing^\ or conllicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and iriterests 
if they are to further tlio ends of a common life and endeavour. 
By conflict they should only round off’ the angularities 

of one another which stand in the way of their composing thcmsf*lves 

into an evolving harmony. By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another. Some groupings ar d adjustments are helpful, 
others are not. Now, what are so and what are rjot canrjot ho. told 
unless we inspect the background where the key board of the ‘huoving 
picture’^ works. 


LVII. “The Background’' 

The background is shaded and blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of the whole drama woiks there. It is required to throw light 
on it — not fitful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dis^pel it- It is the light of irdrospeetion 
— dispassionate and calm. It should reveal (he inner working of our 
individual and grouj) minds. It should psycho-analyse the subconscious 
10 
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contept of those minds. The various parties aftd persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act, and consider whether these should or 
should not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield. It should fully understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side. It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh, consider and reconsider. Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord. An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from partisan, separatist, superficial group psychology. (Specially con-^ 
tributed by Prof. Promothonatk Mukhopadhya] 
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Autumn Session — Simla — ^17th. to 28th. September 1935 

The Council of State commenced the autumn session at Simla on the 17th, 
September 1935. There was a fair attondauco, Sir Maiieckjee Dadabkoy presided. 

Sir Maurice Brayshay informed the House that the capital required for providing 
fans in third class compartments of first class railways would be from one and a 
Jialf to two croros of rupees. Hence, they wore unable to embark on it. Information 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in inter-class compartments. 

Indian Trooos in Ahyssinia 

The adjournment motion of Rai Bahadur M. P. Mehrotra was discussed qnlv for 
forty minutes when it was withdrawn. The mover as well as the supporters disclaim- 
od any 'utention to censure the Oovcrnraent for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not be used for purposes other than 
India's defence and if used it must be at Hritish Government’s cost. 

Mr. P. N. Sapru stressed that the Standing ("ommittoes of both Houses could 
be consulted by the the Government of India before sending the troops. M.r. Mahomed 
Padsha and Mr. Hosain Imam supported the suggestion for the Standing Committee. 

Sir Betrand Olancy^ Political Secretary, pointed out tliat trooi)S had been sent to 
Addis Ababa witli a view to protect Indians and other .British subjects and the 
entire cost of tlie despatch of troops there would be borne by the British Govern- 
ment. 

IHh Excellency the Comniander -in- Chief saiil that the troops had been sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with the policy laid down by the Civil Government. His 
personal view was if the legislature presented an absoruiely agreed proposal which 
was workable, then the Government would seriously consider it. Lot it be remember- 
ed. His Excellency said, questions like the despatch of troops were decided quickly 
and if Standing Committees com|)osed of representives of far-off pjovinces were to 
be consulted there woo'd be delay. Answering Mr. Uamsc^’an Das Ifis Excellency 
informed that if England were really seriously entanglotl in the war, they wi're bound 
to have a considerable period of warning. There might be many occasions in which 
India might have to give a qui^ik answer, such as the holding of the western gate- 
way (Aden) or holding the oil supply in the Persian Gulf. In sueh a ease quick 
answers about sending troops would be necessary. But normally there would bo iilenty 
of time to consult tiui legisiJAtUi.^^}^ Excellency added wo go to war, wo wish 
to go with India behind it.” 

Drugs Enquiry pEroRT 

18lh. SEPTEMBER : — In the Council of State to-day, Sir N. Choksy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to give early cllecd to the comdusions of the Drugs 
Inquiry Committee. TJie mover explained the 0[)eralion of laws in tho various coun- 
tries, which checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by the Govern- 
ment of India to take effective remedy in the interest of the health of the people. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna moved an amendment that if the Government for fiiuineial or 
other reasons were to delay giving effect to all the coneliisions of tho ( 'ominitlee, at 
least they should legislate with a ^>ew to elfectively preventing the sale of spurious 
drugs. Sir P. Sethna quoted from the present law and also the views of the Magis- 
trates to show how the existing law was inadequate. Ho contended that tho existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
drugs escaped. 

Mr. Ramchandra^ on behalf of tho Government, said that the problem was prima- 
rily provincial and the Government of India could only eo-oiierate regarding legisla- 
tion. Tho provinces felt unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale of 
spurious drugs. Before the Government of India wore asked to embark on legisla- 
tion, they should find why the present law was found unfit and inadequate. Unless 
the provincial Governments were prepared for simultaneous action in the matter, 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing. Even if the Government of 
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India were to take steps in centrally administered areas, the cost would he in the 
neighbourhood of three lakhs, ^ » 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das, Mr. S. Askuram and Mr. Rossain Imam 
joined in supporting the demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigenous drugs, with proper control over both indigenous and imported, was 
essential for the health of the people. ^ la 

Sir N. Choksy regretted the non-possumus attitude of the Government anu^ 
speaking with over 50 yeai'S of experience as a medical man, urged immediate action. 

Mr. Ramchandra detailed the efforts already made in medical research at Kasauli, 
Calcutta and other centres. , • a -la mu 

The amendment of Sir Phiroze Sothna w' as carried by 24 votes against IJ. ine 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-official cheers. 

Women Franchise 

The Council then adopted Mr. Hossain Imam's resolution urging the removal of sex 
disqualitication and enfranchisement of women having requisite qualincatjon to vote 
in the Council of {State elections, which was supported by Mr. Banerjee and Mr. M. 
Padtha, Mr. T. Sloan, Home Secretary, announced that the Government s attitude 
was one of strict neutrality. 

Indian Army Officers 

Rai Bahadur Lala M. P. Mchrotra moved next a resolution rocommonding to the 
Government not to repeat the expedient of recruitment of 100 British officers to 
meet llie shortiige of the Indian Army officers recruited between 1921 and 19.>0. The 
movtu asked what was the necessity for recruitment this time, whereby the i>ace oi 
Indianisation was retarded. If the Government wished, they could accelerate 
Indianisation by promotion from the existing strength and also by an increase lu 
the number of cadets of the Indian Military Academy over and above the present 
figure of 60. -i 

Jdis Excellency the Commander -in-C hie f thought that the mover had misunder- 
stood the reasons which forced tho Government of India to follow the present course, 
lie said tliat owing to an immense expansion of the Army during the Nvar and 
under-recruitment in the years immediately succceeding it, it became necessary to 
rc-adjust the jiroportion of officers of tho different ranks, namely, captains, majois, 
colonels, etc., and eliminate a large number of senior officers, llio bringing in of lUU 
British officers now was not a deep-laid plot on their jiart to slow the pace of 
Indianisation. After the actual cadres were reduced, about 1,85.) officers left the 
Indian Army between 1922-30. Still it was impossible to keep the correct projiortion 
of the various ranks of officers and there existed an abnormal distribution of oiticeis. 
Ills Excellency stressed that it would be impossible to follow tho mover’s suggestion 
of liringiug in large numbers of young officers from the bottom. 

Rai Bahadur Mehrotn-a withdrew his resolution. 

Protecticn of Milch Cattle 

Raja Raqhunandan Prasad Singh moved that the bill to protect milch cattle be 
referred to a joint committee of tho Central Legislature consisting of 12 members. 

Mr. J. C. Banerjee, Mr. 11. P. Bariia, Lala Ramsaran Das and the Raja of 
Darhhanga suiiportod the motion, while Sir Mahomed Hayat Khan Noon, opposed it. 

Mr. iiamaehandra, on beiialf of the Government, opjioscd the motion and said that 
there was no danger of milch cattle going down and quoted tigures to show that 
the number, on the other hand, was steadily increasing. Tho object of the mover 
would be gained by improving the breed and the Government were doing all that 
was necessary in that uirection. The motion was rejected by 26 votes to 18. 

Indians Overseas 

Sir Phiroze Sethna next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Socretarv of tho Government of India in oharge of Indians overseas to cope 
with the problem affecting their interests which was growing m number and com- 
plexitics 111 tho different parts of the world. Sir P. Sothna traced the history of the 
Indian emigration problem and prior to 19 12 for over years, the Governraonts 
policy had been one of benevolent but watchful neutiality. Now there were oyer 
25 lakhs of Indians outside India and the Government of India coma not re^onably 
claim that their interests in the different places were satisfactorily looked after. 
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What was worse was that the Colonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually pushing out Indians and wanton attacks were made 
against Indians depriving them of their legitimate rights, especially in Kenya, 
Zanzibar, etc. It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official would 
prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians, but at least it would help the Govern- 
ment of India to be able to be more watchful and take prompt action in time to 
safeguard their interests. He suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence service abroad. 

Mr. P, N. Sapru and Sardar Buta Singh supported. 

Mr. Ramachmidra, replying on behalf of the Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities in this matter and 
were fully aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad. On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and the public and related the 
circumstances under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to ^ nrotect Indian cause. The question of reorganisation of 
tile Secretariat was still i)onding. He admitted that under the now constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would bo taken when the time came. 
At present, there were one Joint Hecretary and one Deputy Secretary doing overseas 
worlc but neither was doing it exclusively. 

Sir Phiroze Seihna^ in view of tho sympathetic reply, withdrew the resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th. 

Protection to Glass Industry 

20lh. SEPTEMBER: —In tho Council of State to-day, Rai Bahadur M. P, Mcfi- 
rotra moved a resolution urging the Government to give effect to the Tariff Board’s 
recommendation for protection to glass industry. 

He complained against the delay of throe years by the Government in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to tlie industry, merely on tlio ground 
that tho case of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, tlie industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of jirotection. 

Mr. T. A. Stewart^ Commerce Secretary, said that the Government were not bound 
to accept tho recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body. Soda asli 
was a most important material for manufacture, for wliicli in the atsenco" of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad. Tho anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise. Tho Govern- 
ment by altering the duty on the imports of soda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly live per cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, tho policy of discriminating [irotectiou would be ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr. IJossain Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was imported fully from Uganda and the textile industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at least some 
advantages ? Was it because tho glass industry was poor, that the Government show- 
ed a different treatment V 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad, Mr, Jagannath Pandit,, Mr. *9. Askuran and 
Mr. P. N. Sapru further supported the rosolutidn and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed, the industry might be crippled for ever. Tho Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade priiiciplos of the present Finance Member, who thrust 
his convictions on tho Government. 

Mr. Stewart repudiated Mr. Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between tho major industries like textile, steel and 
tho minor industry like glass. 

The House divided and the resolution was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elected members in tho Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Sterling Loans 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved a resolutions conveying tho disapproval of the Houso 
of the flotation of sterling loans by the Secretary of State and requesting him to 
abstain from floating sterling loans in tlie future. 

The mover recalled that on March 20, 1932, his resolution for the reduction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government. But a fortnight later, three 
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and a half percent sterling loan was raised by the SecHstary of State while shortly 
thereafter a loan was floated in India at a rate that Indian loan wont down and thero 
was panic in the market. In September the same year, he was told by the Finance 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing in December 
1933 from the Treasury balance. Dut the Secretary of State actually floated anollior 
sterling loan at tliree and a half percent. Mr. Ilossain Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay up this debt. He argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but just as a feeler towards the British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932, the Secretary of State made India the scape-goat. The recent 
slerling loan was also not urgent, for the Secretary of State had a huge balance of 90 
crores. Finally, Mr. Ilossain Imam opined that within a period of IG years since the 
introduction ol Keforms not a single funded sterling loan was paid from the reserve. 

Mr. Buta Singh thought that the Government should have freedom to raise 
money in the cheapest market. 

Mr, Tallefits^ Finance Secretary, affirmed that thero was no truth in the statement 
that the Secretary of State borrowed without reason and pointed out that no borrow- 
ting was resorted to, unless money was required. A largo proportion of sterling or 
rupees-debts were incurred for productive purposes. Tlie policy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett and reiterated by Sir George Schuster and 
Sir James Grigg that the Government finances should bo based as far as possible on 
productive rupee capital in India. But this could not bo done with a mere wave of 
the hand. None would borrow at a biglier rate of interest with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate. The United States was sometimes glad to raise money 
outside. There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not so willing. Bocently, there had been reduction in the sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions. The resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England even if the rate was clieap. And 
there was £79 million maturing in the course of the next few years. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ranisaran Das asked why the Goveimmout of India raised 
money in England, wlien money could be raised in India at the same rate, 

Mr. Talleiits: Because payments in England are mnde in sterling. 

Mr. Ilossain Imam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards. 

The resolution was lost without division. 

Indians in Kenya 

Mr. P. N. Saprti's resolution regarding Konya was wdtlidrawn, after a brief dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination Jigainst 
Indians even in a Crown colony. He stressed that the matter was of fundanumtal import- 
ance to Indians in which India’s honour and ultimahdy aliogiain^e to the British 
Crown were involved. The higl) lands represeiitiMl the best lands in Kenya and he de- 
manded why Indians wdio helped considerably to huiltl Kenya were dejirived of an 
oppoi’tunity to acquire lands. He feared that giving effect to the Carter C-ommissiun’s 
recommendations would deprive even the elementary rights of Itidian settlors. 

Mr. Ramchandra^ on behalf of the Government, declared that there was an identi- 
ty of opinion between both Government of India and the puplio on the question. Ue 
emphasised the strong view^s of the Government of India taken up in 1923 to wliich 
they still adhered. He referred to the debate in Iho Assembly last March since when 
they made representations to the Colonial Office through tlie Secretary of State for 
India, fully stressing the feelings in India. In view of the actions already taken, Mr. 
Sapru’s resolution was belated. Mr. Kamchandra pointed out that the subject was still 
one of negotiations and that the corrospondence could not ho published, until the 
negotiations were completed. The resolution was withdrawn. The House adjourned. 

Official Bills 

2 Ul. SEPTEMBER Four Bills as passed by the Assembly and two motions 
were passed by the Council of State at a brief sitting, lasting 17 minutes. They 
were the amending Bills to the Array Act, the Central Provinces Court Act, the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and tlie Provincial Insolvency Act. 

The two motions were for electing a member eacli to serve on the Standing 
Committee of the Posts and Telegraph Department and tho Central Advisory Board 
of the Education Council. The Council adjourned till 23rd. when the certified Criminal 
Jjaw Bill was taken up for consideration. 
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Cui>nNA.L Law Amendment Bill 

23 rd. SEPTEMBER Thoygallorios woro crowded to-day. prominent persons includ- 
ing Mr. Griffiths, Bengal Civilian and Mr. M. S. Aney, Nationalist Party Leader in the 
Assembly, when the Council of State commenced discussion of tho Criminal Law Bill 
as certified by the Governor-Gonoral. 

Mr, T, Sloan^ Homo Secretary, contended that tho Bill was designed in tho inter- 
est of peace and good government in India by provisions intended to deal with tho 
possible revival of civil disobedience and forces of terrorism. Communism and commu- 
nalism. Tho Government attached importance to the Bill, which they considered 
essential in the interests of India The refusal of the Assembly even to take tho Bill 
into consideration resulted in the Bill coming in a recommended form to bo acoopted 
or rejected but not to be amended. Mr. Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not influence the attitude of the House in considering tho Bill 
with duo sense of responsibility. Referring to the civil disobedience movement, Mr, 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress leaders Including Mr. Gandhi. Picketing had become a normal feature of ex- 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
from the picketers’ religious, economic and political views. Tho Bill would not apply 
to peaceful picketing resorted to in Industrial areas, but only to picketing of a political 
character. As regards unlawful associations, the Act of 1908 was found by tho 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of such asso- 
ciations, it was necessary to remove tiieir headquarters and rob them of funds. 

As for terrorism, tiiough the situation in Bengal had improved, none would hold 
that it was cither dead or dying, for there was plenty of evidence that tho terrorists 
were still active, constantly infecting new victims. It showed itself also in Ajmer, tho 
United Provinces and Hiliar. Any relaxation of the control of the Press whoso writ- 
ings glorillcd the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise. 

Mr. Sloan contended tliat tho rapid deterioration of tho Press would follow, whon- 
ovor control was relaxed. tCriticism of tho Government was not prevented, but distor- 
tion of facts for seditious propaganda must be chocked. Though tho control of tho 
Press as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than tho situatiou demanded. 

Tho increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue restriction on tho liberty of the Press. Tho value of tho Press provisions was 
not that they would exercise restraining inlluenco on irresponsible section and at tho 
same time enable the Government to deal with tho manifestation in an effective man- 
ner, when any paper overstepped the mark. 

As regards Communism, tho objects as published were the violent overthrow of tho 
British Governmont, the abolition of Indian States, the establishment of Soviet Govern- 
ment, confiscation of lands, etc. Comrnimalism was tho latest danger which also ob- 
tained encouragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governraenis 
unanimously favoured all tho provisions of the Bill. Seldom had tho Government of 
India obtained such unanimity in favour of any measure as on this Bill. (Cheers.) 

Sir Phiroze Seihna was the first Opposition speaker. He felt inclined to support 
the Bill in respect of tho provisions relating to terrorism, Communism and commu- 
nalism and was oven ready to cuidail, if not eradicate, tlio gutter Press, hut as tho 
Bill had come certldod to which no amendment could bo made, ho was constrained not 
to support the Bill. The Bill was apparently intended to mako plain-sailing for tho 
Governmont for all time, for why should tile Government make it permanent when it 
was open to ministers of the Federal Governmont to have such an Act ? Why not 
have this Bill for throe or live years ? Why in perpetuity ? This was its chief defect 
and as the Council by tlie Govoruor-Genorar's cortilicatiori was deprived of making 
amendments, he had no option but to 0 ])poso it. 

Whenever any reforms woro about to be inaugurated, there woro repressive laws. 
It almost showed that Britishers woro unaid o to carry on the administration in India 
without some repressive legislation or other. Sir P. 0. Sothna congratulated tho 
Governmont on deleting tho provisions relating to civil disobedience itself. He hoped 
that this .was not done by way of a son, so that tho rest of tho Bill might bo 
accepted in to to by the Legislature, lie whole-hoar tedly favoured tho provisions 
against terrorism, but wliilo endeavouring to put that down, tho Govornm(3nt must 
adequately satisfy national aspirations. Ho was glad tliat an anti-torrorist league was 
formed in Bengal with branches. 

If tho communistic activities woro dangerous, they must bo supprossed, but it 
would bo sheer folly to attempt to kill tho tliought of Communism. Wore tho Govern- 

11 
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ment going to ban Prof. Laski. Mr. MacMiirray and a host of other writers? An anti- 
dote to Communism was a well-oonsidored, practical system of social and economic 
reconstruction. Communalism could be sup{>ressod, if every officer of the Government 
was strictly enjoyod to maintain most scrupulous impartiality and show no bias against 
any community. But no special legislation of this kind was necessary to meet commu- 
nalism, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Police Act were 
quite sufficient. 

Khayi Bahadur Ahdul Hofeez referred to the prosecutions by the Punjab Govern- 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act in connection with the Shahidganj 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim members of the 
legislatures, as to the courso of action they should adopt as regards the Bill before 
the House. However, ho was not embarrassed of those actions of the Punjab Govern- 
ment while passing this Bill, but hoped that the Government should give careful 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of the measure. He 
supported the Bill. 

liai Bahadur il/. P. Mehrotra said that it was an irony of fate that every instal- 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was re])eating itself at the present time also. Speaking on the merits 
of the Bill, Kai Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism were due to 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not stamp out the evil. Tlie 
best method was to develop industries and find out avenues of employment for the 
youths of the country. If that was done, the movement would die a natural death. 

Boferring to comrnunalism, he asked whether the most su])erior appointments at 
present mono])olised by non-Indians were not part of Government’s policy of sectarian- 
ism. By suppressing the Press, communalism could not be stamped out. He divined 
that the" motive of the Bill was tliat they wanted to establish the rule of order rather 
tlian law. TJie speaker quoted o])inioiis expressed in the old Imperial Council by Mr. 
Gokhalc and 8ir M. Dadabhoy (now President) in support of his arguments. 

The President pointed out that those were said 25 years ago. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrotra : You were perhaps of the same age then as ourselves 
(Laughter). 

Mr. Mitchell^ Loader of tlio House, asked whether the sj)eakor was in order to 
quote the views expressed years ago by one who now occupied the chair. 

The I\esideni : It is not pro])er etiquette. The hon’ble member would be showing 
good taste by not referring to such views. 

Continuing, Bai Bahadur Mehrotra quoted the views of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr. Gladstone and contendud tliat the proposed Press Law would act as a deterrent on 
the diffusion of knowledge and the Bill taken as a wliolo was meant to bo luxury to 
safeguard 11 lo iut crests of Government officers. 

Mr. </. C. Bancrjee described the Bill as tlio quack remedy of a quack doctor. In 
order to cure local discaso in the Punjab and Bengal, tlio Government iiad brought 
forward a Bill for the wliole of India, The Government liad no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on the whole of India fur the sake of dealing with a 


local disease. 

Mr. P. N, Sapru opposed the Bill as being inconsistent with the basic principles 
of liberal democracy. It would mean the funeral of democracy while India Avas still 
in infancy, for it gave powers for the future Government of vested interests to crush 
the op})Osition political jiartios by diMjluriiig them unlawful and forfeiting their funds, 
lie would rather trust the British executive than llie Government of vested interests. 
The verdict of the Assembly in rejecting the liill at corisidei-ation stage was oerfectly 
legitimate. Why did not the Government accejd at least the suggestions of tlio Gov- 
ernment's own friends before certifying the Bill?^ 

l)ealing Avitli the provisions of the Bill, ho criticised them as being ojiposod to tho 
principles of British jurisprudonco. It was true that civil disobodienee had not been 
eompletely abandoned, but the Government, by this Bill, only helped civil resistors, 
who elevated suffering to tlie levels of religion. If the Government followed a wise 
and generous ])oliey, there would bo no civil disobedience, lie suspected that the Bill 
was really in the nature of a further safeguard. 

Mr. Sapru exhaustively criticised tlie provisions rclatin^j to the Press and, after 
paying a tribute to the work of eminent Indian journalists in the progress of India, 
condemned the provisions as intended to muzzle the Press. Mr. Sapru was prepared 
for no compromise over tho Press provisions and said that the Government’s booklet 
ooutained writings of a section of tho Press only jin tho Punjab and Bengal. ‘Why 
then should the United Provinces Press or Press £of other provinces be penalised ? 
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For the growth of responsible government, there sliould be a vigorous and healthy 
press, which would be dilTicult to grow under this Bill. Ko condemned terrorism as 
being against the genius of Indian religion, and regarding communalism, ho said that 
for part of it, the responsibility rested on the British Government in India by making 
communalism a criterion for appointments. 

The Maharaja of Darhhanna supported the measure, as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. State-holders who looked to the (Jovonirnent for protection of 
their rights and interests considered it their paramount duty to ^ strengthen the Gov- 
ornmont’s hands to keep a chock on those factors, wliich had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act which it was intended to continue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience. If terrorist activities, Communistic menace and communal unrest 
did not assume uglier shape, it was because the executive were fully armed to deal 
with them, Tlie Maharaja asked : “Should we wait till civil disobedience ]*e-appears, 
till there are more murders and dacoities committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got more recruits, till communal unrest develojied into civil war and then re- 
arm the executive with the necessary powers to meet the situation or should wo 
give the power here and now to niainiain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if [daced 
on the statute book, would enable the situation to improve still further. Tliorc is no 
Machiavellian design in the })rescni Goveriiineut, for tlu^y are only anxious to hand 
over tlie reins of otlice to responsible l\iinisters in the bust of conditions. So long as 
we hold the present executives responsible for the mainteriaiico of law and ordor, 
we must arm it with power to discharge its duties.” 

Mr. M. Suhrau'ardy coming from aMidnai)ore said that the Government wore justi- 
fied to bring forward the Bill, But when it was twice ngected by the popular lioiise 
why should the Government thrust, it down India’s throat V He preferred the Govern- 
ment waiting till December and if, after then, the situation was to become bad, then 
they could bring forward the Bill. 

Mr. K, N. N. tiinha of Nashipore wa.s not ])reparod to arm tlio executive with 
such an absolute and autoci'atic measure for any future uouting'^iv'y. However, lie 
would liave preferred extending for a few years tlie life oi lii-* ux: ■lin/; Act. As it 
was not ])Ossible to suggest amendments, lie would remain neutral. 

Mr. Campbell of tlie Hengal Chamber of Coinmoree had no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor-General, wJiilo certifying Hie Bill, had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it was necessary for the welfare of tli.i })eople of India. Ho believed 
tliat there would arise few occasions for action under this Bill and if the people 
observed the law, the Bill would for all practical purpose remain a dead letter. 

liaja Charanjit Singh and Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh strongly supported 
the Bill as necessary for sujiressing subversive movements. 

Sir N. Choksy exppressed Hie opinion that those who ojiposod the measure had 

not discussed it on its merit and had side-tracked tlie arguments in their refusal 

to face facts. He believed that prevention was better tlian cure and the policy of the 

Congress which brought desolation and misery to the masses was still fresh in me- 

mory. Ho was of opinion that iiicketiug could never bo iieaccfiil. Ho whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ramsaran Das^ Leader of the Opposition, said that they were 
left in the unfair jiositiou of either accepting or rejecting the Bill. Hence thole was 
no alternative left to them, but to oiiposu it in toto. He appealed to tho Government 
to reconsider the matter ami in the liglit of tho conclusive verdict of tho Assembly. 
Drop the Bill and leave the local Councils to take local measures to deal witli danger 
against which tho Government wished to arm themselves. If necessity to deal with 
civil disobedience arose, it was o])oii to tho Government to enact ordinance in tho 
light of past expoi'ionce, but would bo unwise to arm tho Govornraeut with jicrmanoiit 
legislation as that would retard the healthy growth of democratic administration and 
outlook. 

Sir Mahommed Hayat Khan Noon^ with his kiiowlcdgo as Commissioner in the 
Punjab, testified to the fact that the ordinary law failed and it was only by emergoiicy 
powers given in 1930 that the Government could deal witii tho various' menaces. 

The Council then adjourned. 

25th. SEPTEMBER : — During tho debate to-day Mr. V. K. Kalikar was the 
hrst speaker on the Bill. II o accused tho Oovornmont of breaking tho pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Harry Haig, former Home Member to tho popular House, tliat 
the Act was intended to quoll civil disobedionco alone and its coutinuanco or other- 
wise would lie in others’ hands than the Government’s. Tho British Government 
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still pinned their faith to democracy and Parliamentary institutions and they were 
entirely mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy. If 
they wanted such cnaciments it was better they throw away the mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia. The speaker claimed that picketing was 
recognised even under the Gandhi-Irwin Pact and the oxistonce of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even in England, there existed papers like 
“Buglar Times,” also the worst si)ecimens of which ho would make a present to the 
Home Member. (Laughter). 

Sir Henry Crae A; said that the Bill came in a certified form because a majority 
of the Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twice. The fault did not Ho 
at the doors of the Government. The onlv change in the circumstances in India 
since 1932 was the suspension of civil disoWlience. Hence, the Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to check the ordinary manifestation of 
that movement. But according to public statements of the Congress leaders and 
even speeches in the Assembly, the Civil Disobedience mentality could not die. In 
fact, the Congress Party opposed the measure, because they did not want that the 
Government should have powers to kill civil disobedience again, when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. The picketing mentality was against the basic 
ideas of democracy. 

The main justification for^ the Government making the Bill permanent \t'as that 
they did not foresee within the measure of time, when the triple menace of 
terror ^m, Communism and communal unrest would be less serious than at present. 
^10 terrorist situation in Bengal, no doubt, improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was [lartly because of revulsion of fooling 
against the terrorist methods. But since the last Delhi session of the Legislature, 
there had been 27 instances of terrorist outrages, including throe murders, a few 
dacoities and certain armed robbery, in which bombs and other woa])ons wero 
used. Last night, the Government received a report of the murder of a Polico 
constable by a suspect, when arrested. 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing, and tliougb Sir Henry Craik 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition were against such doctiines,’ still it 
remained a danger because dangerous doctrines through Indian propagandists trained 
in Communists school abroad and with communist funds wero steadily being spread 
in India. 

Regarding comraunalism, Sir Henry Craik recalled the Karachi, Lahore, Firozabad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champaran and Noakhali riots and said that the ‘‘Govern- 
ment would bo failing in their duty, if they allowed the jioisou of communal hatred 
to spread in India”. For one unrest, the Govornment officers had prevented at least 
twenty. (Cheers). Most of the district officers were Indians and their main pre- 
occupation was to allay and assuage communal differences. 

The Home Member emphatically denied the statement (hitliorto completely unsubs- 
tantiated) that the Government were responsible for communal hatred. Whenever 
any communal disturbances occurred, both parties cried “Send us British . officers, 
British Magistrates and Britisli Judges”. Thero is no use in blaming the Government. 
Never in my experience of 36 years have I known communal unrest so groat a 
menace to peace as in India. 

Sir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with the ])rovisions relating to the Press 
and invited any member of the House to come and wade through the 429 printed 
pages containing newspaper cuttings sup[*lied by local Governments with a view to 
satisfy himself as to the seditious propaganda and incitement to murder. He addod 
that there was a section of the Press, which owed no allegiance to any party on 
principle, but indulged in reviling other people. 

A Member : Why did the Government penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta? 

Sir Henry Craik : Because they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are we 
to keep quiet ? 

Bai Bahadur M, P. Mehrotra : They should bo merely contradicted. 

Concluding, Sir Henry Craik said that the terrorist, the Communist, the sedition- 
monger and the civil disobodionco-man, all interfered with the liberty of the people 
of their victims. The Government wore bound to protect the ordinary peaceful and 
law-abiding citizens, from the intorforonco of the revolutionary, tho terrorist and the 
civil disobedienco-man. 

Mr. Hossain Imam^ vigorously opposing tho measure, said that it was worse than 
tho ordinance itself. Tho Governor- General could Iiave dropped tho measure, after it 
was twice rejected by the assembly. Could not tho Governor-General have modified 
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tho measuro to make it less ’ unacceptable ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict- 
ing the liberty of tho Press to criticise Indian States’ Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had boon givien pormanont lease of life. 

Mr. Banganayakulu Baidu said that tho Bill would create a largo number of 
Mussolinis, who would make mincemeat of every progessive movement. 

Dewan Bahadur 0» Narayanaswami Chetty supported the Bill as a well- wisher 
of peace, order and happiness in India. 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad and Mr. V. C, Vcllingiri Qoundrr opined 
that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of tho 
country, but not enactment of a stringent measure. 

Baja Ohazanfer AH Khan^ whole-heartedly supporting tho measure, hoped that 
few occasions would ariso for the application of tho provisions and that tho Govern- 
ment would instruct officials to use proper discroation. 

Mr. Mahomed Fadsha said that in view of tho happenings in tho Punjab, ho felt 
inclined to oppose tho measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he felt there was need for continuance of tho law for some time longer. 

Mr. T. Sloan^ winding up tho debate, recalled that tho present Act, 
which was proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 
large majorities in both the Houses of tho Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without tho proposed Act to have 
it repealed' at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that tho orders 
under tho Act would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whose policy had been to ultimately establish tho greatest Federation which 
the world had ever seen and which will unite tho whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of tho country. 

Tho House divided and tho motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes. 

Tho debate on Clause two was then taken up. It was not concluded, when tho 
House rose for tho day. 

Improvement of Ja.il Libraries 

26 lh. SEPTEMBER In the Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
iho improvement of Jail Libraries in India, Deivan Bahadur 0. Narayanaswami 
Cheiti complained that even religious books like tho Ramayan and the Mahabaratha 
wore not available to prisoners and if any w'as found, it was mostly torn and several 
I)ages were missing. Though tho matter concerned tho provinces, the Government 
of India should take tho initiative in the matter and dole out funds to tho various 
jails. 

Mr. T. Solan sympathised with the resolution and referred to tho Government’s 
order issued in 1930 which was reiterated in last May. He assured the House that 
they would do what they could to see that jail authorities did not neglect their 
resj)onsibility. 

Dewan Bahadur Narayanaswajni Chetii wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not granted and tho resolution was carried. 

Export of Gold 

Mr. Hossain Imam moved tho next resolution urging tho Government to purchase 
gold at the current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold. While ad- 
mitting that India’s holdings in sterling had increased in recent years, it w'^as not 
so groat as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements, ite pointed out that 
India and England loft the Gold Standard on the same elate, i. e., September 21, 1931. 

•IV *.1 prudent enough during tho period to augment her gold reserves 

with the Bank of England worth over eighty croros of rupees, India had done noth mg 
to replenish her reserves but on tho other hand tho country became poor through 
unchecked gold export. Tho policy of Jaissez faire had proved ruinous. India’s 
sterling debt had not been reduced a bit. 

Ba% Bahadur Ramsarandas stressed how the Government’s exchange policy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. lie maintained that unchecked export of gold was not in 
thereon and it was high time that the Government imposed limitation 

Mr. P. C, Tallents, ^nanco Secretary, was imperfectly heard in the gallery. 
He opposed the resolution. Ho pointed out that since Britain went off the Gold 
btandard m September 1931, to the end of July last, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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ounces of gold. During the previous seven years from 1924-25 to 1930-31, she im- 
ported on balance about 332 lakhs of ounces of gold. She had not yet. therefore, 
exported as much as she had imported during those seven years but still liad a mar- 
gin of thirty-eight, lakhs of ounces of gold. For the gold India imported during the 
seven specined years she had paid 194 and a half crores of rupees. For the smaller 
quantity she exported since England went off the Gold Standard, she received 233 
crores of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Rs. 38 crores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces in hand. 

Referring to the resolution Mr. Tallents asked what to do with gold if purchased 
by the Government. Would Mr. Hosain Imam agree to its being exported to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was unproductive possession. If all gold exported since 
1931 had been diverted to the Issue Department of the Bank, their notes circulation 
would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it ^nd results would have been disastrous, for India’s credit might have been affected. 

Referring to the suggestion of export duty, Mr. Tallents asked, if it was distress 
gold as believed by some, why not allow the distressed owner to make and reap the 
benefits of his past thrift V If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to the debtor and as a dealer could not 
export, the price of gold would fall and the distressed cultivator would find his 
»®sorves bringing him less. It was in the interest of the ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that the Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export 

Mr. Hossain Imam reminded the Government how, when the silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world price and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affected. 

The resolution was rejected without division. 

Criminal Law Bill (contd.) 

Consequently as previously agreed on the statement of Mr. Mitchell^ leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed discussion the Criminal Law Bill. At that time 
Lala Ramsarandas^ Mr, F, N. Sapru and a few other members of the rrogressive 
Party were not present in the Chamber. The President put clause by clause. No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were thus put without discussion and carried. 

It was only when the Bill as recommended by the Governor-General was being 
put for the last time that Lala Ramsarandas, Mr. 8apru and two others entered and 
found that it was too late to speak. 

The Bill was passed amidst laughter and cheers. 

The Employment of Women 

The House agreed to Mr. Mitchell’s motion to ratify the draft convention con- 
cerning employment of women during night and also passed the Bill amending tlie 
Factories Act. The House passed the Hill amending certain enactments and re[)ealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28tn. 

28 th. SEPTEMBER The Council of State held its last sitting for the session 
to-day. 

CoFFE Cess Bill 

The Coffee Cess Bill was introduced by Mr. P. A. Stetoart,^ who described it as 
the 1935 model of the older Cess Acts, about tea, cotton and lac. All administrations 
in South India had pressed for it and so had a big majority of coffee-growers. The 
cess would be small, barely one per cent ad valorem to start with and the composi- 
tion of the Committee would give a majority to Indiaus. 

Mr. Hossain Imam admired all cesses but had doubts about this. How would It 
affect the preference granted to Indian coffee under the Ottawa Pact ? The compo- 
sition of the Committee might, he thought, bo improved by giving representation to 
labour and Mr. Sapru, the consistent supporter of the workers’ interests that ho is, 
reinforced the plea. 

Sir David Devadoss, Mr. G. Narayanaswami Chetti and Mr. V. C. Vollingiri 
Goundor, all spoke supporting the Bill and Mr. StowartJireplied to Mr. Hossain Imam’s 
points. He held up Kenya’s example as worthy of being followed and hoped that later 
there may be a case for asking for increased preference. The Bill was passed. 

The Jubbulpore-Chattisgarh divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation Bill was also 

S j^sed. Mr. Mehrotra, who wanted to refer to certain recent judgments of the Allahabad 
[igh Court, was pulled up by the President The Counoil then adjourn^ sine die^ 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Session — Simla — 2nd. to 26th. September 1935 

The autumn session of the Legislative Assomhly opfuioil at Simla on the 2nd. Sep- 
tember 1935. Sir Ahdur Rahim, President, took the cliair. There was good attmclance 
in the House and public galleries. Tho proceedings began in a spirit of good clioer 
when a number of new members, including Government front benclicrs, w.n'c applauded 
while taking tho oath. 

Condolence references were made to the late Mr. Faqir Chand^ sitting member of 
tho Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Basil Blackett and Mr. Ayyamjar, who 
died since the last session. 

Adjournment Motions Disallowed 

The PresideM mentioned a number of adjournment motions. Those relating to 
Quetta were not moved. The President announced the disallowance by tho Governor- 
General of the adjournment motion relating to Mr. Mohanlal KSaxenas visit to 
Bengal on the ground that the matter did not concern the Governor-General in Council 
(Congress benches ^shame’, hsharne’). The Bresident next took up Qovind Das' 
motion relating to tho conduct of the soldieis of the Xing’s Kh'giment, Jubhnipore. Sir 
N. N, Sircar objected stating that the matter was suiijiidice. The Jhesiileut ruled 
the motion out of order. 

AVliile tho ]irevious adjournment motion of Mr. Akkil Butt was disallowed on 
teclinic.ai ground, Mr. Satya/rnirthi's motion raising tln^ same question in general terms 
was allowed by the President aud tho debate was iixed at 4 in tho afternoon but 
it was subsequently disallowed by order of the (Jovernor-General, 

Criminal Law Amendment Bill 1935’*' 

Sir Henry Craik then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Lunv and 
said that the Bill was likely to [)rove eontentious but he^ expressed the iiope that they 
would bo able to do do it witfiout bitterness. On ids side ho assured lie would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the discussion. 


*Text of the Bill. The following is tlie text of the Bill : — "^Whereas it; is expedient 
to amend the criminal law in the manner herein after appearing, it is hereby enacted 
as follows 

1. (1) This Act may be called tho Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1935. 

(2) It extends the whole of British India including Britisli Beluchistan and Sonthal 
Pargauas. 

2. (1) Sub-section (3) of section 1 and swdions 2, 3, 4, G, 8, 15, 17 aud the amend- 
ments to tho Act of 1932 are hereby rct)oaled. 

(2) Sub-section (3) of sectson 1 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powei's) Act. 1931, 
is hereby repealed. 

3. In tho preamble to the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the word derapora- 
rily’ shall be omitted. 

4. In sub-section ( 4 ) of section 1 of tlie Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four’ aud words aud figures ‘section four or’ siiall be 
omitted. 

5. In section 9 of the Criminal Law xVmendniout Act, 1932 (a) in danse (11) the 
figures ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted and (b) clause (111) shall lie omitted. 

6. In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the (Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, the words 
‘so long as this Act remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to bo’ sljall, wherever they 
occur, be omitted. 

7. In section 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902, tho words ‘so 
long as this Act remains in force’ shall bo omitted. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons :-~Tho following is the statement of objects and 
reasons attached to tho Bill 

“The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, will -expire on December 18. The Go- 
vernment of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Act in a permanent form. 

12 
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The President held that no breach of privilege was comtaitted. The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill. 


pROv. Insolvency Act. Amend. Bill 

After the Criminal Law Bill five other Government measures were introduced. Sir 
N. N. Sircar 8 Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act. was designed to assimi- 
late the terms of Sec. 119 to those of Sec, 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act. 

In the statement of objects and reasons appended to the Bill. Sir N. N. Sircar says : 
“There is judicial authority for tlio proposition that a composition under section 
39, Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920. (V of 1920) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered in the schedule but not from a debt in respect of which a creditor has not 
taken part in one insolvency proceedings, whereas section 30 of the Presidency Towns 
Insolvency Act, 1909, (III of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable in 
insolvency, A comparison of section 44 of tho former Act and section 45 of the 
latter Act indicates that the effect of the order of discharge is substantially the same 
under both the Acts and there is no good rea.son why tlie effect of a compromise 
should not similar! v bo the same. This Bill is designed to assimiliate the terms of 
section 89 of the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the Presi- 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909. 

Sir N. N. Sircar's another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec. 17 and is intended to make it clear that a preliminary appli- 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must be made and decided be- 
fore a substantive application for order to set aside a decree, and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt tho alternative course of depositing the total decretal 
amount. 

Sir N. N. Sircar s next Bill makes small cliangos in the Incometax Act, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act while it repeals the six Manpur regulations in consequence of the 
cession to the Maharaja of Indore of Manpur. 


Tho present Act includes, (1) provisions against certain forms of intimidation (sec- 
tions 2 to 4 and 6 to 8) ; (2) provisions against associations dangei’ous to public peace 
(section 13) ; and (3) provisions to secure greater control over the press (section 5 and 
sections 14-16). 

The civil disobedience movement is at jjresent in abeyance. The Government liavo, 
therefore, decided not to continue the ])rovisioiis against "those forms of intimidation 
which were the special feature of that movement, namely, sections 2, 3, 4, (j and 8 
of the Act. 

Section 7 stands on a different footing. Picketting has not ceased with tho civil 
disobedience movement. It is now reorganised not only as a moans of opposition to 
any form of constituted authority but also of causing annoyance to private persons 
who differ from political, 0 (^onoinic or religious views of picketters. It is likely to 
be the main feature of any subversive inovemeut and it cannot bo dealt with effec- 
tively under the ordinary law. The Government, therefore, propose) to give pei'rnanont 
effect to section 7 wliich will, as at present, not come into force unless extended to a 
particular area by the local Government. 

Section 13 confers on the Goveriiiuont i)Owers to take certain action in connection 
with places used for the purposes of an iiiilawfiil association. It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, which is a permanent Act. It is, 
therefore, logical to give permanent effect to the provisions of section 13. Unlawful 
associations are foj'med for the furtherance of subversive movement and it is essential 
the Government should retain powers to enable them to deal effectively with such 
associations when tliey are of dangerous character. 

Section 5 of tho Act, 1932 makes it an offence to disseminate the contents of pros- 
cribed documents. It is a logical supplement to the Indian Press Emergency Powers 
Act (1931) and section 99- A, Code of c:riminal Procedure, 1898 and should have the 
same period of validity as tnoso Acts. Sections 14 to 16 continue and extend the 
scope of the Indian Press Emergency Powers zVet. 1931. Having regard to the conti- 
nuance of the terroi’ist movement and to the existence of the movement which has 
for its object to overthrow the present social and economic fwstem by violent means 
and constantly recurring outbursts of communal feeling the Government cannot safely 
relax their existing powers for the control of the press and of unauthorised news 
sheets and newspapers. 
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Army Act Amendment Bill 

Mr. Tottenham's Bill amending the Army Act, 1911, provides two new siib-soctions in 
sec. 103- A enabling the Governor-General-in-Coiincil to release such persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of unsound mind and 
therefore incapable of making a defence or found guilty but insane at the time^ of 
committing the alleged offence. The opportunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
in the Act, one being to empower the district court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of sec. 182 of the Army Act. 

Motor Vehicles Act. Amend. Bill 

Sir Henry Craih's Bill tc amend the Motor Vehicles Act gives effect to the sugges- 
tion that purely technical offences under the Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender. 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says : Hn 1932 
the Government of the United Provinces appointed a committee to consider the taxa- 
tion^of road ti’affic. That committee recommended inter alia that purely technical offen- 
ces under the Motor Vehicles Act or rules made thereunder should be compoundable at 
the option of the alleged offender. The Bill seeks to give effect to this recommendation. 
It is thought tliat the offences under sections, 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the Act should not be 
made compoundable and as regards the offences ligainst the rules made by the local 
Governments under section 11 of the Act it is ]>ronosed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to bo made noii-comj>oundable. Other offences should be made 
compoundable wifli the permission of a oouit either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fine for 
the offences con(.*.erned. 8ach composition should count as conviction and the driver’s 
iicenco will be liable to be endorsed under sub-section (2) of section 18. The maclnuery 
for the composition of offences is loft to be governed by the rules to be made under 
the Act. Some difficulty has been <‘xporienced as to the periods wherefor endorse- 
ments on tho driver’s licences sliould subsist. Jt is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made by tho local Governments under section 11 of the Act’. 

Emplovmrnt ok Women in Night 

Mr. Mitchell 'moved the ratification of tho draft convention concerning the 
employment of womtm during tho night (revised 1934) adopted at tlie 18th session of 
the International Labour Conference. Mr. Mitchell said tluit the resolution was neces- 
sitated by the ruling of the International Court of Justice that tho couventiou passed 
in 1919 did apply to even women in positions of supervision and management. Tho 
Government of India now adhered to tho original convention and ratified the now one, 
thus going in thfj desired dire(ffion. The I'csolntion ratifying the convention was adopted. 

Consequonlly Mr. Mitchell introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors from prohibition of employment 
during night hours, thereby bringing the law in line with the International Labour 
Convention. The House at this stage adjourned. 

3rd. SEPTEMBER : — TliV'^Asserably met to-day to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider tho Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 15 per cent, duty on carbon blocks. 

pie motions for adjournments were then taken up. Mr. Oauha did not move his 
first motion relating to the Shahidganj mosque. 

Mr. SatycLmurthi wished to move his ])voposition alleging lack of discipline among 
troops as evidenced by tho conduct of certain soldiers in Benda village near Jubbul- 
poro. lie promised not to refer to tho matters pending before the court but felt a 
debate v^s necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing. 

VaQ Prestdent held the motion could not be discussed wit^hout referring to the 
conduct of soldiers on trial and therefore ruled it out of order. 

Ctnematograph Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of tho Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Council of State. Sir Henry said that the measure had been very carefully 
considered but if the House so wdshed he would not object to its reference to a select 
oommitte©. The motion for the select committee was adopted. 
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Aliqarh Muslim University Act Amendment Bill 

Bir O. S. Bajpai tlion moved tlie consideratioa of tho Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim [Iniversity Act already passed by the Couiudl of State, making the appointment of 
pro-vice-chancellor pui'cly discretionary according to the view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now. 

Mr. Shaukat Ali pi'oposed an amendment to abolish the post of pro-vioe- 
chancellor. Sir Mohammad Yakub objected as due notice of the amendment was not 
given. Tho President uplield the objection. 

Air. G. iS. Bajpai ttlicn moved the adoption of clause 2 of tho Bill. 

Mr. iShaukat Ali opposing recalled the oi'iginal verdict of the court in favour of 
the abolition of the i)Ost and alleged that there was corruption and jobbery which 
would continue if tho two posts were kept. ^Let T)r. Ziauddin live in a singular glory.’ 
He reminded the House that the Raliimtoola r(!i)ort which made Dr. Ziauddin retire 
seven years ago was thrown to tho winds. 

Sir G. S. Bajpai replied that the original motion for the abolition of the post was 
based oii the plea of retrenchment and said the apiu’oval of thi', Government was 
unnecessary to the aj^pointnu-rit of Die pro-vice-chanctdlor. Tiiei'ofore the allegation 
of Mr. Bhaukat Ali lii.i; !!..■ i luverrirnent desired to interfere was based on the pica of 
retrenchment and said tlio appr(>Yal of the Government was unnecessary to the 
appointment of the pro-vice-chancelior. Therefore tho allegation of Air. Blniukat Ali 
that tJie Government desired to interfere was baseless. Tiie clause was adopted 
without a division. 

Sir Q, S. Bajpai moved that tho Bill bo passed. At this stage the clock struck 4 
and the House jiroceeded to discuss Mr. Nilkanta Das’ adjuiu'mnent motion. 

Indian Troors for Ai^yssiNit^ 

Air. Nilknnta Das moved a censure motion, protesting against tho Government 
sending troops to Abyssinia without consulting tlie House or witiiout tamsulting tho 
public opinion, lie also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
be used for war. India sympathised with Abyssinia, ilo had no ol)j(*ction in sending 
troops only for the protection of Indian nationals in .\byssiuia. 

References of Mr. iSHlkanta Das to Italy's attitude and Signor Mussolini's descrip- 
tion of coloui'cd races were objected to by Mr. Arheson, Fuimmloi i'^eertUary and Sir 
N. A’. Sircar^ Leader of tho House. The latttu' <juotcd from Dresideiit Pated's ruling 
ill the course of a similar adjournment motiuii in respect of sending troojis to C’hina 
whei’oin it was laid down that no referenoes would l)o made alTecting foreign r(‘latioiis. 
Sir N. N, Sircar held that Air. Kilkanta Das was dangerously on the line and had not 
just ove]‘stepj)ed it. 

Air. Tottenhanu Army Secretary, admitted that the G>f>verDTnont were under the 
obligation to consult tin?' legislature whenever it was possible, if any qin^stiun arose 
about sending troops fi'orn India for the purpose other than the defence of India, ilii 
this occasion tho Government did not de.viate from lliat n nd•'rC''kir':^ td the l,t»(X) 
British subjects there were 1,000 Indians. There was a small c'.i’od of Indian 

soldiers, fiie press in India had been sn:: -'•’'ie.r ar. l members of Djc Hmiso through 
questions also suggested tho j)rot(‘(;tio;i •■■f ii.o-i'e."! of Indians in Abyssinia and that 
immediate action ivas necessary. Tliis was in Angu.st when tlie House was not in 
session. Hence it was not possible to consult the IPmsc. After all only 100 men 
were sent to reinforce the legation guard and that would not make any dilference even 
if there* was -war. For sending only ICX) men to ieinfon;e the legation guard the cost 
of which would be borne by the British Government, tiio Govcrminmt did not deserve 
censure. If it was censured the House would be calling ridicule on its own heads. 

Mauhma Shaukat Ali said tliat he personally approved of tlie Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defeiuje of the w’oak. 

Sardiir AJa?if/al Stnrih joined the issue with Maulana Fliaukat Ali and while 
wishing that tho British Government wain Id bear half the cost of British troops from 
India, ho supported the action taken and hoped tho motion would witiidrawn. 

Mr. Krishna Kant Atnlaviya .said tliat if ever Hie (iovernrnont acted rightly 
during the last 10 years this was the occasion. (/Aar, IPar.) Ho, in fact, wanted 
the Government of India to tell his Majesty’s Government to enter into war against 
Italy in defence of Abyssinia and not merely take interest in the question of some 
lake or road. 

Air. Aeheson objected to the reference of tho foreign policy. 

The President reminded Mr. Malaviya that the rules of the standing orders were 
very wide and prohibited discussion on any aspect of the foreign policy. Mr. Mala- 
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%iya contended that the Hougo had a right on hehalf of India which was an original 
member of the League of Nations to say that they wished to go into war with Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia. He submitted to tlie ruling of the chair. 

Mr. Nilkanta Das witlidrow the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business. The Aligarh University Bill teas passed. 

Civic PROOEnuRB Code Amemd. Bill 

Sir Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Rill 
amending section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code. The object of Sir Henry Craik s 
bill is to protoct the honest debtors of all classes (not industj-ial woi’kers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and coniine sucli detention to tlie debtors ])roved to 
bo recalcitrant or fraudulent. Rir Henry (h^ailr hold that the circulation of tln^ bill 
elicited opinions very considerable of whicli favoured the principle of the measure. 
Ho moved for a select committee of the bill. Mr. Sri Prakasa and Mr. Avinasha- 
linifam Chatty gave a few suggestions for tho committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned. 

MANUFACTimE OK LOCOMOTIA^ES IX Rv. WORKSJiOrS 

4th. SEPTEMBER :-~Tho Assembly Opposition won the first division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr. CheUifs resolution on locomotives liy 65 votes to 45. M?'. Venkal- 
achalarn Chatty moved the following resolution : ^^That immediate steps bo taken to 
equip the State Railway workshoj)s with tho noces.sary additional ]>!ant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacturer of all locomotive requirements within railway woi’k- 
shops.” Mr. Chetty traced the history of this demand since 1021 and pointed out that 
every time tlui (h:>vernment of India promi.sed to take action in tho desired (lirection^ 
but it was an unbroken record of broken pledges. 

Sir A. //. Ohuznavi considered the resolution inopportune as tho railways were 
already losing revenue, and the need was not for adding cx])enditLii'o to the linge 
oxpoiiaituro running into eroros. AVhy had not the Talas started manufacturing 
locomotives ? For tluyv knew that they \'ould not eomplete in the world market. 

Mr. Axhnrali and Mr. Qiri supported tlu? resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the pledges as India was ready to meet whatever 
expenditure would ho necessary th(‘refor. Then there (iould he no more monkeying 
with this question. Mr. Giri urged long vision on the part of tlu' present (Government. 
Sardar Sant Singh and Pandit K, K. Malaviya wondered how long India had to 
depend for locomotives on foreign countries. 

Sir James Origg intervened and enunoiated the general piancijih' concerning limits 
within wliich the Govornmcuif, would be justified in ])romoting a new industry. Tho 
Government could take active si(q)S to establish an industry if its existence was ah- 
solntely essential for the very existence of tin? country, and, secondly, when it could 
be seen from the start that the industry would before long become self-su{)|)orting. 
AVlienevor assistiince'was given by way of subsidy or protoction it was immaterial, 
the only difference being that in the case of protection tlie cost was mucli^ higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders. Bir James Grigg considered Air. Giii's views as middle-headed 
because unless tlie industry could produce at competitive prices tln're was no chance 
of exporting from India. 

Sir Chofidhut y Zafndlah Khan wtdeomod the debate and tracing tho history re- 
called tile Tariff Board’s remark that on national ground it was essential to establish 
the industry (Opposition applause). He said that ho joined in the applause, but the 
Board had also staled that the condition precedent was tlie existence of sufficient mar- 
ket for locomotives. That condition was not to be fulfilled tn-day even in a lesser 
dogT'je. Tlie result was that tlie Peuiiisular Works tried to manufacture wagons, but 
ev^n this failed for want of steady orders. 

Bombing in the Frontier 

The House commenced tho adjournment motion of Dr. Khan Sahib against the 
‘‘bombing of innocent women and children in a trans-Frontior village by the R. A. F. 

Dr. Khan Sahib said that the bombing took place on a land near his village. He 
himself saw the R. A. F. jilanes going. Tho House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was tho bombing itself and the 
Peshawar Press published a notice only three days after the bombing incident. The 
tribes-men never disturbed the British \area. Then why invade the tribal area and 
harass them ? Tliis provocation should cease. 
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Mr. G, R. F. Tottenham^ Army Secretary, ' explained .the part played by the mili- 
tary authorities. The R, A. F. did not bomb innocent women and children. They 
were at present engaged in bombing the area in which the lashkar of hostile tribes- 
men were staying. These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand lino, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier. 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of offence and bombing was decided on. 
This operation set off tlie advantage of inaccessibility which tlio tribesmen always 
enjoyed. It also saved time and money and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both' among.st tlie British troops and amongst the enemy. In the present case more 
than the usual 24 hours’ notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children liad ample time to vacate the Houses. The idea was to cause dis- 
comfort and economic pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without any loss of 
life. Thus this was a most humane form of warfare. The present operation was in- 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could be hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursuits. 

Major Ahmed Nawnz said that Dr. Khan had not given any figures to show how 
many women and cliildren were killtMl. The speaker’s personal information was that 
tJiey were not killed. Governmeiit always tried to make peace, failing that they indul- 
ged in the most humane method. 

Mr. Bulabhai Desai said that the Assembly was not concerned with a particular 
expedition, but the main issue was that they were no party to such barbaric method 
for which they claimed to be more civilised than other i>eople, who had better scienti- 
fic and mecdia'nical knowledge (applause). When Indians would be in power they would 
not adopt such a method, whoso real justili(;atiou woas in the upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the presimt high rate of army expenditure. 

Dr. Khan Sahib replying said that leaflets throwm from the air giving notice were 
useless, as the people were illiterate. 

The ITonso divided and carried Dr. Khan’s motion by 67 votes to 44. The House 
then adjoiu-iied. 

Cui.vriNAL Law Amendment Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER -.—Sir Henry Craik moved to-day for consideration of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and began his speech by asking the House to take 
the Bill into consideration. There was perfect silence in the House. Mr. M. 

L. Saxoua j-aiserl a minor point of order, whiidi fell tlirough. Stressing 

the necessity of the piesonl Bill, the mover emphasised that it was mainly 
directed against terrorism, comrnuinsm and communal unrest in the country and he 
could f<n'esee no roasonable time wdien Ooveriimont could relax their measure 
against tfiis triple menace, it was contemplated to ])ut the measure permanently 
on the statute book. Be added besides the tripple menace niontioned, there was the 
danger of rtwdval of the (dvil disobedience movement, of which due notice must bo 

taken. Sir Henry Craik added : ‘Bt might be argued that Civil Disobedience is not now 

in forc( 5 , why, then, any legislation against that. Well, the movement has only been 
suspended and not stopped. _ ^ ^ ...Li. 

Coming to tlu? provisions of the yiresent Bill he said the first operative nnportaut 
clause was that which repeals tln^ sections limiting the duration of the 1932 Act to 
three years and instead makes the hill pei’mancnt. Again it may be questioned why 
the measure was being raadt^ permanent. When the 1932 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to he j^ermanent. But an amendment limiting its life to throe years was 
accepted hv (h)V{ 3 rnm 0 nt. It had been found that tempoi’ary legislation did not 
induce the' promoters of dangerous and subvcisive movements to change their ways. 
It gave them oru‘ci.irag''mcr.t that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere (aum- -.i'c- ii- liu- relaxation of law. 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned. Sir Henry yjroceeded, the move- 
ment had now ham for about 30 years. H admit that there has been some improve- 
ment in Bengal now due jiartJy to the sterner measure in force and due partly to 
the revulsion among the public agaimst it. But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the teii'orist movement, to relax the measures. During the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still in being. In 
Noi’thern India there has been a distinct revival of the movement. 

“As regards communal unrest, I can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute. There lias been no time when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects. 

“The danger of tlie Communist Movement is not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public. I can assure the House that it is the movement which is becoming 
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steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted. Let me 
emphasise that the Bill as a wliole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious menaces.^’ 

Sir Henry Craik next enumerated the incidents in the Punjab, Bengal and Burma' 
when picketting had boon resorted to in the case of strikes in schools and colleges 
as also in Nagpiir and Bombay strikes which, he said, had been engineered by the 

Communists, fie told the tale of a picketing case before a cinema house in Amritsar 

where an unfounded rumour got currency tliat the film shown affected the religious 
susceptibilities of the Mussulmans. 

Continuing, 8ir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must bo 
of a controversial nature. His main ground for tlie retention of the powers of 
control over the Press was insufliciency iu the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings. He cited Gaiidhiji to show that prior to JO.'B writimrs 
appeared iu the Press in sup[)ort of the terrorists and in praise of icrrorisin aiid 
incitements to bitter communal liatred. The Homo Member referrred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1926, and the Punjab riot in April 1927. Attacks on religious leaders 

were fanned by articles in the Press. 8ir Henry Craik said that iu March, 

1931, the position deteriorated considerably in liongal especially after tiie Chittagong 
armoury raid 'when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the liistory of 
revolutionaries were published. Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with 
extravagant praise. Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the situa- 
tion. Sir Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the position 
deteriorated dangerously. Jiistitution of dummy editors made action under the 
ordinary law useless, llowovoi*, he opined, a responsible press had nothing to fear. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that their purpose was two-fold, firstly, to hand 
over the administration of the now Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The obje(A of the legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism. 

Mr. Satyamurti iuitiating opposition to Sir Henry Craik’s motion said that the 
opposition to the Horae Member’s motion on the part of the Congress Party was born of 
an ocpially serious sense of responsibility. Ho said : ‘‘Wo aj‘e conviueed tliat we can 
Govern this country in her best interests wltliout this law”. Quoting Mr. Morloy’s 
letter to Lord Mmto, Mr. Satyamiirthi maiiitaiued that even to-day after over a 
generation there was the same phenomenon of pure blindness to all signs of the 
times. Dealing with 8ir Henry Craik’s remarks about cotnmunalism, Mr. Satya- 
murthi asked if this Govenmient had done all they could to promote communal 
peace. He asked : Have they not pitted one conununity against another V If the 
communal situatiou was worse the^ responsibility lay at tlie door of the Government 
more than anybody else's. (Applause from Nationalist benches). Mr. Satyamiirthi 
twitted the Home Member for liis overflowing sympathy for the new Government. 
He asked : If future Governments in the provinces wore to bo responsible and 
autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility, why not allow them to administer 
the provinces on their own responsibility instead of a * gift of this kind ? The real 

S urpose was that they wanted to stifle public opinion in the press, and in the 
latform. Otherwise there was no other object of the Bill. He asked : Apart from 
30 local Governments, which public body or association or group had asked for 
?gislation ? my do you want to enact it ‘in the teeth of all oppositions ? Quoting 
hr Abdur Rahims speech in 1932 Mr. Satyamurti said, “We oppose the measure 
?fiinc 0 we cannot flout public opinion. 

. ^^“^]^sion Mr. Satyamurthi said : “The bill is intended to enthrone autocracy, 

Stifle Swadeshi and jieaceful picketing imd prevent associations wiiicli Government 
dislikes. It follows that the Government does not believe in their own reforms, and 
they do not believe in their own courts of justice. If inspite of the warning of 
tins house, inspite of the experience of other countries, inspite of the unanimous 
public opinion the Goverament proceeds on with this measure, tliev will be driving 
another nail in their coffin. The house then adjourned. 

i/T SEPTEMBER t—Initiating the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill to-day 
‘u* <^^s^^ved : The Bill in the form in whicli it has been presented is 
^msmt to the intelligence of the House, is an insult to the country, (applause). In 
oraer to justify the necessity of the present measure Government "must mate out ** 
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clear and convincing case for them for this is no emergent legislation but a perma- 
nent enactment. Unless they can render a satisfactory account of that wo are not 
prepared to give them any more extension of the same. They talk too much of the 
terrorist menace. They detained a man like Mr. Sarat CJiandra Bose who was elected 
to this House ^ and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the plea that he 
was involved in terrorist activities.^ But what evidence, what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this House? Well, if that can be possible in case of a man like 
Mr. Sarat Bose, it can well be imagined liow an ordinary man is treated by Govern- 
ment mider the special laws.” 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Bill as an outrageously inde- 
fensible measure which he opposed. He said that truth was on his side ; justice was 
on his side ; his was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expression which 
the Bill wanted to stifle. Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the sjieech of Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, All-India Journalists’ Conference, held roi^ontly in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Pj-ess Act and especially press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the lie direct to the statement made in the lloiiso that the Indian press 
was enjoying considerable freedom. Regarding communism he said that it did not lie 
in their inouth to blame them for this evii after the history of sejiarato electorates 
and the Communal Award. 

Dr. Deshmuhh assorted that the Bill violated every princijile of law. It was a 
misnomer to call it law. It violates tho elementary principles of jurisprudence) in as 
much as it takes a man to be guilty before lie is proved so. It takes away the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr. Deshraukh said he wondered why people got 
panicky at tlie mere mention of communism. It is nothing hut a struggle between 
“haves" and have nois,” The only remedy of this is to ]u-omote indigenous industry. 
Here we have the commerce members who say that vital industries cannot bo started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries. Here we have tho 
finance members who maintain balance of trade by export of gold. If that was in 
England with the export of gold, tlie Finance Member would also be exjiorted 
(laughter). Here we have an executive who want peace and tranquility as an end in 
itself and a means to an end. Wo don’t Avarit peace of death, we want repose of life. 

Dr. Deshmukh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th. 

9ih. SEPTEMBER -.—-When the consideration of the Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to-day Dr. Deshmukh, contiiming his speech, denied that the Press was 
responsible for encouraging commnnaiism. He considenHi the European community as the 
worst offenders in this respect and refernvl to the preponderating representation accorded 
to Europeans in legislatures and services. Ho said that Bombay saw riots in 1928 and 1932. 
But in 1928 when there was no Press Act, the riot was much less severe and entailed 
lesser life and property and business. Ho characterised the measure as double faced 
in that while showing to protect the people against communalisra and terrorism, it 
really wanted to muzzle tho Press — the Press which was a great means for educating 
and ameliorating the people. Dr. Deshmukh appealed to tho Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the liberty of 
the Press. 

Mr. R. S. Sanaa supported the motion and said that it was necessary to stop 

f ublication of articles and speeches glorifying the murderous activities of terrorists as 
audit Krishnakant Malaviya did in his speech. He referred to the heading of a 
Calcutta paper over the execution of Dinesh Gupta^ which ran “Dauntless DinesH Dies 
at Dawn' , 8uch headings were mischievous. Mr. Sarma claiming over a decade’s 
experience as a working journalist, expressed the opinion that tlie provisions relating 
to the Press were purely preventive and the journalist wdio did not overstep law or 
who did not sympathise 'with terrorists or glorify the deeds of murder need be afraid 
of the Bill. Pandit ‘Krishnakant Malaviya’s speech really glorified the deeds of murder 
(cries of ‘no, no’) and the motives of the murderers. (Hear, hear). The Home Mem- 
ber should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Krishnakant Malaviy’s. Ti\c Bill 
intended to check speeches or writings of that description. The difficulty 'was that the 
Indians accepted the editorials of the Indian Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
wrought also through headlines. The terrorists wore not born but made by the 
columns of a section of the Indian Press (Opposition murmurs). Papers like “The 
Hindu” and “Amrit Bazar Patrika’ need not be afraid of the restrictions proposed 
under the Bill. ‘The Hindu” which had got the blessings of Congress propaganda had 
been raised to the dignity of a friendly paper by the Home Member, This was because 
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that journal had discountena>nced terrorism. Mr. Sarma also thought that the Indian 
extremist papers liked a measure like this (Cries of “No”). 

Sardar iSant Singh said that Government would have to i)ay the full price one 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not bo 
allowed to increase. There was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
which were only to substitute the executive judgment and kill all political activity. 

Sardar Jogendra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for killing terro- 
rism was to formulate schemes whereby employment would bo given to discontented 
young men. He honestly believed that the Bill was designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of citizens. 

Mr. S. Asaf Ali said that during the decade from 1921 to 1931, 67,890 miu'ders 
were reported of which only 17,000 convictions wore secured. In 1932 only one-third 
of the people wlio broke into houses and committed similar olfences wore convicted. 
Two million cases were left untraced. All this .showed that the police instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime were concentrating on political crimes tracking down 
innocent men. In the face of this appalling lack of securing convictions, had the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws ? Had the Govern- 
ment forgotten the view of the 8apru Committee on the Press huvs ? 

lOtb. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. B. Das .said that if the Goverimient had published the re- 
port of the olTicial enquiry into the Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police, Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done under these Sjiecial laws. The Sjieaker said 
that past Home Members had taken the entire press into conhdence, and not the “friendly 
press” alone. The new system of Ilirting with one section of the press would do no 
good. Mr. Das regretted that 8ir Henry Craik liad gone back on the pledges of two 
of his predecessors and stretched the Bill to communal dissension. Sir Henry Craik 
was public enemy Number Three. Mr. Das asked whether tlio Government would 
create a public enemy No. 4 ne.xt year for contempt of Court. He referred to the 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “Leader” and the “Amrita 
Bazar Patrika ’ and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under perpetual 
safeguards and emergency laws. 

^ JJr. Daial cougratalated the Home Member for bringing forward the Bill in tho 
interests of public security and tranquility and peaceful development of the country. 
(A voice : Oil!) He said that no right-minded Indian would desire a return to the 
dreadful conditions of the 19.30 civil disubedieiico movement. The consistent policy of 
the Government had been to maintain tho Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circumstanoos had compelled them to impose executive control as the \eruacular 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions of the 
leaders, bucli legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces which 
created a chaos. 


Mr. Akhtl Chandra Datta^ Deputy President, objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent m anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was duo to 
ungei for bread and hunger for freedom. “Let the Government give tho freedom 
and we will provide the food”. Mr. Datta referred at length to the contributory poli- 
tical and economic causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
mose caus^es. Mr. Datta continuing quoted several instances to sl.io\v that the 
uovernment s attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them. The 
situaUpn at present was ; “There was no rioting, no no-tax i-ampa;::;!, no pioketting, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order. It is ti:v;rL-. .r-.* very difficuTt 
legislation is being maintained.” 

Qnri Home Member’s speecli dispassionately 

wiiQ ir opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary. Even if there 

® writings in the press, these writings in themsehx's could not pro- 
lannii 01 ’ auai'chism. Tho ground must already be there for 

to promote them, and this ground had been prepared by consistent mal- 
Tffl wao (cheers). ^ His advice to the Government was to go to the root cause. 

advice as the best supporter of tho Government. 8o far a.s com- 
Press Act could not chock it. Communalism would dis- 
when the leaders and tiieir followers practised toieration. 

Ani ywanagram asked whether any one could denv tliat the 

rAnor. 1 - « really contributed towards the present peaceful situation, ilc quoted 

nationalist newspapers showing how the Press had expressed 
Au? wishod tlio Congi'ess would take part in the administration of tho 
ly and that the futui’e conduct of the people and the press would make the 
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us© of the present law unnecessary. He, however, felt ’strongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Memher’s motion. 

Pandit Oovind Ballabh Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
cherished institutions of the modern age and civilization. He recalled liow exactly one 
hundred years ago, Sir Charles Metcalf, in withdrawing tlie restrictions against the 
press, asked the critics to show how the advance of knowledge was a curse and not a 
blessing. The speaker said that the entire history of the Press laws showed that 
whenever in force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge. Thus 
when the Press Act of 1910 was in force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
vear, whereas, w’hen it was l ejjealed, tJiey doul)led in number. Birnilarly news[)apers and 
Journals which increased during the Press Act jmriod by less than '2(X}, increased by 
1,500 when the j)ress was free. The number of books wJiich had actually decreased during 
tho operation of the Press Act, increased by 50 per cent., when the Act was repealed. 
Could any one, ho asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of ilie press was 
a grave menace to the inculcation of knowledge in this country. Continuing ho 
challenged the Home Member to show that Sir llarry Haig had any other object in 
bringing forward the Bill excejit to deal with civiT disobedience. The Bill shoNved 
nothing except the morbid tendency of tho executive to ndain autocratic jtowors and 
all the reasons given were the lictioiis of a fertile imagination. He remarked that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act wuis 
meant to prepare the country for responsible government. Did the Home Member 
realize that tho responsible ministry of the future might use the law to [)eri)etuate its 
existence till eternity (a})plauso} V Did Mr. James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to declare the Kuro[)ean Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was unap[)ealable (cheers) V Pandit Pant (concluded : '41ut 
this argument that you trust the future ministers is hypocrisy. The ministers will 
have no power over tho services, and yet you want us to trust tli'ese mysterious minis- 
ters with the most cherished rights of the people." 

llth. SEPTEMBER 7 ^andit Oovind Ballabh Pani^ continuing his speech to-day, 
said that the (Tovernment had issued a pamphlet '‘obtaining seditious and subversive 
writings in the press in order to justify the legislation. 1 he Government wei'e able to 
eomuile only BO pages from newspapers, periodicals, books. ]»am})hlets and posters issued 
in all the provinces and over ten years, namely, from 1921 to J9B1 when there was no 
Press Act. No writings except those from cyclostylod posters coidd be foiind promo- 
ting communism. Was it at all fair to par^s such drastic legislation on this meagre 
material V If the material in this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be de<daj‘ed perfectly innocent and the writers of the I'emainders could 
be dealt under section 10. 

The Fiorne Member : We can't get them. 

Mr. Pant : If you can’t trai.-e tho culprits then you get out (( lieers), 

Mr. Pant read extracts from writings in the British i’ress on communism and said 
that nothing so vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Act, was the British 
Press brought under restriction V Continuing. Mr. Pant montioiKHl the fact tliat the 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeited out of 4,GtX). This sboAved that the 
percentage of breach of the law wuis normal, and not higlier than otfencivs committed 
by people in other professions, including incidemee in connection with tho lack of 
discipline by the military near Jabbulpore. If the Uovt. were logical then they should 
appoint a committee, consisting of three Indian Memhers of the Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such I. C. S. oflicors who w^ero found to 
have committed a dereliction of duty and be luifaithful to the interests of the country. 

But, while only 17 presses had ])roved to be offenders, 500 have been ])revented from 
coming into existence, proving that the greatest mischief of tho rc'pressive law^s was 
that they fell more heavily on the innocent than on the guilty. Finally, he asked if 
the House could trust the Executive with such extraordinary powers when the Bombay 
Congress film had been banned, and even a Viceroy, wdio w^as Lord Chief Justice, had 
a^^reed to Sir Henry Gidney’s request that Anglo-Indian criminals should be whipped 
not by Indians, but by Anglo-Indians. 

Chaudhury Zaffrullah Khan made a long speech lasting for 10 minutes in support 
of the Bill in course of which he examined the clauses at great length. Sections 
2, 3, 4, 6 and 8 of the 1932 Act which were mainly directed against civil disobedience 
were sought to be repealed and civil disobedience was in suspense. That amply proved 
that the Government were not anxious to get more and more powers and once 
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powers got, to hold on that. Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing. The present Bill sought to continue those provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the ‘‘repose ot life,” of all concerned. 

Mr. F. E. James was constantly heckled when in liis speech he charged Pandit 
Krishnakant Malaviya with api)lauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrorism at least in Bengal. Ordinary law of the land being insu- 
fhcieiit to cope with terroidsm what other solution except the present measure was left, 
he asked. (Mr. Satyamurlhi replied “Swaraj”). ^ 

Mr. Abdul Maim Qiaudkury differed from the Home Member in the latter’s appre- 
ciation of the communal situation. He said, the communal situation very much 
improved after the storm raised over the Ooverriment of India Act had blown 
away. At Delhi we were within, an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad talks. Though the political situation improved, the only commotion 
we find is in the Home Department of the Government of India. The House then 
adjourned. 

12th. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. N.M. Joshi (nominated, Labour) put a plea to-day on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the legislation on behalf of the working classes. 
He asked if there was any member in the House, including the Horne Member, who 
would swear that he would not resort to civil disohedienco any time, however unjust 
the legislation might bo. picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr. Joshi declared 
that tlie working classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living. Ho blamed Government for siding with employers by prohibiting 
strikes. He twitted Mr. GrilTiths for his remarks and said that such people who had a 
contempt for common people of this country could not have his res[)oct. Mr. Joshi 
cited an instance from the Madras strike when he and Mr. Y. Y. Giri arranged to 
address the worki*rs to ask them to go to wo]'k, but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our speeches would lead to bloodshed. Continuing Mr. Joshi asked, why was 
Communism alone banm.'d, and not Fascism and Nazism ? As regards communalism, so 
long as there was religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain. The greatt^t 
supporters of religious hatred were the (iovernment themselves. Mr. James liad said 
that the British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England, but, said the Sj)eaker, ‘‘give India the Self-government which 
Britain enjoys and India will also develo}) a sense of humour.” Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom, lie hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House by throwing out the Bill. He expressed his views 
against giving preventive powers to who abused them. Referring to Sir 

Zafarullah’s and Mr. James’s i-emnrks i •.•.uii- lie.: lii** Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr. Joshi asked if Indians, living untlor the conditions that they are, can 
develop any sense of humour. Goneluding, Mr. Joshi asked the House to reject the Bill. 

Maulana Shaukot Ali made a forceful speech asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried in the past failed to improve the 
situation in the country. He thought tliat the Bill and the speech of the Home Mem- 
ber would holp in spreading revolution in the country. The speech of the Home 
Meniber might be read with glee by the dieliards in Eugland, but they would really 
incite the youths here. He said that already Jailianwala Bagh and Arni’itsar had 
affected the relations of India with Britain. 'Why add one more?, in the form of a 
parting gift from the AVilliugdon Administration wlien Lord \YiUingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and S])oko in the AssernUy hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary (dtizens. Maulana bhaukat Ali caused laughter by 
suggesting that every LC.S. officer should bo ]»ut into prison some time before joining the 
Hervice. Regarding tlie iiews[)a[)ers, he quoted the views of the Chief Justice in the 
“Comrade” case and also stated that recently, after the Karachi firing, a Khilafat news 
paper, without being given a warning, was asked to furnish a security of Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. M. 6’. Aney delivered an illuminating spoecdi saying that unless the root cause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist in spite of the drastic 
laws proposed. The threat of repression would not deter terrorists. Their ]jsyehology 
was different. They were made of more terrorist stuff than the (iovernraent took them 
to be. If Government felt that for the better working of the new Constitution Act 
such laws were necessary it was better that tlio Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation. 

N. N. Sarkar, Law Member, then made a historical retrospect and gave an account 
of what happened whenever the press legislation was repealed. The following is the 
full text of his speech 
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Sir, in taking part in the discussion of tho motion before the House, I would like, 
before advancing any ai'giiraents or raising any contentions, to place before the house 
facts whicli will onable it to realise, what w’as tho effect of repealing press legislation, 
on tho three occasions when it was done. 

Tho Act of 1878 which gave powers of forfeiture of Press, and under which there 
was no semhlance of any recourse to coui't of law for (dial longing executive action was 
repealed. Many years after the witJidrawal of this iogislation, to cope with a situation 
which was arising, it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Indian Penal Code. 
This was done and in 1898, tho Cod(3 was amended hy adding sees. 124-A and 153-A 
relating to Sedition and oxtMting class hatred. 

Tho teri’orist niovemcut gathered strength under partition agitation. In fact, in 
Bengal the history of terrorism before jiariition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis- 
tent. Coming to the year 1906 and the siutceeding y(3ars wc find a number of news- 
papers were springing ii[) with the object of advocating cause of terrorism. 

Tlieso mushroom growths would have disappeared in no time had there been any 
Press legislation by which incitement to murder and violence in tlio Press could have 
been ])revented. The Bengal M. L. As. Jind in fact any one witli knowledge of Bengal, 
can hardly forget ])apers like the “Yngantar” ‘"The Sandhya” ‘‘The Kalyani” “The 
Sarathiy and others. In those days tlie creed of non-violence and tlie camouflage under 
profession of non-violence were unknown. 

These papers only advocatod the bomb and revolver. 

AYhat was the effect of these xvritiiigs, let me refer to wdiat transpired in judicial 
tribunals : 

There were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly stated that 
they had received their inspiration from these ])apcrs. Lc^t me give two instances. 

The court found that the accused cm])loyed newspapers in furtlierance of the object 
of the conspiracy, viz , assassination on a l.arge scale. It found that — (T am quoting tho 
woj’ds) — the ‘AYigantar” was a limb of the conspiracy, and tlial even young boys in 
remote parts of the country were corrupted by this newspaper. 

“Mukti Kon Patho” — consisted of reprodiudions of articles originally ])ublished in 
the “Yngantar”. Those articles in the ‘Yugantar’ point out that tlu\ revolution has to 
be i)reparod in two stages: (1) by formation of public opinion and (2) by brute force 
and colleidion of arms. “aMukti Kon Pathe” rec^ommends publication of newspapers, and 
acknoAvledges the great service done to revolutionaries hy newsjiapets. 

These nowsf)a})ers were th(^ most useful and potent allies in the cause of terrorism. 
They were, by reason of the wide appeal made by them day after day, the most 
powerful instrument in the liands of terrorists. 

Ordinary law was found wholly inadequate to copo wuth the situation. 

Pi’inter or publisher of ‘Yuganter’ was convicted five times between June 1007 and 
June 1908. Each time a now man was found. Had any Press Acd existed and secu- 
rity been demanded, critics would not have been lacking to comj>1ain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism hy a conscienceless bureaucracy, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press. 

The effect of the writings in these pa])ers, was as far-reaching as it was disastrous. 
How many such pajicrs came into existence it may be asked. Whether the number 
was 10 or 20 or 30, 1 would remind the house of the admirable propositions laid down 
by Dr. Deslimukh, with which I entirely agro(u He told us that statistics are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry and scientific manner. One must remember the 
.human elemcnts~aud that xvhen emotion rules, logic disappears. These papers by 
(3ontimied a]>poal.s to emotion, by exhorting the use of tlie bomb and the revolver as 
the highest act of patriotism, and by ];ainting murder as tlie sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodg(M logic and removed abhorrence of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of men in Bengal. The predominant part played by these 
papers in tho cause of murder and terrorism lias boon found not only in the two 
judgments I have already referred to, but on numerous other occasions, as may be 
found from records of courts in cases like the Dacca Conspiracy Case. 

Oi'gy of murd( 3 r and of conspiracy for tlie use of tho bomb and the revolver 
started witJi the murder of Mrs. and Miss Kenedy in 1908. 

The situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
ordinary law had so hopelessly failed that Government was compelled to enact the 
Newspapers (Incitement to Offence) Act of 1908. The provisions of this Act were so 
inadequate, that the progi'essive deterioration of the situation could not be stopped 
and in support of this statement. I may read an extract from tlie report oi the 
Rowlatt Committee. It says : 
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“Though the Yugantar disappeared other newspapers sprang up, and we are con- 
vinced, that these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to this source altogether independent of other causes, is largely 
due the continuation and extension of conspiracy.'’ 

It was then that the Act of 1010 with more comprehensive powers was passed. 

(1) Government had repealed Press Laws in the lione that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture of presses etc., w^ould be found unnecessary. 

(2) The immediate result w%as the s})ringing up of numerous news))apers which 
were directly responsible for the spread of terrorism — for conveying the cult of murder 
and terrorism to tliousands and thousands which but for these paj^ers would have been 
confined to a small body of terrorists, who compelled by the nature of their activities 
to act in secret, wmuld'havo found the dissemination of their ideas to a wide public 
extremely difficult if not impossible. 

(3) Goveimment tried tlirough all this time, a period of four or five years to do 
without Press Legislation, and relied on prosecutions under the ordinary law for 
bringing the situation under control. 

(4) After waiting for four or five years wdien Press Ijogislation becume inevitable 
Government did not at once enact drastic legislation, but considered that the Act of 
1908 would be sufficient. 

(5) It waited another couple of years, before it introduced the more comprehen- 
sive Legislation in 1910. 

Authorities were cited in connection with the Act of 1910 by Mr. Satyamiirthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawrence Jenkins for demonstrn^imr what indeed is appa- 
rent from the provisions of the Act itself that i!;-* had not full control 

over executive action. What Sir Lawrence Jenkins thought of the duty of the execu- 
tive will appear from the same judgment:— 

“Courts of law can only move oil defined lines and act on information b* ought be- 
fore them under limited conditions. It is not so with the executive authority. It 
■would he paralysed if it had to observe the restrictions placed on tho courts. Its 
action can bo prornoted by information derived from sources not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbidden to them ; it can bo moved by imjuessions and 
personal experience to which no expression can be given in a Court but which may 
be very potent incentive to executive action. Government may be in possession of 
information which it would ])e ira[)Ossible to disclose in a Court of I^aw and yet ob- 
viously requiring immediate action. Therefore a jurisdiction to pronounco on the wis- 
dom of tho executive action has been withheld. It may be a question whether even 
t^ semblance which this Act provides should not have been witheld as it was by Act 
IX of 1878. Political conditions and reasons of State are the life-blood of executive 
action but they have no place in a Court of Law. 

llis Ixirdsmp made it perfectly clear that if Government was in ])OSsession of 
such information as required action in the interest of the State, but information of 
such a nature that it could not he disclosed in Court of Law — the Executive would be 
justified, and indeed it would be tlieir duty, to get itself armed with legislation which 
woiiid deprive the High Court of the limited power of inteiferene given to it by the 
Act Oi 1910. 


As the result of the report of the Press Laws Committee the Act of 1910 was no 
special legislation relating to Press — and as such legislation was taken up only in 1930, 
we may fake the period of seven years 1922-29, as the Second Interregnum. Under 
iniiuence of the Civil Disobedience movement, a very large section of the Press threw 
Its entire weight against maintenance of Law and Order. Civil Disobedience mobs 
nave been known contrary to the wishes of its orginators to give up the path of non- 
but even where they kept non-violent, the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
^ constituted authorities, the chaos created by law-breaking being elevated to the 
1 g* pt pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a violent mentality, and in creating 

defiance of law, which predisposed unbalanced youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists. 

repealed, the subversive elements including terrorists 
^ organising themselves— and of course it was to be expected that their 
hist attention would be their most potentially— viz , the Press. 

deoidftrWn 1 wliich met shortly after the repeal of the Act, they 

^ violenoe and to use the Press. 

“ThrUHa^i” “Yugantar,” “The Atmasakti,” “Tho Sarathi,” “The Sankha,” 

fjijaii and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety. Not only were their 
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methods the same, but in many cases, the individuals jn control of them were the 
same. 

I will ^ivc no referenco on this occasion — the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon. Indeed I 
have, as part of my bilef, got two printed volumes of extracts from such writings. 

I would liJvO however to place before the House, somo samples of writings on 
communal questions. In 1926 there wms some communal trouble at Pabna. 

The “Anauda Bazar I'atrita,” a Bengali paper with largo circulation, in an article 
published in July asserted that ^‘The Hindu public think that there is truth in the 
rumour circulated by Maulavis, that Govermneut have permitted the Moslems to loot 
Hindu houses for a week. Moslems in boijios are going in villages Jielpiiig thoir co- 
religionists.” 

In another article the same paper, after referring to the fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible oppression committed on Hindus by Muslims excites the Hindus, by ridiculing 
them for lack of tlu' sjiiiit of retaliation, because fear of death is strong in them. 

A sample of tlio truth and the exaggeration Avhieh was indulged in for exciting 
Hindus against Muslims, is given by tbe following quotation from another article : — 

Many villages in Palma have to-day been converted to a cremation ground. People 
are fleeing fjoin villagi's through fear. Their wealth and pi-operty have been looted, 
and the images of tlieir gods broken. The barbarians in broad day light, Avithout fear 
freely looted villages, and the Hindus Avith their mothers and sisters took shelter in 
jungles along Avitli tigers and hears. The ruffians Avith satanic exultation forced the 
Hindus to read the Kalma ami tried to convert them to Islam. Are these persons 
•Moslems or demons ?” 

‘‘The VisliAvaniitra” Avriting on Pabna stated : — 

^d.Jov(;rnment have been unable to suppress the goondas, although numberless Hindu 
women have boon dislionouml. One curious fact is that in spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, Haji (ihuziiavi and Bir Abdur Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
fingers in pi'dtest,” 

“The Bakii” in a long venomous article under tlie caption “the age of Nadir Bhah” 
wj’ote : — 

“Fj’om the barhai ous oppression and persecution that have been committed in Pabna, 
the questimi ai i^i's, wliether Muslim religion means tioiidishness,” 

The “Hindi:.' fan” of Calcutta Avrites on the vsituation : — 

“Tlio Moslem plunderers come ai:d loot houses, Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles like dogs and jackals, seeing that tlnnr honour is in clangor. The Moslems who 
are fond of rioting ai'o Avandering about in Pabna like mad beasts eager to destroy tho 
property and lionour of Hindus.” 

In connectiem with a very insignificant trouble in Kusihea, ‘‘The Jagaran” Avrites : — 

“Wo have hoard that Moiias pveacdi to illiterate Moslv?jns that the scriptures say that 
it is sinful to remain a widow. For this reason one acquires profound virtue, according 
to Islam, by outraging by fraud, force or artifice, the honour of Hindus i)articularly 
Hindu wddbws.” 

A typical example of tlie insinu.ation to use the glib expression against third party, 
is shown from a higlily mischievous article in tho “Forward,” which concludos by 
stating ; — 

“Possibly Sir Hugh Stephenson is not yet fully assured if tho present communal 
tension is sufficient for Sir Abdur Rahim’s scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which Avas keenly felt Avhen dyarchy was killed in Bengal by Deshbandhu Das.” 

“The Servant” ‘ in an article of several columns based on the Kushtea incident 
writes : — 

“The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred, the desecration of temples 
and images, defilement of houses, abduction of girls has been that the Hindus living in 
villages have become panic-sli'icken ; their women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and tho men themselves live in constant tear of their Mahomedan 
neighbours.” 

Coming to another district Ilooghly, “Tho Pallivasi” Avriting under the caption “Orgy 
of Crime’^ stated : — 

“The ncAvs of repeated breaking of temples, and images is making the blood grow 
warm in the veins of moribund Hindus. Not content with breaking temples and 
obstructing marriage ])rocessions, the miscreants are making coAV-korbanis. What 
Hindu is there, whose heart is not filled ■with hatred towards beastly Moslems. Lustful 
Moslems in batches aie committing oppression on Hindu women.” 
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The situation during the Second Interregnum may be summarised as follows 

(!) A section of the Press was Hooding the country with iimurne ruble articles 
m’ging the public to break laws. 

(2) The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders. 

(3) Fanning the fire of communal bitterness. 

I presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Government had demanded 
security from some of those papers, it would have been cliargod with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism. 

Tho Press Legislation of 1930 came to bo repealed in 1931, There was no Press 
Legislation during the period March-October 1931. 

Let us turn to the events of this period. 

(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and stories in glorification of murders, 
and of incitement to violence tfirough editorials, poems and stories being a special 
feature of Bombay. 

(•J) Unrestrained praise of persons like Bliagat {-^ingli, Dinesh Gupta, Kanaiial Dutt 
etc., was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of tho provinces. 

(3) The incitement to break alt laws because they are laws of a foreign Government. 

(4) The articles like ''Bravo ( hittagong,” "Martyrdom of Dinosli Gupta” published 
daily and in the most prominent fashion, could reasonal)ly be expocted to lead to the 
inevitable consequences of such writings, and this interval is crowded with, terrorist 
outrages— as may bo gathered from the following cold narration of facts 

(.1) Five cases of bomb-throwing on police stations. The cases were tried in court, 
and ended in conviction. 

(2) April 1931— Mr. Peddie murdered. The tone of a section of tho Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory in a marked (uuitrast to the tone of the Press in connection 
with the murder of Mr. Burge— this section of tho Pi-ess having attained morality as 
the result of the Pre^ss legislation which was in force at the time of this murder. 

(3) Murder of Mr. Gar lick. 

(4) Attempt on Gassels. 

(5) Murder of Ashanulla. 

(6) Attempt on Dunro. 

(7) Attempt on Villiers, ending in his wounding. 

^ During the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness created by the 
Givil Disobedience movement, very intensive result was obtained during this jieriod of 
seven mouths. I have given the house the result of there being no' law relating to 
the Press. On tlie first occasion Government, which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greedy for power, waited patiently for four or live years before having made 
any legislation, and for seven years before enacting the comprehensive Act of l9i(). 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in ro|)ealing Press Law in 1931 and subse- 
qiieut events completely falsified the hopes e.x pressed by the Press Laws Committee. 
nOiat can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue the existing legislation. 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible. Tliis is opposed to facts. In 1934 while Mr. 
Dutt pointed out that number of outrages has been less, ho is [irobably unaware of 
tho fact that in 1934, in 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four cases arms liad been stolen and not traced. In some instances country-made 
revolvers were seized, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers. 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms. 

(2) The second argument is that Civil Disobedience has been suspended. It is ad- 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have been suspended. But the leaders of this movement have kept on 
reminding the Government that it is under a delusion if it thinks that it is not com- 
ing again. 

Dr. Khare in his speecli in this House said (I am quoting liis exact words) : — 

'‘For iminediate effects I am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedience move- 
ment has failed. That does not mean our mentality has changed.” 

Dr. Sitaramya stated this year : — 

“Congress could not be expected to dilute its non-co-operation ideal”. We have it 
from Babu Rajendra Prasad that “C. D. has only been suspended and not given up.” 
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We have been assured on the floor of this House thjft C. D. movement is a kind 
of birth-right, it cannot be given up and will always remain. As if, Sir, because 
mui’der will always remain, therefore punishment for murder should be repealed. 

As I have shown, it has been assorted that the mentality has not changed, tlie 
ideal cannot be diluted, and the C. D. army vanquished in the first battle, is waiting 
for opportunity to attack again, and what can be more unwelcome than the idea that 
laws will continue to check their subversive movements, the avowed object of which 
is to paralyse and destroy the Government. 

As regards birth right, orthodox Hindu may regard it as his birth right, to prevent 
the high way and the fanatic may sincerely" bolievo in his right to assassinate non- 
believers. However sincere this belief may 'be, however great may be the delusion 
under which the victim is labouring— if his overt a(;ts are opposed to the law of the 
land, they must be prevented, and if past that stage, punished. I have no quarrel 
with Dr, Deshmukh in so far as C. 1). is an idea. No one can obmct to another 
person any idea which pleases him. It is oi)en to him to believe in C. D. movement 
or in communism. He may believe that nationalisation of women is extremely desirable. 
Peace bo to him and his ideas — but if those ideas ars enforced by unlawful means 
like 3 to 4 thousand Congress volunteers dragging out and killing police officers as 
they did at Chechua Hat, then one of the two courses aro open to Government. It must 
either abdicate completly, or check the breakers of law. 

Indeed, Sir, nowhere lias it been better imt than in the speech of my friend Mr. 
Satymurthi when ho was addressing the students in Bengal - 

“tfatyagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws aro all very well, 
when we are lighting foreign bureaucracy. But I dread to tliirik of tho future Swaraj 
Government, if it has continually to fight among its own citizens, satyagraliis. passive 
resisters and law-breakers. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day liiat &aiyagi’aha is a 
more potent weapon than the ballot box. It may be or it may not be, but no civilised 
Government can exist, if every citizen thereof claims tho right to decide for himself 
whether a tax should be paid or not, or whether a law should be obeyed or not.” 

The strongest arguments in support of this Bill, aro what lias become perfectly 
clear during the de&ite on this Bill. It has been asserted, that Civil Disobedience has 
come to stay pei'manently, and there is no desire to withdraw this weapon and (2) 
Eulogy of murder has stopped in tho Press, on acennt of Press Legislation— but there 
being no such restraint on the floor of the House, sympathy for murderers has been 
boldly proclaimed, and received with applause by a section of the House. 

Mi. Malaviya talking of Mr. A zad— admitted no had never met him. He admitted 
Mr. Azad v as a terrorist— otlierwise liis statement that some [)0ople were trying to 
make Azad give up terrorism is meaningless. Mr. Malaviya stated Azad w^as a great 
organiser. Organiser of what if not of Terrorism, as he was being pursuaded to give 
up terrorism. Mr. Malaviya has not told us if Azad had any activities apart from 
terrorism— and in fact he "had none. 

Mr. Azad was organiser of tho terrorists who in 1924 and 1925 committed a series 
of ruthless dacoities, with murder which culminated in tlie notorious train dacoity at 
Eakori near Lucknow, in which a van was looted and an iuiaoceiit passenger shot to 
death. His complicity in the crimes was proved beyond doubt— but he would not face 
trial £6 challenge the mass of evidence produced against hirn. He became a proclaimed 
absconding offender with a reward of Rs. 5000 for his arrest. 

While absconding in the Kakojl Conspiracy case he joined Bhagat b^ingh and others. 
There was strong evidence to prove that he covered Bhagat Singh and liajguru when 
they murdered Mr. Saunders on 17th December 1928. He shot constable Chanan Singli 
dead when pursued. He tlius became an accused in the Lahore Conspiracy case of 
1930, in which he was again a proclaimed and absconding offender with a further 
reward of Rs. 5000 on his arrest. 

Mr. Azad— the admittedly successful organiser of terrorism— then joined the group 
of the accused in the Delhi conspiracy case. They not only committed dacoity on the 
Gadodia Stores, and were manufacturing explosives in a house, which when searched 
yielded explosives sufficient for preparation of 6000 bombs. 

Referring to Azad Mr. Malaviya stated— “He was a great organiser, a gentleman to 
the core of his bones. Not one shot of Azad’s missed the mark. ^Who can help 
admiring this young man ? I say, Sir, we Indians could have slept soundly without 
caring for the defence of our country, by making him our Commander-in-Chief. We 
could have placed him in charge of the Army.” 

The statements of Mr. Malaviya have been given from notes taken when he deli- 
Tered his speech. We are informed he has corrected his speech in the second time, 
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Mr. Malaviya, an exponent^ of the creed of non-violenoe, follower of tlie 0. D. 
movement, has nothing bat unstinted praise and admiration for one who had commit- 
ted murders and dacoities, was manufacturing explosives on a large scale for further 
murders, and who would not face trial althougli overwhelming evidence, in his absence, 
had been led in Court. 

Mr. Malaviya is equally an admirer of Kanai Lai Butt, who had to his credit tho 
conspiracy which led to the murder of two iniiocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man in jail. As if this is not sufficient ho said that 
the Pioneer “Oloriliod tho deeds of Kanai Lai Dutt.” 

Mr. Malaviya’s speech is tho strongest evidence of tiie folly of repealing Press Laws, 
The applause he received oii this part of his speech shows he is not sliiniiig in solitary glory. 

With this evidence of sympathy with murderers, with the fact tliat many law 
breakers who still assort that they will break the law whenever oi)portunity occurs if 
they feel sufficiently strong — in fact, Sir, a considerable part of tho law-makers believe 
in law-breaking — the executive will bo entirely failing in their responsibility for 
maintenance of Law and Order, which is theirs under the present eoiistitutioii if they 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

^ Sardar Sant Singh" has w'arned the House that Government will pay a very heavy 
price if it does not learn by the lessons of liistory— and Jiistory lias shown tliat 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, tlio consequences have been 
disastrous. 

History lias equally shown that glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can be scorched, tliougli not killed, by legislation 
directed to that end— while it lias left the Press free to critioise Govcj'iimeiit reason- 
ably and unreasonably, and with extreme severity and bitterness. 

is not my desiro to take up the sections individually, which on a previous 
occasion was tlirashed out for more than 20 days, and a new argument, one way or 
the other, is difficult for any body to lind. I wmuid like, iiowuvor, to refer to the bogey 
which has been set up by Mr. Asaf Ali. 

The bogey of disastrous coiisequeac(3S at tho next election to tliose Hon. Members, 
who vyill support consideration of the Jhll which moans acceptance of its principle. 

It is a threat to those wlio, convinced that the J^ill is necessary, would bo prepared 
to act up to their judgment by sujiportiug coiisideratioii . 

May I enquire if this is tlio tost by which electorate will judge future caridulate ? 

It so what happoried to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com- 
mittee which equally means acceptance of its principle. 

Where are the Members from Madras, G. P. and other Provinces wdio stronuously 
opposed the Hill ? Why has not a grateful country retufuod them to this House ? 
On tho other hand, why have members been retunied who supported tho motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion V 

I am sure this House, when listening to tho threat of Mr. Asaf Ali, will not forget 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

K that is the aim, it is but to bo expooted that they will ojipose any measure 
which conduces to the working of the Govoriimeiit, and vote against Legislatiou wliich 
will enable Government to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded witli that clarity which is 
usual with the Loader of the Opposition, Let mo quote his statement made on tJie Hour 
of the House. 

With our definite views as regards tho result of the British rule in this country, 
it is not likely, nor is it expected, tliat if any such purpose is likely to be served 
directly or indirectly by any such celebration, we could olfer any co-operation.'’ 

The test laid down is quite simple. Tho question wliother any prof(?ssed moasuro 
is worth supporting on its merits docs not come into the picture at all. 

Does the Act of 1908 help the Government to maintain law and order ? If it does, 
then it directly or indirectly helps the present Governmoat and it must be opposed. 

I should make a passing reference to the sarcasm exjiressod about possible grati- 
tude for this measure of those who will succeed us. Wo may be lacking in intelligence, 
but we are not so stupid as to expect appreciation from a section whoso ideal and 
objective are altogether different, from those who are interested in giving the coming 
constitution a fair trial. 

If the objective of this section is ':wrocking of tho coming constitution, wo expect 
not gratitude, but thunder and fury at any measure likely to embarass wreckers, 
and to help the working of the administration, 

U 
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Sir, T have no desire to deal with communism in detail, but I may say what is 
objectionable is not the preaching of comninnistic ideas but the inoitemont to mass 
violence ^r attaining its ideal. Such writings are gettijig more and more numerous and 
extracts from thorn fill two volumes. 

But, Sir, is Government the only body which believed in faith of commimist party 
in mass violence V Let rao remind the Uouse of a statement of Dr. Ansari, who can 
not be charged witli being infliienced by views of the (lovernmont. 

In the Lahore Congress in 11)29 when Dr. Ausari in trying to support Mahatma 
Gandhi’s resolution on the attempt on tlio Viceregal train, was being loudly interrupted 
by about 200 voutlis waiving rod flags, wbat did he tell the iuteriaipters V Let mo 
note the snub ho administered to tho red-ilagged youths : — 

“Even those who are waiving tho I'c^d flag should remember that communist people 
do not believo in individual violence- but believe in mass violence.” 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed-fellows of Dr. Ansari and the Government. 

Mr. Bhidahhai Dcnai^ leader of tho ()()position, recedved cheers as he rose to suna 
up the case for tho Op[)Osition. He said that there was a fuiidameutal difference in 
outlook between the Government and the Opposition. The former did not concede the 
right of freedom to man or to the id-ess and all that it cared for was to <doak its 
naked autocraev by bypocritic acts such as bringing in the court of law to punish a 
man for publistiing an article, Avhich tho Govcirnmciit had already ])res('i-ihed. Similarly 
picketing had boon, made an offence for the purposes of preventing f)eople from pro- 
moting industries in the country, so that the childi-cn in the country might not starve. 
Grtffith had disclosed the menhility of tln‘ people, who never wished to part with 
power while Sir N. N. Sirear by cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this the 
debate should bo lifted to higluH’ considerations. Mr. Desai maintained, firstly, that civil 
disobedience woidd bo lesorted to whern^ver found necessary and while declaring tlio 
present suspension of tho movement gimuine, warned that enacdraeiit of such a law 
would make inaugural ion of civil disob(Mli(*nce ])rohable. As regards the terrorists Mr. 
Desai made it clear tliat however much lie and the Congress condernned tenorism, they 
30 uld not dissociate from their mind the inotivai which prompted a man to commit a 
3 nmo. The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate the causes which led to it. He 
appealed to the House to reject tho Bill. (Apjilauso) 

Sir Henry (.VaiVc, winding up tlie debate, said that oi'dinary law was insufficient to 
deal with toi-roi ism. As for communism, though it would not lie dangm-ous for some 
years to come tho danger was there and should bo provided for. As for (.^ommunalism 
he reminded tho house of the recent events in J3ihar, Madras and the Idnijah and asked 
them not to bury the head in the hand. He regretted that the word ‘Liberty’ had been 
used out of all sense of jiroportion. 

The House divided at 7 p. m. and ri'jecled the motion for consideralion of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill, 71 voting against and (U fur. Tlio result was acclaimed 
witli tremendous, prolonged and some what vociferous cheering by the Opposition. 
The Whips of the Congress Party received congratulations from all sides of the House. 
The House then adjourned. 


CiVTL Pr. Code Amend. Bill 

13th. SEPTEMBER : — Sir Henry Craik moved to-day that the Bill amending tt?,. 
Code of Civil Procedure 19(XS, urging pi'otection not only to industrial workers, but 
judgment-debtors fj’om detention in civil prison and coiifiiie such doteiitioiis to debt, 
proved to be recalcitrant. 

Mr. Hanga described the bardsliips of tho jieasants and said that it -was high time 
tho Government should try to do something for them and that they should at least 
be placed on tho same footing in the matter of debt as salaried people. 

The discussion of the Bill ivas briefer than was anticipated. There was all round 
support to the measure, Mr. N. M. Joshi observing “Uno step is enough for me”. 

Mr. Chapman Mortiincr'a anxiety was only as regards commeiaual debtors whoso 
case stood on a different footing. The Bill was referred to a Boleut Oommittoo. 


* Mr. Akhil Dntt, Deputy President of the Assembly, in the course of a press statement 
said that people’s representatives have justified people’s trust by throwing the Bill by 
such a big majority. All Bengal rojireseritatives including Sj. Amarendranath Chatterjee 
Dr. Pramatha Banerjee, Mr. Nirmal Chandra Chiinder, Mr. Lakshmi Kanta Moitra and 
Mr. Surjya Soia wanted to speak, but none of them got an opportunity. 
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THE TICEROY’S ADDRESS 

Duty on Capron BlocjvS 

Sir Zafrullah Khan's motion for accoptance of tlio Tariff Board’s recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon blocks from twenty-five to fifteen per cent, hid 
valorem’, was carried." During the discussion, in whicli Mr. B. Das spoke, tlie 
Commerce Member pointed out that half th.' q-{;i:itity of carbon brushes was imnorted 
and liopctl tliat, as a result of tlie la..- local manufacturers would be 

able to capture the entire market. 

AYages pAYi\iEXT Bill 

Mr. Mitchell moved consideration of the AV^ages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee. He said that as a result of an araendinent by the Committee 
considerable advances Jiad been made in respect of the e.xtension of the scope of the 
Bill, securing pj-ompt payment of wages and payment of full wag()s and giving effect 
to the Act. Ho exjdained tliese change, s and added tliat the Bill was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India. 

Mr. F, E. James moved that tlui Ihll bo recirculated, Mr. James said that the 
Bill, as it had ('neve:' ! from the IseliHit Committee, made exteiisive alterations and 
affected classes ■-!“ l.e-i-'i:---: -. who originally were not intended to be brought in. The 
wage limit was raised from one hundred to two hundred rupees. Tiie Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain [)racticos which were inherently not wrong. 

Mr. Joshi^ supported by Air. V. N. Giri, opposed recirculation which in effect 
would delay the measure. 

Air. Mitchell 0]>p()sed recireulaf ion, hut ])roposed to moot the inemboi's interested 
in the Bill and tliose who liad tabled a munber of amendments to it on the next day 
when tlie question wlielhor the Bill should bo proeeeded with on Alonday or at the 
next session at Delhi would bo decided. 

Mr. J(unes witlulrew his re<;ir(uilation motion and, ])Onding the discussion to- 
morrow, the House ag]\'ed to lake uj> consideration of the Bill on the IGtli. The 
House then adjourned till the IGtli. 

H. E. the Viceroy’s Address * 

16 th. SEPTEMBER :- Tho A’ieeroy addressed both the Houses of tlie Legislature 
to-day for an liour and gave a eomi^rehensive review of tlie general conditions affecting 
India. His Excellency, among otliej- subjects, reftn’rod to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade eondifioiis, civil aviation ami bromlcasting, and finally advised India to 
work the new constitution whi(;b, in his opinion, was a great gain to India. 

The Viceroy announc(3d bis deeisiou to recommend the {lassage of the Criminal Law 
Amoiidm(3iit P>il!, as the }>roviiieiai Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
letcnfioii t() secure the i;. . ;.;u!mL ei of the new order under conditions most favourable 
to the sffibddv and siu^oess ot the new Governments. 

His K\ said that the nmv constitution would be introduced by bis successor 

who comes equii)ped with great technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of the ('rown hero the fullest sympathy with Indian aspirations 
and ideals. Lord AVillingdon was glad that during his Vieeroyalty the agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward had been consummated and tJio Act passed which for the first time in 
the histoi-y of India consolidates the wliole of India for the pur])Oses of common con- 
cern under a single (Tovernmeiit. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, addressing both tlic Houses of the Legislature, said : — 


For the first time in tlu’ history of the liCg-islativo Assembly the V^icoroy’s a<idross 
was boycotted by a seedion of the House. The Congress jaxrty abstained from to-day's 
function,_ and even lliough s(‘ats have Ihhui spn.uid the emptine.ss of the non-official 
benches in constrast tx) the overcrowtliiig on the official side ivas marked, and the 
situation was slightly worsened by some members who were allotted back scats drift- 
ing to the front in order to bo able to bear tlio Viceroy better. It seemed that the 
Congress party stood confronted by ri'uil pro()ositions, some suggesting that the speech 
should be punctuated by a demonstrative ju'otest where the Viceioy announced his 
recommendation of the Ci’iniinal Law Bill and some otheis suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour. The party leaders thouglit, thcridore, that the best 
course was to absent themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however, kept to their 
seats and they alone provided a Khadder setting to the sombre dark of morning 
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Gentlemen. — Once again it iB my privilege as Viceroy * to address hon. members of 
both Houses and to give a brief review of tlie general conditions affecting India, but 
before doing so I wish to mate a brief reference of a personal character. Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
farewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
members. Field- Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode’s term of office as Commander-in-Ohief 
has been one of the most eventful within living memory for tlic army in India, and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paying my heartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

KiNO-EMrKROii’s Silver Judilee 

In addressing the members of the Legislative Assembly in January last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the remort of all 
communities in celi'brating the 25t]i anniversary of the accession of his M^ijesty the 
Xiug-Emperor to ilie lln'ime and that the princes and people of India would once more 
give proof of their devotion to the Grown and of tlicir sympathy lor tlioso in need 
by responding to my appeal on behalf of a fund to commemorate the occasion in an 
appropriate manner. 1 am glad to be able to-day to acknowledge how magnificently 
my ^ expectations liave been fulfilled. From every part of India my Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm ^ which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not only in the larger towns but also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of a few misguided people here and there to mar tlie 
occasion only .served to show how few such persons were •and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people of India everywhere were eager to show their 
loyalty and devotion to the Crown. Tlie response to my a])pcal has been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the nf the princes and people of India that 

the total collections for the Silver :I Fun i amount to the splendid sum of over 
Rs. 125 lakhs. The result could not have been acliieved without good organisation and 
much weil-diroctod effort, and to all those throughout tlio length and brejidth of tlie 
land who liave contributed in any way to the suc(*ess of the fund I accord rny grateful 
thanks. It will, I arn certain," bo a cause of great satisfaction to his Majesty the 
King-Emperor to know that his silver jubilee will for all time be associated in India 
with so great an increase in the resources of institutions which bring relief to those 
in sickness and distress. 


Foreign Affairs 

I now turn to foreign affairs. As rccr.nr'it: N‘'pnl T would only .say that 1934 added still 
another year to the long tale of mil :■ km iri'Ssd.d.ip and mutual coiifidoiice which are 
traditional between India and this her only Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Transfer of Gilgit 

In anotlier frontier field there are interesting develojiments to record. As the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness the Maharaja of Kashmere in 
March I.ast, the civil and military administration of the trails- Indus portion of the 
Gilgit AVazarat w\as taken over by the Government of India on the 1st of la.st month. 
The change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave ?) 
undivided local control in tlie hands of tho Government of India on an important 
sector of the Indian frontier. I am happy to be in a })Osition to assure the house that 
tho reorganisation has hcocn completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues. 


Chinese Turkestan 

Beyond the Gilgit frontier stands Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan, the westernmost 
province of China. In this province tlie situation continues to be obscure and uncer- 
tain. My Government learnt with concern of the distro.ss caused by the recent civil 
turmoil in this friendly and important province and tlie ensuing di.slocation of the 
ancient commerce botwoon India and China by tho Karakoram passes. The Indian 
traders in Sinkiang have unfortunately suffered much hardship and loss both to life 
and property, but there are signs that the efforts of Jiis Majesty’s consulate at Kashgar 
in their behalf are bearing fruit. Indeed one of the most affecting tributes of loyalty 
to the King-Emperor came from the.se very traders who despite all hardships and 
losses in this distant land combined to contribute a sum of several thousand rupees to 
his Majesty’s Silver Jubilee Fund. Our sympathies are with the local Sinkiang 
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authorities and with the central Chinese Government in their task of maintaining order 
and control— a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Indo- Afghan Trade 

My Government have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report of the trade 
delegation which visited that country from India in the spring of last year. In parti- 
cular it is our desire, if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 
trade created by tho recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system. 

New Relationship with Arab Coast Rulers 

Ilis Majesty’s Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing with the independent rulers of tho States on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf, and have accepted special rcsponsibilitii's towards them in order to 
strengthen these ties. And in view of tho fact that the Arab coast has acquired a 
new and increasing imnortance as a result of the establishment of tho Imperial Airways 
route on that coast and of recent commercial developments, his Majesty’s Government 
with the conciiiTonce of his Exeellency Ihe Shailvh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at IJenjarn and Basidn. Ilis Highness the 
Bnltau of Muscat, their Excellencies tho Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain and coidain of 
the trucial coast Shaikhs have conclud'^d .'ic'»*(‘(*mer.ts with the British Government which 
facilitate the passage of the aircraft whir!, b-nu a link of over-increasing importance 
in tho empire chain of communications — a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest. I shall always remember with pleasure my mootings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in tho course of my recent jonrnoys by air through their territories. 
Their loyalty to their ancient associations with the * British Government and tho 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in tho most marked manner, and 
they may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart. 


Quetta Earthquake 

Tho Fi’ontier Province of Baluchistan has boon tho focus of world-wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which, as lion, members are aware, recently 
overtook the city _ of Quetta and the sui*i‘ouudiug areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably nnprecoderitod in tho history of this 
country. The outstanding feature of tho" scene of siifforing and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and elTectivo manner in whioh tho troops 
of the Quetta rar’s^'-n - effi-.in-.s and men — were organised for relief and rescue work. 
I had tlie jiriv::*':;," jpayiinr them all my personal tribute of admiration during my 

recent visit to Quetta. I now take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and myself, our heart f«?!t Nympathy with all those who hav’'e 
sufTered and our deep gratitude to those, including the various relief organizations, 
^yho have S})ared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec- 
tion I wish parti(uilarly to bring publicly to yonr notice tho magiiifioeiit work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whose untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation. I must also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments, particularly of tho Punjab, 
Bombay and tho North-West Frontier Province, have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and wo arc indebted to them 
and their officers for the officiont organizations set up by them for the reception and 
relief of refugees. My very sincere thanks are also duo for the generous and world- 
wide sympathy that has been shown in resnonse to ray ap[)eal for funds. It is 
evident that the damage whicli has been caused amounts to several croros of rupees 
and we shall need all the money we can collect if we are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who liave been rendered homeless and destitute. 

Delimitation of Sino-Burmese Frontier 

The problem of tlie delimitation of tho undemarcatod frontier between Burma and 
Uiina, to which I referred when I last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
nearer to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Majesty’s 
bovernment in the United Kingdom and tho Government of India, on tho one hand, 
the Chinese Government, on the other liand, by an exchange of notes. A joint 
oounaary commission, with a noutral chairman nominated by the League of Nations, 
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has been appointed to determine the southern section of* the undemarcated boundary 
between Burma and Yunnan. Tiio League has boon fortunate in securing the services 
of Col. Isolin of the Swiss Army, as chairman of the commission. This officer has 

the experience of having successfully and impartially determined the frontier between 

Iraq and Syria and is thus particularly well qaaliiied to preside over the labours of 
the commission on the Indo-C'hinese frontier. The commission liopos to assemble by 
Dec. 1 next and start operations imraodiatoly. 

Inoo-Bukma Tkade Aoreemkni' 

Whilst on tho subject of Burma I would remind lion, members that when I add- 
ressed them in January last 1 inentioiiod that tho question of tho trade relations be- 
tween India and Burma after separation was the subject of conversions between my 
Government and the Government of Burma. These negotiations liave no^y been con- 
cluded and tho agreement which lias been reached has been embodied in the draft 
Orders in Council whidi wm’o recently pul)lished for general information. These 
draft orders will in due counse be laid before rarliameiit in accordance with the 

].)rovisioris of tho Constitution Aid, and it would jiorhaps be inappropriate at this 

stage to discuss them in any detail. I would, liowcver, say that they rej)resent the 
agreed opinions of ray Government and of the Government of Burma as to tlio regime 
wliicli is best calculated to create an atmosphere in wiiich the two countries may 
during tlio pei'iod of transition soberly and dispassionately consider tho problems of 
their future relations. 

Indians in Zaziuar 

1 am aware of the deep interest which hon. members have consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last year in tho position of riulians iti Zanzibar. The general 
question is still the subject of discussion between the Secretary of State for India and 
tho Secretary of State for the (Colonies. The decision of the Secretary of State for the 
colonies that if siioinfic oases of hardship alleged to have resulted from tho Ofieration 
of the cloves decrees are brought locally to tho notice of the Government of Zanziber 
they will he most carefully investigated by that Guvernmont and, if necessary, brought 
to the notice of tlie Secretary of State for tho Colonies has already been announced. 
All that r, can do at this stage is to assure hon. members of the unceasing vigilance 
and solicitude of my Government. 

Kenya Marketing Legislation 

Hon. morahors will remember that in tho course of my last address to the two 
ITonses of the Centei-al Legislature I referred to the outcomo of Mr. Menon’s enquiries 
regarding the jn'obaUe efftads of the Marki.ding Bill wliicli had betui gazctt('d in Kenya 
on the interests of Indians. His report has since been pubiislnal, toirether vdth tho 
comments of the Governors of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. I aLo infnnncd hon. 
momei'S that, in deference to tlie wishes of tho Governnnmt of India, the Kenya 
Government had agreed to defer progress witli the Bill pending consideration 
of Mr. Mcnoii’s report. It was not to be ex)>ectcd Unit legislation which had 
already been announced on the lines of tliat existing in tho sister territories 
of Uganda and Tanganyika and of which the primary object was to imjirove 
motliods of marketing would be alnmdoned. The Govm’iiment of India, therefore, 
bent ‘their efforts to securing sucli amendments in the. Bill as would redma* the 
hardshi[)s and remove tho a[)prehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
The provision of the Bill whicli evoked the liveliest criticism was that relating to the 
grant of exclusive licences. It was feared that if, a." (-ririi-ally ])ropoBed, the Governor 
111 Council was entitled to issue exclusive licences wiilscut reference to the Legislative 
UouTicil, tlnu’e would be neither sufficient publicity nor adequate oj)portunity for 
discussing the question whether the issue of such licences was necessary or justified. 
In order to meet this objection, the Government of Kenya have inserted a provision 
in the Bill to tho effect that tho application of the principle of an exclusive licence 
to any jjarticular typo of produce shall bo effected by a motion in the Legislative 
Council after 14 days’ notiim has been given. Apait from the question of exclusive 
licences, tho chief anxiety of Indians was that the number of buying centres might be 
unduly restricted and tliat they might bo located at inoonvonient distances from tho 
existing markets. In this respect tho Government of Kenya had agreed to give an 
assurance that all imj)ortant markets existing at present would bo declared as buying 
centres. It is understood that tho Government of Kenya have gone further and liave 
inseited an amendment in tho Bill itself providing that trading centres wdll automati- 
cally be maiLets under the Ordinance. Certain subsidiary amendments such as the 
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provision that reasons for the refusal to grant or renew a licence shall ho recorded in 
writing have also been effedted. Above all, a categorical assurance has been given 
both by the Colonial Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial in its op(;ration. These are important 
safeguards. As hon’ble members are aware, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has agreed that the Bill should not be brouglit into opei-ation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it as passed, if necessary, in consultation with tlie Secretary 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to furtber representations by us, 
should these become necessary. 

INDIA.N RkSEARCTI FqND ASSOCIATION^. 

A subject of considerable general interest and importance on wliich I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian liesearcli Fund Association. The association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds i)rovid(5d l)y Government. The Centi'al 
Legislature is represented on its govtuaiing body by two members elected by tlie 
Legislative Assembly and one member elected by tlie Council of Slate, but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work done by the assocnation is widely known. This 
must be my excuse for referring to the subject. I think I am correct in saying that 
the association, which was founded in 1911, was the first organisation of its kind to 
be consti<-nted in tlie British Empire. The Medical Resoarcli Council in England was 
started only during the Great AVur. An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver diseases which afflict our country such as malaida, Kala- 
Azar and cholera. In Kala-Azar notable _ success has boon achieved through investiga- 
tions made by a special commission apjiointod by the association and through, ancillary 
enquiries wliich it partly financed. As a result, this disease, which at one time 
seemed so menacing a problem in the eastern parts of India, may now bo said to liave 
been brought definitely under control. During more recent years the problems asso- 
ciated with cliolcra have boon receiving intensive study and I' arn informed tliat tliere 
is considerable hope that the enquiries now being cai-ried out will throw new light 
oil many of the jnizzling features of this foi'midable epidemic disease. Malaria is a 
disease of more widesjiread incidence and presents more varied problems. T need 
hardly remind bon. members that it was an officer of the Indian Medical tSorvico who 
discoW^rod liow the disease is transmitted^ and thereby ])ointed out tlie course of 
subsequent investigation. It is, therefore, in tlie fitness of things that Fiidia should 
continue to take a leading part in the investigation of malarial jii-obloms. The malaria 
survey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund Association has been at work 
for years past and has atdiievod notable results. As an illustration of its activities I 
may add that at the moment one of its jiartios is engaged in a survey of Quetta and 
its environments, whore malaria has benm and is one of tlic major jjioblerns of 
public health. All of us perhaps are familiar by now with the term deficioiioy 
disease and all that it connotes. The Research Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance and among its most notahle achieveraouts are 
the researches in nutrition carried out in Cooiieor by Sir Robert McCari’ison, who has 
earned a world-wid(3 reputation and has brought credit to himsi'lf and to India. The 
results of the researches carried out under tlio auspices of tlie association are 
published from time to time in the Indian Journal of Mrdiral Eesimrch and the 
records of the malaria survey publii'ations issued under its authority, but for the 
convenience of the general public non -tech riical articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press. The account that I have given of the activities of the association 
has had to bo brief. It must not bo regarded as exhaustive. But if it should serve 
to focus interest on a branch of research which is of the utmost importance to the 
welfare of the counti*y, my object will have been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement. The lot of tho researoli worker is often to 
miss both because of the liighly tocliiiical nature of liis investigation and the compara- 
tive infrequency of dramatic discoveries, but these lattei*, when they come, are the 
cnlminatioii of years of patient toil by men whose normal is only iho satisfaction 
that comes of duty conscientiously done. Our more enlightonod ago should at least 
lend them the eiirtouragement of a public consciousness of tho ossoutially cumulative 
character of scientific discovery. 

Surplus Stocks of Quinine 

Hon. members will be interested to hoar of a recent decision taken by my Gov- 
ernment about the disposal of our surplus stocks of quinine. Although piibliir health 
is a transferred provincial subject, the Government of India decided some time ago 
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that they “should maintain a reserve of 150,000 lbs. of this drug in order to meet 
possible emergencies. The recent -.distressing experience of Ceylon where the incidence 
of malaria on an unprecedented scale last year rapidly depleted locally available sup- 
plies has emphasised the wisdom of the decision. The surplus to which "l have referred 
represents the stock of miiuino in the possession of the Government of India oyer 
and above this reserve. The question of its disposal has been engaging the attention 
of my Government for some time past. Considering the constitutional position we 
were under no obligation to distribute it to local Govornmonts below the prevailing 
market rates. Nevertheless in 1932 local Governments were offered supplies in addi- 
tion to their normal annual requirements at a price lower than the cost of production 
so that they may be enabled to extend ^quinisation’ of the people at a smallar cost 
than would be incurred if this additional requirements were obtained at current mar- 
ket prices. This scheme fell through mainly because local Government found them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus stock with sufficient rapidity even at the 
reduced price. The Government of India then endeavoured with the full consent of 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus to trade agencies not with a 
view to linancial profft but in order to convert into cash a commodity for which 
there was no effective official demand and thus make available funds tiiat might bo 
utilized for some useful purpose of public benefit. These efforts not having met with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to -distribute 45,CKX) lbs. free to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to the condition that this amount will bo distributed free over and 
above the quantities which local Governments may now be distributing at their expense. 
The amount which is proposed to bo distributed comes to more tlian half the avail- 
able surplus wnioh at the end of June last was only 79,OGO lbs. and represents at tiie 
current market price of quinine a gift of Ks. 10 hildis to the provinces. It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses in tlie rural areas and su])lement in the 
field of public health the assistance that the contribution of one erore aririouneod by 
the lion. Finance Member during his last budget speech was designed to provide to- 
wards rural reconstruction. 

India’s Foreign Tj{.vde 

You will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter wliich particularly 
at the present time is of great public interest. 1 refer to India's foreign trade. Nine 
months ago I ventured to express some degree of cautious .optimism in spite of the 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring. It is a matter for 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited recovery ; on the 
contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imjjorts in order to protect iier foreign 
exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far as India is concerned 
in repeating that note of optimism. India’s exports of merchandise for the first four 
months of the ])resent trade year show an increase of more than 4 and a half lakhs 
over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year’s total it must bo remem- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purcliases of raw cotton by Japan. Gn 
this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely -cotton purchase by Japan, there lias 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half crores in ;tlie present year. Omitting tliis excep- 
tional item India’s export trade in other commodities has improved by three erores in 
comparison with last year. Hon. memi)ers may bo interested more particularly in tlie 
results of our trading with Germany and Italy— countries in which the most stringent 
measures of control have been imposed. In the case of Germany our information is 
based on the reports of our trade commissioner in Hamburg who’ has made a critical 
examination of the German import statistics. Mr. Gupta informs us that in the last 
quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against Ijidia to the extent of 2 and one- 
fourth per cent ; in the first quarter of 1935 the balance was even showing an exchange 
of goods valued at 26 million roichmarks ; for the second quarter of 1935 the balance 
has again swung in India’s favour and Germany has imported from India goods valued 
at 31 million reichsmarks against exports to India of 24 million only. Again in the 
case of Italy contrary to what might have been expected from the new and stringent 
sy^stem of import control our exports in the first four montlis of this year have fallen 
off by 6 per cent only I quote those figures in no spirit of complacency. My Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the dangers with which the course of international trade is 
now beset and they will continue to watch the situation with the most serious care. 

Before I leave this subject may I bring one circumstance to the notice of those 
wlio may have found little consolation in a comparison of the trade figures of pr^e- 
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pression years with those of -the present day. I would ask them to remember tliat 
world prices of primary commodities have fallen some 45 per cent, since 1929 and 
that values in themselves are no true index to the variation in the quantum of trade. 

Industrial Matters 

I turn now to certain industrial matters of interest. The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent in our thou^dits in recent mouths. You will, 1 am sure, share my 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred within a month 
of each other and in which 31 persons in all lost their lives. The second of these 
accidents was, with one exception, the worst mining disaster that has occurred in India. 
In spite of all tliat care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occupation and our record in India in this matter hitherto* has 
been comparatively good. These two last disasters have each been referred for inves- 
tigations to statutory courts of encpiiry by the (lovernment of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment lurther upon them oxce[)t to say that I trust that 
the results of the courts’ investigations will be to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can be minimised. 1 noted with pleasure 
the passing at your last session of the Mines (Amondmentj Act which will reduce 
the hours of labour, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other reforms. It will come into force in a fortnight’s time and T hope that it wdll 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efficiency of the miners. 

As most of you are probably aware we have now constituted within the Govern- 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Kesearch, and the advisory 
council for this subject held recently its first mooting in Simla. I. am glad to say that 
we have secured the coimoration of the provincial Governments, of the leading States 
and of prominent non-officials on this council. We have started on a small scale, but 
it is hardly necessary for mo to emphasize the increasing importance of industrial 
research and intolligeuce in the advancement of industry, it is mv hope that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to fudiau industrialists and i)arti- 
cularly to those who by reason of tho small scale on which they work aro unable to 
undertake research for themselves or in present conditions to avail themselves of 
adequate expert advice. 

Civil Aviation is a subject which will during the next few years force itsolt increas- 
ingly upon us all. You will romomber that about a year ago we undertook an irn[)or- 
tant programme of development designed primarily to bring the main trans-India roiito 
and certain internal routes into line with modern* Idoas. In order to ensure the closest 
cooperation required between the civil aviation ex[>erts and the engineers wo have 
formed a special civil aviation circle in the Central Public Works department to carry 
out the programme directly. Tho estimated cost of tho works was Rs. 92,57 lakh's 
and you will be interested to hear that orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total oost of Rs. 10 lakhs aud for lighting equipment at a cost of a})proximately 
Rs. 9 and a half lalchs. Progress with works for which special surveys Jiavo to bo 
made will naturally be ratlier slower, but the outlines of the programme as a whole 
are being fdled in. We are now faced with the introduction of regular niglit flying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans-Jrulia services. These changes will 
involve certain important adjustments within the original programme and I hope that 
our ground organisation will bo developed fast enough to meet the demands of the air. 

A less spectacular but not less viselul branch of ofhciai activity is the administra- 
tion of the Road Fund. Your resolutions of April 1934 prolonged the life of the road 
account indefinitely and made it possible for the standing committee on roads to take 
a longer and perhaps a more gonorous view in dealing with the demands of the 
provinces. A special contribution of Ks. 40 lakhs to tho reserve in the account was a 
most welcome addition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. llS 
lakhs from the reserve— this sum representing resources actually in hand plus the 
additional resources likely to accrue during the execution of tlio works. We have not 
forgotten the provinces wdiich are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme approved by tlie committee allows for grants of Rs. 25 lakhs and J^s. 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam and Bihar and Orissa, respectively. The needs of the now 
provinces of Orissa and Sind will be spociallv considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Orissa and will shortly be undertaken in Sind. 

You are aware that for some time past my Government have been ijiving attention 
to the development of broadcasting. At tho last session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 20 lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now considering to 
which of our many needs this fund should ue devoted. Wo are already erecting a 
15 
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large transmitting station in Delhi to broadcast prografhmes in English and in 
This station will, I hope, be ready for iiso before the end of this year. A large 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly be needed and we hope to instal new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Calcutta and liombay. Whether it 
will bo possible within the resources now at our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and two shortwave stations to complete a broadcasting framework for* India as a 
whole I cannot yet say. A more detailed investigation of costs will be made during 
the coming winter, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum included in 
the fund will then be prepared. 

Fall in Railway Earnings 

It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a setback 
during the current year, tliough I hope it is only temporary. Till the middle of 
August railway earnings have been about half a crore below those of last year arid 
unless there is a change for the better soon, the position of Indian railways will 
again become serious. 1 can only add at present that Government are fully alive to 
the gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways in order that whatever steps are possible may bo taken to improve their net 
earnings. 

Rbserve Bank of India 

This year has seen an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation of India. On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exchange and for 
making the sterling remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to the control of the bank. The bank is at present continuing to issue Oovernmont of 
ludia curreucy notes in the form with which the public is familiar. In due course 
these will be replaced by the bank's own notes. The bank did not assume its Ml 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of July, 
when the scheduled banks were required to make their deposits. From that date the 
Ressrvo Bauk became a central bank in the full meaning or tlie term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for the first time. 

Rural Development Scheme 

In March last the legislature approved of the proposal that out of last year’s re- 
venue surplus, a sum of Ks. 113 lakhs should be distributed to the provinces for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life in the villages. This action I am glad to say has 
been universally welcomed throughout India. Rs. 15 lakhs of this grant wiire set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement. The loi'-al governments wore invited to make 
recommendations as to the most profitable use to which the balance could be put and 
their proposals have been scrutinized by the Government of India before their approval 
was accorded. A statement has recently been laid on the table of this House which 
shows the objects to which the money is being devoted. The objects are various since 
they are adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country. Out of the total 
grant, over Rs. 25 lakhs will be spent on village water supply and irrigation, nearly 
Ks. 19 lakhs on schemes for general improvement in the villages, Rs. 12 lakhs on the 
improvement of village roads and Rs. 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work. A sign 
of tlie times is that in certain provinces money will be spent on arrangements for 
broadcasting instruction and entertainment in the villages. My hope is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a steady advance throughout India in improving the condi- 
tions of life in the villages in which nine-tenths of the population live. 

Govt, of India Act 

Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1985. A great and difficult task 
has thus been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England. Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. vVe have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed. It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and substance 
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of our total ^hiovement. On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gain to India is great. I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to any of the particular provisions of the Act, but I would ask you to consider two 
hro^ features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if 1 may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Yiceroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago. I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India cosolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the puri)Ose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one groat country. The second broad feature in contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the now constitution will draw their auth- 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do. 
They will cease to bo agents and will stand forth as full political and juristic person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty. The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers in India, from Asoka onwards. The second feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy. My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of the history and practice of political life in the other parts of tlie British 
Empire It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genuine sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India’s political aspirations that I give you this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gained by working the constitution in a spirit of more des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 

Great Potenttaijties of Development 

The new constitution contains witliin it great jiotentialities of deve- 
lopment. Every tiling is to bo gained by taking up the new proffered role 
of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu- 
tion till it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions wliich have been 
designed for the period of its growth. The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never led us anywhere in the past and will never lead us anywhere in the future. It 
will not be ray task to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its 
constitutional and I trust harm on ions development. 

Tribute to new Viceroy 


I shall hand over that task to one who comes equipped with a great technical 
knowledge of our now constitution, for he has himself been a builder in the construc- 
tion of your policy, one who will 1 know bring to the service of the Crown here 
fullest sympathy with yoiu’ aspirations and ideals. I feel the greatest confidence that 
when he comes to the stage, wliich I have now reached my life here as Viceroy, he 
voll look back on a pei'iod, fraught witli great good to (lie fortunes of India, enriched 
by the same kindliness which you will assuredly accord to him as vou have so 
generously accorded to me. 

Your thoughts are no doubt occupied, as mine are, by forecasts of the steps by 
winch and at which the new constitution will bo brought into operation. It is irapossi- 
Die tor me at tiie stage to give any indication of precise dates but as you are no doubt 
aware all branches of ray Governments and all the provincial Governments in India are 
actively and industrially engaged on the problems which must be solved before the new 
1 pi’oviuces and at the centre can be introduced. We shall sjiaro no 
eiiorts which will enable us to introduce the now order of things at the earliest possi- 
Die uate. In conformity with this intention the committee appointed by Jiis Majestv’s 
government to report on the delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble in bimla before the end of tho present month, that is within two months 
01 the date of the Royal assent. We have secured, as the cliairraan of that committee, 
an electoral authority of great eminence in Sir Laurie Ilammond, while with him will 
D0 associated two Indian members whose experience as High Court judges ensures that 
juaicial outlook and strict im{)artiality which ai-e so essential. The problems which face 
the complexity but I am confident that they will prove equal to 
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expected to work successfully and for the benefit of the people as a whole without the 
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existence of a spirit of accommodation and a willingness on the Part of all sections of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of the whole body politic to the narrower 
interests of their own particular section. As I said not long ago, in a speech at 
Allahabad, the shadow of communal strife is hanging at this time over India. It is a 
shadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people. If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favourable to its successful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those wlio love this country and desire to see 
it well-governed by its own poo[)lo to show a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
work for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a majority to take into consideration the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press ' (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and to certain provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932. 

I had lioped that the Assembly would share with the Government the responsibi- 
lity for this measuro. Their refusal to do so has transferred tJie responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider all the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part I have decided, in discharge of my rosponsibility for the safety, tranquillity and 
interests of the British India, to give the Assembly an opportunity to consider tlioir 
decision and the Bill will be brought before that House again in a recommended form. 

The arguments for and against the Bill have already been discussed at groat length 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, my own risisons for considering the passage of the Bill to bo essential. Wo 
are on the eve of important changes in the constitution of India within the next two 
years. The primary responsibility for tJjo maintenance of peai^e and good Government 
m the provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures. I 
consider it my imperative duty to use such powers and ])Ossess to secure that that 
transfer takes place in the most favourable conditions possible to the stability and 
success of these new Governments. 

Dangtu’ous subversive movements are still active iu the country. Communal unrest, as 
I have already said, is unfortunately a more serious danger than for many years past. 
The exporicuco of all local Governments has been that the provisions of tliis Bill give 
them powers who are eifective in keeping these movements in check and in prevent- 
ing the publication of incitements to communal dissension. They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of those powers essential. I am myself satisfied that they are 
right and this I would be failing in iny duty if 1 did not use my special poweVs to 
secure that these Governments have these povvers during iiie rcrnaifider of the present 
constitution and that the now Governments shall also have them wluui they take over 
the rest of Government. And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so \yith full confidence tliat you will continue to main- 
tain the traditions and dignity which have always cliaracterised tlie proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers. 

Eedexl of Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 

17th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly met to-day in order to discuss non-official busi- 
ness. The discussion adjourned from the Delhi session was resumed on Mr. B. Das's 
Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

Sir N. N, Sircar ( Law Member ) who on the y)revious occasion spoke for two 
and a Italf hours, continued his speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 56 cases, which number miglit have increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
including members of the Congresss Committee, were convicted of violent crime. This 
proved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organiza- 
tions, were nominated by men who believed in violence, though they found it expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non-violence just as Cliinose pirates often used the Red 
Cross flag. Sir Nripendra dealt with the question of percentage of violent crirao and 
said that this was not so small as Mr. Glianasyam Gupta tliought. In the Chittagong 
case the actual raiders were probably a hundred or two hundred. He read extracts 
from tho evidence of the leader of tbo conspiracy in order to show that, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers and of women 
were part of the terrorist organization and the number involved by reason of the 
intense activity of the Congress at Chittagong could safely be put at several thousands. 
The other instances were the Chechua ‘hat’ case in Midnapore and the recent inter-pro- 
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vicial case tried at Alipore. Continuing, the Law Member said that it bad been stated 
that repression could not rembve terrorism. No one assorted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a tritliug matter. But if repressive 
law was an abomination it was the result of cornpclling necessity Those who had no 
faith in the executive, but had unlimited confidence in court, found it convenient to 
ignore the findings of the court. That class of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the cult of violence had reached the ])Oople even in tlio remote parts of the 
province. Mr. A. C. Dutt had stated that terrorism was duo to hunger for freedom 
and bread. The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other provinces wore flowing with milk and honey. (Mr. 
Joshi : There is no permanent settlement there). The leader of the 0[)position had 
warned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe- 
dience being launched. The Law Member considered that as a much lesser evil than the 
certainty of anachy and chaos if the law was replaced. He characterised Mr. Desai’s 
speech the other day as remaining high up in the air and never (soming dowui from 
it to the hard realities of the world in which they lived. Tlio Law Member ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr. B. Das's Bill. 

Mr. Shamlal said that lie as a former defence counsel in conspiracy cases proposed 
to give instances from judicial records to show how the special powers given 
to the Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated by the police, and how 
titles wore conferred on the police and the magistracy by the (lovernraerit. When 
the Lahore conspiracy ease was proceeding the approvers said that they wanted to be 
taken out of the custody without wliich tliey could not give out the faiits. An applica- 
tion was made to the Jligh Court asking for orders for thoii- removal from police 
custody, but the Government, in exercise of their spe<;ial powers, issued an order de- 
claring the Fort in which approvers wore kept^ as a jail, thus deflating the object of 
the defence application. Mr. Bhamlal multiplied instances where he alleged the 0. T. i). 
and the magistracy were involved in committing pivjiiry and forgery and d(‘clarcd that 
such officials would surely abuse the sp(‘cial i>owors. lie reminded the House of the 
statement of the accused in tlie Lahore cons])iracy case, najiKily, that they wore deter- 
mined to become terorists only after tln^y saw a Police Snperintemlont himself deal 
lathi blows on Lala Lajpat kixl (\h)i(5e AShame !). Mr. Shamlal said that teiTorism 
was due to British domination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former would. 

Mr. N. Bardoloi narrated his exi»erinces in Assam, where ho said authorities them- 
selves had practised violence in many cases. Teri’orism in Bengal was duo to con- 
tinued repression and suppression practised by the authorities and their atteinjit to i)it 
class against class. Mr. Bardoloi had not finished when the House adjourned. 

Inoian Coffee Bill 

18th. SEPTEMBER Official business was transacted in the Assembly to-day. 
Sir Zafarulla Khan introduced a Bill to provide for (ho cieation of a fund for the 
promotion of tlie cultivation, manufacture and sale of Indian coiree. 

Other Official Bills 

Sir N. N. Sircar introduced a Bill to remove certain doubts and validate certain 
proceedings of the Allahabad High C'ourt. This Bill was calleii Jubbulpore ami Chatis- 
garh Divisions Divon^o Proceedings AAIidation Bill. Four (Jovcrurnciit measures were 
then passed. They were Central IVoviuces Court Act Amcudment Bill, indiaii Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and Provincial Insolvency Act xVmendmeut Bill. 

Indian Motor Vehicles Bill 

Discussion was then taken up of the bill to amend Indian Motor Vehicles Act. Air. 
Lalchand Navalrai suggested a select committee, which motion was sui)ported by 
Mr. Sri Prakash. 

Payment of AVaqes Bill 

Mr. D. G. Mitchell informed that the Government had decided to take up discu- 
ssion of the Payment of Wages Bill on the comnioncemeiit of the Delhi session wuth 
a view to fully consider the amendments tabled by several members and also certain 
meanwhile on important changes iiiaile in the Select Committee. The 
iarili Board’s report on the enquiry into the claim of Alessrs. H. M. Patel and Com- 
Bombay for rectification of tariff inequality in respect of manufacture of shuttles 
IS published. The Board have found the claim "to be unsubstantiated and the Govern- 
ment of India accept this finding. 
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Mr. Asaf Ali moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee. He complained 
that certain principles had been adopted in the Bill, whfch were unknown to juris- 
prudence. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that it was non- 
controversial and was beinf? introduced because a prei)onderating majority of growers 
favoured the pro})osal wliich also had the support of the Governments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mysore, Travancore and Cochin. 

Indians in Za: zibir 

Pandit Oovindballabh Pant moved : ‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Govornor- 
General'iu-Couneil to take all effective stops in the interests of and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar.” 

He said tliat the history of fndiaus overseas had been one of unrelieved agony, 
harassment and liurniliation and had been particularly marked in the coiinbies included 
in that ])retentious euj)heinism the “British Commonwealth.” The Indians had gone 
abi’oad on being invited and ai’tuated by motives of extending their sphere of influence 
to build railways or to acquire maritime places. Tliey had never demanded reserva- 
tions or commercial safeguards. In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Sultan. The Indians everywhere were in a minority, lie quoted extensiyely from 
what he described as Mr. Menon’s Ueport, written in an inimitable stylo, dej)icting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibar and the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove grower, and which was bossed by one Mr. Bartelv, who had 
unsuccessfully conqieted with Indians iu the clove export trade. The Zanzibar decrees 
were definitely racial. He did not doubt that Government of India had boon doing 
their best, but asked what the best meant. 

&ir Oirija Bujpai felt glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
was always agreement between the Government of fjidia and the peo{>le. While agree- 
ing that the r>i!l was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Government of 
India would press the Indian point with a vi(3\v to pi’otect Indian int(?rests, Sir tiirija 
Banker cmdd not see liow they could ])i'eveut the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under tlie de<Teo. 

The I’csohit.ion wliich the Government had accepted was passed without being chal- 
lenged. The House then rose for the day. 

Quetta Earthquake Inquiry 

19tb. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. P. S. Kiwiarasicaini Rajii lose to move the following 
resolution to-day : “That a committee, consisting of officials, and non -officials, be forthwith 
appointed in order to investivgato and report as to whether the situation arising out of 
the recent earthquake in Britisli Heluchistan, and particularly in the town of Quetta, 
has been properly han<lled, particularly as regards the scare, ii for tlie rescue of tlie 
living, woiujded and buried, salvage of projierty and transference of the wounded and 
injured outside the affected area.” 

The mover fully ajipreciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
but jrleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after the earthquake. Ho referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that the answers given in the Assembly to (juestions did not satisfy tb(^ public. 
He risked why men of public eminence as Mr. Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as the Government and the public were benefitted by helj) given 
by (Congress leaders like Mr, Kajendra I'rasad in the Bihar disaster only last year. 

Mr. G. It F. Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that the movei' wished by the re- 

solution to restore public coiilidonce. The speaker felt that there was no need'to restore 
confidence in the matter and added : “You cannot get away from tlio fact that the real 
object behind tliis resolution is to endeavour to bring the Government into discredit 
by suggesting that they were actuated by racial and nolitical considerations. It is no- 
thing short of monstrous to make sucli a suggestion.’^ -(Aijplause). Speaking on be- 
half of the army, Mr. Tottenlumi said that be had hoped that (ho magnificent conduct of 
General Karslake and the troops would lead to better feeling and better understanding 
between the peoide of India and the armv maintained to jirotect them in times of 
danger, Mr. Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to jiLstify tliat 

charge. Mr. Tottenham next gave the House the evidence revealed by the excavations. 

Between June and August 60(1 corpses had been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
civil lines of whom all except three were found in the beds. As regards 5CX) found in 
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the city only eight were found outside their houses. Tliis evidence proved conclusively 
that ninety per cent, of the people had died immediately. lie had full records of the 
heroic deeds of the British and Indian soldiers. 

Mr. Tottenham contended tliat it was easy for armchair critics to bo wise after the 
event. The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
but these were possibilities which General Karslake had to face and he was right in 
taking every step to prevent further loss of life. Mr. Tottenham characterised the 
resolution as misguided, misconceived and uncalled for. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai^ speaking from personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the A. G. G. who had refused him permission to visit C^uetta on June H and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative. Trainloads of peo{)lo left Karachi for 
Quetta on May 31, but were hold up at Sibi. He mentioned the opinion of a Dewan 
Bahadur in Quetta that Sir Norman Cater, if given a free liand, would have allowed 
volunteers but the military handicapped him. The Sjioaker wanted an enquiry 
whether the troops were adequate ; whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether tlie rescue work was stojiped prematurely. While ho praised the Englislimen 
and women, the N. W. R. and the postal authorities for intlividual acts he felt that the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr. Acheson, Foreign Secretary, did not agree that anv good would come from an 
enquiry, l^ie House had heard nothing but suspicious allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in support. The Government was asked to accept 
the position of an accused before even a “prima facie'’ case had been established 
against them. The Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable tliough it 
might appear to the unthinking mind. The Government had really nothing to conceal 
a.nd regarding what they did for the ovacuatioii of the sick and the wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai, winding up the ca.se for the Opposition, said that the resolu- 
tion had been drafted by himself tliougli by ballot it fell on Mr. Raju’s lot to move it. He 
felt that the Government had read too much into it. It (jonfained no cliarge and no 
insinuation. Why then did the Government members talk like an ju^cusod." Was that 
the case of a guilty conscience ? It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every great disaster like a famine so that its lessons would bo learnt 
for the future. Tfioreforo the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities. 
It the Government had a good case, they would bo able to satisfy the committee. All 
possible assistance would have been given and no error of judgment could liave 
occurred. ‘‘But those wlio excuse themselvt‘s accu.so thomselvos. Mr. Bhulahhai Desai 
asked whether this was a fact, whether six-thousand soldiers were enough for the 
work of extricating twenty-six thoiLsaiid. At t.liat time voluntary help should liavo 
been taken ‘Even sixty thousand could have worked (applause). People of Bhikarpur 
nad lujtually chartered a ti-ain with men and stores, but the ti-ain was cancelled and 
the soldiers wore ( iverted to salvaging property in the civil lines and the cantonment. 
Ml. iJesai asked whether soldiers should not have been used for a miinbor of days in 
excavating human lives instead of digging out chinaware, even if there was a chance 
^ (applause). This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 

act. liie true issue was whether more men could not have been saved, whether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of human life. 

Sir Henry Craik vigorously opposed the resolution. On an occasion when the 
worst disaster had occuiTed wdth such terrible suddenness resulting in stark liotror, 
they should have expected a resolution of sympathy to the suirerors and a single-mind- 
er comforts for them. Indeed, the disaster had caused the symiiathy 

or the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, but the Opposition here 
was out to discredit the Government and destroyed the Governmonrs prestige in 
trying to exploit even the earthquake to political advantage on the basis of unfounded 
rumours and distortion of facts. Kegarding the exclusion of political leaders, Sir Henry 
Graik pointed out that Mr, Gandhi did not apply till Juno 8 and even if permission 
were the relief party could not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 

use. Mr. Kajendra Prasad never made any suggestion that he should go to Quetta 
iiimself, but merely said tliat a relief party sliould be allowed to go there. 

Chaudhuri Sir Zafrullah Khan in winding up the debate announced on behalf of 
the Government : “The Government are not prepared to agree to an enquiry, but are 
reMy to agree to appointment of an advisory or cou.sultative committee to assist the 
aumormes with regard to (a) the salvage of property and (b) questions connected with 
tne resettlement of the civil population. Tne Government are further prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visit 
Quetta (applause). 

The Coii^u-ess side moved for closure which on division was rejected by 57 votes. 

Sir Cowasji Jchangir said that the resolution contained dirty insinuation against 
the Army. Ho liad never had tlie misfortune to hoar a more atrocious speech than that 
delivered by tlio leader of the ()[)position. It was unwortliy of him and un^^mrUiy of 
Hie occasion. The resolution containod malicious insinuation against the ' British and 
Indian troops and the speaker would bo no party to it. 

Mr. Aney strongly protested against the manner Sir Cowasji had attacked Mr. 
Bhulabhai Desai. It was mischievous. Ho only hoped that Sir Cowasji would regret 
it in a calmer moment. Mr. Bhulabhai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, but his chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on June 2 (ofilcial 
benches Juno 7). 

Dr. Ziauddin explained how difficult it was to ox[)Oct anyone to he alive after three 
days dying under the debris. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub vigorously opposed the rcsohitiiin and demanded praise for 
British and Indian soldiers, who rendered service during the earthquake at tne risk of 
their own lives. 

Pandit O, B. Pant considered it unfair for the Government to imagine that the 
Congress were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage. 

The House then divided and the resolution was lost by G1 to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 


iNDO-BauMA Triritxac R,ErOKT 

20tli. SEPTEMBER : — Sir James moved to-day ilie coiisidorafion of the report 
of the Indo-Burma Tribunal. 

Mr. Nixon ex|>lained at length the entin^ (*ase as ho had boon associated with this 
question. H(j said that the Burma (b)\uM-nm(Mit ha<l asked for “a neutral and impartial 
Tribunal” in order to deal with tie; qiu'stion, probably on tin; ground that they 
wished themselves and the Government of India to .l>e placed in a position of 
equality. The Round Table Confereuce papers rContemjdaUnl assordation with the 
Tribunal of the members of the Standing Finance Committee, but the J. P. C. report 
omitted reference tlnn-eto. Wiiatevor tlie reason for tliis omission the fac.t was that 
when the Tribunal was set up the old Assembly was about lo die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old members ‘of ifu; Standing Committe,(; to he 
associated with tlio Tribunal and the new Gommiltoe could not have beam elected 
until February. As n^gards the historical approach Mr. Ni.xon slunveni liow the 
method, lirstly, of analysis of the deht,, and, seeondly, of tlie dehtor and creditor liad 
created insuperable difficiiltic's in arriviug at a settlement. In this connection lie 
criticised the Congress Committee’s report. Ho said linally tliat they had deeided 
that the only method was tlie dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers. 

Mr. Gauba.^ All'. B. Das and Mr. Mathradas Vi8sa7iji moved various other 
motions proposing to reject the Tribunars report. 

Mr. Gauba said that Mr. Nixon’s excellent address missed the main issue namely 
the Tribunal’s report. The Tribunal did not consist of experts, it wjvs constituted 
behind the back of India and Burma and iiad no contidenoe of and was a fraud 
committed on the two countihjs. In a matter like this, tlie historical ajjproach was 
the proper course as iiad boon adopted by the Congress Committee. Mr. Gauba 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons for fixing seven and a half ])orcent ratio 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong, ^yhat was wuu\se was that loans would hereafter bo secured from 
the revenues of India alone, though they wore raise<i on the seciiritv of India and 
Burma. Such a procedure was unknown in constitutional history, lie finally said 
that Burma had been separated because British Imperialism w^anted it ^ 

Mr. B. Das said that India had no confidence in the tribunal avS it represented 
Britain only and Britain had a stake in the financial solvency of Burma Burma had 
enjoyed full benefit of the customs and excise. So fictitious an adjustment of 
Burma’s present contribution to the Central finances to eight ]>er cent was entirely 
wrong. Mn Das insisted that Burma pay part of the expenses of the India 

Uihce and a full share of the debt pensionary charges. 

U. Thein upheld the view of the Finance Committee of the Burma 

Council and said that there should be no burden or liability on Burma who had till 
now paid India 167 crores in the shape of surpluses. As regards the ratio, if 
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calculated on the basis of revenue) it worked at four por cent, on the basis of 
population five per cent and on the economic basis six and a half per cent. 

Mr. Mathradas Visanji said that Mr. Nixon had complained of the indifference of 
the public to his report, when he wanted it in Bombay it was not available. The Tribu* 
nal was continued in direct opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature. Official 
representation in such a case was not enough. If non-official representatives were 
hoard, the conclusions of tho Tribunal would have boon materially different. 

^ Dr. Ziauddin also took tlio view that the historical aspect of the case should deter- 
mine the question of decision. Tho question of allocation of military expenditure must 
also bo decidod along with the ratio and the’o must bo a guarantee for payment of 
India’s debt, either through the control of Burma’s currency till the debt was raised or 
by making Britain stand surety. Tho debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Coffee Cess Bill 

23rd. SEPTEMBER : — “When tho Assembly mot .to-day Sir Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of tho Coffee Cess Bill and said that though tho bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not proposed to impose more than a duty of annas eight in 
the beginning. The proceeds of tho duty will be devoted for propaganda outside India. 
The bill also provided for appointment of a Cess Committee. Continuing, Sir Zafrullah 
said that he could not say exactly how many members of the proposed committee 
would bo Indians and how many Europeans, but considering the fact that there were 
more Indian planters and they had a large area under plantation there should be a 
large number of Indian representation on the committee which might roach fourteen 
against six Europeans. His own view was that Indian representation would not be 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das moved that tho Bill bo circulated for eliciting opinion 
thereon by January 15. He said that tho Government’s own statistics showed that 
coffee planting had increased very little during tho last fifteen years and there was 
not much scopo for future expansion. 

^ Mr. Milligan said that the coffee industry had been going downhill. The Bill pro- 
mised a solution and tho House should reject the arguments of Mr. Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffee drinking. IIo did not tliink that any 
section of the House shared those views. Voices — ‘^Ve do.” (Laughter). Mr. Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter had made fabulous wealth. IIo knew from the experience 
of tea propaganda that the masses in tho south drank coffee and were paid coffee 
money by those who engaged their services. Ninety-eight per cent of the coffee-grow- 
ers supported tho proposal for the Cess Committee. 

Mr. DeSouza^ speaking on behalf of the coffoo-growers, asked the House wlictlior 
they would bo iudifforent to tho industry in which was invested ten croros of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital and which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also helped India’s tj’ado balance by exporting two croros worth 
of coffee . 

Mr. A. Chettiar said that ho would not press tlic motion for a Select Committee if 
guaranteo was given that the provincial governments’ nominees on tho Cess Committee 
would bo Indians. 

Sir Zafarullak Khan^ Commerce Member, replying to the debate said that ho did 
not drink alcohol or coffee and had had a good deal of sympathy with tho point of 
view of Pandit Nilakantha Das and Mr. Ayycngar, but it" was impossible for three 
sane men to convert the whole insane world to their view. (Laughter). He gave figures 
+2 ^ ^ exports to tho United Kingdom had come down to a third during 

the p^t four years and to Franco down to a half. The industry was not in a floursliing 
condition and as a result of tho cess the small planter would benefit even more than 
the bigger planter. 

nu House rejected both Pandit Nilakantha Das’s motion for circulation and Mr. 
'-'Oottys for Select Committee and took the Bill into consideration. 

U, Th^in Mauiw moved an amendment proposing tho inclusion of Burma in the 
sen^e. U. Theiu Maung’s amendment was rejected. 

Sir Zafarullak Khan assured the mover that it was not with a view to playing 
^ on Burma tliai she was excluded from tho operation of tho Bill. 

Tho Bill was then passed. 

A Divorce Bill (contd.) 

Sir iV. i\r. Sarcar next moved consideration of tho Jubbulpur Clihattisagarli Divisions 
la^oroo proceedings validation) Bill which proposes to removo doubts and validate 
certain proceedings of the Allahabad High Court. 
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Mr. Sriprakas moved reference to a Select Committee. The motion was defeated. 
The Bill was being proceeded with clause by clause when Sir iV. N. Sircar said that 
the leader of the opposition had mentioned certain points which might require an 
amendment of clause two. The matter was accordingly postponed. The House then 
adjourned. 

Repeal of Criminal Law Amend. Act 1908 (contd.) 

24 th. SEPTEMBER :~The Assembly met to-day in order to continue the debate 
on Mr. B. Das' s Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, and to consider 
other non-official Bills. 

Mr. N. 0. Bardoloi^ supporting the Bill, said that the laws were being abused in 
Bengal by the Exocutivo and the rolico. 

Sir Henry Craik^ Home Member, rose to contradict “certain ex parte and wrong 
statements.’’ Mr. Sham Lai’s snoocli, ho said, contained misrepresentations and distor- 
tion of facts and he liad grossly exaggerated the charges against officials. Mr. Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in the Panjab started after tlio assault on 
Lila Lajpat Rai on October 13, 1928. 

Mr. Sham Lai interrupting “It was the statement of the approver.” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the -approver referred to was Tndarpal, who had 
])lotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated his own associates. That was the source of in- 
formation of his hon. friend.— (Laughter). The lion. Member had forgotten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions during Dusserah in 192G and in 1928. Had the lion, mem- 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir llcnry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and that this very gang were the direct descendants of the 
gang which had committed a daooity in the United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that the second premise of Mr. Sham Lai’s 
speech was that on October 13 Lala Lajpat Rai had boon assaulted by the police at 
Lahore. An enquiry was hold by a senior official of the Punjab, who* found that the 
crowd had defiberately placed political leaders at the head in order to force their 
way through the police barrier. The crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down. The crowd wore pushed back and a lathi struck Lala 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hurt. (Mr. Sham Lai : “A deliberate lie.)” Con- 
tinuing, Sir Henry Oraik said that Mr. Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody. The approver was detained in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, ho was liable to be killed at any moment or 
induced to retract his statement to the police. The defence in the conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to the judicial lock-up. Ho was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after si)ecial arrangements for his detention in safety 
had been made. Sir Henry added that the conspiracjy case in the Punjab was con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages. Tins conHj)iraoy stood unparallolod 
in the history of terrorist crimo in India in its revolutionary ingenuity. Two police 
officers had been killed, two wounded and one was blindini for life, and yet Mr. Sham 
Lai called it a “fabricated case.” (Mr. Sham Lai : “Fabricated evidence.”) 

Sir Henry Oraik maintained that Mr. SJiam Lai liad omitted to toll the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the aijoused wore convicted in the ease, and that 
the Court had declared that the magistrates and jiolice liad not implicated innocent 
persons or made any forgerios (applause). Mr. Sliam Lai had alleged, declared Sir 
Henry, that 75 per cent of the police and C. 1. 1). were corrupt and had committed 
forgery and perjury. This, remarked the Homo Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incorrect to say that any police officer was promoted or had received a little because 
of the case. “Let not those who live in glass houses throw stones at others” the Homo. 
Member added. 

After a certain statement by the Homo Member, Mr. Satymurthi raised a point of 
order that no member could make a personal charge against anotlier and tliis was^ 
upheld by tlie {iresideut. Sir Henry Craik responded that serious allegations ha 
been made against him, and ho was onlv speaking in self-dofenco. 

Continuing, the Home Member read a letter from a friend who, he alleged, ha 
written to Mr. Sham Lai (who had acted as counsel in the case) making certair 
allegations. 

Mr. Sham Lai was heard to say : “The man was prosecuted for giving fals 
evidence and the case was withdrawn by the Crown. (Opposition: “Shame. Shame,” I) 

Mr. Satyafnurihi asked if a member could make such personal charges and in- 
sinuations, and a ruling was sought by several members. 
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The President urgod the ^members not to be disorderly and said that a personal 
charge could not bo made by one member against another. But a member was per- 
fectly entitled to defend himself and to say that member had made reckless charges 
without evidence. 

Sir Henry Craik^ continuing, said that Karamdin, one of tlio witnesses, had ad- 
mitted to court that ho had boon asked to commit prejury. The reason why the 
Oovernment did not produce ovidonco against tlio dcfeiujo counsel for alleged profes- 
sional misconduct was tliat tlio case, which had already proceeded for such length of time 
at the cost of a larger sum, would ho considerably delayed as the trial would have 
to bo gone through again with now dofence counsel. Continuing, Sir Ilonry Craik 
said that if tho kind of caso tho Congress had was made out by Mr. Sham Lai 
then it was a very poor caso, indeed. (Official applause.) 

Mr. Amarendra Hath Chatterjee said tJiat tho cult of tho bomb had been given 
birth to by tho (ioveriiment’s policy and lie refused to call these men murdcrors. Ho 
claimed that Mr. Gandhi’s non- violent movomont had changed tho minds of the youths 
of Bengal. Ho then read extracts from the Midnaporo Inquiry Committee’s report, 
presided over by Mr. J. N. Basu, in order to show that tho Government wore to blamo. 
fcio long as tUeso laws, ho said, stultified the Statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation. 

Mr. Bhulahhai Desai said tho Government often created a scare, and obtained 

sup])ort of tho Legislature for such acts, which in reality wore for the supiiression 

of national life. The Act of 1908 was pernicious in its operations and atrocious in the 
work it did. Even associations for prayers had been declared unlawful. Tho words 
‘‘assist in tho operations of any such association” had been put to uses to whicli even 
tho courts of law had become ashamed. Tho speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to bo hold under tho ausjjices of the Bombay Congress Committee, whiidi had boon 
declared unlawful and said that a nowspaiior of moderate porsuations published a report 
that the meeting would be hold while the Commissioner’s notification banning tho 
mooting was also published in tho same issue. Yet tho editor of the pajier had boon 
brought under the oiierations of this Act for “assisting tho operations oi an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr. Desai referred to tlio jiersonal charges brought 

apinst Mr. Sham Lai by tho Homo Member, and said that it was an 
abuse of tho privilege of tho ITouso. Entering an emiihatic protest against 

tho action of Sir lleni'y Craik, Mr. Desai said that if tho Opposition had 
used some such ^ docurnent against tho Homo Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous. Tlio Homo Member had said that tlio Govern- 
ment did not take any aidion against Mr. Sham Lai in order to save expenses. Tho 
fact of the matter was that in this caso the judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting the case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness. (Unofficial 
cheers.) As for tho Act itself, Mr. Desai said that it deserved to die because it was 
detriment to tho national cause. 

Mr. B, Das briefly replied and tho House, by 65 votes to CO, carried tho motion 
for consideration, amid non-oflicial cheers. 

The consideration of tho Bill, clause by clause, was then taken and clause 2 was put. 

Mr. P. J. Griffiths said tliat tho speeches of Mr. A. N. CJiatterjee and Mr. Bardoloi 
were only meant to vilify tlio Government. One of them had stated that tho Govern- 
ment knew when the Dacca communal riots Avould flare up, and in spite of this no 
warnings had been issued, lie (Mr. Griffiths) was living in tho bazar itself and had 

i oyernment known of tho affair they would have wuarned him and he wmuld have 
diately left his bungalow. Then the poli ’-e, continued tho speaker, w^ore accused 
Lctivity wdien the not was proceeding. Tho total length of the police at Dacca, 

I had 50 miles of roads, wms 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road, 
ig^ broke out in every locality. How then could four men control the situation 
nilo-long locality ? The Assam member had asked what were tho European 
unity doing at that time, continued Mr. Griffiths. Almost wdthout exception 
non-official Europeans in Dassa or in tho neighbouring towns offered himself as 
J police constables (Offleial applause). 

e member had said that non-oflicial Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
ad asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. His (the 
3r s) reply was in the affirmative. There were 189 such cases. Lastly, said Mr. 
:hs, Mr. Chatterjee had made certain allegations against tho troops. A letter, the 
ar added, had been written to Mr. Chatterjee asking for further details of this 
d incident, but no reply had been received, 
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Mr. Chatterjee doniod that ho had recoivod the Jotter. . 

Sir N. N. Sircar^ Law Member, explained that ho sent the Jotter by a peon. 

At tliis stage the President asked Mr. Griffiths to confine his speech to clause 2, 
whereupon Mr. Griffiths resumed liis seat. 

Sir Cowasn Jehangir opposed the clause. Ho said that not until some other Act 
was put on tho Statute Book to deal with the inci easing evil of Communism, should 
tliis clause be passed. 

At this stage Sir Henry Craik asked for a ruling from the President whether the 
member was in order to discuss tho principle of the Bill. After hearing all sides the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned tho sitting. 

25th. SEPTEMBER : — There was a thin attendance when tho Assembly mot to-day 
in order to transact official business. 

After question hour Sir Muhammad Zafrtillah Khan laid on tho table tho report 
on the working of tho scheme of preferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreement 
for 1934—35. 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of the High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved bv Sir Lancelot 
Graham. 


Cantonments Bill 

Mr. G. R. F. Tottenham^ Army Secretary, moved that the Bill amending tho Can- 
tonments Act. 1924, as reported by the Select Committee, bti circulated. 

SurrLEMENTARV GeANTS 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplementary grants for 1935-36. 

Sir James Origg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rupees be granted 
for expenditure on tho development of civil aviation. 

Mr. Asaf Ali^ moving a token cut, complained that money was spent on tho cons- 
truction of aerodromes extravagantly without any benefit to India and tliat foreign air 
companies such as Imperial Airways and K. L.*M. mainly took tho advantage. 

Mr. Clow said that tho Government would bear in mind tho desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant cxjiondituro. Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would dovolop and India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in tho years to come. 

After Mr. S, Satyamurti had also spoken tho demand was granted. 

When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr. Satyamurti.^ Mr. Ayyen- 
gar. Mr. Aney and Prof. Ranga addressed the House. 

Mr. Satyamurti suggested that broadcasting sliould bo used for political propaganda 
in the same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast. 

Mr. Clow replying said tJiat the conditions hero wore different from England where 
broadcasting was controlled by a company, while in India it was a Government Depart- 
ment. However, the present decision was not for {ill time. It could bo changed when 
conditions necessitated. The demand was granted. 

Delimitation Committee Grant 

Discussion next arose on tho Delimitation Committee grant. 

Mr. Satyamurti attacked tho Madras proposal for single non-transferrable votes in 
plural constituencies and characterised tho Madras Government’s proposal as against tho 
spirit of the Poona Pact. 

Sir N, N. Sircar replied that all questions were open for consideration by tlie 
Hammond Committee. Ho suggested that those who wished to upset local Government’s 
scheme should submit their case before tho Hammond Committee. Ho assured that tho 
federal part of the Hammond report would bo placed before tho House, but could not 
guarantee discussion on the provincial part, mainly because such a pledge might delay 
the inauguration of the provincial constitution. 

Mr. Bajoria complained of inadequate commercial representation from Bengal in tho 
federal assembly. 

Pandit G. B. Pant read in tixe proposals a design to prevent Congressmen enter- 
ing the legislatures and wanted the Government of India to examine the provincial pro- 
posals minutely before submitting them to the Hammond Committee. 

Mr, Satyamurti withdrew his token cut, Tho House then adjourned. 
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26 th. SEPTEMBER:— The House took up to-day voting on supplementary demands 
for grants for 1935-36. * uu a b 

Mr. 8, Sfityamurti moved a token cut to the demand for one lakh and eighty- 
thrco thousand rupees in respect of “miscellaneous”. He oxj)lainod at the outset that 
the motion was not meant to bo a hostility, but a more intellectual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial enquiry by Sir Otto Niemeyor. lie askod why certaiu sections 
of fhe Government of India Act relating to Indian States wore not included in the 
scope of the terms of roferenco. This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto’s enquiry should have been wider. The J. P. C. found that there 
were no provinces whore the sources of revenue were likely to bo sufheient to meet 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Government. The Percy Com- 
mittoe had ^ also come to similar conclusions. That being so, how were tlio Provincial 
Ministers going to run the administration, particularly when they were debarred from 
touchmg the salaries of Civil Servants V Tho ])roposed cohiraittoc, with restricted 
terms or roferenco and witli limited time at its disposal, would lead India nowhere. 

Hr. P. N. Bancrjea vsuggostod that the first reasonable question of such complexity 
?'^2i ^^ptirtanco should bo referred to a single man, esjiecially when the question had 
baffled several committees in the past. Two heads were bettor than one and three 
better than two. lie suggested that tho enquiry should be entrusted to two Indians 
and one European but did not agree with Mr. Satyamurti that finaneial matters con-»‘ 
cermng the States should be i-eferred to this committee. 

Sir James Grigg replied tliat tlie question must be approaclied from throe stages, 
the lirst, referring to provincial autonomy, the socoud to tho incei)tion of the Fedora- 
tiqu and the third to events after tho Federation. Mr. Satyamurti liad taken a pessi- 
mistic view by grouping all the facts which naturally showed a most unbalanced 
balanco sheet, but the fact was that vai’ious liabilities were to be met one after 
another. 

As regards Dr. IJanorjoa’s point, the Finance Member did not say that there were 
not any cajialdo Indians, i)Ut if any wero associated with Sir Otto Niemeyor they would 
have beloiiged or would have beon^ IhuugJit to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Upposition murmur). Sir Otto Niemeyer’s main purpose was to consider questions 
gormtuio to provincial autonomy and, s[)oaking from twenty ycai's’ jicrsoual knowledge 
01 bir Otto, the Iinauce Member was of opinion that no more im))artial and ca))ubio a 
person could have boon found to do the job. (Ai)plause) 

Mr. Satyamurti withdrew tho motion for a token cut. 

I.vdo-Bukma Tiuiiunal Rnroiii 


tho Tribunal’s 
representative 
as much as 


TIio debate on tJio Indo-Burma Tribuiiars report M*as next resumed. 

Mr. Bajona supported Mr. Mathradas Vissanji's anu'ndmeut for a fresh impartial 
iribunal and made a scries of points demanding investig:ition. 

Pandit Qovindhallabh Pant moved an arnendmeiit wanting 

loport to be rejected “as among otlier reasons no non-oflicial 

of India or Burma was associated with the enquiry and in muuu u» 
tno terms ^ ot reforencq was too narrow and in tliat the apiipointment of the burden 
vuis rostrictod to India and Burma alone.” Bandit Ikmt said that Mr. Nixon 
showed a rnastcry of the subject, but made a mistake of straying into tiie jiolitical 
aiena. Dohiimg Jus personal view on the subject, ho said that if India wero 

maepeuuent, he would oven forego all claims against jjurma for Iio valued goodwill 

rupees (Ai)plause). India’s j>ositiou was that ciglity i)or cent, of Indian 
nnances would be under British control even under the new constitution. Thus it 
mattoied little for India whether a crorc or two was charged to India more or loss. 

^ that the master of the two Stales had cliosen to keei) two dilferout 
Af o account. landit Pant did not agreo with Mr. Nixon’s theory of dissolution 
nil ^ analogy between India and Burma was that of tho broMc 

family. lie said that tho Amery Tribunal was not competent 
0 do the job and had made dogmatic assertions without giving facts and arguments. 

Britain’s financial liability could not be overlooked 
Burma. India’s case could have been presented better if an 
India s representative had boon on thn Triinnmi • - 


India s representative had been on tho Tribunal 
in^toto fashion, henco tho report contained 


Tho investigation had been in a hole 
grave defects and should be rejected 
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Sir H, P. Mody said that strong opinion liad boon expressed which should be for- 
warded to tho Secretaiy of State so that in regard to the remaining important qiiejj 
tions like the application of tlio principles enunciated by tho Tribunal care should bo 
taken to see that Indian non-official opinion was represented. 

Sir James Origg briefly commented on the sfjoeehes made and said that the 
debate would be forwarded to tho Secretary of Stati? and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment. Tho House had no now con- 
tribution to malvo on the specific problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act excejit advocacy of historical approach to the subject. 

_ Tho comprehensive amendment of Mr. Maihradas Vassanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it was errried without division, the Government remaining neutral. 

Non-Official Bills Introduced 

Tho following non-official bills were then introduced Bao Bahadur M. C. Baja’s Bill 
<0 provide for removal of social disabilities among certain classes of Llindus. Dr. Desh- 
mukh’s Bill to ainend tlie Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s right of property. 
Dr. Xliai'c’s Bill to recognise and remove doubt as to tiic validity of inter-marriages 
current among Arjya Samajists. Dr. Bhagavandas’s Bill validating marriages between 
ditTerent eastes of llindus. Mr. B. Das’s Bill to amend tlie Child Marriages Bestraint 
Act and Mr. Abdullah’s Bill to make provision for application of Moslem rorsonal Law 
(tShariat) to Moslems of British India. 

The Finance Member moved tliat tho report of tlie Piihlic Accounts Committee on 
accounts 1933-34 parts one and two be taken into consideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over till the Delhi session. 

Tho rresidont then adjourned the Assembly sine die. 



The Bengal Legislative Council 

Monsoon Session — Calcutta — 29th< July to 28th. August 1935 


The monsoon session of tlio Bengal Legislative Council commenced in the Council 
Hall, Calcutta on the 29tb. July 1935 under the presidency of the Hon. Raja Sir 
Manmatha Nath Rai Ohaudhuri. 

The Council condoled the deaths of Raja Rishi Case Law, Sir Arche Birkmyro and 
Mr. R. B. Laird, all ex-members of the Council. 

The Council next passed on the consideration of non-ofTicial business. 

Adolition of Posts 

Moulvi Ahul Kasem moved that the posts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and the Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth- 
with abolislied. 

In moving the resolution the mover explained that it was not his intention tliat 
these posts should be abolished. What his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence. He complained that the original intention with which these posts 
were created, that is, to look after the difficulties that were found in the way of Mu- 
hammadan education in Bengal, had not been carried out. 

Replyinjj, Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque^ Minister of Education, referred to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of wJiich the mover was a 
member. That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting the abolition of 
these posts. The llon’ble Minister asked the mover to realise that those si)ecial officers 
had, apart from tlioir work in the general department, to look after the Madrashas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn. 

AnmNiSTRATiON OP Co-operative Dept. 

Mr. AT. K, Basu moved : “This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-officials to enquire into the 
administration of the Co-Operative Department and the appointment of officers there- 
with.” In moving tlie resolution, Mr. Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of great interest and importance than tlie question of the administration of the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal. The co-operative system was introduced in India a 
little more tlian thirty years ago with the highest hopes. But wliat had been the result 
of thirty years’ administration of this svstem ? 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr. Basu, that Ccnh-al Banks lias been unaTde in 
many cases to give the depositors back their money ; it was trite knowledge also that 
these banks, botli central and rural^ had given credit where no credit ought to have 
been given and despite the economic depression the position would not liavo been so 
bad as it was to-day if there had been proper supervision by the Department. 

Proceeding Mr. Basil said that the Co-operative Department was the least cared 
for department of the Government. AVheii the permanent Registrar of the Depart- 
ment lell ill, his personal assistant was pitchforked into tho position — and that inspito 
of protests by several members of this bouse— a gentleman who neither by education 
nor by training of capabilities was fit to hold that post. In conclusion, the speaker 
urged tho appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department. 

The Ilon’blo Nawab K. 0,M. Faroqui^ Minister-in-Ohargo of the Department said that 
in recent years, tho Co-Operative Department had formed tho subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee. Tho more important rocoramendations had been accepted 
and incorporated in tho policy of tho Department. Tho Minister pointed out that 
the worldwide economic depression had affected tho movement not only in this 
but other provinces as well. 

Tho debate on tho resolution had not finished when tho Council adjourned. 

Two Bills Passed 

30lh, JULY Two Bills, namely, tho Bengal Land Revenue {Interest) BilL and tho 
Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill^ were passed into haw by tho Council to-day. 
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The Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil (5ourts (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1934 was referred 
to a seloct coinmitteo consisting of 12 members and the Bengal Village Self- 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced. 

Bengax, Agra & Assam Civil Courts (Amend) Bill 1934 

In moving that the Bill be referred to a select committee Sir B, L. Milter said 
that the Bill in question had been previously circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at the hands of the public. 
The main purpose of the Bill was to relievo congestion in the courts of the Subordi- 
nate and the District Judges by increasing the judicial jurisdiction of the Munsiffs. 
The congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people often 
liad to wait indefinitely to got justice done to them. In order to improve this state 
of affairs Government wore trying to put into practice the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. 

As regards the apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to be conferred 
on the Munsiffs would prejudicially affect their judicial capacity, the Ron’ble Member 
considered it to bo a serious matter but he would leave it to the Select Committee. 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling the Munsiffs with these additional 
powers, the tendency might be to reduce the number of Subordinate Judges. There 
was no ground for this apprehension however. 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Select Committee, Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that ne was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice Committee and he was 
aware of the limitations that had been imposed on that Committee. His submission 
was that in trying to relieve the Subordinate Judges the Government would be 
throwing a burden upon the Munsiffs which they would bo hardly able to boar. Tlie 
effect of the working of this Bill would bo that there would be a tremendous conges- 
tion of work in the courts of tho Munsiffs. A panacea for tho evil congestion, in' his 
opinion, would ho the appointment of more judicial officers. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committeo as stated. 

Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill 

Tho Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed into Jaw. 

Tho object of tho Bill was to put in an unambiguous language tho intention and 
the validity of tho levy of interest since January 19, 1933 when tho Bengal Land 
Revenue Sales (Repealing) Act came into force, tho object of this jirevious Bill was 
to remove the bar imposed against the levy of interest on arrears duo by estates in 
charge of the Court of Wards or other estates tho sale of which was prohibited by 
law. Since January 10, 1933 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue due 
from such estates. A question having been raised that the terms of the Act were not 
sufficiently clear it was thought expedient to ])ass a short Act declaring in unambiguous 
language the said intention and validity of tho levy of iniorost since January 19, 1933. 
The Bill provides tliat all such interest shall 

(a) in respect of the period from tho 39th day of January, 3933 up to tho com- 
menceraont of tho Act bo deemed to have been payable at the rates or per cent, 
per annum ; 

(b) in respect of any period after tho commencement of this Act be payable at 
such rate, not exceeding 7 and a half percent per annum, as the Local Governmont 
may, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, determine. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Tho Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at better supply of filtered 
water in the bustees was also passed without a division. 

Section 228 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at present empowers tho Calcutta 
Corporation to require an owner of any premises to obtain a sufficient supply of water 
provided sucli supply can be fui-nished from a main not more than 100 ft. distant 
irom the nearest part of such premises. Tho object of the present Bill is to amend this 
section so as to give power to the Corporation to .direct the owner to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of water from a main situated within 200 ft, from the nearest part of 
the promises. 

It appeared from tho speech of tho Hon’blo Minister of Local Self-Government that 
the Corporation ^ had suggested 500 ft. in place of 100 ft. as in tlie Act. In view of 
practical difficulties involved Government could not accede to tho proposal and a com- 
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promise was arrived at, the Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government. 

After the Bengal Village Self-Government {Teynporary Frovisiona) Bill had been 
introduced, the Council adjourned. 

The Bengal Development Bill 

3 1 it. JULY: — After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
consideration the Bengal Develoj)ment Bill as reported by tlie Select Committee. A 
motion for recommittal of the Bill to the Select Committee was negatived by 60 votes 
to 39. Moving that the report bo taken into consideration, tlie Hoa'ble Khivaja Sir 
Naximuddin said that very few changes in substance had been made in the Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter. Ho said that 
he was in a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro^ 
gramme of contour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles. 

He added that if the Bill was passed in a form which would allow Government to 
proceed with, the lloiise need not doubt that schemes would bo carried out under it. 

Moving for recommittal of the Bill, several non-oiJioial members expressed the 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter. While all welcomed a Bill of this 
character whoso object was to provide for development of land in Bengal, they criti- 
cised the provision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Specially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease alter the 
capital expenditure and other charges had been recouped. 

One member (Mr. Nauser AH) saw in tliis measure an attempt on the part of the 
Government to find out a new source of revenue in its bankru})t condition. Ho urged 
that this measure should wait until the real representatives of the peoj)le came in the 
next reformed Council, 

At the direction of tlio President, the member withdrew the remark as it cast a 
reflection on the House. The Chair added that ho could not allow the member to 
commit suicide by such remarks. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Momin stated that the provision that the levy miglit be 
permanent was objectionable. He appealed to the Member in cliargo to call an informal 
meeting of the members of tlie Select Committee to find out a solution on this question. 

Hoifble Sir Nazirnuddin^ in reply, Oi)posod recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with tlio idea that this was a taxation measure. He 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of the Bill was that there sliould be no 
levy until there was protit made as a result of improvement work and no one would bo 
called upon to pay levy until his condition was improved. 

The future Government would be a responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be tliere to see that no injustice was done to anybody. This measure was not 
going to create hardship as far as the poor cultivator was concerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this moasure would not be enforced in the manner as it was 
intended to be enacted. He assured the House tliat the iutentiou of the Govei’ument was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid the amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure with the approval of tho Council. As stated, the motion was lost. The Council 
adjourned till tho 5th. August. 

5th. AUGUST :;~Tho Council considered tho Bengal Development Bill clause by 
clause to-dav and disposed of a large number of aineinlmcnts relating to clauses 1 and 2. 
Clause 1, which related to the title of tho bill, its scope and tlie period since when 
the Bill is to come into force, was passed in the teeth of op[)Osition by some of the 
members and the House had not finished the consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendments to tho bill numbered about 750. 

Of the large numher of amendments moved two wore carried. Both of tliis referred 
to clause 2 wfiieh defined the moaning and scope of certain words used in tho bill. 
The one, moved by the Ilon’ble Member in charge of the bill, was for tho exclusion 
of fruit-gardens, orchards or homestead lands frera the category of higricultural lands’. 
The bill, as it emerged from the Select Committee, stated that agricultural lands would 
include ‘Hands used for the growing of vegetables and the like’h Tho Hon’ble Mem- 
ber by his amendment now provided that" agricultural lands would not include “fruit- 
gardens, orchards and homestead lands.” The efl’ect of this would bo tliat such lands 
would be exempted from the operation of the Act. 

17 
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The other amendment which was accepted by the Government was that the word, 
“canal”, meant a canal as defined in clause (1) of section *3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act. The mover was Rai Bahadur Akshoy Kumar Sen. 

Moulvi Abul Quascm moved an amendment suggesting that the name of the 
proposed Act should be changed from “the Bengal Development Act” to “Bengal Land 
Improvement Levy Act”. 

Mr. Sanii Shekhareswar Roy., by an amendment, wanted to insert the word “tax 
after the word development in the name of the Act. By adopting his amendment, the 
speaker said, the House would only bo placing the measure in its true light. He con- 
tended that it was only fair that the people should know whether it was a taxation 
measure or not. 

Both the amendments were lost. Mr. Quasem’s amendment, on which division was 
called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes. 

Another amendment of Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy which suggested that the bill 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint “after 
December 31, 1937,” was also lost. 

An attempt by Mr, Roy to provide that improvement woiks should be undertaken 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fate. 

After some more ainendments had been disposed of, the Council adjourned. 

6lb. AUGUST ‘.—More than 70 amendments were disposed of to-day, a few being 
carried, a larger number being thrown out and a stilt larger number not being 
moved at all. There were four amendments moved by the Government and they were 
all carried. 

Hon hie Khivaja Sir Naxiniuddin., member in charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting non-agricultural lands from the operation 
of the Act by omitting the words “or the profits from any laud not used for agricul- 
tural purposes” from clause 3 of the Bill. 

In moving the amendment the Hon’ble Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agricultural lands would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that the 
money derived from a levy on such lands might not be commoiisurato with tlie 
expenses incurred. 

Opposing the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said tliat ho saw no reason why, witli 
improvements, non-agrioultural lands would not yield a considerable revenue, The 
amendment had been brought forward, Mr. Basu contended, in the intcrtjst of a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal, lie failed to understand wliy 
this jiarticular class of [leople should be exempted from paying any levy, and con- 
demned Govermnent’s undue solicitude for their interests. 

Rejilyiiig Mr. Townmd said tliat there was nothing iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was carried by 67 to 13 votes. 

After Die adoption of claiis(j 5 of the Bill, the Honble Member moved that for 
clause 5- A of the Bill the following be substituted ; 

No expenditure shall be incurred for the coustruclion of any improvement work in 
respect ot which the local Govtu-nineiit intends to iinjiose an improvement levy and no 
improvement levy shall he imposed in insptvrt of any improvement work unless tlie 
Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended, the imposition of an 
improvement levy in respect of such work, jirovided that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the Damodur including the Ed(3n Canal and the Bakreswar Canal. 

Clause 5-A of the Bill read as follows : 

AVhen the local Government is satisfied that a notified area has bcnelittod from an 
improvement work it may, by noiilication, impose the improvement levy in that ax*ea 
from such date as may be sj>ecified in the notilieation. 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not be imposed in respect of any improvo- 
ment work unless the Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended 
such imposition. 

Moving for the adoption of his amondraent tho Hon'ble Member said that in his 
amendment it had been made quite explicit that unless and until previous approval of 
the IjCgislativc c:oiincil had boon obtained, Government would not be in a position to 
launch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvements made. His amend- 
ment would make it necessary for the Government to come to the Council at an 
early stage for its approval to expenditure to bo incurred in connection with improve- 
ment work. 
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Moving for the omission* of the proviso from the amendment Mr. N. K. Basu said 
that the object of the Government m inserting that proviso was to deny I ho Council 
an opportunity to debate upon the policy of the Oovornmerit in regard to those canals. 
The Hon’ble Member, Mr. B*asu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
expliuiation as to why after the lapso of so many years since the construction of the 
Eden Canal, the Da'modar and the Pakr(^swar canal should the Government seek to 
include them in the i)urview of the bill. The Damodar canal, Irad cost the Government 
over a crore of rupees about 50 per cent over the original estimate. They did not 
know how much of that money was really necessary for its construction or how much 
money had actually been spent. They knew, however, that if the proviso was carried, 
the people of that' area would have to bear a heavy jjccuniary burden,— the s])oaker 
did not know for how many years or how many generations — simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion and had been extravagant 
in their expenditure. It was not right, Mr. Basu contended, for tlio Govornmont to 
come up with a proviso of the kind when they had not consulted public opinion in 
undertaking the project and carrying it through. 

Replying Mr. 11. [\ V. Townend^ D(ivelo])ment Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify (hiveniincnt action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagaiu'e. The Government was not solely to blame for llie scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the a]iathy of the people wius to a lai’ge extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water in tlie canals, people would not take 
it as they were lothe to make any payment. It could not bo expected that (Jovern- 
ment would undertake big jirojects of irrigation and sn[)i)ly water to the iieople free of 
charge. No Government in the world did that. 

The amendment of Mr. Basu was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it. The amendment of the llon’blc Xhwaja 8ir Na/amiiddiu with the proviso 
was carried. 

Mr. J,B. Ross tlicn moved an amendment to clause (4) of the Bill. the purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work in resiiect of Roads or Railways” from the category of 
"improvement works?’ 

Moving the amendment Mr. Ross said that the definition given to “improvement 
work” was much too wide, and there was consequently a possibility of the provision 
being abused. Tt should bo made very <4ear by the Government that they did not want 
to include railways in the cat (‘gory of imiu-ovijment work, lie apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded they might construct a road, which ran through a hm 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for bringing in stoi’cs, as an 
improvement work on that account and ju-oposo an imiuovoment levy. 8o far as the 
present Government was concerned he liad no appiadn nsiori. But ho was not so sure 
as tx) how the state of things would be uiuler the future Government to make their 
position absolutely clear as regards the railways and the roads, for he said, ho knew 
from his personal exnerionee in tlie Calcutta Corporation how tlie woi’ding of an Act 
could bo made to read something quite different from xvhat was originally intended. 

Replying Mr. Toumend said the Government would bring in a proiiosal wdiich 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way. Jle pio})osed to leplaee the amend- 
ment of Mr. Ross by the following proviso-““j)rovided that no roads or railways con- 
structed before the commencement of tlio Act .shall ho so declared.” lie requested Mr. 
Ross to withdraw liis amendment and accept his proviso. 

Mr. Ross was agreeable hut the opposition led by Mr. N. K, Bosu did not give him 
leave. Sense of the House was taken, and by 44 to 37 votes leave was gi'aiited to Mr. 
Ross to withdraw his anicndmeni The amendment was withdraAVji and the provision 
suggested by Mr. Townend tvas carried. 

Besides the above, some minor amendments moved by non-official members snggest- 
ting verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the llon'ble Member 
were carried. 

7th. AUGUST : — Two amendments of the Hon’ble Member were carried to-day of 
which the first related to the circumstances under wliicii an improvomeut levy could be 
imposed. After question time the Honble Member moved : 

When the Local Government is satisfied that a notified ai’ca has henefitted or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by iiotifi(.*ation, subject to the 
provisions of sec. 5 A. impose the improvement levy in that area from such date as 
may be specified in the notification. 
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Seo. 5A, provides that no expenditure shall bo incurred ’by the Government for any 
improvement project undertaken by tliem nor any levy should be imposed in respect 
of such work without tlie approval of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The amendment was carried. 

During the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill which related to the procedure to bo 
adopted in ])reparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr. J. N. 
Basil moved that the estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land.” 

Moving the amendment Air. Basu said that the intention of the Government was to 
reserve to itself the power to prepare the estimate for the levy not only on the basis of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other croj)s grown by cultivators. This would 
cause a groat hardship to the cultivators as in such cases the (‘stimate was likely to 
depend on circumstances which were problematic. The Bengal cultivator was a fairly 
intelligent person and he knew which crop would pay him best and cultivate it. His 
amendment, if acceplod, would minimise difliciilties. 

Replying the Bcm'ble Sir Khivoja Na^imuddin said that ordinarily the levy 
would be made on the basis of the staple corj) grown in any i)arti(mlar area, but 
when other crops were grown and ])rofits made out of them,^ assessment might be 
made on the basis of those crops. If the cultivator was semi growing a ci’op other 
than the staple crop, the assumption in that case would bo that it was more proliUble 
for him to gron^ it, and there would be nothing wrong in assessing him on the basis of 
that crop. 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 49 to 27 votes. 

Mr. Satish Chandra, Roy Chowdhury moved an amendment the jiurjtose of which 
was to give ])Owers to the Civil Court to question the accuracy of the ('stimate of the 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern- 
ment. Such powers are denied to the Court in the bill. 

Moving tho amendment Air. .h'oy Chowdury said that in the day to day working of 
the Act over-zealous subordinate "ofheers of the Government might commit errors 
which need be rectilied. The remedy jirovided in tho Bill was that jau'sons so aggriev- 
ed might appeal to the Commissionin’ of the Division or to the Boaid of Revenue. 
That was seldom practicable. Ho contended that the doors of justice sliould not bo 
closed upon them. 

Replying Mr. H. P. V, Toivmnd said that siifhciont safeguards had been provided 
in the bill. Provision had been made in tho bill for filing olqo'dions and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Jh?Yenuo. The Boai’d of lu.'veiiii'' liad been vested 
witli the power to accejit or reject any estimate. Ample safeguards liad hf'cn jirovided 
at the outset so that there might not bo any injustice done to anybody. The elTeet of 
the acce})tarico of tlio amendment by the House would be that anyone and i?vu,ryonG 
W’ould be able to come up to tlie civil court and (inestion tiio valiflity of any and 
every Government decision. There would ho no end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would bo wasted for nolliing. 

The amendment was pi'cssed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it. 

After the House Jiad accepted clauses G and 7 and come to tlie consideration of 
clause 8 of the hill which dealt with the maximum limit and incidence of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon’hle Member moved : 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the imiirovement levy shall, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, he imposed at such rate dr rates 
as the Local Government, may by notification, from time to time declare, and different 
rates may be so declared for classes of laud of different descri}>tions or having 
different advantages : 

Provided that" any rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of the estimated net 
increase, resulting from the improvement work, in the liiolits or one-half of the not 
value of the estimated increase in out-turn. 

Such improvement levy shall be payable by the occupiers of such hinds within the 
notified area. 

Moving the above amendment the Hon'ble Member said that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of tho bill was that there should be no levy until and imloss there had been 
increase in outturn as a result of the improvements made. So in accordance with 
this princijile no improvement levy could be imposed on non-agriculhiral lands unless 
and until owners of such lands actually reaped a benefit from them. The second 
principle implied was tliat levy could be imposed and realised on the first transaction 
of such lands, that is to say, when the owner of such a land sells it or lets it out to 
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somebody and malces a profit tfiereby. ^ The Government found that they stuck to 
these t\VjD principles it would be practically imj)OSsiblo for them to realise any money 
from th4 imposition of improvement levy. It was for this reason that they docided 
to exclude non-agricultural lauds from the operation of ilio Act. It was not possible 
for the Government in the present state of their finanees to launch any big schemes 
of improvement if they found that they would he deharrod from getting money out 
of these undertakings.' Some of the schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be failures. It was necessary under the circumstances 
that Government should ho able to recoiij) a j)art of the expenditure, at least, to make 
up for losses sustaineii from failure of some of their {)rojects. There w'an much to 
do for tho improvement of the purpose, but there was no money with the Government. 

8th. AUGUST A number of amendments were moved to-day by different members 
making various suggestions as regards the amount of levy. 

Mr. Tamixuddm Khan for instance moved that in place of oncvhalf the levy should 
bo one-lbird. Mr. Kishori Mohayi Cho 7 idhury moved that it should be fixed at ono-lifth. 

Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahasai moved that tho rate should in no ease exeeed one 
rupee and four annas per acre of land. 

Mr. Aldus Samad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed tho ront 
payable for the lands for whiidi tho levy was to be im})Oscd. 

Ml'. Khetter Mohan Ray by an amendment sought to jirovlde that improvement 
levy should not be charged in anv notilied area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by flood, or drauglit or insects or by aiiy other causes so as to 
leave no increased ]U'ofits to the occupiers of lands in such an ai'cjy 

I^eplying tlio Hoiihle Member said that it was absoliitcdy essential for tho successful 
operation of tho Act, if tlie House really desired tho dev(!]opmout of the decadunt areas, 
that it should accept his amendment. A wide margin of 50 per e.ent wuis necessary to 
make up for losses resulting from tho miscarriage of certain scliernes. If they fixed 
the maximum at one-third it might hai>pen that the losses fi-oni unsnccessfiil schemes 
would not bo made up and after a time Government might be com[>ullcd to give up all 
their projects of development for tho simple reason that Government could not imiko 
tiiem a perpetual burden on the provincial oxcheqner, Fifty per cent was a safety 
margin. If after the completion of any scheme it was found fhat it paid and that 
thirty-three and one-third jier cent was enough for maintenance ])nrposos and wuis 
leaving a margin for tho capital exjx'uditure, there was lU) reason why the levy should 
not be reduced to that liguiax All the hopes that prompted the Government to^ come 
forward with this hill W'onid bo frustrated if tho Council could not trust tho Govern- 
ment and the legislature of the future. In tlie operation of this Act lay tho future of 
the province. 

Tho amendments w^oro put to vote one by one and lost. Division was demanded on 
Mr. Tamiziiddin Khan’s amendment which wnis lost by 63 to 33 votes. 

The amendment of the Jloii’ble Member was carried. 

The Uon'hle Member then moved that after clause 8 the following be inserted, 
namelv, 

“In the case of any land, the amount of improvement levy realised for any year — 

“(a) in respect of tho Bakreswar Canal shall not exceed four ru|)ees eight annas per 
acre ; (b) in respect of the Damodar Canal and tho Eden Canal shall not exceed five 
rupees eight annas per acre. 

^'Provided that in tlie case of any land wliich was irrigated from tho Eden Canal m 
any year during the ten years prior to the first day of April 1935 such amount shall 
not exceed three rupess eight annas j)or acre. 

The amendment was carried witliout opposition. 

The Hon’hle Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to -which an amendment was moved by Mr. 
N. K. Basu, 


9tb. AUGUST : — As many as 15 clauses w’ore disposed of in quick succession 
to-day. This "was possible for two reasons, firstly because the majority of amend- 
ments standing in tho name of various s]»cakers wnno not moved, and secondly 
because a number of clauses w^ore omitted at tho instance of the Hon’ble Member from 
the body of the bill. With the clauses being omitted, tho amendments relating to 
those clauses automatically fell. The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 
11 A and 16 A, 
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The following amendments, all moved by the Bon'bl^ Member, were carried: 

8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in sec 8 or sec 8 1-A if in any noti- 
fied area any iinculturablo waste, swamp or sand has, as a result of an improvement 
work, become ciiltiirable land, and such land is thereafter settled with any tenant, the 
person who settles the land shall be liable to j»ay, in one sum, an improvement levy of 
such amount as mny be fixed by the Collector, in accordance with rules made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may be made in the prescribed manner 
by such person. 

(2) The amount fixed under sub-section (1) shall not exceed one-half of the differ- 
ence between 

(a) the amount which the Collector estimates to be the usual salami at the time of 
the settlement for a like area of land of a similar descri])tiou, and with similar advan- 
tages, in the vicinity and 

(b) the amount which the Collector estimates to have been the usual salami before 
the commciHJement of the improvement work for a like area of land in the vicinity, 
similar in its description and its advantages to tho land as it was at that time. 

Such levy shall be additional to levy ])ayable under hoc. 8 by the occupier of 
the land. 

(The above amendment is to replace clause 8A of the bill.) 

SB When in respect of any improvement work 

(a) the capital cost of such w'ork imduding the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of tho w'ork (b) the interest charges on such (capital cost (c) any 
working loss in any year or years, (d) tho interest on such loss, as deteimined by tho 
Local Government have been 'recovered in full out of tlie proceeds of the imi)rovement 
levy, by such annual allocations as may be prescribed, the amount of the improvement 
levy to’ be realised for each year in respect of such w’ork shall thereafter be reduced 
to such a sum as the Bengal' Legislative Council may by a r(‘Solution recommend. 

Ih’ovided that in respect of tlie Damodar, Eden and Ik'ilireswar canals such sum 
shall not exceed tho amount required to meet the cost, as determined by the liOoal 
Government, of maintenance and supervision of tho improvement w’ork and of collection 
of the improv(unent levy, 

(Tn tho above amendment the expression ‘'working class” means tho sum by which 
the [iroc-eeds of the improvement levy in any year or years fall short of the 'amount 
necessary to meet (1) the cliarge under clauses (a) and (b) and (2) tho cost, as deter- 
mined by the Local Government, of maintenarieo supervision of tho irn]>rovement w^ork 
and of collection of the im]ii'ovement levy.) 

(10) The Collector shall, from time to time, jmeparc and publish in the presenbed 
form and manner foi* a notified area or any part thereof— (a) a statement in respect of 
agricultural lands and (b) a statement in res]»eet of lands not used for agricultural 
nurposes, showing {!) tlie name of everj person who is liablo to ])ay the improvement 
levy in rcsj) 0 (‘t of any land in such area or ])art, and (2) tlie amiuint of improvement 
levy to be paid by each such person annually or otherwise, in res[)ect of such laud. 

(Tlie above amendment is to be substituted for clause 10 of tho bill). 

Of the amendments mentioned above, the first one w'as pressed to a division and 
lost by 54 to 29 votes. 

Tn' addition to the above, some minor amendments relating to various clauses were 
also moved by the Hoii’ble Member and carried by the House. Tho House then 
adjourned till the 12th. 

12tb. AUGUST :~The Council passed to-day tho Bengal Development Bill without a 
division. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, a number of amendments 
w\as moved by the IJun. Member and carried. An amendment was moved by 
Mr. N, K. Basu that no improvement levy shall bo paid by anv person unless suffi- 
cient supply of water has been made available to him during the prescribed period. 
The Hon. Member opposed it and stated that throughout the Bill responsibility had 
been cast on Government to see that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
there weis no reason wiiv Government should not be believed in this respect as well. 
The amendment of Mr. Basu wms lost by 40 votes to 20. 

Dr. N, C, Sen Qupta moved for tho deletion of the clause which stated that no 
suit shall lie in any civil court for compensation in respect of any injury, damage or 
loss resulting from an improvement w’ork or from anything done under this Act. I)r. 
Sen Gupta said that this was a preposterous clause and it was inconceivablo that such 
a provision should find a place in a law in British India. 
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Sir Nazimuddin stated that it was no doubt true that power to grant compensa- 
tion would rest on Government "but that Government would be of the" people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefore, there should not be any apprehension that 
injustice would be done on the poor people. Government did not want numerous civil 
suits as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement woi'ks. 

The amendment was lost. 

The following is an amendment moved by Sir Nazimuddin and carried : - 

Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. when an 
improvement levy has been imposed in respect of any agricultural land — 

(a) the rent payable for such land at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhauced 
on account of— 

(i) benefits derived from the construction of any improvement work, or 

(ii) an increase in the productive powers of the land duo to tluvial acdion ; 

(b) if a settlement is made of such land with a tenant thereaftci*, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of such settlement, by tenants of a similar description and with similar 
advantages in the vicinity, and any rent in excess of such rate shall not be recover- 
able : 

Provided that such average ‘’rate may be exceeded on the grounds specified in 
clause (b) or clauses (c) of section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, by such 
amount as would bo allowable in a suit for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the land had been settled with a tenant at such average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy. 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of such land agrees 
to pay any amount in excess of such rent, otherwise tliaii as ‘salami’, shall not be 
binding on such tenant to the extent of such excess.” 

Delimitation of Constituencies 

14t!i. AUGUST The Council considered to-day the special motion of tlio ITon’ble 
Mr. R. N, Reid relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjourned. The special motion read as follows : — 

“The Council takes into consideration the iironosals of tlio Government of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the liengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act, 1935 and the Keport of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on the Delimitation of Consiituencics, 1933-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” 

Moving the above resolution, the Hon’ble Mr, Reid said that the purpose of the 
motion was to give the members of the Council an opjiortunity to discuss the pro])Osals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal legislature under 
the reformed Oonstitution. Government had given the widest publicity to the Memo- 
randum containing their proposals and invited public criticism. The public liad freely 
responded to the invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent in their views. The criticisms would first bo examined by 
the Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to the Com- 
mittee to be presided over by Hir Laurie Hammond. Government intended to forward 
the discussions on this motion in the Bengal Council as well as the written criticisms 
which had been so far received by them for use of tlio Hammond Committee. By 
this procedure the Delimitation Committee would be placed in possession of ample 
material on which to gauge public opinion on the proposals of provincial governments. 

The Provincial Advisory Committee, the Hon’ble Member proceeded, which was 
practically a committee of this House, completed its work long before the New Consti- 
tution was passed, in March, 1933, but the basis on which it w'orked, namely, the 
White Paper combined with the Communal Award, remained substantially unchanged 
in the New Government of India Act. Some of the members of the House who aro 
also members of the Advisory Committee might feel difficulty about expressing their 
views there as the Advisory Committee would soon be holding its sittings. But the 
Hon’ble Member did not think that there was any real need to feel any such reluc- 
tance inasmuch as the proceedings of the discussion would be forwarded to the Ham- 
mond Committee independently of and supplementary to the proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee. 
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Proceeding the Member Ilon’ble reminded tlio House that they were not discussing the 
Communal Award, The Council liad already devoted time and care to that question, 
but at this stage we have to accept tlie allocation of seats as prescribed in the new 
constitution, and our purpose should bo to see that the actual constituencies that are 
to be made are best devised to serve the interests of tlie electors. “Many members 
will no doubt desire to speak,” concluded the Hon’ble Member, “and I think it would 
bo to the general advantage if members were to refrain from reopening those com- 
munal questions which have to be regarded as settled for the time being in the New Act. 

Initiating the debate Mr. J, N. Basu deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta from which constituency two seats had been taken away. Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, but the present proposals of Government were doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of its seats, lie did not like that eitlier urban or rural consti- 
tuencies should be deprived of the seats which had hoeii alloted to them in favour of 
Calcutta but suggested that tlio number of the additional seats should bo revised for 
the purpose. Regarding the representation of women, Mr. llasu said that women 
should be returned by the joint constituencies of men and women. 

Rai Bahadur Keshah Chandra Banerjee strongly depj’ecatod the proposal to give 
one seat to tho_ Moslem Chamber of Commerce. The Rai llaliadur said he had looked 
in vain for an instance in the constitutional history of any part of the globe where a 
majority community had been given weightage and j-eservation of seats as proi)osod 
in the Award. He was all the more amazed to ftiid tliat not satislied with that arrange- 
ment Govei'nment proposed to allot one more seat to tlic majority community from a 
special constituency in contravention of all sacred cannons of jiolitical scheiice. In all 
the commercial associations such as the Hongal National Cbamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems were fairly re}>reseiited. 

hr, Naresh Chandra Sen-Qupta said that looking at the scheme of tlie Constitution 
now fmally worked out it was easy to .see at a glance that wljile every class or com- 
munity would look up to the great intelligentsia of Bengal who liad made India what 
she was to-day, wlio had by tJieir unremitted endeavours' for about a century succeed- 
ed in welding a medley of warring nations and communities into one Indum nation, 
who had shown the most wonderful aptitude for absorbing the latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inconsiderable contributions to the literature, science and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment by their insistence on becoming a free nation, — this intelligentsia was made an 
an outcaste and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice in the working 
of tlie Constitution, 

“Sir, I am bold to say,” proceeded the speaker, “tliat in the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by the Delimitation Committee, these men liiudus, 
Mahommedans and Christians alike, who have orcatc.d and maintained tiio politicai- 
mindedness of the people, wi.l bo nowhere. You raav take it that the 111 rural 
Mahomraedan seats and the one hillman seat, tlie thirty s(uits for the depressed 
classes, not to speak of the 25 European seats, will not be available to the politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus and Mahomraodaus, and the situation will probably bo 
worse. 

Sir, I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequonco of an honest dosir (3 
to provide adequate representation for all classes. Jt is tlio result ut a deliberate 
policy, most industriously worked out by the present Britisli Government whose 
object is not reforms, nor rejiresentativo government, but to make it impossible for 
nationalist India to have a fooiliold at the Comicils of the Empii’o. This means tliat 
the political progress of Bengal will be regarded and possibly come to a deadstop 
for years to come. It means that the classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter of indifference will have to learn by yeans of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs tlio tranquillity of the British Raj. But T am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time. The message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate the byes of the very classes whom the Government have thought 
fit to advance, in the confidence in their backwardness, and a day will come, sooner 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will bo heard from 
the many mouths of the monster which has been thrust upon us and then the demands 
of the people will be far more difficult to resist than the Government finds now. 

In that hope and in the fullest confidence in the ultimate good sonso and the solid 
worth of my countrymen, Hindus, Moslems and Christians, rich, poor and middle- 
class, capitalists and laboui'ers alike, 1 shall yet look forward for a brilliant future for 
our countrymen. 
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Maulvi Nauser AH admitted that great injustice had been done to Bengal by the 
division of the peo[)Ie into watertight compartments on artificial principles. It was not 
deliberately done with a sinister motive by the British Government. There was no 
gainsaying the fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for it. They 
had brought it upon themselves by their failure to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
the communal problem. The demand for separate electorate by Moslems in Bengal 
where they formed a majority was an admission of their inferiority and he failed to 
understand their logic. 

15th. AUGUST : — The proposals of the Government came in for trenchant 
criticism at times to-day and the monster of commiinalism raised its head now and again, 
unawares ofentimes, in spite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the Hon’ble Member that the members should not think they were dis- 
cussing the Communal Award. 

{Speaking ou the motion Khan Bahadur Ahdul Momin said that distribution of 
^eats had to be made in water-tight compartments on the basis of the Communal 
Award which itself had not satisfied all. In addition to that the powers of the 
Advisory Committee were limited. It was natural under the circumstances that the 
distribution could not satisfy all. But that the recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident from the fact that tne Government had seen 
their way to accept them, lleplying to the objection taken by certain members in 
regard to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce, the 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber occupied a unique and distinct position 
in the realm of trade and commerce of the country. In the export side 
the Chamber r^resented over 70 percent, of the trade of the province, of the 

i *ute bag trade 71 per cent, of the cow and buffalo skin trade about 90 per cent. 
Replying to the criticism that the Moslem Chamber of Commerce 
was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had come 
into being long before the Government of India Act was passed. It ceased to function 
for a time but came into existence again. But supposing that this Chamber was 
created only recently that did not justify, according to the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ought not to have been given a scat in the future legislature. 

Mr. AT. K, Basu said that he differed from those who said that there should be no 
distinction in the matter of representation between urban and rural population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain weightage to the urban popula- 
tion in any particular area, it should be given. That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal in their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission. fcSo far as Bengal was concerned, most of the thinking, politically-minded 
population, both Hindus and Mahommedans, had congregated to the towns. Proceeding 
Mr. Basil said it might be a tragedy or a comedy, but they had got to face facts. 
There was no denying that men of light and leading had congregated in towns. Coming 
to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem chamber of Commerce Mr. Basil said 
that he doubted the authenticity of the facts and figures given by the Kbaii Bahadur. 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee Mr. Basu 
said that in that committee no less a person than the Hou’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was concerned, the interests of the Moslem commu- 
nity were inconsiderable. 

In course of his speech on the motion Mr. Armstrong stressed tlie importance 
of the ooal industry ot Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining Federation which 
was a purely Indian Institution should be given one scat in the future legislature. 
The Inaian Mining Association which was not purely Indian in oonstitutioa had been 

f iven one seat. The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce had got two seats and 
e suggested that it should forego one of its seats in favour of the Mining Federation. 

Mr. P. Banerjee endorsed the view of Dr. N. C. Sen-Gupta that the iiiiderlying 
policy of the Government in coming up with such proposals was to shut out the poli- 
tically minded Indians, the nationalists. He maintained that care had been also taken 
to shut out genuine labour organisations. 

Mr. Ahdus Bamad said that the main argument advanced in favour of separate 
electorate was that the majority of the Moslem community demanded it. How could 
anyone determine it ? Was any plebiscite taken ? It was a mere assertion not based 
on fact. ^ 

Mr. Suhrawardy challenged the statement, 

19 
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Mr. Samad : I persist in my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact. Let tlie 
Communal Award be withdrawn and then take a plebiscite. 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded Mr. Samad, 
the fact remained tliat the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Christians, to a man, were 
opposed to it. These communities formed about four-fifths of the population, but with- 
out listening to their demand Government listened to the demand of tliis "microscopic’ 
community of Moslems, not in the latter’s interests but in their own interests. He 
reminded his Moslem friends that witJiout the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much superior to them in the matter of education and in other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to rise. 

Speaking on the motion Mr. B. C. Chatterjee emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans foi'getting to think in terms of their religion alone. If they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other. He exhorted his brother members, both Hindu and 
Mahomedaii, to got rid of this had venomous habit of trying to make out cases 
against each other. 

Rural Upliut in Bengal 

The Eonhle Sir John Woodhead then moved the following special motion : — 

“This Council recommends to the Government that the sum of Rs. 16 lakhs allocated 
by the Government of India for expenditure in Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift be devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and corn demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultry, propaganda work in the districts, the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapore district, tJie improved 
marketing of jute and jiaddy, the establishment of spinning and weaving demonstra- 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensarie.s and tlie improvement of 
water-supplies in rural areas, the introduction into selected secondary schools of 
agricultural and manual training and the provision of school playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants-in-aid of the Boy 
Scout, Girl Guide and Bratachary movements, minor drainage flushing schemes in rural 
areas, improvements in the Chitlagong Hill Tracts and discretionary grants to commis- 
sioners and district officers. 

Moving the above motion the Hon’ble Member said that a sum of one crore of 
rupees had been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had been set apart by the Hon’ble Finance Member for the purpose. The Bengal 
Government had come out with its scheme for expenditure of lus. 16 lakhs and sub- 
mitted it before the India Government. India Government had appioved it and the 
motion was now pla(;ed l)eforo the House for its approval. A memorandum in connection 
with the scheme had been issued to the incinbers for theii' enlightenment. He reminded 
the House that the money ultimately spent on individual schemes might not tally 
with the figures as given in the memorandum whicli were merely estimates, 

No-n-Okficial Bills 

16 th. august :~-A number of non-official bills came up for consideration of the 
House to-day. They were The Estates Eartiuofi (^Second Amtaidment) Eill^ The Cal- 
cutta Municipal [Amendment IS'o. II) Bill^ The Benyal Muniripal (Amendment) 

The Bengal Terries {Amendment) and the Bengal AJedical (Ainendment) Bill, 

Of these the Benyal Medical (Ainendincnt) Bill moved by Mr. J. L. Banerjee, the 
Calcutta Municipal {Amendment No. II) Bill moved by Mr. P. Banerji ana the 
Bengal Ferries {Amendment) Bill moved by Moulvi Abdul Hakim ^ attracted a certain 
amount of discussion. All the three bills were mov(id by the respective movers for 
reference to select committees. 

Bengal Medical Amendment Bill 

Mr. J. L. BanerjeE 8 Bill proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised by the Government, undergone a proper course of 
training, had been practising medicine before J914 when the Bengal Medical Act was 
passed, should be given the privilege of registration. The speaker contended that 
similar provisions had been made in the Medical Act of different provinces, e. g., 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Burma etc. There was a similar provision 
also in the English Act. There the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before 1858, 
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Opposing the Hon’ble Mr. R. N, Reid said that since the passing of the Act in 
1914. Gov^ernment had pro^jded for an examination of those doctors by the State 
Medical Faculty to qualify for registration and this transitory provision remained in 
force till 1919.* It could not therefore be said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medical practitioners. It 
seemed Siarcely reasonable to come out with a proposal of the kind 21 years after the 
Act was passed. Besides the public had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant medical practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportunity to know who were qualified medical practitioners, 
and who were not. 

The bill was lost though supported by non-official European members by 41 to 
33 votes. 


Calcutta. Municipal (Amend. No. II) Bill 

The object of Mr. P. Bamrjpp's bill was to do away with plural constituemcies and 
to allot ten seats for labour in the Calcutta Corpoi-ation of which one should go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate. Moving the bill Mr. Baiierji deplored that the claim of 
labour should be so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation in the Calcutta Cor- 
poration. In Bombay Corporation labour was much better represented. 

Replying the Hon'ble Sir Bejoy Proaad Singh Roy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether. But one bad got to (ionsider the question with reference to facts. 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to Iiow to accommodate the Mahommedan 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee. It 
was too early to move in the lino suggested by Mr. Bauerji. 

Replying to Mr. Banerji's second contention that more seats should bo provided for 
labour, the' tiori’ble Minister said that Government appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two w^ere representatives of labour. It could not therefore bo said that 
labour was unropresented in the Calcutta Corporation. In the opinion of the Govern- 
ment there was no justification for allotting as many as ten seats for labour. In 
Bombay, where labour was perhaps much more -organised, only four seats had been 
allotted to labour. As regards the Bengal Bus syndicate, it was ' not yet a sufficiently 
important organisation to be given one seat in the Corporation. The motion was lost. 

Benoal Ferries Amend. Bill 

The object of the Bengal Ferries (Amendment) Bill was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry should be leased. In the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three years would be best suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District^ Boards and ferry fai mers alike. 

^ Moving for the reference of the bill to a sohict committee Vfoulvi Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places, e. g., in Mymensingh, ferries wei'e Icrasod out to farmers for 
as many as 15 yeai'S. This sort of arrangement was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers. It also affected 
adversely the finances of the district boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon’ble 8ir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy said 
that in his opinion the sliort term lease was more likely to help exploitation. Besides 
there was divergence of opinion among district boards in the matter. Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only. It was left to the discretion of the district boards 
to extend the term in ‘some cases. There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district boards of their discretionary powders. If there was corruption, 
which the Hon’ble Minister very much doubted, he did not think that it could be 
removed by the remedy suggested by the mover. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee wnis jiressod to a division 
and lost by 58 to 18 votes. 


Bengal MuxVicirAL Amendment Bill 

Rai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh Roy by w’ay of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till December 31, 1935 and 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a bill in the next 
session of the Council embodying some of the proposals made by the mover in this 
bill. The amendment of the Homble Minister was cai'riecl. 
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Bengal Race CotrRSE Betting Bill 

19tli. AUGUST : — The Council disposed of a number ’of non-official bills to-day of 
which a certain amount of discussion centred round the Bengal Race Course Betting Bill 
moved by Mr. P. Banerji. 

In moving for reference of the bill to a Select Committee Mr. Banerji said that his 
object for biinging in the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing in race courses and also for introducing dog racing in the province. 
This is no argument that dog racing did not exist in an organised form of 
sport in this province. Besides dog racing was in vogue in England. He 
contended that while rich people indulged in horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be deprived of fating part in dog racing which was certainly a less 
costly pastime. Under the circumstances he suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon should be legalised. 

Mr. A, R. E. Lockhart by way of an amendment moved that the bill be circulated 
for eliciting public opinion thereon till 1st October 1935. He said that he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill but ho was in favour of 
circulation so as to be fortified by the strength of public opinion. 

Opposing the motion for reference as well as the amendment for circulation the 
Hon'ble Mr, R, N. Reid said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal he 
would not be wrong if he were to say that most of the public opinion in the province 
would he on the side of the Government for not giving facilities for a new and un- 
desirable sport like dog racing. Government did not think that they should offer any 
facilities for a sport like this In this connection the Hon’ bio Member quoted the opinion 
of the Royal i'oramission on betting in England which said that the spread of dog 
racing had a very bad social effect in the neighbourhood in which it was introduced, 
that while horse/racing was confined only to industrial areas, dog racing reached the 
very doors of industrial workers and as a result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, but every night. Under the circumstances he asked the House to consider 
whether it would be proper to introduce a legislation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Hou’ble Member contended, that it was placed on a scien- 
tific footing and did not require re-organisation as proposed by Mr. Banerji. So far as the 
controlling of affairs in the race course was concerned, Government had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and the Hon’ble Member did not 
think that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Besides, control 
within the race coarse w^as entrusted in the hands of various clubs which were very res- 
pectable organisations. In opposing the circulation motion the Hon’ble Member* said 
that very little would be gained by circulating the bill for eliciting public opiniou on 
the acad'emic question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog racing in 
Bengal. 

Mr. Lockhart's amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16. Mr. Banerjee’s motion for reference of the bill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division. 

Calcutta Municipal Amend. Bill 

Mr. Narendra Kumar Basu then introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of w'hich was to put an end to the present system of appointment of prin- 
cipal officers in the Corporation by extending their term of office. 

The Hon’ble **> Beioy Prosad Biugh Roy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
1935. In doing so the Hon’ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Basu accepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 

License Fee toe Trade 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta next moved the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
Bill for consideration of the House. 

Dr. Sen Oupfa said that the object of his bill was to remove certain anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards the license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hon’ble Sir B'jog Prasad Singh Roy proposed circulation of the bill on the 
ground that it would not be proper for the Government to proceed in the matter 
without consulting the Corporation whose finances would be effected by the proposed 
legislation. 

Dr. Sen Gupta accepted the amendment of the Hon’ble Minister. 
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Bengal Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill moved by Mr. P, Banerjee for conBideration 
of the House was negatived and the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh 
Roy for circulation of the bill till 1st. December, 1935 was carried. 

The Bengal Tenancy (Amendment) Bill of Mr. P. Banerjee which sought to 
further amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 was also lost without division. 

Rural Uplift in Bengal 

22nd. AUGUST 'By 56 votes to 29 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr. 
J. L, Banerjee recommending to the Government that Rs. 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Government oE India for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift in Bengal be devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply. The debate 
arose on the special motion of the Hon’ble Sir John iVoodhead on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects inchiding one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Miduapur district. 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee' s amendment ran thus : 

“This Council recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen schemes of varying degrees of 
utility Ks. 16 lakhs be distributed amorm the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sum allotted to each 
district be devoted ex(dusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the locality for rural uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government in 
consultation with the local self-governing bodies of the district, on condition that per- 
ference should always be given to water supply.” 

After the amendment of Mr. Banerjee was negatived, Moulvi Majid Baksh enquired 
as to the fate of the original special motion. Tho President replied that the motion was 
“talked out.” 

Non-official members urged that the major portion of the money should he spent for 
improvement of rural water supply. Afr. N. k, Basu criticised the provision of Rs. 
82,000 which was estimated to cover the working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they knew what kind 
of propaganda talk was necessary for the people of that district a(;cording to Govern- 
ment. Propaganda necessiu'y for those people would be talk on political subjects. 
With regard to the provision of discretionary grants to Commissioners and district 
officers, amounting to Rs. 2,17,800, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be spent for ‘^terrorist hunting department” It appeared to him, proceeded Mr. 
Basil, that perhaps tho llon’ble Finance Member was not taking the House seriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If tho debate had anv reality about it, which the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been said by^the Hon’ble Member that the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only out of the 13 items could be 
said to be made to help the economic uplift of tho rural population. Rural uplift con- 
noted that people should live aud then they should be lifted up. It was absolutely 
necessary that people should bo given opportunity to live and it was well-known that 
the essential condition for it was tho provision of good drinking water which was not 
available now. 

Khan Bahadur Azizul Huq, on behalf of the Education Department, justified tke 
movision made in the Government scheme for educational uplift of the people. 
He asked tho House to remember that education w'as an aspect which should not be 
forgotten in connection ^dth the question of village uplift problem. 

Sir Bejoy Prosad Singh /?oj/. Minister in charge of Local Self-Government, justified 
the two schemes put forward on behalf of the Government. Ho added that with re- 
gaia to the question of water supply there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it. 

Mr. W. H Thonrpson^ leader of the European group, said that if an impression was 
to be made it was surely much better to concentrate on one object by which something 
could really be done. But this was not a question of spending 16 lakhs only. This 
was ]ust a beginning. He thought Government was right in so allocating this monev 
as^ would show to the people in now many different ways uplift could come even by disse"- 
mmation of ideas by broadcasting. Ho hoped that this beginning would go a long way 
^ ^N^ a^llip to different subjects being undertaken which would be developed under 
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_ Mr. J. N. Basu said that having regard to the vast area to be dealt with and hav- 
the needs of the people it was no use spending small sums of money on 
different objects. He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find out 
the most urgent needs of those places and undertake effective measures to meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the bratachari movement might surely 
wait for sometime till the people were freed from malaria, and other preventible 
diseases. 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhmd pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes. Government proposed to distribute the 
money according to the needs of the people. Certain items would be distributed more 
or less throughout the province, while certain other items would be limited to certain 
districts. He hoped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
selected were really in the interest of the people. He agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project, lie realised the impoitance 
of winter supply and maintained that they had favoured water supply to a consider-* 
able extent in their own scheme. With regard to discretionary grants he said that 
such, grants Avere often given by commissioners and district officers to schemes in, 
connection with rural water supply. He also assured the House, in the Union 
Boards where dispensaries could not be established, the money could be spent on 
water supply schemes. 

®^Pporting Mr. Banerjee’s amendment Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy said that if 
the Government meant really to tackle all the problems adumbrated by them it would 
more money than they proposed spending. He thought that the thing 
which could do the greatest good to the country with the money that was available 
was the making of suitable arrangements for the supply of good drinking water in 
the countryside. 

• suggested that the entire amount should be devoted for the 

installation of tubo wells in the villages of Bengal. If his suggestion was accepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years. 

Nawah Mussarauff llossatn was of opmion that the amount should be spent for the 
supply of good drinking water and for the eradication of malaria in areas which 
were much infested with this disease. 

The amendment was lost by 56 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out. 

23rd. AUGUST : — After transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
House passed on to the consideration oi Government bills to-day. Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Village self-Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill and the Bengal, Agra and 
Assaui Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill were passed and the Bengal Public 
beciirity (Extending) Bill, Avas under consideration Avhen the council adjourned. 

Village Self-Govt. Bill 

The object of the first bill was to remove the anomalous position brought about by 
the passing of the Bengal Village Self-(jrovernment (Amendment) Act which came into 
force on July 4, 1934, relating to tho formation of union boards. 


Bengal Public Security Bill 

The Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr. R N 
Reid, the Home Member. 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next. The Act was 
passed to confer special powers on the Government to enable it in the case of emer- 
gency to combat activities subA^ersive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
security for tho suppression of w^hich the ordinary powers of Government were in- 
adequate. That such activities might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov- 
ernment was of opinion that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventive 
powers conferred by the Act to lapse. It was therefore proposed to extend the 
period of the Act by a term of five years. 

circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon till January 1. 1936, Mr. Kmdadul Haque said that if the Goveinment really 
wanted to put an end to subversive movements, they should go to the root cause of 
public discontent. In his opmion the root cause of public discontent lay in the wide- 
spread unemployment of educated youths of the province. Unless and until they 
could, solve that problem there was no chance of Government being successful in 
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stamping out these subversive* movements. These movements might remain suppressed 
for a time but he reminded the Government that suppression was not annihilation. 
The Bill proposed to give large powers in the hands of district officers which the 
speaker strongly objected to, because, in his opinion, they were not of 'judicial 
temperament.’ they were rather men of ‘military temperament.’ 

The Hon’ble Mr. Reid opposed the amendment. 

Mr. P. Baner]i then moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
till October 31, 1936. 

Supporting Mr. Banerji’s amendment Dr. Narendra Natk Sen- Gupta said that the 
bill had been in operation for three years at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
could naturally bo expected that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this bill. They could very well be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter. The Hon’ble Member was not speaking out his mind, 
proceeded Dr. Sen Gupta, when he moved his bill for consideration of the 
House. What was at the back of his mind was that public opinion did not matter. 
Indeed he did not care a jot for it. The speaker \vas against circulation of the 
bill because he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel. By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was being taken away and the 
liberties of the people were being undully interfered with. The Hon’ble Member 
said that the bill had been a great success and in the same breath he said that its 
operation had been extended only to a few limited areas. 

Dwelling on the large number of repressive acts and ordinances passed by Govern- 
ment in recent years. Dr. Ben Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acts resembled one another so closely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there w^as one thing 
common among them all in that they all aimed at taking awav the freedom of the 
people. The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that the Govern- 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them. They were unwilling to 
part with those powers. Dwelling on the achievement of the Public Security Act Dr. 
Sen Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Act the political existence of 
Midnapur had been swept out, Tliis object had been achieved causing untold suffering to 
the people. He submitted that there never was any necessity of the Public Security 
Act, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal Law" Amendment Act and 
other such repressive legislation. 

Intervening in the debate the Honble Mr. Reid said that it was the bounden duty 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatus. Government considered it necessary to have these powers in 
existence in case they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with wffiich they could deal, 
if necessary, with these kinds of subversive movements, from which the country had 
suffered during the last civil disobedience time and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again. The duration of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Act was intended to bo extended up 
to December 31, 1940. By that date those wdio would work the new constitution 
would be in a position to know their minds as to whether they would lik<^ to keep the 
Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powders. In 
his opinion it would be dangerous to have too short a period. The new Constitution 
would come, the new machinery would just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask the future Government too early in their career to consider whether they should 
scr^ or maintain what this Government regarded as essential pai't of the machinery. 

This Act, the Home Member continued, had been put in force only in three places 
in certain parts of Midnapur and Hooghly, and it was extended for a short period and 
very soon removed in certain areas at the time when it was proposed to hold the 
session of the Congress in Calcutta. It had not been e.xtended in other places. The 
fact that the Act had been little used, he maintained, was no proof that it w^as use- 
less. Government could claim for not using the Act more widely than they had 
which showed that Government did not take the opportunity of recklessly using the 
powers they had. It was on the ground of common prudence tliat Government had 
brought this bill. Circulation of the bill was of no use, as it contained no new provi- 
sions, but only extended the existing provisions. Judged by tlie past experience there 
Wiis no reason to suppose that the powers would be missed. 

She mnendment was under discussion when the House adjourned till the 26tb. 
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26 th. AUGUST :-~Tho Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill was passed in the Coun- 
cil to-day without a division Mr. Reid on behalf of Government accepted the amendment 
of Moulvi Abdus Sarnad limiting the life of the bill to three years up to December 31,1938 
instead of five years as proposed in the bill. The amendment was carried. Following 
this the other two non-official amendments which also sought to reduce the period 
of operation of the Act were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law. 

An amendment of Mr. P. Banerjee which suggested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by October 31, 1935 was lost by 58 votes to 17. A 
few members did not participate in the voting among whom were Messrs. J, N. Basu. 
S, M. Bose^ Ananda Mohan Poddar and Dr. Haridhone Dutt. Another non-official 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
wa.s also lost. 

When discussion was resumed on the amendment for circulation of the bill, Mr. 
Skyma Promd Mulcherjee Supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could be anyone in this House or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce tne present bill for tlie purposo of extending the life 
of the Public Security Act. There were sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust. There was no one in 
this House, proceeded the speaker, who could deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures which had been placed on 
the statute book. There could bo no difterenco of opinion on that matter. It was a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters. It was necessary for them to recall at this 
Stage the circumstances under which the bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum- 
marise the history of this legislation. When the civil disobedience movement reached 
its zenith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of which related more 
to the civil disobedience movement. In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and. as the 
speaker believed, under the provision of the law' it was not open to the Governor 
General or any other authority to continue the life of the ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with the Public Security Bill which embodied several of the provisions of 
the Ordinance which was due to elapse. 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr. Mukherjea emphasised, which 
must be borne in mind while discussing the motion before them. In the first place the 
House should remember that it w'as made clear by the late Home Member in his state- 
ment of objects and reasons that these special powers w'ere necessary because there was 
the possibility that activities in furtherance of the movement known as the 
civil disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might in the future arise. This point was made clearer when Sir 
William Prentice introduced the bill in the House in November 1932. He said 
on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter- 
rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dis- 
obedience movement. He asked the members of the House to disabuse their mind 
that in considering the motion before them they were not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for the time being, 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National Congress and the C. D. 
Movement principally. The point was made clearer still as the Horae Member deve- 
loped his argument. He said that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern- 
ment by calling the C. D. Movement and mi to that time (November, 1932) that had 
been the clear policy of the Congress. The position had been forced upon them 
(Government) by the conduct of the Congress. There was no sign of the Congress 
calling off the U. D. Movement, and so long as the Congress defied the Government 
the latter must be in possession of these special powers. Government had simply 
accepted the challenge. If the Congress withdrew the C. D. Movement Government 
would reconsider their position. Government could not consider the adoption of any 
other policy so long as the Congress persisted in the tJ. D. campaign. 

The speaker also recalled that the Home Member then in charge of the bill 
bad also indicated in one of his speeches that the objeet of the bill was not to fight 
Civil Disobedience Movement alone but other subversive movements as well. As an 
illustration of the existence of such movements the Hon’ble Member had referred to a 
public meeting held at Albert Hall where revolutionary leaflets had been distributed. 
Three years had elapsed since then but they had beard nothing of that movement 
Vithout further materials before them, and unless Government could convince them 
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as to the existence of some such subversive movement, they could not accept the proposition 
that the circulation of the particular leaflet fore-shadowed the coming of another 
great revolutionary movement, in this country. Unless the Government could show 
that there existed to-day some movement like the Civil Disobedience Movement there 
could be no justification for the introduction of this bill. 

Where was the C. D. Movement to-day ? Mr. Reid had said that he would 
reconsider the situation if Mahatma Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good- 
will or if the C. D. Movement were withdrawn. The present-day declared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C. D. Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the Legislative Assembly whore the protagonists of 
the O. D. Movement were occupying the opposition benches. Mr. Mukherjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method in the Assembly which miglit be described 
as unconstitutional. In these circiimstances the speaker was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coming up with a bill of tliis nature w'as 
nothing short of a breach of faith. An undertaking— though not exactly in so many 
words — but a definite undertaking none the less had b(3en given that if'C. D. Move- 
ment was withdrawn Government would reconsider their position. The House had a 
right to demand as to how the Government had reconsidered their position. 

Proceeding Mr. Mukherjea referred to the statement of Mr. Reid that the provisions 
of this Act would not bo applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made the application of such powers incumbent upon them as also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to three places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had been in operation in only three places was the strongest 
arg^iment in favour of the opposition that there was no necessity for a bill of this nature. 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only be justified in emergencies 
which did not exist at present. 

Replying Mr. Reid said that the Act aimed at dealing not only with tlie situation 
that arose in 1932, but similar situations that might arise in the mture. It was pru- 
dent to anticipate troubles and difficulties and to provide against them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill. If no unpleasant situation irose in the future, and tho 
future goverument did not think it necessary, they could repeal the Act. 

As stated the bill, as settled in Council, namely that it would be in force till 
December 31, 1938, was passed into law. 

Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill 

27 tb. AUGUST Tho Bengal Relief of liidebtedno.ss Bill was introduced in the 
Council to-day by Khwaja Sir Nazi madd in. Tho Member in charge moved for reference 
of the bill to a select committee. To this a non-official amendment was moved for 
circulation of the bill to elicit pulilic opinion before November, 30. 

The bill is based on tlie i-eccmmendatious made by the Board of Economic Enquirv. 
These recommendations were based on tlie provisions of the Central Provinces Debt 
Conciliation Act, 1933, and the Ihinjab Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1934. Whereas 
these two Acts aimed primarily at settlement of debts between debtor and creditor 
the Board of Economic Enquiry proposed that powers be granted for settlement by 
compulsion in certain cases. Ib’cvisioii had been made in the bill for setting up 
debt settlement boards of different types as circumstances demanded. In addition the 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure. 

Sir Nazimuddin said that following Ilis Excellency’s s[)epcli at the St. Andrews 
dinner in 1933 urging tho necessity of a constructive policy for the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of the province various scdienios in that direction had been taken 
up. The real solution of this problem lay however in tackling the question of rural 
indebtedness which according to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourhood of iis. 1,(X), 00,01), QUO. Subsequent to this report depre- 
ssion had started. The acchmulation of arrears of interest and principal had made 
debts so heavy that tho cultivator found himself in a hojjeless position and in some 
cases the debts wore inherited so to speak by the cultivator. In these circumstances 
be either became desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who came to him with 
communist propaganda and thus becomes a danger to the State, or he loses all interests 
in life and becomes a bad cultivator and therefore a clog to the wheel of progress. 

It had been found as well that the area where the people were heavily indebted 
showed a record of increase in crimes. The Hon’ble Member was convinced that trade 
and industry in the province could not prosper till the purchasing power of the masses 
had been increased. As a result of tension between the landlord and the rvot over 
the question of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 

19 
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might develop. But if the debts of the ryots were scaled down and equated payments 
were fixed in such a manner that after paying the instalment the cultivator would 
find himself left with a sufiicient margin for paying him rent and purchasing the 
necessaries of life and paying also the expenses of his children’s education, then more 
money would be coming into circulation of the zamindar, the professional men and 
trade and industry ; whereas at present most of the liquid cash of the cultivator went 
into the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res- 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry. 

Maulvi Hasan Alt moved by way of amendment that the bill be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935. 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr. N, K. Basu said that tlie 
bill had been conceived in haste. He admired the enthusiasm of the Hon’blo Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his bill. Probably by the operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon’bfe Member would then come out with 
another bill to protect the money-lenders and the landlords. “Whore are you going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round V” he asked. 

The bill was ill-conceived not only from the money lender’s point of view, 
but from the point of view of the agriculturist as well. Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council. The Bengal Development Bill had not heon cir(mlat 0 d for elicit- 
ing public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastic changes 
were made. If the proposal for circulation was not acceptable to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Select Committee the Hon’ble Member 
should rather move for its consideration and have the bill passed through the Council 
in a straightforward manner. He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending the 
bill to the Select Committee. 

Supporting the amendment of Mr. Hassan Ali, Mr. B, C. Chatlerjee asked if the 

Government were in a position to advance the money that would be required to help 

ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of the Act money lenders grew shy 
and refused to lend money to the cultivators V 

Supporting the reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Momin repudiated the suggestion that the bill had been conceived in haste. 
For several years all wlio had the good of the ])easantry at heart brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of the Proja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of the peasantry loomed large. He did not believe that editors were going to he let 
down in any way by the provisions of the bill. The bill was a move in the right 
direction thongh he considered it was not sufficiently bold and radical for the simple 

reason that Government had to he cautious in a matter like this. Ho opposed circula- 

tion as he did not believe any purpose would be served by circulation of a bill which 
had been before the public eye during its preparatioir by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry. 

Supporting the motion for reference of the bill to the Select Committee, Dr. 
Naresh Chandra Sen Oupta said that this bill could not be the last thing in the 
scheme of economic leorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
with other schemes for the betlorment of the economic condition of the f>easants. With 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme protiosed in the hill the speaker was not in agree- 
ment be('.ause in his opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the other hand 
lead to more evil than good. Discussion on the bill had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 

28 lh. AUGUST :-Tho motion for reference of the Bengal Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Committee was carried in the Council to-day without a division. The 
amendment for circulation of the bill for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost. ^ 

When debate was resumed on the bill Mr. J. Basu^ supporting the motion for 
reference, said that the present measure aimed at removing the evil of rural indebted- 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors. 
The attempt was laudable but lie advised that the Select Committee should proceed 
cautiously m the matter m view of the fact that anything that was likely to interfere 
with the proper working of the system of credit was likely to do a great (leal of harm 
It was necessary that the credit system should continue to work without hindrance 
except where it became necessary that there should be interference in order that the 
abject indebtedness of the people might be removed. 
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Replying to the criticisms* made against the hill, Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin said 
that most of the criticisms had been made in a half-hearted manner. The bill was 
based on the advice of those who had taken considerable pains to examine the question 
thoroughly. Proceeding the Hon'ble Member said that the critics of the bill could be 
divided into three classes. There were those who thought that nothing could be done 

until and unless there was an increase in the economic condition of the ryot by 

raising the price of agricultural produce. Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill would ruin the money-lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs. There were again those who were of 
Opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to the first class of critics he would say that the settlement of debts, or 
rather the scaling down of the debts, was a condition precedent in any 

attempt at village uplift and rural reconstruction. If a man’s debt was increased by 

four or five times, in that case the mere increase in his incomo would not help him 
to clear his debts. It therefore followed that before increasing his income steps should 
be taken to reduce his indobtodnoss. Ho drew the attention of the House that even 
this side of the question- namely, increase in the incomo of the agriculturist had not 
been neglected by Government. The most important money crop of Bengal was jute. 
Last year the price of jute ranged between Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5-8. There Ixad been marked infirease in the price of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely as a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government. Recently pricte of jute had gone down owing to causes over which 
Government had no control, but the Floivblo Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers the price of jute would go up again. As far as the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Nazimuddiu, Government were determined to 
make every effort to make tlie scheme of voluntary restriction of jute a success. It 
was tiio intention of Government to spend more money next year on propaganda work. 
He assured the Houstj that so far as the landlords were coucerm^d their position was 
not seriously affected at all. Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
cultivator, and as far as the debts were conceVned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
thorn. He assured that only on exce[>tionaI occasions w'ould pressure be put upon 
creditors to come to a settlement. As regards the mahajans, the Plon’ble Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and lie believed most of them would welcome a 
measure of this kind. Tlio bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated. 

Goverxor’s Address 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson tlion addressed the Council. In 
doing so, he dealt with the future of the detenus. He said that during the six 
months which had elapsed .since ho addressed the House on February 11, tho situa- 
tion had been fairly steady. Though evidence had been received of continuod terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and j)ublic opinion had been sot steadily against 
the terrorist activity, 

“In these circumstances”, ho said, “though the need for continued vigilance remains 
as groat as ever, tho Government fool that the risk involved in ameliorative measures 
may justifiably be undertaken subject to proper safeguards. The Govorumeut have, 
after long and careful deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detnus at 
the expense of the State training which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of tho country both to their own profit and to tho advantage of the 
country at large. It is proposed’ to train them in tliose forms of agriculture in which 
there is scope for intelligence and the organising power of the Bhadralok youth and 
which hitherto had been neglected. On the industrial side, training will be given in 
the manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair prolit and at the same 
time help to rnake tiie province self-sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed will ne(;essarily be tentative. Its success or failure 
would depend primarily upon the extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will be given to those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfied tho Government that they do 
honestly intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of life alike profitable to 
themselves and useful to the community. Provision will bo made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only. During the training they have to be kept undei 
some restraint. At the end of the period of training they will be released provided 
their conduct and general attitude had been found satisfactory. 

“For working the scheme, a special organisation will be set up forthwith under a 
gentleman well-lnown to the House, Mi\ S, C. Mitter, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book ‘H^ecovery Plan for Bengal” attracted consid'orable notice. He will be pro- 
vided with i^cessary technical assistance and all resources of the Agriculture, In- 
dustries and Co-operative departments of the Government will be brought to bear on 
the problem. Concluding, the Governor said: ‘‘You won’t bo helping them if, by your 
actions or speech, you encourage tlie liolief that the detenus can hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro- 
pensities and moan to live as good citizens.” His Excellency then prorogued the House. 


Winter Session— Calcutta— 25th. Nov. to 20th. Dec- 1935 


Bunoal Wakf Amend. Bill 1935 


The winter session of the Council commenced at Calcutta on the 25th. November 
1935. After question hour, the House proceeded to consider the official Bills. The Hon’ble 
Bahadur M. Azizul Hnqua introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment Bill, 1935 
winch sought to amend the Bengal Wakf Act 19il4 before it was brought into force. 
liiG Bengal Wakf Act, 1934 did uot state who shall decide, in the event of dispute or 
doubt, whotber a particular property was wakf or not, or whether a wakf was wakf-al- 
aulad or not. It was desirable that this defect should be remedied. Section 93 of 
the Act emjiowerod the Local Government, to remove unforeseeu difficulties within 
twelve months from the date on which this Act in whole or in part first came into 
force. This Act came into force in part in December, 1934, only for the purpose of 
Section 2. Tho twelve months would expire in December, 
1J35. As unforeseen difhculties might arise from wlum the whole Act >v'as enforced, it 
was thought expedient to extend the period from twelve months to two years. 


Calcutta Municipal Act Amendment Bill 

A Bill further to amend the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1.923 was intro- 
duced by Su- Bijoy Prosad Singh Boy, tlm object of the Bill was to J'estoro tlie franchise 
to which the proprietors of motor veluoles wore entitled before the enactmoiit of tho 
Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax .Vet 1032. Every owner liaviiig a motor car or any porson 
in cliargo of it had to pay directly to the Corjioratiou a sum not less thaii twelve 

.•“fa as a elector of a general constituency of tJie 
Caicuttta ( oipoi’iition, Ihc provisions of tho proposed Bill ‘ ‘ 

elfect to from general election to bo held in 1936. 


wore sought to bo given 


(Bengal Third 
( Amendment ) 


()TUKR Official Bills 

Sir Brojendra introduced two otiior Bills ; ono the Courts B’ees 
4^^935 ° ^ Bengal Laud Jtegistration 

Bengal Couar of Wards Amend. Bill 
P'L- Mitter also moved that tho Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment' 

to i ISt'lS'iiS. “““ •'» '» 


26th. NOVEMBER Tho Court of Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to-day with instructions to submit their report by January '36 ne.xt. The main object of the 
Bill was to strimgthon the hands of the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors and 
to give it itho Court) better faeilitie.s for guarding tho interests not only of the wards 
themselves but also of all tho creditors as opposed to those fow who take action in the 
Civil coupts. 

On previous day. Sir B, L Mitier had moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Oomraittee, to ^vhidi Mr. IF. (I Thompson had moved an amendment that it be 
circulated for ehcitmg public opinion. In the course of three hours’ discussion of the mea- 
sure, on Tuesday, nmny divergent opinions wore expressed. Eventually, Mr. Thommon^a 
amendment for mrculation was lost and Sir B. L. Mitter^s motion for referring the 
Bill to a Select Committee was carried. ® 

Howrah Bridge Amend. Bill 

A short Bill called the Boxyrah Bridge (Amendment) Bill was then introduced bv 
the Bon. Bauab K. 0. il. Faroqui. The Bill sought to remove certain ambiguities, 
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to empower Government to leMjy a tax on the annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
f6rry service. 

Bent,a.l Aoricultural Debtors’ Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER :--The Council discussed the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division tho motion of Mr. /\ lianerjl for its 
recommittal. 

Clause (2) of Section 1 of tho bill provided that when passtid into law its scope 
would extend to the whole of tho province except Calcutta. Tho Ilouse, however, 
accepted an amendment movod by Maiilvi Abdul Hakim extending scope to the whole 
of Bengal. 

Dr. Naresh Chandra Seu-Otipta did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of tho bill. It liad been said that the bill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem. And by itself it was not a panacea for all the evils the agi’i<.'ulturists 
were suffering fi’om. This must bo followed by a progrijssivo agi-icultural policy on 
tho part of tho Government. It would iiavo to followed up by organisation of 
credit ; unless that was done this bill would not save the agriculturists. Keferring to 
Mr. N. K. Basil’s argument that the bill would wreck the whole system of rural credit 
since the Government were not giving any financial help, Dr. 8<m Gupta said that 
something could be done by this bill. The bill would provid(^ a machinery for doing 
something for poor agriculturists. It was up to the members of the (.^ouncal to provide 
the Government with powers ask(‘d for in the bill subject, of course, to certain changes. 

Controverting the argument that GD out of 05 opinions had declared against tho bill 
Maulvi Tamixuddin Khan poinfed out tliat if they would look at the real opinion of 
the country which was not, at all vocal thei'o had been overwhelming majority in 
favour of the measure. It was true there were a number of defects in the bill but in 
the absence of any other practical scheme it was practical politi(}s to a(X!opt the 
scheme whicli had been {iroduced by tho Government after weighty considerations. 
The agricultural debts had amounted to more than one hundj’od crores and it was not 
in any way possible for tho Government to advance money on that behalf. 

Replying to tlio debate, the ITon’blo Khwaja Sir Nazimuddiu, Memb(!i‘-in-eharge 
of tho bill, said that practically no caiso had been made out for the recommittal of the 
bill. It had been said that out of o[)inions so far re(;oiYed and published about the 
present measure 00 were opposed to the bill. But ho had I'eceived over six hundred re- 
gistered lettf'rs supporting the bill and (!ertain amendments, lie was ready, continued 
Si]‘ Na/.imuddin, to throw out the challenge to tho opposition that thi’oughout tho 
length and breadth of tho country irresnectivo of caste and creed all the cultivators 
were in favour of the bill and they would not like to iiavo tho bill delayed even for 
a single day. Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the bill. Borne members had expressed horror that if tho Bill was nut into 
operation uncertainty and (diaos will prevail all over the country. The bill 
had its original in tlie recommendations of tlio Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry which consisted of several prominent non-oflicdals, representatives of Cham- 
bers of (hmmerce, representatives of Universities, speinally the Brofessor of Eco- 
nomics of the Dacca University and the Professor of the tb’esidency College of the 
same subject. Therefore to suggest that those men would recommend something which 
would bring about a state of uncertainty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absirrdity. 


^ 28tb. NOVEMBER Out of 750 amendments tabled to the Bill thirty-sovon w'ere 
disposed of in quick succession to-day within the space of two hours and a half. 
The House was very thinly attended and tJie discussions seemed to evoke but little 
enthusiasm and interest aniong the members present. 

Of the thirty-seven amendments disposed of to-day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being either absent or unwdlling to put them forward. 8ix were 
^ rejected, 3 were withdrawn by their sponsors and tho remaining one which was moved 
by the Hon’ble Member in Charge of the Bill himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort of interest was put forward by Mr, W. 
C. IVordaworth who sought to limit the life of the Bill till the end of" 1940. In 
P^P^sing the amendment Mr. Wordsworth said that as a member of the Bengal 
Lnamber of Commerce he would like to say that according to tho Chamber’s reading 
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the bill was both in essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few years’ depression. And it was the Chamber’s view that 
this character of the bill should be recognised in it in every possible manner, liiis 
character of the measure was recognised in many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition. He would say Jhat the bill was not so much a 
competent weapon as a surgical instruraoiit. They had been through some peculiarlv 
difficult years and the cause of these peculiarly difficult years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying ii]) and the bill bad been devised for that purpose. 
Creditors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic ra(?asuro to bring the province ba(ik to better health ; but it would 
bo manifestly a diflcront matter to invito them to accept all those liabilities and obli- 
gations as a jiermanent failure of the conditions undor which they lived. That would 
alarm the creditors and tend to dry up the supply of credit. Agriculturists could not 
subsist without regular supply of credit and they would want to be willing lenders 
as well as willing borrowers. Co-operative credit had done much, but they all knew 
that it had not yet done all it could liave done. And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying caiiital to small agriculturists. His jiroposal was, 
therefore, that Government should be called upon to do all that it intended to do with- 
in five years, and after it the Act should cease to exist. 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr. IL P. V. Townend observed that the 
thing was that if thev wanted to see the Act cease to have effect after 
1940 everything that had been done under the Act and the operations of all tlie 
sections of the Act would bo automatically stopped. There would be no furtliei' power 
to collect any thing under the [uovisions of this .A^ed and tlui wliole Act wouhl he in- 
fructuous. It c!Ould not possibly work for five years and clear u[) debts of the debtors. 
It must be given several years say, ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

Mj‘. 6’. M, Hoisc^ in su[)])ortiiig tlie amoiidmout, said that this was an unhimrd jnece 
of Iciivdation. The life of the bill should be fixed so that one could take s4ock of the 
a:i l decide after five years whether to modify the bill or not. 

Keplying to the debate, the fionbU Sir Nazimuddin said tlia^ le'e Govern- 
ment never intended this Act to bo a permaneiit measure, Keferriiig to chuise 9 sub- 
se(d,ion 7 lie pointed out that a board should not entertain any further application in 
settlement of any debt wliich had been incurred by a debtoi- aftei“ the date of his 
first ajiplication. That important provision would ensure that the lull would be an 
emergency measure only. If the amendment was carried tlie whole Act would be 
absolutely i n o p e rati v e. 

Mr. Wordsioorth^ in view of the assurance given by the Ilon’ble Member, withdrew 
his amendment. 


Mr, Khritrn Mohan Roy moved an amendment which sought to imdudo in the 
definition of ‘Tlcht” (1) any debt incurred for the purposes of trade: (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wages. Tl)e motion was rejected by 56 to 19 votes, the European 
grouf) supporting tlie araendraent. ^ i 

The Council rejected anotlier amendment put forwaid by Mr. o. M. Pose by 56 
to 27 votes which sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not less than ton years’ experience as an appellate officer. 

The corisidcratfon of clause 2 of the bill was not finished when the House adjourned. 


29th. N0’VEMBE;R The Council passed tlie second clause of the bill to-day, 
and was proceeding with the next clause when it adjourned. All the amendments to 
the clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non-official members, 
were rejected 'without any division. r i i i 

Attempts on the iiart of certain members to widen the scope of the bill hy mclua- 
ing within tlie definition of “debtor,” tenure-holders and persons whose means of 
livelihood was partly agriculture which gave rise to somo disciissiou proved abortive. 

In the bill the debtor was defined as a debtor whose primary moans of liveli- 
hood was agriculture. Mr. S. C. Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the oftect 
that a debtor would mean a person who owed a debt and whose means of iivelihooa 
wuis partlv agriculture. lu moving the ameadrnont Mr. Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that rf the definition put by him was accepted it would bring in its scope thousands 
of persons who really needed protection. It would bo \velcomed by a far larger circle 
than was at present possible. Practically, Mr, Roy Chaudhury continued, it very 
difficult to ascertain which particular member of a family lived purely on agriculture 
and which one depended on subsidiary occupations. He thought if his amendment 
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was accepted it would do little harm to anybody. He reminded the FToiise that the 
Ponjab Act on which the present measure was based included in its scope not only 
tenants but land-owners as well. Further if the- defmition was changed it w^ould bring 
about salutory feature It would in all likelihood j^reveiit the Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award. Moreover, the inclusion of landowners within the 
purview of the Bill, as tue Punjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
between tenants and landowners who happened to be by tradition the former’s friend 
and guide. 

In course of two otlier amendments the same member wanted to bring in tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or homo-stead tenant wdthin the delinition of the Debtor, 

Two motions of the like nature were moved by Kazi Emdadul Ilaque^ and one by 
Mr. Fremhari Sarma. 

Mr. W. //. Thonisoji also moved an amendment seeking to limit tlio defmition of 
the Debtor to raiyats and undor-raiyats for, according to him, tlie primary object of 
tlie Bill was to help tlie cultivator. ‘The elTect of bringing in other people within its 
scope would bo to make the works of the (.'oncilliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time. Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators’ interest being shelved. 

The amendments when put to the House were lost without division. 

Rai Bahadur Akshoy Kumar Sen moved that the Boards should be situated in 
District towns and sub-divisions. If the Boards wore set up in District and 8uh- 
di visional headquarters, the Kai Bahadur contended that both the debtors and the credi- 
tors would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers thei-e although in accor- 
dance witli the provisions of the Bill the lawyers would" be debarred from appearimr 
before the Boards. ^ 

Sir Nazimuddin^ opposing the amendment, said that the Boards working in the 
villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves free from civil court atmos- 
phere. Furtlier they would have the acquaintance witli the local conditions. The 
motion in the end was withdrawn. 

Consideration of Clause three was taken up with Mr. S, 0. Rai Chaudhury moving 
two amendments one after another to the effect that the chairman of the Board should 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years’ experience as judge of civil courts. 
Pointing out the reason of his amendment Mr. Kai Chaudhury saici that if the Govern- 
ment wanted to iiave the decisions of the Board not to be whimsical they must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial ex{)orionce. IjOga! question of 
extreme complexity wore bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
cases should be tried according to law. Tliere were a large number of retired officers 
belonging to judicial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boards. The discussion on those amendments was nol finished when the House adjourned. 

Howrah Bridoe Amexd. Bill 

2nd. DECEMBER Tho lTon.hle Nawab K, 0. M, Faroqui moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bil, 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
11 members who would submit their report within throe days from the date. The 
Bill, it may be romembored, was introduced to the House on the ‘dhth last. 

In referring the Bill to tho select committee NaAvah Faroqui said that the question 
of replacing tlie present bridge which was opened to traffic as far back as in 1875 had 
been in contemplation for over a decade and a half. The present bridge was built by 
tho Beugal Government wlio subsequently made over its management to tho Bridge 
Commissioners. As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was decided that 
the new Howrah Bridge Avould be constructed by the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found that a now Act wan necessary for this as tho purpose would not be achiev- 
ed by amending tho Act of 1871. The Howrah Bridge Act of 192G, continued the 
speaker, was passed with a view to enabling the construction of a new bridge to be 
taken up by the Commissioners for that bridge. Tho Bridge Commissioners were ap- 
})omted by the Act a.nd the Act as it emerged fi'om the Legislative Council and as 
1 stood permitted the Bridge Commissioners to raise a loan. There Avas some 
doubt, however, whether under the iigav Act, as it noAV stood, the Bridge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan and the removal of this ambiguity was one of tlie rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bill. 

2,3,6 (a) and 8 of the Bill had been necessitated Avith that end in vieAv. The only 
other important clause in the bill was clause 9 Avhicli Avas intended to exempt the bridge 
and its adjuncts from municipal taxations. Government had been advised that under the 
law, as it now stood, the Howrah Bridge would be liable for assessment to municipal taxes 
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under section 124 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 and also under that same section 
extended to Municinality of Howrah. Government considered that on general princi- 
ples a bridge like this, which was for the benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Calcutta, should bo exempted from municipal taxation. A 
clause has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear. The other 
clauses of the Hill, Nawab Farocpii went on, had been necessitated by changes in the 
constitution of municipalities, as for instance, the creation of the Garden Reach Muni- 
cipality, by amendments in the Municipal Act and by the obvious necessity for taking 
power to ievy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Calcutta Port Commissioners or 
by any private party. This clause placed on well delined basis the power to leavy a 
surcharge on somewhat similar traffic conferred by the Act of 192G. 

The Bill was then referred to the select committee without any further opposition. 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting public 
opinion were tabled by several members but they wore not moved. 

Bengal Aqricultural Debtors’ Bill (Contd.) 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed, 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years’ experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards wore lost without any division. 


3rd. DECEMBER The whole time of the Council to-day was occupied with the 
discussion of clauses 9 and 9A of the Bill, dealing with tlie question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that a debtor may make an application for 
tho settlement of his debts to a Board established for the local area within which he 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr. IF. H. Thompson moved an amondmont adding the following to the clause 
“within five years from the date of the first establishment of a lijard for tho local 
area.” Khwaja Sir N aximuddin^ Member in cliarge of the Bill, said, he a(’-coptod the 
suggestion of Mr. Thompson. He moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause “within five years after the first Board is established under sub-section (1) of 
section (3). 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads as follows : — “Unless tho debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section (1) any of his creditors may make an application to a 
Board to which the debtor miglit have applied under that sub-section.” 

Mr. Thompson withdrew his amendment and accepted Kliwaja Sir Nazimuddin’s 
amendment which was carried by the House without a division. 

All other non-otficial amendments to this Clause were lost without a division. 
Clause 9 of tho Bill as settled in Council was passed. The House was considering 
amendments to clause 9A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the select committee 
dealing with the provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when tlie 
Council adjourned. 

4th. DECEMBER 'Discussions being dull and mainly confined to movers of amend- 
ments and the Hon>ble Member-in-charge of tho Bill, as many as four clauses, namely, 
9A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill were passed without any substantial changes made in them. 

Speaking on an amendment of Maulvi Majid Baksk wlio sought tho deletion of 
the proviso to the clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roy observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu Zarainders, Hindu capitalists and Hindu middle class people. He knew, 
continued Mr. Roy, that the Huii’ble Membor-in-chargo of tho Bill had tried his best 
to remove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On tho face of it, re- 
marked Mr. Roy, tho Bill looked quite harmless, as if it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mussalmans. But what were the facts ? He would advise the Government 
not to antagonise tho Hindu community more than what was necessary. If it was 
the avowed object of the Bill to give relief to tho agriculturists of Bengal, relief 
should be given to all and sundry. 

Maulvi Majid Baksh’s amendment was rejected. 

5th. DECEMBER Discussion to-day centred mainly round a single provision 
namely sub-section (3) of Clause IB. The sub-section provides that if, on the 
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application of a croditor, notica is issued on a debtor calling upon liim to submit a 
statement of his debts witliin one month and if ho fails to do so, tho creditor’s 
application is to be dismissed. 

Under olauso 9, either the debtor or tho croditor may ap})ly to tlio board for debt 
conciliation. If the debtor applies and tlie creditor fails, after notice, to submit a 
statement of debt, then under clause 13 (2j the amount stated in tlni debtor’s applica- 
tion is to bo taken as correct, and no debt of vvlii<di the (u-editor has failed to submit 
a statement is to be ])ayablo. But in the case of creditor’s ap[)!ication if the debtor 
defaults, the application is to be dismissed. 

Mr. S. M. Bose moved that sub-scctiou (3) of Clause 13 bo omitted. In moving the 
amendment Mr. Boso said that the piaxiedure adopted in tho sul)-(dauso witli regard (o 
creditor was against all priiunples of justice and erpiity. In all fairness, Mr. Boso 
contended the amount stated in creditor's application should bo taken as (jorroct. 
Further, the principle embodied in the sub-olaiise was remiiiiscont of arebaic law where 
the plaintiff liad to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter. One had never heard of a case in a civilisofl sofuefy where 
a case was to bo dismissed because the defendant chose not to apj)ear. lie suggested 
that there wore only two alternatives on priuci[)lc. Kither tho creditor should nol be 
allowed to apply at all under clause 0 ; or if he was allowed, them the same rule should 

prevail as in tlie case of debtor’s application, under clause 13 (2). 

Replying to tlie debate Sir Nazimuddin said that the principle of the Bill lay in 
the fact that there was no compulsion cither of agi’eemeiit or sotllernent. Bringing 
down unwilling debtors before tho board would mean waste of time and eiungy of tbe^ 
board. It was better to dismiss at the outset tho a{i|)lieatious of those people who wero 
not prepared to come to an amicable settlement. It was no use to go into those eases. 

Tlie llon’ble member maintained that the scheme of the Bill was logical, reasonable, 

fair and based on common sense. 

Mr. Bose’s amendment was rejeiited by GO to 14 votes. 

Tho Conncil then in quick succession jiassed clauses 13, 14, 15 and IG. Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day. 

6th, DECEMBER : — Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill wero passed without any subs- 
tantial changes made in them. Several iion-oflicial amendments with I'l'gard to tho 
above clauses wero either not moved at all or Avero thrown out. The house was consider- 
ing clause 19 when it adjourned. 

Clause 19 0)) of tlio Bill provl«les that when creditors to wliom is owing not 
less than forty per cent of tlie total seeunal or unsecured (.hibts, as tlie ease may 
be, agree to an amicable settlement with the delilor, the Conciliation Board, if it 
considers_ that an olfor made by the dt'htor fur tlie sottlennuit of any debt not 
included in the amicable settlement is a fair offer w]ii(*h tho creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to may pass an ordm’ that tho debt to which the oFfer relates 

shall bo settled in accoi'dance with such otter. 

Babu KItetfer Mohan Boi/, Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr. J. N. Pasu moved 
three amendments to substitute ‘‘Fifty p(‘r cent”, “Sixty per cent”, and “Seventy live 
per cent” res[)eclively for the words" “Forty per cent” in line 1 and 2 of the above 
danse, namely clause 19 (b). 

The movers of tho amondmenls argiu‘d tliat the clause in question ]n-ovided for tho 
settlement of debts eitlier ainicaidy or otherwise. So far as the settlomcmt wcis ami- 
cable or agreed there was nothing ohje.dioiiahle. But the (dause eonlemplated compul- 
sion inasmuch as the non- agreeing creditors could bo bound by the terms offered 
by the debtor under certain conditions. They suggested that tlio compnlsion introduced 
under this clause should be made milder by [iroviding the percentage mentioned in tJio 
clause to be at least fifty or sixty per cent. The amendments wore rejected. 

Moulvi Abut Qfcasem moved another ainoudraent to substitute tlio words “Total 
Debt” for tho "words “total secured or unsecured debts” in (dause 19 (b) lines 2 and 3. 
Government accepted his amendment •, hut when some members ohjoi tod to its aecept- 
anoe and pressed for voting on it, it was dcelared carried by GO to 18 votes. 

7th. DECEMBER Tho Council devoted almost a coufilo .of Iiours to. the consi- 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, wliich, after tlio disposal of as many as 
twenty-four amondraonts was accepted. The discussion rolatiiig to tlnvse amendments 
wore desultory aud the nou-official members offered little seiuous opposition to the 

20 
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Government as if realising the futility of it. The only ^instance where a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government. Clause 39 (b) of 
the Bill provides that when creditors to whom not lej-s than forty per cent, of the 
total debt is due agree to an amicable settlement, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors in accordance with any fair offer made by the 
debtor. But an offer shall not be considered by the Board as" a fair offer if its terms 
are less favourable than the terms of the amicable settlement relating to a secured 
or unsecured debt and also if it contemn latos the reduction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original principal of the debt. 

The amendment sought to provide that the proviso would not be effective un- 
less creditors to whom there is owing not less than sixty per cent, of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When put to vote the amendment was carried by 52 to 12. 

By another amendment, Mr. Hem Chandra Roy Choiidhtiry sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of any debt duo to any banking company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 3913 or any other law for the time being in force 
in British India relating to ^companies should not be reduced except by an amicable 
settlement. 

The House rejected the motion without any division. 

9th. DECEMBER : — The Council to-day devoted practically over two hours of 
its time for consideration of clause 20 of the Bill. Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy moved for 
the deletion of the clause. Although Mr. Koy was supported hy several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
iu a body opposing the motion. 

Clause 20 of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor wliich in the opinion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as* the creditor ought reasonably to accept, the Board instead of passing 

any other order which it is competent to pass, may grant to the debtor 

a certiiicato in respect of the debt to which it rotates, and thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for the recovei'y of sucli debt, any costs 
in such suit or any interest on tlie debt after the date of such certificate in excess of 
simple interest at the rate of six per cent per annum on the principal debt as deter- 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of such debt shall be executed 

until all amounts payable, in respect of other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until the expiry of such period not exceeding ton 
years as may be specified in the certificate. 

Four Government Bills 

Four Government bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amendment BilL Bengal 

Land Registration Amendment Bill^ The Calcutta Municipal Amendment 

Bill^ 1935 and the Court Fees {Bengal Third Amendment) Bill were passed in 
quicK succession. 


BeNOAL AoRICULTUKAL DeUTORs’ ( CONTI). ) 

lOth. DECEMBER :~More than eighty amendments were disposed of in course of 
its four lioiirs’ sitting to-day when the Council took up the further consideration of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors^ Bill. Most of these amendments wore not moved. The 
few that were moved by their sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
three were carried and that put foiward on behalf of the Government. Clause 20 of 
the Bill the discussion of winch commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change in it. The House was considering the niixt clause when it ad- 
journed. 

Eradication op Malaria 

1 1th. DECEMBER :—A number of non-official members strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
and other proventible diseases when the Council took up to-day consideration of resolu- 
tions on matters of general public interest. Mr, Munindra Deb Rai M aha shay^ a vesola- 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discussion was carried without opposition 
from the Government side. Mr. Deb Rai Mahashaya moved the following resolution : — 

^‘This council recommends to the Government to prepare a comprehensive scheme 
at an early date and raise a loan to save the province from the scourge of malaria 
and other prevent! ble diseases within ten years.” 
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In moving the resolution Mr. Deh Bat Mahashay said that three quarters of a 
ceutury ago Bongal had been a flourishing country but with the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of culverts flourishing countrysides had boon turned into 
pestilential areas. Dominion status and provincial autonomy would be meaningless to 
a nation of weaklings. Unless something was done immediately to save tJie country- 
side from the scourge there was no hope ^ for the recovery of the province. As ‘it 
was a question of life and death to the nation ho urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into consideration. 

Calcutta. MuKioirAL Amend. Bills 

12th. DECEMBER The Corporation of Calcutta and its activities came in for 
certain amount of criticism at the Lauds of several Members when the Council met to 
consider tlie Bills tabled by non-official members. The twelve Bills discussed during 
the day related to a variety of subjects, civic, medical and oven humanitarian. 

Moulvi Abdul Hakim moving the Bengal Cruelty to Animals (Amendment) Bill 
created some amusement in the House when he -delivered in that connection a haran- 
gue on kindness to animals. 

Municipal Eailways 

Mr. Munindra Deh Rai Mahashai introduced a hill further to amend the Calcutta 
Municijtal Act with the object of extending the scope of Section 477 of it and also 
mov^ed for its reference to a Select (.'■•rnmiii'-e. The measure sought to empower the 
Corporation of Calcutta to ruu municipal railways, start insurance companies and set 
up municipal banks. 

PepJyiiig Sir Bijoy Prasad Singh Bop said it was no use jHacing responsibilities 
on the (.Corporation or any local body which they would not be able to discharge. The 
pioposals put forward by Mr. Deb Ivai Mahashai were cbaractorised by Sir Bejoy as 
fantastic, and at present there were no justification for accepting them although they 
might come to bo realised in a very distant future. 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was rejected. 

Richt to Vote 

x\nothGr bill moved by Mr. Munindra Deb Rai Mahashai which sought to give 
persons with certain educational qualifications the right to vote in tho elections of 
the C^orporatioii of Calcutta was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit their rei)ort as soon as possible. 

Tlie bill to be named tlie Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1935, provided that 
any person shall bo entitled to vote or stand for election as a councillor wlio had 
passed the EnU'ance or Matriculation examination of tho Calcutta University or the 
lligh 8cliool examination or High Madrassah examination of the Board of Inter- 
mediate and Becondary Education of Dacca or the School Final Examination, tho 
C^ambridgo Junior examination, the Higher Grade Scliool Final examination, title 
examination conducted by the Saraswat Samai at Dacca, or that conducted by tho 
Sanskiit Association or tho Final examination of the First (jrado Ti-aining or Normal 
schools in Bengal or tho Final examination of the Government School of Art. 

Sir Bijoy Prasad Sinha Boy said tJiat Government agreed to tho reference of the 
bill to a Select Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitude 
towards it. 

Four otlier bills with a view to further amend the Bengal Mwiicipal Act of 
1932 moved bv Mr. P. Banerji and Bai Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das were 
referred to Select Committees. 

Two bills for the purpose of a?nending the Bengal Medical Act VI o/ 1914 were 
introduced by Air. Mukunda Behary Mullick and Mr. Munindra Deh Rai Mahashai. 

rpOFESSIONAL LICENSE 

Dr. N. C. Sen Oupta moved a bill for further amending the Calcutta Municif)al 
Act of 1923. In tho Act it was provided that Jiceuso fees to be j)aid by some pro- 
fessional men should bo Ks. 50 for those who paid income tax and Rs. 20 for those 
who did not pay income tax. At tho time when the Act was passed income-tax 
was not payable on income below Rs. 2, (XX). Since then by temporary Acts of the 
Indian Legislature tlie taxable income had been reduced with the result that 
persons having an income of less than two thousand rupees had automatically 
become liable to [)ay double the license fees which they had paid before. The 
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amendments proposc^d by the hill sou^^ht to irive effetd to the ori^^inal intentions of 
the i‘ uliicli liiuJ been defeated by advoiititions oircumstarices. 

Dr. Sen (hipla’s motion was referred to a soleet cofnmittee with iiistriiotions to 
submit report as soon as possible. 

Bengal A(jkioultural Detitoks’ Bill 

13th. DECEMBER :--As many as four cdausos, nainoly, 21, 2T-A, 22 and 2:1, of the 
Bill wen^ j^assed wlioii the Council resumed discussion to-day. The day was practi- 
rally dull • but at the end when the House tool( into eonsideratioii clause 2:^ of the 
Hill a eeitaiii amount of lively discussion, liowever, arose over an amendment moved 
by Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin. 

Clause 23 lays down the jiartieulars wbicdi an award made by a Con(uliation Board 
in respect of the debts of a debtor shall inciude. Amou^- olher tbin^^s tlie (danse in 
question also descrilu's tlie manner and tin* order in which the amount to be paid by 
a debtor to each creditor for (uicb debt under the terms of an amicable setllcment or of 
an order of the Board, the order boiii^f tlie following;' : First— (1) any amount payable 
for arrears of r(‘.nt, and (2) any amount duo to tlie local Goverumout and included in 

a certilieate under the Ben^^al lhibli(; Demands Ju‘covery Act, lllBi. Second any 

amount payable to creditors on account of debts whicdi are securi.'d by a in()rl.t;a;;e, 
lien, 01 ’ ehart^^e on a ]noperty. Third— any amount payable on account of an unso(;ured 
debt for which a decree lias been passecl by a Civil Court, and fourth— any amount 
payable on ac.connt of any other debts. 

Khwaja Sir Nazimnddin moved that the order of jiayrnent as laid dr)wn in the 
clause should be in accordance with any rules to be made by Government under this x\(5t. 

It was also made clear by Mr. JtL P. V, Townend ' on behalf of the Govornnuuit 
that if tlioy retained the order as it was pi’ovidod in tliu (dause, the C/Oueiliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work the Bill. And according to tlm l(\gal 
ojniiion sought by Government on this point the order as suggested in the clause 
was unjust. So tlic Government thought it advisable to lay down that the order 
should be in ac(;ordauco witli the rules that would be framed* by Government when 
the Bill was passed into Act. 

Opjiosing the arnondmout moved by Sir Nazimnddin, Mr. Santi Shekhareswar Roi/ 
said tliat if tlie Government thought that tJie arrangoraent as ])ro[)OS(.‘d by the Sel(‘ct 
C^ominittoo was sucli to make the Bill unworkable it was the duty of the Government 
to drop it Instead of doing so the Government of B'-’.i...d iirilunr wisdom would 
make an arrangement that might ^ not he acceptable to tic* 1 1",.-- or might cj-eate a 
great disoiiler among a large section of the people. He thought (iovernnnmt's asking 
for power to make the arrangement was neither fair fur themselves to the House 
nor to tlie ])eo])le. He juotosled against such attitude of the Govi'rnment. 

Nawab Mussaroll Hossain, Raja Bluqjendra Narayan Singh of Nashipur and many 
others also op[)Osed the amendment. 

dVhen put to vote the ameiKiment was declared carried hy 01 to 18 votes. 

_ Clause 21 dealt with the adjustment of an insolvent dehtor’s dehi, and Clause 22 
laid down the procedure for determination of what jiortion of an insolvent dehtor’s 
proj)erty would be c\emi>ted fruin sale, whereas, Clause 21-A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 

14th. DECEMBER •' — Tho Council passed as many as four clauses to-day and 
incorporated a new one in it. All the amendments were carried some of which were i)nt 
forward at short notice and camo from tho Govoninnmt side. In certain cases the 
rceommeiidatioris of the .Select Committee were substituted by fresh provisions. 

Tho lloiiso, as has boon tho case for some days past, was thinly atlendod and 
opposition from iion-ofTicial members was practically nil. 

At the fag end, hoAvever, discussion on clause 27 which ])rovido(l that no settle- 
ment of the debt of a member of a Co-oporativo Society who owes any amount to 
such Society should bo valid without tho previous appro’val of a proscribed authority, 
seemed to evoke certain amount of interest among the members. But while Kazi 
Emdadul llaquc was speaking against the provision the Council adjourned till tho I6th. 

J>y an amendment ol Mr. //. P. V. Toivucnd tlie following provision was incor- 
porated in clause 20 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of the 
property of a debt. 

conlairiod in the Bengal Bublie D(miands Recovery Act, 
IJl.), if any amount payable under an award in respect of a debt secured by a mort- 
gage hen or charge on any immovable property of a debtor which is exempted from 
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sale under the said Act can not be recovered as a public demand, the Certificate 
officer shall recover such amotint by the sale of such immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance (if any) remaining after payment of such amount. The pro- 
cedure under the Bengal Public Demands Recovery Act, 1913 shall be applicable to 
such sale. 

Tho now clause incorporated in the Bill which was termed clause 26-A ran thus : — 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when any land mentioned in the list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub-section (1) of section 23 is sold in execution of a de- 
cree or of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balance of tht) sale proceeds whi<}li remains after the payment of tlio amounts 
referred to in clauses (aj, (b), and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 169 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, or in clauses (a), (b) and (c) of sub-section (1) of section 26 of tho 
Public Demands Recovery Act shall be ])aid to the Certificate Officer or retained by 
liim as tho case may be, foi* distribution in the manner j)rovided in section 26 of this 
Act. 

Speaking on his amendment seeking tho omission of clause 27 Kazi Erndadul Haime 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Society were excluded from the honeuts 
of the Bill he did not know fur whom tho Bill was meant. There was hardly any 
member of the Co-o[)orative Society who did not borrow outside. The Co-operative 
movement had become a failure in the country and tlui provision would further tend to 
destroy it. It was strange tliat while private individuals and joint stock hanks had got 
to suffer this Aet would not touch tho Co-operative Societies. The speaker could not 
understand the reason of this discrimination. 


16lb. & 17tb. DECEMBER : — The IToiise ])asscd as many as eight clauses, namely 27, 
27A, 28, 29, 30, 32, and 33. From the rate of pi'ogress made on Monday in tlie disposal 
of amendments it apj>earod that tho consideration of tlie Bill might l)e finished by 
to-day (i7th.) During tho whole day there was })ract,icallv no sustained debate. 
But in the forenoon, wlien tho lloiiso" was discussing elaiiso ^7 of tho Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non-official members against tho 
retfiition of tho clause. An amendment for deletion of the clause moved by 
by Ka;,i Emdadul Ihiquc was evenlually rejected l)y 39 to 18 votes. 

The clause 27 of fhe Bill providt's tliat no settlement of tho debts of a member 
of a Co-0])erativo Society registered under tho Co-operative Societies Act 1912 wlio 
owes any amount to sucJi society, shall bo valid without the previous approval in 
writing of a prescribed authority. 

Kazi Erndadul Uaque wdio started the discussion on Saturday last (Mth.) and was in 
possession of tlie House wanted as previously stated tho deletion of the claiiso 27. 
Iveferring to the {irovison in the clause tliat tlie settlement of the debt of a member 
of a Co-operative Society might be valid with the previous ajijiroval of a prescribed 
autliority the Kazi Sahib said that there was liardly any chance of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to sucli settlements. Tiio depositors in tJio banks of tho 
Co-operative Societies according to him were mainly Covernment officials. 

Clause 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, apiilication 
or jiroceeding against tlie debtor in resi»eet of (1) any debt in(;luded in an ajiplication 
or in a statement, proceedings in connection with" wliich aro pending before a 
Conciliation Board \ or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
unloss sucli award has (jeased to subsist. 

Clause 29 describes the eases when a Board can call for stay and abatement 
of suits and proceedings before a Civil CiOurt. 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates aro bai’red have been 
enumerated in clause 30, Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are to 
bo treated as nullities. Clause 33 provides that no appeal or application for revision 
shall lie against any decision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Act. 

The House was considering clause 34 when it adjourned. 

Benoal Court of Wards Aisiend. Bill 

18th. DECEMBER -A livoly^ discussion extending over two hours marked the 
proceedings of the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amendment Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Tho discussion arose over a 
new clause, namely clause 12, which provided that tho Coiud of Wards when it found 
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itself unable to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it over to the trustees selocted from tli5 creditors. Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinary and objected to its inclusion in the Bill. 

Sir B, L. Mitter moved that tlie Bengal Court of A\^ards Amendment Bill, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration. Mr. W. W. Page 
by way of amendment moved that tlio Bill bo recommitted. Mr. Page’s motion was 
rejected by 67 against 24 votes and tlie House took into consideration the Bill. 

The Council was discussing the Bill clause by clause when it adjourned. 

Bemgal Munictpal Amend. Bill 

The Hon'hle Sir Bejoy Prasad Sinha Roy introduced a Bill described as the 
Bengal Municipal (Amendment) P»il{, 1935, with a view to furlher amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932, which was referred to a Hcloct Committee consisting of fifteen 
members with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible. 

The object of the present bill, as the statement of objects and reasons lays it down, 
is mainly to remove certain anomalies to which attention of tlie (lovornment has been 
drawn from time to time. The Bill also incorporates some of the amendments pro- 
posed by certain non-official members of the Legislative Council in the bills introduced 
by them in the Council during the last two years. Besides introducing a few impor- 
tant changes in regard to franchise qualirications and the term of tlie body of the 
appointed commissioners of newly created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the prepamtion of the electoral roll, provision has been made 
for allowing (certain concessions in regard to the payment of the conservancy rate to 
mills and factories, etc., contributing towards tho cost of a sewerage scheme. Praidical 
experience having sliown that provision of section 465 is unworkable without a provi- 
sion for tho licensing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to levy a tax on 
dogs at their discretion, to proscribe the compulsory wearing of tokens by licensed dogs 
and to destroy subject to aj^propriate safeguards dogs not wearing tokens. Tho bill 
also provides for tho proper control of fairs and melas within municipatities. Oppor- 
tunities had also been taken to remove certain practical difficulties experienced in the 
W’orking of the Act. 

Court of Wards k . Howrah Bridge Amend. Bills 

19th. DECEMBER A marked [irogress in the transaction of official business was 
tlie feature of the Council to-day which passed two Bills, namely the Ben(jcd Court 
of IHarifs Amendment Bill^ 1935 and the Howrah Bridge Ainondment Bill, 1935. 

Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill 

On the motion of the ITon’ble Naivab K, O. M. Faroqui tho TTouse also circulated 
the Bengal Water Hyacinth Bilf 1935, for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by February 4, 193{). 

Tho Bengal Water Hyacinth Bill was welcomed by the members of the Council, 
While according his whole-hearted support to the principle of the bill, Mr. N. K. Basu 
said Government would have shown more expedition and speed in carrying this impor- 
tant measure in the Council and trying to eradicate this p(^st than they did show in eradi- 
cating llio otlier pest, namely the money-lenders of Bengal in connection with tho 
Agricultural Debtors’ Bill, The loss, said Mr. Basil, to the country duo to the ravages 
of the AVatcr Hyacinth pest was by no means less important than any other loss. 

Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Bill 

At the fag end of the day- when the Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill was being 
discussed tho House adjourned. 

20lb. DECEMBER :-~Thc Council passed to-day without a division tho Agricultural 
Debtors Bill, 1935. The Bill evoked a vehement opposition from members representing the 
middle class population. Some of them characterised it as smacking of communism, 
and a scliemo which would scare away the finance which the agriculturists so badly 
needed. Tho Muslim members of the Council welcomed the Bill as a measure which, 
if not wholly, would pai*tly ameliorate the distressed condition of tho agriculturists. 
The Council was then prorogued. 



The Bombay Legislative Council 

July Session — Poona — 8th. July to 29th. July 1935 

Ban on Publication in Nfwspapers 


The July session of the Bomhay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on the 
8lh. July i935. An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names* addresses, pictures and other details concerning a cliild or young person in- 
volved' in offences was passed. 

The object of the Bill was to prevent permanent injury tliat may bo caused to the 
welfare of a child or young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the Bill was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine or both. 

The bill laid down: ‘‘No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or against a child or young person or of any proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name, address or school or include any 
particulars calculated to lead to the identilication of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of aiiy such child 
or young })ersou.” 

Mr. L. R. Ookhale moved an amendment that the following words bo added to 
the clause: “If such publication is against the welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person”. Ho explained that 
as the Bill stood, even information relating to the offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for thieving purpose, in which case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the now purview 
of tho Bill. The amendment was, however, lost. 

llEGISTRATION OF TrUST BiLL 

Diwan Bahadur S. T, Kambli^ Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trusts created or existing for public purposes of a religious or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof. 

The statement of tho objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of public opinion in favour of establishing adequate control over 
tho administi-ation of trusts which were frequently mismanaged. There was at ])resont 
no adequate legal macliinery for establishing elfective control over sucli trusts. Tho 
object of the Bill was to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical submission for audit of their accounts. At 
present tho Government intended to restrict operations of the Bill only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for public purposes, of a charitable or religious nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not less than Ks, 2,(XK}. But power 
was taken to extend tho benefit of the Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to which the Mussalman Wakf Act 
applied. 

The Minister emphasised that the Bill did not seek to curtail tho privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminstratiou and management. The 
llouso then adjourned. 

9th. JULY :—Tli 0 Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill. Discussion on the Bill revealed general agreement among tlie members on the 
principle of the Bill. 

Rao Bahadur Kale^ Leader of tlie Opposition, welcoming tho measure, asked why 
the Bill was not made applicable to all communities. 

Mr. R, R. Bakhale supported the principle of the Bill, but })leaded for more drastic 
provisions to control the management of trusts. He cited tho Madras Religious Endow- 
ments Act and desired that tlie Bill should be drawn on these lines. He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results. 
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Bao Bahadur Chitale gave half -hear tod support to tlie Bill. He pointe(^ out 
that while in Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of the people them- 
selves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into the hands of the regis- 
trar. He was afraid that the Bill had not provided for the protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed ^ while supporting the Bill, suggested that the Wakf Bill 
might be made applicable to the Hinaus in flie place of the present Rill. 

Mr. L. />. Oolc/iale favoured the circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
before it wont to the Select Committee, 

Mr. J. A, Madan^ Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members. Ho felt that the feeling in the province 
was not in favour of introducing a more drastic Bill than the nresent one. The 
Government had provided in the Ihst instance that the Bill be applied to the Hindu 
community alone, because there had been no representation for such a measure from 
other communities. But if other communities wanted it, the measure could be extended 
to them also, as provided for in tJie Bill. 

After the Minister for Education who introduced the Bill had replied, the House 
passed the first reading of the Bill. 

Ruual Uplift in Bombay 

lOlh. JULY : — Sir Shah Natvaz Bhutto, Minister for T.ocal-Solf-GovoiTiment, moved in 
the Council to-day a resolution recommending a plan for the distribution of Us. 7 lakhs 
grant to be received by tlie Government fi’om the Government of India for village improve- 
ment. The Minister explained the working of Sir Frederick Sykes’ village improvement 
scheme in tlio province and stated that the Government had decided to spend a major 
part of tho present grant for expanding this scheme. Ho concluded that considering 
tlio vastnoss of tho problem this amount could not carry them far hut it was their 
desire that it should he used to the best advantage and in tlie best interest of the rural 
classes. According to tho plan of distribution contemplated in tho resolution, tlie Directors 
of Industry and Agriculture get Ks. 94, OCX) for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
farming, tanneries, iisherios, etc., and the Commissioners of Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions and Sind Rs. l,08,0a), Rs. 2,02,000, Its. 1,58, (XX) and Rs. l,(j8,(X)0 
respectively on tho basis of the rural population for similar pui-poses. 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to tho Divisions should he 
distrihiitod rimongst the Collectors of districts in such a way tliat Rs. 2 lakhs should he 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance tli rough 
the District Committees or otlier local bodies 

Sir Shah Naicax^ stated that x/hile the sm^cess of Sir Frederick Sykes’ sclimne 
varied with the local conditions, it had been most successful in the Central Division 
and least successful in ^Sind. Tho Government’s pro)»osals had been accepted by the 
Government of India. Tho Government recognised the importance of broad-easting' as a 
means of [propaganda and three experimental centres at the disti-ict headquarters' were 
being worked satisfactorily. But this being very expensive, unless the Government’s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not [possible to undertake village 
broadcasting on a large scale. 

Mr. J. G. More (JSliolapur) moved an amendment altering tho amonuis allotted hi tho 
original resolution, increasing the figures for tlio Directors of Indastri(^s auii Agi-ieultiii -(3 
and decreasing the amounts to tho Commissioners. He stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people before calling upon them to take advantage 
of educational and other facilities. 

Rao Bahadur Pamlekar suggested that the Government should concent rate on the 
improvement of a single industry instead of distributing small amounts to different 
industries. 

Sped Miran Mahammad Shah^ referring to Sind, favoured the improvement of tlie 
existing industries instead of introducing new ones. 

Hheik Abdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industi y. 

Mr. Bakkle asked what the Government proposed to do to meet tho recurring 
expenditure in connection with their plans. Did tliey expect an yearly grant from tho 
Government of India ? The speaker stron^dy urged the Government to take up sinking 
wells for the Depressed Classes or otherwise ameliorate their conditions with this grant. 

Bombay Goverament should make an equal 
grant of Rs, 7 lakhs for village improvement. 
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Mr. C. B. Clayton^ Commissioner of the Central Division, pointed out that the 
Collectors and the District Ejfecutive Committees would be the best judges as to the 
form in which village uplift should bo pursued in their locality and representations 
could be made to them on the subject by the local people. 

Mr. M. //■. Oazdar opined that this move on the part of the Government was by 
way of competition with Mr. Gandhi’s village uplift work but, in any case, he welcomed 
it. Ho suggested that soap-rnaking and tanning were not suitable to village conditions. 

1 1th. JULY -.—The village uplift scheme resolution moved by Sir Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto^ was passed by the Council to-day, the only amendment to the resolution having- 
been withdrawn. 

The Minister, replying to the debate, refuted the suggestion made by certain mem- 
bers tliat the Government’s village improvement scheme was a counter-move against 
the Congress gaining power among the masses, ilo pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject long before the Congress came forward with 
its movement. 

The Musalman AVakp Binn 

Dewan Bahadur S. T, Kamhli moved the second reading of the Mussalmau Wakf 
Bill as amended by the Select Committee. 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, but preferred to support the Bill in the absence 
of nothing better. 

Mr. Qtizdar supported the Bill but felt that the Bill had not received that amount 
of attention it should iiave at tlie hands of the Government. 

At the suggestion of the President, the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause 
by clause. The House then adjourned till the 15th. July. 

Child Workers in Shops 

15 th. JULY : — Mr. R. R. Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the liours of work of young persons in shops and to 
provide for their early closing. 

The Bill, wilich is'lvargely modelled on the lines of shops legislation in Great Britain, 
provides that chldreri under twelve years shall not be employed in shops, that young 
persons under the age of eiglitoon shall not be employed for longer than 70 hours 
in one week and that on at least one day in each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed in the shop after half-past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that the local authority be given the power to bo contirmed by the Governor-in-Council 
fixing the hours on the several days of the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specified class are to bo closed. The hours so fixed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week. The Bill applies in the first instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment and cities of .\hmedabad, Karachi, t-^Jiolapur and Hubli. 

Asking the House to sap])ort tlio First Beading of the Bill, Mr. Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis- 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants. He intimated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-ofBcial members gcnei'ally expressed agreement with the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. Jennings^ Director of Information, who had been specially nominated in connec- 
tion with this Bill, stressed the administrative difficulties that would arise in putting 
it into practice. 

The Council passed the First Reading of tlie Bill, after the Home Member^ on 
behalf of the Government, stated that the Government would not oppose the hirst 
Reading on the clear understanding that they were not bound to support the measui’e 
at the subsequent stages. On Mr. Bakhale’s motion, the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
public opinion within six months. 

Bombay Corporation Franchise T/)WERiNa Bill 

JULY : — For the fifth time in the course of tlie last few years, a Bill to 
lower the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from Rs. 10 rental to Rs. 5 rental 
%ured in the Council to-day. The Bill was finally rejected at the First Reading 
itself by 49 against 20 votes. 

Rao Bahadur Bole^ mover of the Bill, pointed out that only 140,000 out of 11,35,000 
were enfranchised at present. 

21 
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Dr, Collaco and B. S. Kamat felt that the Bill was inopportune in so far as the 
franchise was going to be lowered with the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr. L, R, Tairsee was afraid that the lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrupt practices. Mr. L. R, Qokhale and Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr. Ouzdar pointed out that lowering of the fr^chise 
in Karachi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr. Sakha le^ strongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and could not wait any more. 

Sir Shah Naivaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Ooveriimeiit, assured the members 
of the Government's sympathy with the subject of tlie Bill, but there were innumer- 
able practical difficulties in passing the measure of this kind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members tliat the Government would introduce an 
amending Bill to lower the franchise before the next elections to the Bombay Corpo- 
ration in 1938. , , T-r T i. 

The President declared for the “Ayes’', when the Bill was put to the House, but 
the Government claimed a division which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 


Indian Motor Vehicles Tax Amend. Bill 

17ih. JULY ;-~That the powers of the local Legislature and local Gorernraent were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of the administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were left with the Local Government to levy new additional taxes 
for the good government of tho Province provided the [)revious sanction of the 
Governor-General was obtained in certain circumstauces, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Local Government— were the rulings of 
the President of the Council to-day on important points of order raised in the House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor Yehit^les Act 1914. 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of tlie Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of rodstration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and make it clear that the Government have always had 
power to levy such fees. 

Four separate points were raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of tho Bill was proceeded rvith. 

The first point of order was raised by Mr. Soman (Satara), who contended that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Rules, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature, as it sought to raise this amount f'.)r purpose.s of 
the local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at tho last session and that 
under the Standing Orders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months. 

As regards the first point, the President lield that it was not correct to assume that 
the power of tho local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules. The President observed that if that view was allowed to nrevail, good govern- 
ment in the province would be gi-eiitly handicapped and migiit come to a collapse. 
Under the provisions of ISectiou 80-A of the Government of India Act and Itules under 
it, fullest powers were left with the local Government and the local legislatures to 
levy new and additional takes for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception in certain circumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining tho previous sanction of the Governor-General. Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could bo repealed or altered by tlie local Legislative. 

Referring to the two schedules under the Bchedulcd taxes Rules, the President 
observed that under the Bchedule 1, local legislature had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of the Governor- General to legislate and raise taxation for 
purposes of local Government. Under Scliedule 2, tho local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General and raise taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the local Government and tho local legislature 
could go beyond the two schedules and legislate in tho best interests of the adminis- 
tration of the province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, subject 
to the condition that the previous sanction of the Governor- Genei-al should bo obtained. 

Regarding the second point that the Bill was ultra vires of the local legislature, 
the President pointed out that this question had been practically decided in answering 
the first point and added that the distinction that had been sought to be made between 
the provincial revenues for the Government of India was erroneous. The word “for 
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purposes of the Government cif India” occurring in the Devolution Rules only meant 
for India as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the Central 
Government as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Government as distinct from the Provincial Government. Under Sub-Uause (tj 
of Rule 14 (1) reading it with Sub-Section (3) of Section 80-A of the Government of 
India Act, it would appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new Bill 
would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues allocated to 
the local Government under Rule 14. The contention that the Bill was ultra vues was, 
therefore, untenable. As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before ^ the 
House was distinctly different from the one rejected by the House in the last session 
Mr. M. H. Ouzdar, raising another point of order, asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could alter the Central Act so as to make its purpose absolutely , 

Mr. V. N. Jog, on yet another point of order, granted that the Government had tne 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce new 

legislation. -j t- «« 

The President ruled all these points out of order after which the consideration or 

the Bill was proceeded with. 


18th. JULY : ~-By a majority of 69 to 19 votes, the Council passed the first 
Reading of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to-day. . ^ ,1 

On behalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government’s finances. 

Non-officials, on the other hand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Exe- 
cutive with the widest powers in the matter of levying fees for general revenues, 
thereby usurping tho powers of the legislature. . .l j t 

Supporting the Second Reading of the Bill, the Finance Member stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by tne 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward the new BiU. 

There was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non-official members. 

The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider tho Bill clause by clause. A series 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule of taxes under the Bill. 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
bo in order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions. Then the amend- 
ments would require tlie previous sanction of the Governor. . . , t 

Amendments were, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 

Mr. Ouzdar (Karachi) who had the largest number of amendments pointed out 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by having to pay 
Rs. 20 for licence fee and Rs. 5 for renewal thereof etc. He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that its incidence was several times higber man me 
income-tax and affected the very poor class of poof)le. He challenged the Government 
to bring in a measure of this kind in the reformed legislature. r - i. 1 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make serious inroads on the Government revenue. 
The House was considering amendments to tho schedule of rates when it adjourned. 


19th. JULY The Government have and have always had the power to levy 
certain fees under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as part oi 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure. All doubts on these points wnicn 
were brought prominently before the public by the case against Mr. Nariman^ 
removed by the passing of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill by the Oouncii 
to-day. All non-official amendments were rejected. 


The MiJSSALMiiN Waki’ Bill 

The second reading of the Mussalman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day. 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when tho House adjouimed. 

Non-Oefioial Resolutions 

22nd. JULY : — A non-official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the loss of 
life in the recent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the survivors was passed in the Council to-day. 
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The Council rejected a resolution recommending to tliQ Government the necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and satisfac- 
tory answers to questions put by the members of the House than Iiitherto. 

Another resolution recommending to the Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to check the spread of gambling in American futures in the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically every speaker supported the last 
resolution. 


Gambling Menance in Bombay 

23rd. JULY : — The Bombay Police should be permitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace betting Hansao- 
tions in American cotton futures. 

This was among the various suggestions made by the Bombay Police Commissioner 
for checking satta gambling, stated the Home Member in the Council, to-dav, winding 
up the debate on the non-official resolution urging the Government to take elfective and 
immediate steps to check satta gambling. The Commissioner also suggested the extern- 
ment of habitual gamblers and empowering the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Home Member admitted that these were very wdde pow-ers and added that the 
Government, after considering these and other suggestions, would bring uj) a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil. 

The resolution which w’as supported by every speaker was passed. 

The Bombay Police Act Amend. Bill 

25tli. JULY :—Tho official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the City of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to-day. The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force. It stands now^ to provide that the local Gov- 
ernment have the authority to dismiss the Suy)erintendent, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police. These officers belong to the Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed by Civil Services (Classification, Coulrul and Appeal) 
feuJes framed by the Secretary of State under the Government of India Act, wnich 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to these services. The local 
Government have no power to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as such 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Bill, among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this pow'er. 

Non-official members were divided in their opinion on the Bill. One section led by 
Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed^ ex-Ministcr, saw in the Bill an atterai)t to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police officers in view of the impending De- 
forms. These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and wdiy it w^as sought to bo set right just now^ 

Messrs. M. B. Guzdar^ L. R. QokhaU and Oangoshi ojiposed the Bill on the same 
ground. The supporters pointed out that the very fact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exercised by them. 
They thought that the Bill only sought to bring the Bombay Act in consonance with 
the Government of India Act. 

The Home Member^ replying, reiterated that all that was sought 1o be done was to 
bring the present Act in consonance with the (Jovernment of India Act. This anomaly 
was noticed only tw^o years jxgo and that by the Government of India at whose sugges- 
tion this amendinyj Bilf was brought forw-'ard. 

The House divided ou the first reading which was passed by 62 votes against 17. 
The Bill subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementai-y grants. 


Organisation of Marketing 

26th. JULY The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for the presidency to deal witli live-stock products, the cost 
being met from provincial revenues. The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Es. 10 made by the Minister for Education. 

A supplementary demand for Es. 339,147 for expenditure on account of the intro- 
duction of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
the House and was finally passed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 
were passed. 
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Pe^vention ok Adulteration Bill 

27th. JULY : — Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
introduced in the Council to-day, a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention oi 
Adulteration Act, 1925. The Bill is the outcome of the confei'once of representatives of 
the Chemical Analysers’ DeiJartment, the Public Health De}jartment. the Haffkine 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council, the Bombay Municipal Health Benartment, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 1934, which 
discussed the general question of prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act. 

Amendments, among other things, lay down punishment of imprisonment, for subse- 
quent offences, to make it more deterrent and emjjower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night. The Minister hoped that the Bill would receive full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation. Dr. De- 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should be sent to the Select Committee 
and all details thoroughly examined. Mr. IP. K. Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the scope of the Bill to be widened to include drugs and chemicals also and 
moved an amendment to this effect. The Minister poinh'd out that the Government 
were in full sympathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial subject and also such amendment, if carried, w’ould entail the setting 
up of separate machinery for working it at an enormous cost, which w^as not possible 
under the present financial circumstances. The amendment was withdrawn. 

After the first reading was passed, (‘.omsidoration of the second reading w^as 
postponed. 


Co-operative Societies Bmn 

Dewan Bahadur S. T. Kamhli^ Minister for Education, moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co-operative Societies Act wdth a view to em])oworing the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued by land mortgage banks in 
accordance wdth the resolution approved by the Council in March last. At present, 
the Government is empowered to guarantee payment of intei’est only on such de- 
bentures. The Bill was passed before the House rose for the day. 

Bombay Dt. Police Act AMiiiND. Bill 

29th. JULY : — In the Council to-day, Sheikh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
^ conclude his speech wdien, in opposing the official Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act, Mr. Abdul Majid referred to the Karachi tiring of March 19 last. The 
Bill sought to give similar powers to the District Magistrate of Karachi as now held by 
tlie_ District Magistrate of Bombay and Suburban District and the Gonimissionor of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not born in their looalities who bad been convicted 
twice of certain offences. Mr. Abdul Majid said that the authorities had enough 
powers now to deal wdth any situation and referred to the Karachi firing. The Home 
Member questioned the relevancy of this reference and the Chair, agreeing with the 
Home Mernber, asked Mr. Abdul Majid to I'efrain from referring to this subject. Mr. 
Abdul Majid explained tliat he referred to the incident as an instance of the Govern- 
ment’s wdde powers “even to shoot dowui jicople” and protested against the Karachi 
District Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance”, being given 
additional powmrs. The President again pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill under discussion and asked the member to speak on the Bill. Mr. 
Majid resumed his seat after wdiich the Bill w^as passed. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

The Council was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Aet. 


Autumn Session — Poona — 23rd> Sept, to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Delimitation Committee’s Report 

^ 23rd. SEPTEMBER The fact that the local Governments had to conform to a 
Jiiae-table in the matter of submitting the reports of Provincial Delimitation Committees 
m order that the Government of India Act might be put in operation as early as 
poBsiple was mentioned as a reason for the Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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the report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimitation Committee’s Report by Sir 
Bohert Bell^ Home Member, in the Council. The I^ome Member regretted the 
inconvenience that might have been caused to the members by this arrangement, but 
em|)hasised that the (government had done everything in their power to avoid incon- 
venience to the members. 

Mr. II, M. Oiadar (Karachi) pointed out that most of the Sind members were 
absent and they would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Sind Delimita- 
tion Committee’s report, if that were taken up next day. 

Sir Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M. L. C’s. in their districts of this debate. 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with. Mr. E. R. Bakhale objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee in support. The Hotne Member, intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that sjiecial Labour constituencies should be created, 
only where trade unions wore non-existent or weak. Mr. L, R. Tairsee voiced the 
protests of the Indian Merchant’s Chamber, Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber, while two seats had been ' allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one to the Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve any ropr<^s'^ntn*^i'm at all. lie claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of the Iv.iropean Chamber had only 2(X) and the 
Trades Association certainly less than 1(X.). 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber was included in European representation which was fixed by the 
Communal Award. 

Sir Robert Bell, Homo Member, intervening, further elucidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie, continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity they had in 
quality and further that tliey were having the same representation as had been given 
now in the local C'Ouncil, 

Khan Bahadur Valahaksh Patel protested against what he termed as the step- 
moUierlv treatment to Gujerat which despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr. C. J\ Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association which, he said, was not content to be subordinate either to the 
Bombay Chamber or the Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

The members of the (.’ouncil _ who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, explaining the various difficulties which the Committee 
had to deal with. Further discussion was adjourned. 


25th. SEPTEMBFR : — While Mr. M. H. Oazdar and Khan Bahadur Vila Baksh 
generally supported the report, particularly the pi'o vision of the single member 
constituencies, Sheik Abdul Majid and Mr. Bakkule disapproved of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against the single member constituencies. Mr. Oover 
Rora and Mr. iS. H, Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Clas.ses 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

Bombay Ptiblic Tkust Registration Bill 

The Council also discussed to-day the Government Bill (as amended by the Select 
Committee) for the Registration of Trusts created or existed for public purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for filiug and auditing of accounts of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring better management thereof. The provisions of the Act will 
in the first instance apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu community, 
and having an annual income of not less than Rs. 1,000, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 


26th. SEPTEMBER : — Non-official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to include trusts with gross incomes of less than Ks. 1,000 also, were 
defeated and the original clause (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down that the Bill be applicable to trusts with income of not less than Rs. 1,000 was 
carried. A feature of the day’s debate was the large number of points of order aid 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Hao Sahib Kulkarni sought hf 
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another amendment, to provide for more registration of trusts with income of less 
than Rs. 1,000 but after a godd deal of discussion, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de- 
feated. Mr. 6’. D. amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 

the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the Bill which had 
been accepted in the first reading. 

The house was faced with more legal difficultiGS, arising out of another non-official 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to extend the provisions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the House 
adjourned. 

27 lh. SEPTEMBER The explanation embodied by the Select Committee in the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall bo deemed to include tlie Jain community was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day. The question arose over an amendment 
moved by Mr. Tolani (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of this Act. Mr. Tolani tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus. 

The Legal Remembrancer held that they were not. 

The PresidfMt agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the mam principle of the Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only. 

Earlier, the House accepted an amendment by a non-official member to the effect 
‘‘that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with not loss than a gross income of Rs. 3, GOO) or class 
of piiblic trusts.” 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes”, but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended. 

This amendment was accepted in the place of tlie original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Rs. 1,000. 

28 th. SEPTEMBER Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding the rules made by Government for the purposes of any Act 
have binding authority and finality ? This (question was raised in the Cfouncil, 
at the fag end of to-day’s sitting by AJr. A. O. Soi^ Legal Remembrancer to the 
Government, during the debate on the Bill. Mr. Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power to pass such a motion would bo ultra 
vires of the Legislature. The question aroso over the sub-clause added by the 
Select Committee on tlie Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
ment to make rules under the Bill. The sub-ciaiise stated that tlie Rales made under 
this section “shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council and such rules shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, be deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly.” Mr. Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was ultra vires of the local Legislature and hence of the Select Com- 
mittee as well. He pointed out ihat such provision invested a motion of the Council 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the Bombay Council The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the latter could have only recommend- 
atory force and once it was given binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Furcher, under the Government of India Act, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subject to the Government's discretion to accept them. 
What the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on the House higher power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament in this respect. Lastly, Mr. Sen contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and this clause 
would debar the Governor from exercising tliat right. In no matter under the Govern- 
ment of India Act or Council Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possess such 
supreme authority. He requested the Chair, therefore, to rule the sub-clause out of 
order. 

The President said that in view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling. The House then adjourned. 

* 30 lb. SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day, the President 8ir A. M, K. Dehlavi 
Wed out a point of order raised by Mr. a. C. Sen, Legal Remembrancer, that ta 
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tiartioiilai* sub-clause added by the Select Committee to the Bill in connection with 
rule-making powers of the Government was ultra vires of the Legislative Coimoil. 

The President held that the House had rule-making powers and that in the past 
„ It relegated them in the Executive as a matter of convenience. Tracing the history 
' lof similar provisions in other Acts, the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual clause, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alterations 
or recessions made by the House in the rules made by the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government. In this case, no such provision had been made in the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub-clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on tlie Government. The President, therefore, ruled 
. out the point" of order, holding that the disputed sub-clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select ('oinmittee. 

The Opposition benches cheered the President’s ruling. 

Mr. J, A. Madan^ Revenue Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause, 
, giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
mle, made by the Council, shall have no effect if, in tlio Government’s opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate tlie purposes of the Act. 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally carried by 40 votes against 
35. The Bill was taken through second and third readings and passed. The Minister 
was congratulated by most of tlie speakers during the debate. 


Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend. Bill 

lit. OCTOBER Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to-day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15, 1935, Sir Robert Bell^ Home Mem- 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instiffation of non-payment of land revenue and ( ivil Disobedience. 

Tne IJome Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Dispbedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages. Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non-payment 
for political jiurposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and he 
asked whether it would bo fair to let the instigator go free wdiile the poor cultivator 
suffered. Ho thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism. But the greatest danger w^as Communism, 
which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in large industrial cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced the history of 
of Communist activities in Bombay and explained their methods and asked if any "one 
could seriously suggest that agitators wdio take instructions and were financed by 
foreign agencies could be dealt with, under the ordinary law ? Communism wdiich had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
Jor the Government to deal with it. 

An attempt by Rao Saheb Knlkarni to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37. 

Mr. R. R. Bakhalc (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on tlie Bill. He said that the Bill interfered with pen-yonal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and was therefore abhori’ent. Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of 1931, he asked the Government how they could 
seek to make permanent a measure that w^as intended for meeting an emergency. He 
charged the Government with inconsistency as far as the purposes of the Bill were 
concerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bill was put before the House for dealing with Communism. He appealed to 
every section of the House, particularly to the Sind block and non -Brahmin members, 
to reject the Bill. He concluded with a quotation from a statement made by Sir Oo- 
vind Madpvkar, ex- Judge of the Bombay High Court, that would much rather be 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
as a mercenai-y and traitor and be boycotted by passive resistance as one lacking in 
patriotism than have such a law for my supposed benefit, I am content with the pro* 
taction of the ordinary law and its courts.’’ 


2nd. OCTOBER Mr. S. D. Saklatwala (Bombay killownerS) generaUf 
supported the principle of the measure, but desired that this measure should 
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be put permanently on the Statute Book. He asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Executive with power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes in Bombay City, wliich had paralysed trade. 

Mr. Bhailal Patel (Ahmedabad District), opposing the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land could deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
Bill was intended. He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall lemain in 
force upto Mm’ch 31, 1937. 

Rao Saheb Kulkarni (Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of Britisli jurisprudence, but if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its ‘‘life” may be restricted till February 17, 1930, the day on which the 
term of the present Council would expire. He moved an amendment to this effect. 
Mr. Kulkarni said that ho did not want the present Council to father such a measure 
on tho new Council. 

Mr. Pestonshah Vakil (Ahmodabad City) supported the principle of tho Bill, but 
he also movod an amendment leaving it to tho discretion of the (/ovornor-iu-Council 
to extend it for another two years. 

Mr. T. S, Kennedy (European) supported tho Bill in its entirety. He referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay (Jity and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies wore supporting the strike. 
Ho asked oppositionists to show a single instance' wherein the provisions of tho Act 
had been unjustly enforced. 

Mr. L. R, Tairsee opposed the Bill and asked the (lovernment to look into tho 
root cause of all trouble, which was tho Government’s economic policy. He advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, in which case such acts would not bo necessary. 

3rd. OCTOBER : — Sir Rafluddin Ahyned (ex-Minister) opened to-day the debate 
on the Special Bowers Bill opposing it voliemently. An amendment restricting the 
period of extension of tho Bill upto December 3i, 1938, was passed. He said that if 
the Bill was bad, it could not be good for a short period. He felt the Government 
exaggerated tho dangers of Communism. There had been but few cases in the last few 
years wherein they had to apply tho provisions of this Act against Communists and 
he asked if it was contended that those extraordinary powers were required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill on principle and so tho argument 
that in no case in tho past tlie provisions of the Bill had boon misapplied was unten- 
able. The bill was unnecessary and was an insult to their loyalty. He assured the 
Government that be would be ready to support them, if they made out a case for 
such extraordinary moasures and he* asked tho House to apply this test to support or 
reject the Bill. 

Mr. M, U. Ouzdar (Kai'achi), opi»osing the first reading asked the House “in the 
name of sanity and moderation,” to oppose the measure. Jt was a challenge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood. The measure was calculated to jirop up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment had misa)i[)lied the provisions of the Ac,t in tho case of Maulana Shaiikat Ali 
and others who wore prohibited from going to FCaraulu to partiedpale in the non- 
official enquiry into tho recent Karachi iiiing. Refen'ing to Mr. Bakhale’s speech, Mr. 
Ouzdar reminded liini that the Bill, if passed, would he applicable to Sind also. As 
such there was no question of Sind giving a [)artiDg kick to the Bresideney. The Bill 
was intended to crush their sjjirit and he a[)pealed to the House to throw it out. 

Rao Bahadur Chitale characterised the Bill as a iianicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation which existed in 1932 did not exist 
now. As such tho Bill was not needed. 

Di\ Solanki supported the measure, dwelt on the hardships caused to the poor 
peasants of Gujarat and raillworkers in Bombay by agitators who, by holding out alluring 
promises to peasants, had exploited them for their puiqioses. Ho coii(:ondod that even 
if there had been only five cases wherein the provision of the Bill had been applied 
in the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mischief-makers. 

The Mome Member announced that Government liad decided to support Mr. S. D. 
Saklatvalla’s (millowners) amendment for extending tho Special Bovvers Act till 31st. 
December 1938. 

The Home Member explained that after considering the general consensus of op inion 
expressed in the Council favouring the extension of tue Act for a limited period, Gov- 
ernment had decided to go as far as possible to moot tho wishes of the House. He 
calculated that tlie new constitution would come into operation some time in April, 
;1937, and it would be necessary to allow sufficient time for the new Government to 
[fiettle down before having to consider the question of the termination or extension of 

22 
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a contentious measuere like this. Government had, therefore, decided that the life of 
the Act should be extended at least till 31st December 1938. . , . -i- 

Rev, R. S. Modak (Indian Christian nominated), supportin^j the Bill, said that it 
it was conceded that special powers were necessary to deal with tlie agitations men- 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter wlien the powers were given to the 
Government. Ho asked the Government to see that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use tliem with discreti(jii. He pointed out to the House 
that the measure was intended as a {)reveative safeguard on the eve of constitutional 
changes. ^ « j.. 

The President,^ at this stage, put the amendments relating to the period of operation 
of the Bill to the vote. . -r. oi 

Mr. Saklatwala^s amendment restricting the period of extension to Dec. 31, lJ3o, 
which was supported by the Government, w^as carried, while the other amendments 
relating to the period were either defeated or witlidrawn. The House then adjourned. 

4th. OCTOBER ; — The Council passed to-day by 53 votes to 36 the first reading 
of the Bill as amended yesterday. 

Opposing the Bill, Mr. L. R, Ookhale asked why neither of the words, Commu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the lUll, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal witli these evils ? 

Shaik Abdul Majid stated that lie would “oppose the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may be proposed”. Arguing that there was 
no emergency at present, he assured the Government that Mr. Gandhi, wlio liad been 
admitted to bo the only man who might launch ('ivil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the purdah. He did not believe that eoiiirauiiisrn or terrorism 
existed in the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure, lie assuj'cd 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and ho would net bo a party to saddling the 
Presidency or Sind with a measure of this kind. 

Mr. J. Gore announced that he had a mandate from Non-Bi'alimins to 0 }>]>ose the 
Bill and tiiat he appealed to Non- Brahmin members of the House to oppose the Bill 
and uphold the principles for which tluur party stood. 

Sir Mohamed Sulernan Casaim Mitha bitterly opposed the measure. He was one 
of those who voted for the measure in 1932 but lio asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now V Why should the present House pass a measure of tins kind 
for a future government who most probably might not require them at all V 

Dr. Dixit also opposing the Hill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned the Govornmeut that poverty and ropressinn would lead to 
Communism. 

Mr. R. O. Soman narrated liis personal exjunaences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of tlie Act had been misapplied in their cases. He said 
that on merest suspicion he was arrested and ceiilined in a jail fur two months, 
released and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was the ease with 
a friend, who was sulTering from leprosy and who luul, therefore, avoided taking active 
part in publi'.; life for moi-e than a year at the time of his anest. He warned the 
Govenirnont tiiat tlie greater the repression the grcat.er would ho the reaction. 

Dr. Vaishampayan road out 1o tlie House a telt'gram, whicdi, he said, he had 
just received from friends in Sholapur. It stated that a meifting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by the autin)riiir>.. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif (Sholapur and Poona Cities) stated that after consult- 
ing his constituency ho had decided to support tlie measiua;. Sholapiii’ had suffered 
mud) from activities of agitators, and he alleged that Dr. Vaishampayau’s friends who 
had telegi'aphed him about tlie meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Rao Bahadur Navla also supi>ortod tlie measure as extremely necessary for the 
progress of the country on constitutional lines. Ho asked what was the harm iu 
arming the Govornraont with this power to meet emergonev when it arose. If Com- 
munism and terrorism did not exist, it was well and good,' but if it did, should they 
not provide against it ? It was reported tiiat Mr. Gandhi rniglit come hack to politics, 
and it was known that civil disobedience was part and pai'cel of liis creed. 

8ir John Abercornbie (Bombay Oliamber of Commerce) said that the suggestion mado 
in tlie House that Europeans supported the measure to protect their own interest was 
not col l ect. They did want to protect their trade and commerce, bat they also wanted 
to protect everybody’s trade and commerce. This was no new legislation. It had been 
in operation for the last three years and its beneficent effects were now well-known. 
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The fact that there had been only 45 cases of the application of this Act should con- 
vince the House that the provisions had boon applied with the greatest care. 

Dr. D' iSouza stated that the law was not static and should change with the temper 
of the people, and he assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 
abiding citizens. 

Sir Robert BelL Home Member, winding up the debate, told Mr. Bakhalo who had 
contended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that ho (the Home Member) 
could quote chapter and verse to prove that civil disoliedience had not been withdrawn. 
The Bpeechos made by Congress members in the Assembly during tlie discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaders 
revealed there, and also utterauces of Congressmen was proof of this. It had not been 
stated while passing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
civil disobedience movement. If the civil disobcdimice movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Act was responsible for it. Boferring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that tlie provisions relating to the non-payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriculturists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
the Act, 8ir Robert said that the Oovernmcnt had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading. 

‘^But 1 am basing my case for this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
and 1 leave it to stand or fall by that,” proceeded the Home Member. The Bill covered 
all offences which Communists contom})lated, and if Communism liad not been defined 
or if the Bill had not boon directed specifically cXgainst Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to dofine Communism in suolT a way as to leave no loophole. He 
assured the House that the Bill did not stifle the expression of any political tlioiight, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut case would sliow that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into })ractico. He referred 
to the 1928 stjiko in Bombay and quoted from representations made by commercial, 
associations iiKiluding the Indian Merchants’ Chamber asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike. Tho Government took action 
under the ordiuai’y law and the result wuxs the Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped in, enough havoc had been done wliich conclusively showed that 
tho ordinary law was not ciuito adequate to deal (dicctively with such agitations. The 
Home Member also refe.rrod to the situation in Bombay with regard to Com- 
munist aidivities in 1933, and read extrets from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to tho latter to ust) force against police anrl strike breakers. 

All the amen(im(3rits were withdrawn and tho motion for first reading was put to 
the vote and carried by 53 votes to 3G. Tlio House then adiourned till the 8th. 

Impersoxatiox ax Elections. (Bill) 

8ih. OCTOBER : — An official bill for making the offenco of false personation in 
elections to h'gislative. as well as to local bodies, cognizable so that a person suspected 
of or charged with false personation can bo arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending encjiiiry, was passed by the Council to-day. 

Sir Robert Homo Member, movimr the Bill, stated that -there had been ahmm- 
ing growth of the evil of iri;pr---<ci;iti'‘M in elections which had been prominently 
brought to tho Government’s notice by discussion of tho subject in tlio Council 
during the last Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose in connection with 
the election to tho Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,3(^ voters found 
during tho last Bombay Municipal elections that someone else had voted in their 
names. The .Home Member added that there should have been many undetected cUvSes. 
pie (fovornment would take adequate stops to give full [)nblicity"to this Act which, 
he hoped, would considerably chock impersonation. There was geruu’al support to the 
Bill and suggestions wore made that perfect electoral rolls should be prepared. 

City Munk’ipal Ajiend. Bill 

Bhah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr. a, K. Kirpnlatii., General Secretary, moved tho Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 18^, relating to tho mode of filling up vacancies caused 
by the ref.iremont or setting aside of elections of members of the (.Corporation. 
The Act ^ provides that if no Councillor is elected as a general election or if the 
emotion is set aside, the returning Councillors shall bo deemed to be re-elected and if 
mey are^ not willing to serve, the Corjioration shall fill up vacancies by co-option, 
iixis provision is sought to be set right by making it incumbent on the Corporation 
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to 22. The House also rejected a non-ofFicial amendment which, in effect, deprived the 
authorities of the power to ask a suspected person to report himself to the police. 

The other important non-official amendment which was discussed to-day was moved 
by Mr. Chaturbkai Fate I who sou^dit to reduce the maximum sentence of two years to 
six months. The amendment was opposed by the Government and was defeated by 50 
votes to 16. 

15lh. OCTOBER :~In tlie Council to-day, an 'official am(‘n(.lment was moved for 
adding the following explanation to section 18 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act of 1932. 

“Any words or acts intended to assist by lawful means redress of any grievances 
relating to notihed liaiulity sliall not be an 'ollence under this section merely because 
they result or may lead to defei'ring payment of such notified liability.” 

This was in accordance with the promise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of the debate that agitation for redress of legitimate grievances in regard to the 
payment of land reveiiuo would not be ]>onalised under the Act. 

Diwan Bahadur lJou(jar Singh Patil moved an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear tliat even if such agitation led to the non-payment of taxes it 
should not be penalised. 

The official amendment, as amended, was carried by a largo majority of 44 voles against 
10. The Home AJ ember made it clear during the debate on this arnondment that he did 
not believe that this explanation was necessary as the Act, as it stood, could not be 
applied to the agitation contem[)lated in the amondmeiit But the Government, in 
deiorenco to the wishes of a section of the House, had promised to bring forward an 
amendment of this character and hence the amendraeut. 

Mr. Chathurhhai Fatcl moved an amendment to reduce the maximum fine of 
Ks. 5,000 foj* disobedience of an order under the Act to Rs. 500. 

The Home Member expressed willingness to accept a maximum of Rs. 1,000 and 
moved an amendment to this effect, wliich was carried. The House then adjoiirrU3d. 

16th. DECEMBER .'—During discussion to-day im the Council of the Bill, there 
was considerable supj>ort from Muslim members "to the following amendment of Mr. 
\1, S. (Jaasim Mitha of Bombay : 

“After clause two of the Bill add the following now vScction : 30- (a) “Nothing con- 
tained in tills Act shall apply to any [lerson "who, out of motives of self-preservation, 
does any act with the inientiou of defending the faith, i»crson or property of l,iis own 
or that of any member of his community.”' 

The mover stressed tlie point that there was a large number of European firms 
in Bombay, svlio have gone to the Congress and bad made terms with them so that 
they should not bo boycoited and tho Govorument bad not prosecuted these Europeims 
and he claimed tlie same liberty for his minority comiminity. 

The Government opposed the amendment as the ordinary buv provided sufficient 
safeguard for minorities. 

The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21. Tlie Hou.so tlicn adjourned. 

17lh. OCTOBER The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend tho Bomliay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1032. 

Rao Bahadur li. H. Kale opposed dismirssioii on tho tliinl reading of the Bill in 
a longtliy s}>eech, in which he said that the Goverumcnl by })assiug tho Bill were 
arming the executive with extensive powers, wdiich w'ouki alTect ami lower tlie political 
lone and public spirit to such a level that respoiiHiblo Government would be a 
mockery. Twenty-three members of the Opposition then wuilked out and tho third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

Tax on Motor Vj^uicles Bill 

Khan Bahadur Cooper^ Revenue Member, then proposed the first reading of the 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on miffor vehicles to enable the Govern- 
ment to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on such vehicles. 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund from all extra revenue from the tax, 
to be used exclusively for road development and maintenance. 

)9ih, OCTOBER The Government accepted to-day the amendments to the 
Motor Vehicles Tax Bill moved by Mr. Aehrekar (Satara), wdiioh was intended to 
allow local bodies under the Ixioal Boards Act to impose tolls on vehicles to 
reimburse themselves for the cost of future construction of causeways and bridges, 
built to facilitate communications. 
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An amendment was moved by Mx\ Bhailal S. Patel (Ahmedabad^ who sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to cTne year. 

2 lit. OCTOBER -.-—The President, Sir AH Mahomed Delhavi, opened tlie dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr. 
L. R. Ookhale that the Finance Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bullochs and bullock carts, had extended the scope of the Bill wliich, as drafted, was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Ohair reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the scope of the Bill (jun bo extended at the first reading. 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours. Mr. J. G. More (Pandharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the Finance Secretary by which the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on bridges. Though 
a member of the Non-Brahmin Party, Mr. More, who had nationalist leanings, made 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the Finance 
Member’s amendment. 

Mr. L. R. Ookhale asked the Government to accept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee. Mr. Vakil wanted to know if the Finance Member 
thought that the House would be^able to dispose of 150 amendments to the Bill in three 
days. Khan Bahadur Cooper., Finance Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 
this stage what the Government intended doing. 

22nd. OCTOBER The Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill be road a second 
time. Mr. Tairsee (Indian Merchants Chamber) moved an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by him, to, as ho said, reconcile the di- 
fferent interests. Some injustice, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to accept his amendment. 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member jiroposod 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government. 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
acceptance of the amendment. Mr. Surve then proposed an amendment asking '' that 
the Bill be circulated for a month to elicit public opinion. Mr. Tairsee., speaking on 
this amendment, said tlie Opposition had only two courses open to them— -one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divali lio.idays were readied (when the session doses), or 
walk out. Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmeduagar) of the Non-Brahmiu Party, strongly 
fmposed the amendment which, he said, was against tlie best interests of agriculturists. 
The closure was applied and the House then rejected the motion, 

Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, with their amendments, was then 
taken up. 

23rd. OCTOBER Tlio Bill entered on its mo.st important stage to-day when the 
Council began the discussion of amendments to the .sdiedule of rates to be charged as 
ta.xation on motor vehicles. Tlie House first accepted tlie amendment of tlie Finance 
{Secretary, dianging the heading of the schedule from “annual rate of lax” to “maxi- 
mum annual rate of tax.” An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Ml*. R. R. Bakhale to reduce all figure.s in the schedule under tlio heading “maximum 
annual rate of tax” by 20 jier cent. He asked for time to considoi’ the figures of tlio 
sdiedule. The Govoriirnent opposed the amendment, the Finance iSeeietary pointing 
out that the House had had the figures before thorn simjo tlie Bill was published. A 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the (Jovornment accc'pted the 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated. This showed that there 
would be a loss of Ks. 5,70,900 if the Government accepted the nroposod all-round 
out of 20 por cent. Mr. L. R, Ookhale in the course of his reraaiKs supporting the 
amendment, suggested tliat if the Government were prei)arod to accept even a reduc- 
tion of say 12 and a half per cent, the House would be willing to reconsider the 
question of moving other amendments for a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance Member., replying on the debate, said that by accepting tJie amend- 
ment of the Finance Secretary the House had agreed that the rates charged were the 
maximum rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as the Government 
who had the good of the people as their foremost concern could reduce or entirely 
abolish the tax if circumstances permitted. 

Mr. P. N. Vakil (Ahmedabad) proposed a reduction of 12 and a half per cent; 
while Rao Bahadur S.N. Angadi (Belgaum) suggested that a 0 and one-fourth per cent 
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redaction be made, but as he sought to make this applicable to buses only ho was 
ruled out of order. 

Mr. Tairsee said the Government would kill an industry in wliich a large number 
of people were interested. 

Both amendments when put to the House were rejected by large majorities. 

24th. OCTOBER Abdul Aziz (West TChandosh District) endeavoured to 

convince the Finance Member to-day of the advantages of a graduated tax coupled wdth a 
route mileage system, lie contended that only such buses as were using routes up to 
and over ^ miles were able to make a nroiit. Otliers making shorter trips were 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existence, lie commended his amendments, three in 
number, to the favourable consideration of Government. Otherwise, he said, bus-owners 
of his district would not be able to carry on and would have to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. 

Mr. Tairsee^ supporting the mover, cited tine case of the buses which plied over a 
route of two miles between two stations in Oujerat and charged two annas for a ride. 
He also mentioned the case of those buses running between Nasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of seven miles, after meeting about eight trains a day. Ho 
inquired bow these people were going to make a profit while })aying a tax? 

The Government opposed Shaik Abdul Azixs amendments, but the Finance Member 
said that Government would keep an open miml as to the system. 

Dr. J. A. Collaco (Bombay) endeavoured to get exem])ti6n from the tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of the city of I^ombay by raising the weight of cars 
from 15 cwt. to cwt. unladen. 

Mr. L. B. Ookhale urged Government to accept the amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small business men like Government contractors who often in the *iiiterests 
of tlie Government, had to make fn'.quent visits to bazars. 

Government, however, opposed tlie amendment wliich was lost by 40 votes 
to 20. 

Bao l^aheb Kulkarni brought tho censure of tlio Chair on his head wdien, in 
moving an amendment in his name, he introduced another subject, asking that tlie 
tax be graduated by the make of the car. He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke, lie was, lie said, awai'o 
that the Opposition were disgusted by tho (joveriiment opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but ho considered tliat members ouglit to oppose the amendments 
seriously. If members did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory taedics. 

One result of this was that some amendments were moved wiliiout sjieeclies, thus 
saving time. Though considerable jirogrcss liad been made with the amendments to 
the schedule, it was becoming increasingly apparent that furthe,r consideration of the 
Bill would havfi to b(j d'derred to the adjourned session in Bombay. 

Mr. J. Humphrey proposed a redaction from Rs. 11(T) to Ivs. Ify) as cliarge in Ifie 
case of dealers in or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general Iiccikmj in res[)ecd 
of seven or less number of motor vehicles and the same redu<-tion f(>r additional 
seven or less number of motor vi3hicles. The Government appeared to favour the 
amendment as the Finance Secretary asked the mover to substitute for s(‘ven motor 
vehicles three and four respectively. Hno Bahadur Tt. B. Kale howr^ver a.j)pealed to 
the Chair that this was an amendment of principle and tlie President ac(^ordingly 
ruled the suggestion of tlie Finance Hecretary out of order, Mr. riumjihrey’s 
amendment in its original form was rejected. 

Dr. Collaao (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for class 
three and four Motor Vehicle.s plying witliin Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thirds to one -half. Tho amendment was lost. 

25th. OCTOBER Membore of tlio Council joined hands to-day in an effort 
to get a reduction of 50 per cent of the additional idiarge on motor vehicals using 
solid tyres, when discussion of the Bill was resumed. 

Mr. G. G. Freeke^ Finance Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following tho 
example of other provinces and countries in discouraging 'the use of solid tyres. He 
showed that in some provinces tho charge was higher.' The general basis of motor 
taxation, he said, was the patrol tax. 

Sir Rafmddin Ahmed, supporting the amendment of Dr. Dixit |to reduce tlie 
tax to 10 per cent, said that the .Government .wore not encouraging the industry. He 
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said, that sach taxation was ‘‘biitcliGry,” but he could not insult an honest profession 
by calling the Finance Member a “butcher.” 

Mr. S. I), Saklatwala^ Bombay Millowners Association, also siipportod the amend- 
ment which, on being put to the vote, was rejected. Sir Hafmddin Ahmeds while 
farther discussion of the amendments was procoodiug, rose and apologized for his re- 
mark about the Finance Member. He said, he considered tliat it. was due to the dignity 
of the Ilouse that ho should withdraw that remark. Ho accordingly apologized for 
having made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment. 

The House disposed of six out of 22 clauses of tho Bill and adjourned till 29tln 
November from Poona to Bombay. 

Bombay — 12th. to 29th. November 1935 

The adjonnied session of the Council commenced at Bombay on tho 12th. Novem- 
ber 1935 and took up tho second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill Several more 
clauses of the bill were passed on the next day, the 13th. November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 which was the last clause passed 
to-day. The clause empowers tho local Government by uotilication to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or tdass of motor vehicles from payment of tax. 

Mr. Lely, who was the leader of tho P]nropean group, moved that “every such noti- 
fication shall bo laid on tho table at the next ^e.-^ion of the Council and sliall be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Council and such modilicatiou or 
rescission shall, after publication iu the Gazette, be deemed to have come into force.” 
The Opposition supported Mr. Lely’s ainondmeiit wliich was carried by 30 votes to 2G. 

During tho coarse of tlie debate the Finance Member declared that tlie Oovernmont 
did not intend to givo exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to local bodies, •Ruling Princes and foreign Consuls. The question of exemption how- 
ever had not been fully considered. 

14tb. NOVEiVlBER : — The Council, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the third 
reading of the Bill. The Bill provides for a levy of taxation sufficient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehicles. There Is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended tu bo used wnthin the municipal limits, will bo chargoa 
at two-thirds of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and lo<.^al bodies’ revenues plus 10 per cent addition to tho 
latter balance w'ould be s])ont solely on roads. 

lYmuc Accounts CoMmTTEE Rkpout 

16th. NOVEMBER : -The report of tlio Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 1933-34. of tho Goveriimeiit of Bombay w’as discussed in the 
Council to-day. Mr. L. R. Gokhale (Poona City) complained tliat the method of ketqnug 
accounts in some of the Government Departments, particularly in the Pulico Deiimi- 
meut, was not satisfactory, lie pointed out various irregularities referred to by the 
Acoountant-G.moral, Bombay, in his report. 

The leader of the House, Sir Robert Sell protested against tlie way in W’hich aiipro- 
priation of accounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these aco'ounts 
liad been fully dealt with by the Publio Accounts Committee {qipoinlod by the House. 
Ho did not tliink that tlie re])ort disclosed any very serious state of malabministration 
and informed tho House that every Government Department went thi’ough tlie 
appropriation report very carefully and took note of the remarks made by the Aceouiit- 
ant General. Mr. H. S.' Kainat (nominated non-officiai) w'as of the opinion that on the 
whole tho Budget estimates of the year under review* w*ero fairly accurate and satis- 
factory and that there had been an improvement as eompai’od with tlie previous yoai* 
so far as the control exercised over ex}»enditnre wms concerned. 

BoMBA.y Local Boards Amend. Bill 

2 lit. NOVEMBER i —Tlie Council to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925. The object of the legislation w*as to enable 
the Government to remove the Chief OffieGr, Engineer, or ilealtli Ofheer, appointed by 
Local Boai'ds, with Government's approval, wdicn such oflicer wuis found inc‘apable of 
performing his duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal in the ^interests of 
the publio. If Local Boards concerned refused to remove such officer, the Government’s 
liability to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease. 

23 
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Cotton Ginnino Amend. Bile 

23rd. NOVEMBER i—Ihe first reading of the Bill to amend the Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing Factories Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report within two months. The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced daring the budget session. 

The Bill sought to stop certain malpractices prevalent in Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
tories, such as watering of cotton, mixing of different varieties and false packing. Jn 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi- 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading, that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices, 

Bombay Cotton Control Bill 

25tli. NOVEMBER :~The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control Bill of 1935. The measure proliihits the cultivation of goghari cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton. The 
reasons for enactment are that goghari cotton is distinctly inferior in tvpo, but owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed on as ‘Navasari cotton.' If goghari cotton is allowed to spread theofood work 
of the Agricultural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Committeo''^ 1 liwnr for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised. An alarming rate of cotton 

spread, it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one created in ^ busii when 
one laih bales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of g'oott^oality. 

Prevention of Gambling Bill 

27th. NOVEMBER : — The Council to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend Gie Bomh^ Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the City of Bombay 
[•Police Act. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee of 18, which should report 
within two months. The Bill sought to check the appalling spread of satta gambling and 
Ankafarak in Bombay City and Presidency. 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill says that it has been found from 
experience that the powers conferred on the Police by the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling eviC The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of news-sheets which 
are produced in the interest of gambling. The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with the Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing news or information which tends to encourage gambling. 

Mr. Tairsee^s amendment seeking to restrict tho life of the measure to one year 
was rejected.^ Several non-official ^ members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest tlie Police with extraordinary powers. 

Official Kesolutions 

28th. NOVEMBER : — The Council to-day considered official resolutions. The 
Council adopted the resolution converting the temporary ])rison at Yisapur to a perma- 
nent one. It will be recalled that the Yisapur prison was opened during the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the C. D, prisoners. The Council rejected the non-official 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

29th. NOVEMBER The Council rejected, after a lively debate, Mr. P,D, Kulakarnfa 
resolution that an address bo presented to H. Ik the Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve the present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections. The 
mover declared that the present members were not real representatives of the people 
and the general public had lost all confidence in the members, hence the need for 
fresh elections. Mr. L, R. Tairsee said that the inauguration of the new Consti- 
tution was not a convincing reason for extension of the present Council. The speaker 
pointed out how the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide the momentous 
issue on the Italo-Abyssinian war and held fresh elections. Ho felt the sooner the 
House was dissolved the bettor. Mr. E.R. Bakhle agreed that the House should soon be 
dissolved, but there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way. Hence he thought that the mover Avould be well advised to withdraw the 
resolution. If, however, the mover pressed it, he would support the motion. 

After the Home Member’s reply, the motion was lost without division. The House 
adjourned $im die. 



The Madras Legislative Council 


August Se88ioii~Miidras — 5th. August to 10th* August 1935 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 5tb August 1935. During the debate on the supplementary grants the 
Finance Member winding up the debate said that the proposed Economic Coun- 
cil was a useful body for coordinating the efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme wliich will be placed before the council for its approval He added 
that the next Ministry under the now constitution might be new and inexperienced. 
Hence it was all the more necessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay by tried and experieuced hands. Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, he said only when the scheme was presented in a concrete form 
they could consider the financial aspect of the question. The cut motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against. The token grant was carried earlier in the day. 

The council next passed by a large majority the supplementary gTaut for Hs, 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the (jovernment House, Mrs. Lakshmipathi s 
cut motion having been defeated. 

CiTV Municipal Amend. Bill 

6th. AUGUST -.—Five Government Bills mostly of a non-controversial nature 
were passed into law to-day. _ ^ ^ , . , i. ^ 

A Bill to further amend the (hty Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation in 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the new Madras City Municipal Amending Act which 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. Lakshmipathi. 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exercising franchise and it was 
not necessary for tne Council to rush through important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution. The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority. 


Agriculiuribts Loans Amend. Bill 

The Madras Government’s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained during a debate when the Revenue Member introduced tne 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Act of 1884. . 

Owing to a fall in prices and uncertainty of the season, rvots, said the Revonue 
Member, (Mr. C. A, Souter) had been placed in a very difficult positioii during trie 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them the greatest Possi- 
ble relief. Rs. 16 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the purpose. How that 
sum would bo spent depended on the results of the investigations of the opeciai 
Officer whose report on rvots debts had just been received. . u - i. 

If after the Hill was "passed the Government found that the i^ricuJturists made 
large demands for loans, takkavi loans would bo granted and the Government would 
come to the Legislative Council again for a supplementary grant. f 

Since the Government’s finances wore limited they intended to spread 
to as large a number of agriculturists as possible, giving preference to the smaller 
ryots. liyots who wanted big loans could tate advantage of a non-ofiicial measure to 
be brought forward in the near future. , , 

The non-officiad members of the House generallly welcomed ^4^ 
several si^gested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 
at least 2o to 30 years. . ^ 

Mr. T. A, Ramalinga Ckettiar recalled the Banking ^ 

ment that ryots’ debts in the presidency amounted to Rs. 120 ^ 

Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at least Ks. 40 crores. 
He, ^erefore, suggested tliat the Government raise a big loan for me purpose. 
Kumararaja M, A. Muthia Ckettiar described the Bill as a useful legislation which 
both debtors and creditors would welcome. , 

Replying to the debate, the Revenve Member assured the H^^® 
would not be shelved. The Government intended to have it worked to the fullest 
of their ^ancisd powers. In oases of necessity, the period of repayment would be 
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extended beyond the 20 years proscribed for tahkavi loans and the rate of interest 
would be reduced. The Bill was passed. 

City Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

7th. AUGUST :—The Chief ^^inhter presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras ‘City Municipal Act (1919) the consideration of which, 
clause by clause, occupied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con- 
tained iii the Bill comprehensive changes about 30 clauses were disposed of. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi moved a series of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
cycle tax in the city on the ground tliat it mainly affected students and middle classes 
was lost 22 voting for and 52 against it. Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new clause requiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and 65 against it. 

Prevention of Adulteration Bill 

Earlier in the day the Council j^assed into law tlio bill to further amend tho 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the select committee with cer- 
tain minor alterations. 

Re-settlement and Land Revilniu: V 

8lh. AUGUST :-~The Government policy regarding resettlement revenue 

was subjected to a strong criticism by non-officials in the Council to-cM F br 

At question time Mr. 0. R. Reddi drew the attention of tho Gf wnmcnt to the 
widespread demand for revision of the policy in the matter. Later a discussion on tho 

subject started. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi voiced the Congress viewpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all the Government was jnirsing settlements they 
should not pass an order thereon until it had been submitted to tho legislature and 
its decision taken. 

The Eevfjiue Member opposing tho amendment said that tho Government never 
wanted to bind themselves to any new policy at present on tho eve of the new 
constitution and felt that they should not tie the hands of any future Government 
acting in tlie matter as they liked. 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against. 

The original motion that action on the settlement report of the Guntur district 
be stayed pending enquiry by a committee of officials and non-officials was passed. 

Yiltaok Courts Act Amend. Bill 

The Council earlier in tho day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1888) enabling the minonty communities to secure representation in the 
panchayat courts. 


City Municipal Amend. Bill ( contd. ) 

9th. AUGUST : — In the Council to-day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
salary of departmental heads of the City Corporation should be Rs. 5(X) and the 
maximum Ks. 1,200. At present a few posts in tlie Corporation carry a maximum of 
Rs. 1,500 a month. The subject was introduced by l)r. C. i\atesa Mudaliyar when 
the Council was discussing Clause 44 of the Bill to amend tho Madas City * Municipal 
Act. Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar moved an amendment that the educational officer’s salary 
should be between Rs, 400 and Rs, 800. 

Mr. F. V, Krishnayya Choudhari went further and said that officers’ salaries 
should not exceed Es. 500. 

Mr. G. Basu Dev (IM)our), supported the proposal tliat Rs. 800 should be the 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
described as ‘‘hopelessly unsatisfactory.” 

Mr. Javad Hussain^ Commissioner of the Corporation, confradicted Mr. Basu Dev’s 
“wild” statement which, he said, had obviously been made without reference to facts 
and figures. 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Sayed said that if salaries were fixed as low as Rs. 200 to 
Rs. 500 they would have great difficulty in finding suitable men for responsible posts. 
He cited the experience of Annamalai University in that respect and added that the 
Government and private institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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salaries had been offered Eeoenay, he said, the Government had advertised for a 
woSsierinSentTa girls- soho^ hut the salary offered had been so low that no 

that considering the amount spent on 

education by tlie Corporation it should bo open to them to appoint competent men an 

to fix their "salaries according to their qualifications. vahWp the House 

Eventually Dr. Natesa Mudahyar withdrew his amendment, while the House 

rejected that submitted by Mr. Krishnayya.C houdhari, ^ 

The Corporation revenue ofiicer’s salary hen came 1 ,^. j.«wd 

Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan, moved an amendment that the officei s salary bo laisea 
to Ks. 1,500 whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Ks. 1,^00. ^ Pnnmess 

Mr P V. Khishnayya Choudhari^ opposing, expressed surprise that 
members* who had hitherto been so clamorous to lovxn- salaries for ^ 

beeping silent. He suggested that the revenue officer s maximam salary should be 
Rs. 800 and urged that ali higher officers should bo paid a umtovm ^^le ^ j 

Mr. r. S. Kamaswami Ayyar, supporting the suggestion foi a imiform scale 
higher officials, said that efficiency would suffer if salaries were “ 

instance ho mentioned tiiat the committee of the Corporation recently * 

woman superintendent of child welfare centres on a low salary. Hot a u PP 
tion was received owing to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was foiceu m 
appoint an unqualifiel person. He suggested that or all departmental heads the 
starting salary should bo Rs. 500 a inonth, rising to Rs. l,aX). . , effieiotit 

V. I. Miiniswami Pillai said that to secure the services of a inan efficient 
enough to supervise the collection of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Rs. to lakns 
they should not offer such a low salary as Rs. 200 a month. 

Mr. C. B. Parthasarathi Ayyanyar was sure that efficient young ,® 

found on a starting salary of Rs. 250. If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look less to the amount of salary than to efficiency. ......mrar’E 

Sir A. P. Patro said that he sympathised with Mr. Partliasarathy Ayy^gar s 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advoca e 
had ever reduced liis fee. Efficiency should be rewarded with adequate pay. 

While declaring that under Swara] he would agitate that the highest >ulaiy mr a 

Corporation official should be Rs. 500 and that a Minister 

than Rs. 1,000, Dr. Natesa Mudaliyar said that at present even a Swarajist would 

not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Ks. . .v, 

The Chief MimsUr said he realized, taking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necoss.ary to scale down salaries but they 
only a few appointed for reductions. If there was a general scaling down jbeie 
he no difficult in getting suitable officers nor would there be ^ 

the services. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government. , , nr Awor 

Mr. Abdul Bamid Khan withdrew his amendment moved by Mi'. 
fixing the minimum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Es. 500 a month and 
the maximum Rs, 1,200, was adopted. 

11. E. The Governor’s Address 

lOlh. AUGUST Addressing the Council to-day, H. E. the Governor announc^ 
the extension of the life of the Council by one year from November nex . j 
oelloncy said that apart from tho many and forcible armiments^ that . 

as to the unnecessary expense and trouble that the holding of fresh elec , ^ 

body that could only remain in existence for a short period would „ i ij.., 

now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a ge 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. , a ^ a law 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and w s ‘ 

This measure provided a much wider franchise than w tliA new 

followed that tne present electorate had already m effect been iTlmcdiatelv 

one laid down in the Act; but owing to the in delimiting 

producing a new register and the time that must inevitably be reform^ 

new constituencies and working the other great changes connected otMouslv 

this new electorate would not be able to function foi‘ 

be most inappropriate to have a new council chosen by the tn extend 

if not in actual Jaw ceased to exist and there was tlierefore 

the life of the present Council until such time as the first elections under the reforme 
constitution would be held. 
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TrUATMENT of PmSONERS 

Mrs. Lakshmipati then moved an adjournment motion criticising the treatment 
the prisoners convicted in the Madras and Cocanada conspiracy cases with 
P^icular reference to^ Narasimhachari who, she said, was lying precariously in the 
Madras General Hospital after long illness. She said that their confinement in 
amitary cells, unsatisfactory nature of diet and general segregation had seriously 
Reeled their health and requested the Government not to be vindictive but be more 
and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Law Member replying said that far from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards tliose suffering from ill-health and was giving them 
ir L medical aid at their command. Keferring to Narasimhachari, the Law 
Member said that ho had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital. 
He was suffering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report he was 
Bhowing good improvement. Speaking about the general treatment accorded to the 
prisoners convicted in conspiracy cases he said that they had been convicted of 
terrorist offences and were treated as such, fie denied that they were confined in 
solitary cells and said that all considerations permitted by the rules wore shown to 
them. 

Mrs. Lakshmipati fvithdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 29. 


Winter Session, /-Madras— 29th. October to 11th November 1935. 

The winter session ol the Council commenced at Madras on tlie 29th. October 1936 

Replving to Mr. Lahhmipathi regarding the death of a prisoner in jail due to 
alleged flogging while the was suffering from dysentry, the Latv Member denied the 
charge and /aid tliat the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the time when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
oracer was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry. 
Two di'iys after the prisoner ^ developed bacillary dysentry and died the same night. 

The Borne Member^ replying to a question regarding measures, if any, taken for the 
relief of unemployment said that in view of tne present economic depression and 
consequent iinernployment among the rural population, the Government had sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro- 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation. The programme had been pri- 
marily directed to strengthening the bunds and, where necessary, other parts of the 
irrigation works and it was in the course of execution. 


Adjournment Motion 

After interpellations the member from south Canara ‘moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter of urgent public importance, namely, the recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdars (landholders) in south Canara for non- 
payment of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 
district. 

Sir K, V. Reddy, leader of the House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion on the ground that the action taken by the Government was in strict accordance 
with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Act. Further it was a judicial matter and 
if the persons concerned felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy in a 
court of law. As the required number of members stood up in support of the motion, 
the president fixed 4 o’clock for the discussion. 

30tb. OCTOBER : — At the Council to-day the Minister for Public Works, answer- 
ing a question, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in tho principal sugarcane and cotton tracts in the presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly financed by the Imperial Council of Agricul- 
tural Research was being conducted under the auspices of the agricultural department. 

Govt’s Attitude Towards Swade.shi Exhibitions 

Replying to Mrs. Lakskmipathi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towards Swadeshi exhibitions the Chief Minister said that the Government would 
encourage such enterprises provided they were purely of non-political character. 

To a supplementary question whetlior the Government would support the forth- 
coming All India Khadi Swadeshi Exhibition organized in Madras by the Congress 
organization the Chief Minister said the matter would be considered on merits, 
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•Discussion on Tobacco Bill 

The discussion on the Tobacco Bill then resumed. Sir A. P. Patro characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjmst and cruel on consumers. It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the bill of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation which would largely atfect the labouring classes. 

Mrs. Rukmani Lakshmipathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobacco growers. The Bill, she added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy. 

Dr. Subbaroyan objected to the Bill for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Council which mr outlived its normal term. If the Government felt its financial 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a cut in the salary and 
reduce tlie expenditure. Dealing with defects in the Bill he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee it sliould definitely fix the license fees 
instead of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bohbili^ leader of the Justice party, supporting the Tobacco Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists which 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget The policy of the Justice Party, he 
said, was to give adequate relief to the agriculturists and to evolve a more equitable 
system of land revenue. He emphasized the need to continue the various relief 
measures already granted which he said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member^ replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would be prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select committee. 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hours the Council carried 
this evening the Government’s motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduced by the Revenue Member by 47 votes against 17. 

Horse Betting Taxation Bill 

3 lit. OCTOBER :—In the Council to-day i\iG Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting on horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law. 

Delimitation Committee Report 

Iftt. NOVEMBER The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report. The spealiers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non-transferable vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Pact and supported the distributive system of voting which 
was in vogue in the presidency for a long time. Some preferred the whole district 
being made a unit for an electoral constituency to single member constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended in the re- 
port of the committee came in for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterized the proposed change as retrograde. It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates in tho presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lothian committee and the Government of India Act. 

Further discussion was adjourned. 

Madras Public Service Commission Bill 

Ou the motion of Mr. Basheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madras Public Service Commmission Bill, introduced by the Revenue Member. 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Act remedying certain defects ex- 
perienced in its working and modifying the same to ensure tnat the Public Service 
Commission, functing as far as nraotible on the lines envisaged in the Now Govern- 
ment of India Act, is in full worliing order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

The House then took up the second report of the delimitation committee. The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the report, had come to the conclusion that on the whole single 
member constituencies with a single nou-tr’ansferable vote was the best. 
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Referring to the allocation of seats in each constituency, he said that it had been 
fihced on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters* 
lists which were found defective. He regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests wore represented on the committee the fCongress alone neglected the oppor- 
tCinity offered them to put forth their view on the matter. He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would he placed before the 
Hammond Committee. 


2«d. NOVEMBER The working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
series of questions in the Council to-day. The Home Member, replying, said 
in all 51 newspapers and other preriodicals were called to furnish securities smce 1931 
of which 19 furnished them, the total amount so deposited being Rs. 18,200. He added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four cases. In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Rs. 500 to be forfeited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded. As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 or 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Rs. 17,275. There was no case of forfeiture. 

DELiiaTA.TioN Committee Report (contd.) 

Br. Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee’s 
report, said : “I feel for the real development oi the country. Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the best,” ^ On the question of the distributive single non- transferable 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
in favour of the latter system. In this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been carried away more hv administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of the House. He added : “I feel the single non-transferable vote would cut 

right across the Poona Pact and all the work than has been done to bring about a 

joint electorate for the scheduled castes and the rest of the Hindu community.’ 

City Municipal Amend. Bill (contd.) 

4tli. NOVEMBER An amendment moved in the Council to-day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipathi and seconded by 
Mr. C. R. Reddy^ both members of the Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should bo elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi said there should be no conflict of interests. Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identify themselves witli Indians 
and there should be no feeling. Instead of the one reserved seat proposed in the 

amendment, she would be willing to concede two or even throe. 

Mr. Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why the amendment should not be modified by agreement so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir William Wright, who is Chairman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
paid a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably oventuallv 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all the commercial interests in the city " 

After lunch further speeches were made on the am( 3 ndment by both sides. Mr. 
Basudev congratulated the European* Corporation councillors on the excellent way 
they bad helped it in its deliberations. The Chief Mmister said he saw no reason 
why the wishes of institutions which were given representation should be disregarded. 
The amendment was defeated. 

5th. NOVEMBER :-An adjournment motion by Mr. Peddy Ram, Member for 
West Godavari, to discuss the alleged interference of the Government in the District 
Board elutions in West Godaveri, was talked out in the Council to-day, after a heated 
debate. The mover, at the outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 
been declared, tlie Government, bv an executive order, declared the elections invalid 
and ordered fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at aU to do this 
secondly, the Government need not have stopped the counting of votes, 

I A Government, in response to appeals made to them, 

bad restored the names of three candidates whose nominations, in their opinion, hai 
been improperly declared invalid. The matter wa.s now before a court and lienee 
yrm 6ub-judice. As regards stopping the counting of votes in one circle, the Govern- 
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ment had received iaformation Biat there had been oortain disturbances as a result of 
which an arrest had been made. The Governmont had, therefore, ordered the counting 
of the voting papers in the ballot box to be stopped. They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report. 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doubt as to the validity of their order. The Government 
had not, by that order, caused any injury to either party. They had merely ordered 
the counting of votes to be stopped, ponding a report from the district officers. 
The Chief Minister then cited cases to snow that the Government interfered in local 
board elections in the past and that the present was not the first case in wliich they 
had done so. 

Employment of Women 

6th. NOVEMBER : —The employment of women in Governmont departments was 
tlie subject of several interpellations in the Council to-day. 

Replying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number ‘of posts in the Education, Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and in some stray posts in the Public Health, Agricultural, .Police and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

Ma^dras Estates Land Amend. Bill 

The Council next passed into law a Bill to amend tlie Madras Estates Land (Amend- 
ment ) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to the ryot after eviction by six months from November 1. 

Central Land Mortgage Bank Debentures 

8th. NOVEMBER : — Allegations which the Second Minister (tlie Hon bio Mr. P. T. 
Rajaii) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for the 
speaker, wore made in the Council to-day by Mr. C. Basil Dov when the 
Government rosolutiou to increase the maximum amount of the guarantee in respect of 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total face value of a crore of 
rupees, came up for discussion. 

Mr. Basu Dev said that laud mortgage banks woj'e started without sufficient 
publicity, thus failing to secure support. Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into the hands of political cliques which used thorn for political 
propaganda. Governmont should abolish the banks’ Government liad been provitling 
targe sums to the Central Laud Mortgage Bank for the relief of iudebtedacss, but 
indebtedness had increased. They should raise money through debentures to pay olT 
the ryots’ debts. 

Other speakers raised other more friendly criticisms. 

Tlie Minister, rejilying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up the banks 
which had not been lunctioning for four or five years and transfer tliem elsowliei’e 
provided suitable men wori? forthcoming to work them. The fact that no primary 
bank had defaulted in payment of arrears duo to the Central Bank, sliowod that they 
were functioning fairly well. The resolution was carried. 

Disloyal Activities 

Daring interpellations, attention was called to the action the District Educa- 
tional Officer, Malabar, in calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons convicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister stated that the initiative was taken by the offi<H)r in 
consonance with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the previous sanction of Government, of pupils convicted of disloyal 
activities. The Minister hoped that other officers would follow tlio^ Malabar example. ^ 

The Minister admitted that the Malabar officer liad roceutly dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in tlie Government Secondary School, Calicut, on 
discovering that they had been convicted in connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1932 and employed without previous sanction. 

The Council then adjourned till the lltli. November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend. Bill, the House was prorogued. 


% 



The U. P. Legislative Coancil 

Nainital Session — 18th. June to 3rd. July 1935 

The Nainital session of the U. P. LeMlative Council commenced at Nainital on the 
ISlh. June 1935 with Sir Sita Ram^ President, in the chair. 

Official business was taken up and items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estates Act^ Regulation of Sales Act and 
the Agriculturists Relief Act regarding which the President gave a ruling that the 
House could table amendments and vote thereon. Rai Bahadur Vikramajit Singh 
wanted that consideration of the rules be postponed to enable the members to table 
amendments and this was agreed to. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agriculturists Belief Act and re- 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act. The Government accepted 
the verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Motor Vehicles Amend. Bill 

The Minister Nawab Sir Mohammad Ymuf next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Chintamani., the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration bo post- 
poned until the rules proposed to be made under the bill were placed before the 
House. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when the President declared it carried. The motion was carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 

Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill 

19lh. JUNE : — The Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles. The Council took a very critical view 
of the Bill and subjected its provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny,- 

Haji Obaidar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it in time. The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore he 
moved. Haji Obaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and he 
secured the support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr. E. 
Ahmad Shah.^ a nominated member, and Pandit Joti Prasad Upadhaya 

The Minister opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved by Mr. Chintamani.^ urging 
that i-ules made under the Act should be laid on tlio table of the House for its con- 
sideration. The Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that effect in the Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with the Minis- 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on the clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr. Chintaniani and others. Mr. Ohintamani asked the Minister to 
state categorically whether he would object the insertion of another clause after clause 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by the Council before the House gave its 
verdict and the Minister did not give any reply thereto. The President at this stage 
adjourned the House. 

20th. JUNE -Eesuming the debate to-day, Hon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf sgveed to the 
insei-tion of the new clause that the Government should lay rules before the Council for 
discission. After disposing of the remaining clauses the schedules were taken up for 
consideration. Reductions in rates and tax^ proposed in the first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced in some cases and in the latter part of the day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rural interests and those of urban interests. The Bill 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout the province and a 
somewhat^ contentious amendment was moved by Thakur Mumshwar Baksh Singh 
that taxation in Cawupore, Lucknow and Allahabad municipalities be higher than in 
the Province. His plea was that clause 19 provided for compensation of these munici- 
palities which suffered loss of their income as a result of this bill and such compenaa- 
iiQu to those three municipalties which had excellent roads in other districts, A loud 
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cry was raised that rural interests were going to suffer for the sake of urban inter- 
ests and Messrs. Chintamani, Souter and others vigorously opposed this amendment 
which sought to make needless * and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other. , . , . 

The Minister resisted the pernicious and ominous amendment which struck at the 
very root of the bill and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. There 
were two other divisions in course of the day over the rates proposed in the first 
schedule in which Government won. 

21ft. JUNE The House dealt with to-day part B of Schedule I, which specifies the 
rates of taxes for public service vehicles pf various sizes. A number of members 
pressed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of those three classes of routes, but 
the Minister said that it was a matter for tlie controlling authority to classify the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehicle 
which plied partly on a G class route, the Minister again repeated that it was for 
the controlling authority and the Government could ^ only lay down a principle to 
guide him. What was the definition of controlling authority, enquired Kt. Chintamani. 
Saiyid Jafcr Hussain asked whether Kacha roads under the control of district boards 
would be included in this scheme of taxation. Nawah Jamshed Ah Khan wanted to 
know whether the Minister had any idea of A, B and C class routes. The Minister told 
the House that under clause 20-A the House would hayo an opportunity of discus- 
sing the rules to be framed under the Act and all those were matters for rules. 

The President observed that the House was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if tho matter was to be properly discussed, they should either ask for the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement. ‘Now we are discussing nothing*, he added. 
‘Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far in a piece of 
legislation. We can take up the amendment later if the House so desires.* 

Rai Rajeswari Prasad said that this schedule could not be disposed of until cla^e 
4 was first of all disposed of. The discussion on this clause was postponed the other 
day to enable the drafting export of the Government ^ (the Legal Kemembrancor) to 
clothe the amendment passed by the House in appropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause leaves it to the prescribing authority to classify all routes as special rout^ 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, B 
class or C class route. 

The Legal Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn up, hut it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it closely. It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill till the 24th. 

24th. JUNE Two -defeats were inflicted on the Government to-day by the 
Council, during the second reading of the Bill. In the teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir Md. Yusufs the House carried Haji Obaidur Rahaman Khans 
amendment to article 10 of the schedule providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for which it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect nullified the purpose of article 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Rs.^ 27 on 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other man the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles. Tho House condemned this provision 
for double taxation and carried Haji Obaidur Rahaman Khan's amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. , ^ - n- 

The Minister moved for the deletion of article 10 as an amendment by the 
but his hopes were doomed to disappointment. The effect of the deletion of article 10 
would have been to make no provision in the Bill for vehicles plying on roads other 
than those for which they had taken a license. This was a serious gap which tho 
Minister promised to fill in by rules. The OouncU refused to be satisfied by this assurance 
and negatived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading stage was over after some cons^uential amendments were 
adopted and the Minister moved the third reading of the Bill. x j .l x-l 

Raja Jagannath Bakhsh Singh ^ leader of the Independent Party, objected to the 
motion and the Deputy President, Nawahzada Liaqat AH Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 57. It says that on the dav amendments to various 
clauses of a Bill are carried the motion for its passage cannot be made if objection is taken. 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Encumbered Estates Act» 

Htdho-Elbotrio Project Demand 

25tli. JUNE The House discussed to-day the supplementary demand* for a grant of 
Rs. 20,17,072 relating to the construction of hydro-eleotrio tube wells. Mr. /. M. Clay^ 
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Finance Member, referrring to the letters which recently appeared in the ‘Leader* 
criticizing the hydro-oleotric projects of tho Governraeijt and Sir William Stampe, said 
that they wore inspired more by malice than by any desire to serve the public interest. 

Mr. Ghintamani asked what evidence the Finance Member had before him for making 
that aspersion on tho motive of the writer that his letters were inspired by malice 
to which the Finance Member replied that his justification was amplv contained in 
the letters themselves. Asked if it was his rofereiico Mr. Clay said tliat it was the 
inference of every fair minded man who read those letters. Ho strongly deprecated 
the method followed by the writer in not disclosing his identity and regretted that 
Sir William Stampe should have been attacked in that way. Mr. Ghintamani also sHongly 
deprecated tho malicious motives being attributed to }>ersons with whom they dis- 
agreed, while ho associated himself with the Finance Member in the tribute paid to 
Sir William Stampe. Mr. Cliiiitamaui also asked if it was a fact that criticisms described 
as malicious wore taken note of and fully answered by Sir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
President considered that the matter did not arise out of the debate before the House. 

Motor Yehicles Taxation Bill 

After supplementary estimates wore voted Kawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf moved 
the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill. Mr. Ghintamani, Ijcador of the 
Opposition, made a masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing tho passage 
of the Bill. He cmphasizedHhat Sir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that he was tho enemy of local solf-governmout in this province and was as 
equally ready to supersede local bodies as to take away their powers. Mr. Ghintamani 
was applauded at tbe conclusion of his speech before the House adjourned. 

26 th. JUNE :-~Wben tho Council resumed discussion on the third reading of the Bill 
to-day. Thakur Muneshwar Baksh Singh, member, select committee, o[)posing the Bill 
said that his reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition. 
He said ho had advocated two rates of taxes, liighcr and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did not accept. In view of the fact that uniform 
facilities were not provided for motor traffi(^ tliro’.ndvout the province there should 
have boon no uniform taxation. The speaker •■onsi-le]’--! ir most ii nr ease liable that one 
living in the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily. 

Sheikh Mohammad Hahibullah, supporting tlie passage of the Bill, referred to the 

criticism of Mr. Ghintamani that the Minister was a tool in tho hands of the subor- 

dinate officials and pointed out that tbe Minister’s policy was one of stooping to 
conquer and by that method Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got the maximum work done 
by those who worked under him. The speaker ^ did not consider that the Bill was an 
ideal measui’o nor was ho enamoured of its provisions. He, however, expected that it 
would result in an improvement of communications and provide better facilities for 
motor traffic. Goncluaing, fciiieikh Mohammad Hahibullah said that whatever might be 
the defects of the Bill it should not he thrown out. 

Mr. L, M. Medley, criticising tho Bill, asked if every licensing station was going 

to have a weigh bridge for weighrneut of cars and lorries and [lointod out that in the 

neighbouring provinces tho motor tax was based on tho number of seats. TJie Bill, he 
opined, abounded in mistifications, making it very difficult to administer without a 
great deal of anuoyanco to motor owners and, therefore, lie joim.'d the opponents of 
the Bill. Mr, Medley added that liis vote would, however, be for the Jiill because ho 
recognized that a great amount of work and energy had been nut into tho measure. 

liai Bajeshwari Prasad opposing the third reading of tho BiO strongly condemned 
the principle on which it was based, viz., depriving the municipalities of t!io motor tax 
which was a fruitful source of income. Their resources were very slender and their 
general revenue was bound to suffer. For recouping their funds the boards would bo 
obliged to resort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr. E. Ahmad Shah supporting the passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 
out of 85 municipalities exercised the power of motor taxation. Tho complaint that 
the boards were being deprived of that power was more nominal than real. He added 
that those municipalities would bo adequately compensated and would not suffer loss 
of income. 

^ Raja Jagannath BaJesh Singh opposing stressed that there was no justification for 
imposing a tax at the present time when the economic conditions of the people were 
bad and, secondly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
introduced. He strongly denounced tlie uniform rate of taxation on both the rich and 
poor people alike. 
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Munahi Oajadhar Prasad^ further opposing, said that the Minister was not right 
in saying that tlie tax would only affect the rich. He stressed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the policy of supercession of municipal and district boards which had boon carried 
on W the Minister for some time. 

Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim^ opposing, said that the Bill was a direct negation of 
the fundamental principles of local self-Government and was most retrograde. Further 
there was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the province in view 
of the fact that the local Government had not attempted to get tlieir proper shai'e 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not bad roads but bread and butter. He added tliat the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more in the interests of the military and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpayer. Concluding Hafiz Mohammad Ibraliim emjihasized that the Bill 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the timings that the buses would bo unable to compete with the railways. 

Uao Krishna Pal Singh^ opposing, said that it was very unfortunate that the 
Minister of this province should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Government which was more interested in tJie' railways. The fact of the matter was 
that the railways were to be encouraged at the expense of motor lorj-ios and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carts which were the most economical and the clieapest 
conveyance for rural areas. Tlie speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the central Government on motor spirit and accessories and urged that there was no 
room for further taxation by the local Government. 

Sir M, Yusuf winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Loader of the Oppo- 
sition for his fine reference to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would be a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
house and no exception had been taken to it. Ho urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
against the municipal boards. He proposed that the tax would only fall on the rich 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads without paying a single penny. He 
asked the House not to be misled by the bogey of serving the interests of the railways. 
He stressed that the primary object of the Bill was to provide funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor traffie. 

Rai Rajeshwar Bali challenged a division when the third reading of the motion 
was put and declared carried by the President. The house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21. " 

The Firozabad Riots 

The Council next carried without a division Mr. ChintamanVs resolution on the Firo- 
zabad riots as amended by Nawahzada Muhammad Liaqat AH Khan^ leader of the 
Democratic party. The resolution as adopted recomraendod to the Government to have a 
public enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police ofiicers stationed at 
Firozabad in coniiection with the occurroncos there during tlie last Moharrum after 
the riot cases have hcon concluded, should it he necessary in the light of the decision 
of the court. 

The Home Member, Kwiwar Sir Maharaj Singly on behalf 'of the Government 

n »oso(l both the original resolution as well as the ’amendment hut did not challenge 
ivision ostensibly l)ecaus 0 he realized that tliero was most complete unanimity in 
all sections of the House on the resolution as amended. When it .was put to the 
House there was not oven a whisper of a hio’ from the Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied loss than two hours and was carried on perfectly good humour on both 
sides, the House being frequently convulsed ■with laughter during the speeches of 
Mr. Chintamani and the Home Member. The public galleries wore overcrowded. 

Non-offigial Resolutions 

27th. JUNE A number of non-official resolutions wore discussed in the Council 
to-day nnd all were carried with the exception of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover. The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharaj Singh made a sympathetic sjieech in reply, under- 
taking to remove the restrictions contained in the f’olice Regulations. 

Tho^ second resolution for a grant towards tho building of a rescue homo for 
Naik girls and a committee of management for it was ably moved by Lady Kailash 
Srivastava and supported by members of vaidous parties in the House who criticized 
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the Government for their apathy in the matter. The Home Member made a very 
i’opiy promising finauoial support for the scheme. He stated that it was 
aimcult for him at this stage to commit himself to any definite figure without definite- 
iy examining the scheme. He told the House that he intended to invite a committee 
of three or four persons including Lady Srivastava to discuss the subject with him. 

ihe next resolution to revise and refix the number of members of various munioi- 
pal boards was moved by Mr. Brijnandan Lai and opposed by the Minister of the 
®‘J*t-t70verninent, Sir M. Yusufs and it was not pressed. 

Jme last resolution which evoked a somewhat lively debate asked for morning 
courts in stumer and an interesting speech was made by Babu Jagdev Roy who 
moved it. There was a sharp clevage of opinion among the lawyer members and it 
by Mr. Clay^ Finance Member, who, however, did not challenge a division 
when the President declared it carried. 

28th. JUNE : — Another non-official resolution was adopted by the Coimcil to-day 
urging a revision of the scale of remissions of rent in the light of changes in the 
prices of agricultural produce. The mover, Nawab Jamshed AH Khan said that 
personally ho panted remissions on a very generous scale which usually exceeded the 
scale permitted by the Government and lie was only desirous that the principle 
wnereon remissions wore based should be strictly applied. Ho cited the prices of 
wiieat, gur, etc. showing that tliere was an upward tendency and contended that 
remissions of rent could no longer be based on the low prices at the commoocemcnt 
01 me slump period. Another reason advanced was that if no revision was made 
tenants tmght be led to believe that the pcrsent scale of remissions was a permanent 
leature, Ihe resolution was supported by a number of zamiudar members some of 
appointment of a committee of exj)orts and non-officials which 
^uia tnoroughJy thrash out the whole matter and evolve a scientific basis. Rai Sahib 
Inakur Skivadhyan StJigh opposed the resolution in the interests of tenants whose 
poycrty ho greatly deplored. The resolution was not opposed by Mr. 

iy. Clay^ Jinance Member, who said that the Government would carefully consider 
suggestion made by non-official members and cited a large range of prices which 
diu not show conclusively that there was a permanent upward tr end. 

Encumbered Estates Act 

OflicM business was next taken up and the House discussed amendments to the rules 
framed by the Gov’^ernment under the Encumbered Estates Act. The amendments to 
the rules were still under discussion when the Council adjourned till 1st. July. 

1st. JULY The rules proposed to bo made under the Encumbered Estates Act, the 
Relief Act, and Regulation of Sales Act came up for discussions before a very 
tiim House to-day. The Landlord Members, it would be recalled, insisted during the 
consideration of the debt bills last winter at Lucknow that the executive should not have 
unfettered discretion in drafting the rules under the various bills and that they should 
be laid before the legislature for discussion and the proposal was agreed to' by the 
Government. Many members had already left the station and most of otliers did not 
evince such keen interest in the discussion of the rules as it was expected that they 
would do. It was, therefore, not at all surprising that debts on the rules were dull, 
dreary lifeless. The order paper contained a long list of amondmends to the draft 
rules under each of tiie Acts, but the majority of them were not moved because of the 
absence of the members who had given notice of them. 

Motor Yehicles Amenb Bill 

There were no less than 52 amendments to the rules under the Bill to amend the 
Motor Vehicles Act. The Bill had to pass its third reading after the discussion of the 
rules. 

2iid. JULY Resuming the debate on the Bill to-day Mr. Yusuf Alt said that 
nothing should be done which might have the effect suppressing the lorry traffic in the 
interests of the railways. 

The Minister accepted the spirit of the amendment with a view to dispel the doubts 
expressed by Mr. Chmtamoni, Leader of the Opposition, and others and undertook to 
issue instruction to the traffic committees to be set up under the Bill but the House 
was in no mood to be satisfied by the acceptance of the spirit and not the body of 
the resolution. He was thus driven to give definite undertaking to embody the princi- 
ple of the amendment in the rules. 
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A notable and striking omission in the rules was made good hj an amendment 
moTed by Mr. Chintamani a5 regards^ the constitution of the Traffic Board. It 
was indeed a gi'ave and surprising omission as Mr. Chintamani pointed out in the 
course of his speech. 

A series of amendments was moved to Mr. Chintamani^ s amendment and the 
Minister took up the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commerce and 
later on agreed to the amendment of increasing the number to two. Mr. Chintamani 
guessed wmch of the two were in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which one out of the three chambers of commerce ho was going to penalize. The 
Minister was there^on obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats. The House, however, carried by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and rejected the amendment giving three seats. 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than foui’ members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against 20. Another amend- 
ment to delete from rule 8 certain criteria to be followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 16. 
These divisions ended in a victory to the Government. 

3rd. JULY The remaining amendments to the rules proposed to be made under 
clause 11 of the Bill were discussed with great expedition to-day. The Council 
rejected an amendment by Maulvi Fasiuddin against the fixation of a time table for 
public service veliicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Yitsuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling authoritv to grant a 
permit for one, two or three years. After all the amendments were disposed of the 
Bill was passed into law. The Council then adjourned sim die, 

November Session — Lucknow — 18th. to 22nd. Novemxer 1935 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on the 18th. November 1935, 
with Sir Sitaram in the chair and disposed of all the sev’’on non-official resolutims 
on the agenda paper. There was a full dress debate on two of them, but both were 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assurance of sympathetic conside- 
ration of the issues raised therein. 

Eai Saheb Rajeswari Prasad moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amending the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters whereon the Acts and rules are either 
vague or had been found to be defective in their application. 

The Finance Member, Mr. J. M. Clay said that he was unable to accept on behalf 
of the Government the resolution in the form in which it had been moved, though 
the Government was prepared to amend the rules and remove obvious errors or 
uncertainties. But the Government could not see tlieir way to amend it themselves, as 
til is would entail a change of policy underlying them. The mover withdrew the 
resolution, 

Mr. BripiafidanlaV s resolution recommended to the Government to introduce a 
system of secret voting at the time of the coming elections to tlio Proviucial Legisla- 
tures under the new Constitution. 

The mover pointed out the hardships to which the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution" encountered hot opposition from several members, wlio emphasised 
that the present system was working satisfactorily and the cliange demanded was not 
carried for. The Finance Member,, said that as far as the Government were concerned, they 
had not the slightest difficultv in accepting the resolution under the proviso that tliey 
should be able to guarantee that amount of secrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. The Government had done their best, and it need arose, would do 
their best to maintain complete secrecy in the ballot. Tho resolution was withdrawn. 

U. P. Sfecial Powers Act 

19th. NOVEMBER : — After three hours’ discussion, the Council passed without 
division to-day, the U. P. Special Powers Act, extending the Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with the No-rent Campaign should it be revived. All sections of the House 
excepting tho Nationalists, the main Opposition Party, supported tho measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for the sparing use made of the 
Special Powers Act 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation. 
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The main argument advanced by those who opposed, the present Bill, was that no 
emergency existed for its enactment for a farther period of five years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

The Home Member, Sir Kunwar Maharaj Singh^ introducing the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures. He compared the Bill with the similar measures 
passed in other Provinces which ho thought were far more drastic in^ their applica- 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and security, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-co-operation mov^ement had beon withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurance was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Hocialistic or Communistic views towards landed and other vested 
interests. Besides, tlie present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to- 
wards the future Government, the idea being to give ample time to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, necessary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose. 

Budget Deficit— Demxnd Fob Subvention 

20tli. NOVEMBER :-~-Rai Rajeshwari Prasad’s resolution recommending to the 
Government to take the Council into their confidence in connection with the case they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between the Central and Provincial Governments was discussed by the Council 
to-day. Mr. J.M, CZni/, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during the last 15 years which, ho said, was 
progressively deteriorating. At the start of the Montforcl Constitution in 1921, the 
Province had an ojioniug balance of approximately Rs. 89 lakhs, wliich will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balance of about Rs. 2,75 crores in March 
next, despite the strenuous efforts of the Govornmeiit to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking account of economies in recurring exponditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total Rs. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Rs. 188 lakhs. 
Such being the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 
proposed to put before Sir Otto was^ that in the financial settlement now about to be 
maae between the Central and Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other deficit Provinces. 

Further discussion on the resolution revealed practical unanimity of 0 [)inion among 
the members that the Province was unable to bear tJie burden of further taxation 
andj therefore, to meet the deficit a substantial subvention from the Government of 
India should be demanded. 

2l»t. NOVEMBER Rajesivar Pali, supporting the case put forward by the 

Finance Member yesterday, pointed out io-day that the Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues were inelastic. Tliereforo, he argued, if should bo given 
a subvention adequate to meet tlie deficit from Central revenues. .Reprosentutioa sliouid 
be made to Sir Otto that this Province should be accorded the same favoured 
treatment as the other Provinces. 

Haji Nisarullah felt that the Government had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to bring before the Finance Committee of the Round Table Oonforonce and before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee the financial condition of this Province particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year. ’ ^ 

He suggested that the Province should get a fair share of the income from the 
excise duty levied in this Province, which, lie thought, would ctorae to Rs 50 or CO 
lakhs. If this haiipened, the deficit would substantially be reduced. 

22nd. NOVEMBER : Replying to the debate to-day, the Finance Member said that 
they should put forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niorneyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon him that they 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improve the financial position bv 
imposing fresli taxation and further retrenching expenditure. It was also necessary 
not to conceal iiom bir Otto the potential sources of revenue which instead of weak- 
ening, would strengthen the case of the Province. He felt the sources of revenue were 
such that by careful husbandry thejr would bo enabled to meet their requirements 

The object of the resolution having been gained, it was withdrawn, after which the 
Council adjourned 8%m die, ’ 



The Panjab Legislative Conncil 


Winter Session — Lahore — 21st. October to 29th. November 1935 

The PUNJA.B CRIMINA.L Lkw Amend, Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council commenced at Lahore on the 
October 1935 whou tho State Aid to Industries Bill and the Entertainment Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a select committee and circulated, respoctivoly. 
Mr. M, A. Ghani, Labour Member, opposed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that tlie State must itself start industries and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion for the re-enactment 
of tho existing Criminal Law Anieiidment Bill, relating to which th (3 Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely, Communalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the uncertainty of non -resumption of the civil disobedience. 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act came to the Government at tho 
time of tho last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd in tho course of his speech 
recommending the enactment of the measure. He said that the prompt application of 
the Act on the eve of the jubilee celebrations in May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of whioii was arrested in possession of a revolver. Terrorism had not 
yet disappeared from the province and at the same time Communalism and Commu- 
nism wore raising their head. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit^ Shaikh Mohammad Sadiq and Ghaudhury Asadullah 
opposed its ro-cua(;tmout, Mr. Nanak Chand stating that Communalism was due to 
separate electorates and Communism and Terrorism were duo to deeper causes 
requiring a radical remedy. 

22nd. OCTOBER : — The feelings aroused by tho Shahidgimj agitation loomed 
large during to-day’s debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
Bill, when several Muslim members attacked tho measure as a weapon which was 
demonstrably capable of mischief.” 

Shaik Abdul Ghani said that the exacerbation of the Shahidganj trouble was 
entirely due to the deportation, in the first instance, of Moulana Zafar Ali and 8ayed 
Habib. Ho further said that tlie repeated application of tho Act, after the Rawalpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 leaders was due to wrong information that civil 
disobedience was to be launched. 

On the other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sai’dar 
Aigan Singh snpj)orted the rneasurti on the ground that powers were necessary in 
the hands of the Government to put down terrorism. 

^ A notable opponent of the Bill w.as Chowlhiinj Chhotluram, Loadin’ of tlie Unionist 
Parly, the largest party in the Council, who said that terrorism and Communism were 
non-existent in the Punjab and tliat there was no chance of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement. In the course of the debate, the Government announced that 
they were prepared to consider the limitation of the “life” of the Bill. 

24th. OCTOBER The Government motion for the consideration of the Ihll was 
earned to-day without division being challenged. Before the motion was put to vote 
Mr. Mukundnlal Pun (Urban Party) said that if the Bill were at all passed it should 
bo passed with threefold restrictions, as to the time, particular crimes, duration of 
respective orders. 

Tho Finance Member^ ^ replying to the debate, referred to the application of tho 
measure to Sliahidgauj agitation and said that tlie Goveimraent was soory that it had 
to use the measure in connection with the Shahidganj affair. He assured the House 
that in case of an amicable settlement of tho aliair, the Government would be pre- 
pared to release all undortrial prisoners as also others not convicted for violence and 
^0 deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. Ho said 
the Government would abide by this assurance oven if the Shahidganj agitation were 
oontmued, provided it was on oonstitutionai lines, 

85 
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Aiter the motion for consideration was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting tlxe duration of the Bill's ^dife". Mr. Puri's and Sardar Gurbachan Singh's 
amendments limiting the life of the Bill to two and three years respectively being 
rejected, Choudhri Eiasat Alfs amendment limiting the life of the Bill to five years 
was carried. 


Public Utility Services Bill 

25tli. OCTOBER An echo of the dispute between the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in the threat by 
the former to cut off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in the Council when the Finance Member introduced the Punjab Control of Piiblic 
Utility Services Bill which empowers the Government to control the Public Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or water to the public or any system of public conservancy or sanitation in case dis- 
continuance of supply of such service is contemplated. The Bill was circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. 


Criminal Law Amendment Bill (contd.) 

During the clause by clause discussion of the Bill several non-ofiicial members 
pressed the Government for assurances that internees would be given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the case of internees should be placed before an inde- 
pendent judge soon after internment. 

The Finance Member stated that the present pi'actice was that the cases of inter- 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months. Uo t3xpressed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as lie had no time to consider these suggestions. 

After clause 3 was amended to limit the period of iniornraont or extornraent to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 9. The 
remaining clauses were disposed off quickly. 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by the Council. Amendments seeking 
to confine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
communists only and limit the period of internment and externmont under the 
provisions of the Act to one year were passed, Government accepting tliem. The 
Bill was referred to a committee in order to make the consequential changes. 

Suppression of Immoral Tkaific Bill 

28lb. OCTOBER :—Tho Select Committee rejiort on Pandit Nanakchand's Bill 
for Suppression of Immoral Traffic w^as presented to tlio Council to-dcay and the 
second reiwling of the Bill was passed, with minor amendraeiits. The Bill was referred 
to the Select Committee for making the consequential alterations. The Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on the 
earning of prostitution and procuration and importation oF women for prostitution. 

Debtors Protection Bill 

At the end of the day, Pao Bahadur Choturam's Debtors Protection Bill, which 
provides for additional security for debtors, was taken up for consideration on a 
motion that it bo referred to a Select Committee. Discussion was i>roceediug wlion 
the Council adjourued. 

29lh. OCTOBER r—Tho Bill was referred to a Select Committee by the Council 
to-day, the Governmout not opposing the motion. 

Tliat moasures such as this would only help to spread Socialism was the argument 
advanced by Shriinati Lekhawati Jalw, in opposing the measure. Tliere was no need 
for the present Bill in view of the existence of the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness 
Bill. It was already difficult, if not impossible, to realise debts and this Bill would 
make the situation worse. 

Sardar Sampuran Singh, supporting the motion, said that the Bill sought to 
remove malpractices m the money-lending jjrofession. 

S ing to the debate, the mover said that barring one or two provisions there 
ling new m the Bill, boveral Judges of the High Court liad approved of the 
measure and opposition to It was conlmod to the money-lending classes who formed 
only nine per cent of the population. 
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Mr. D. J. JBoyd^ Finauoo Member, announced that wliile the Government were not 
opposing the Rill, they were not committed to any of its provisions. 

A non-official Bill for free primary ^ compulsory education for girls in the Punjab, 
moved by Mrs. Lekhawati Jain was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Non-Official Resolutions 

lit. NOVEMBER:— In the Council to-day, a non-official resolution, moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Din Malak^ recommending to the Government to allow District 
Boards to elect non-official Chairmen in cases whore a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-official mombors to that eirect and without obtaining the 
Government’s approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
official or non-official chairmen to take place by ballot, was rejected by 44 votes 
to 10. 

Another resolution moved by Mr. 8, S. Gurbachan Singh, recommending to the 
Government the ajjpointmout of a Committee of non-official mombors of the 
Council to consider the question of introduction of regular moral instruction in 
primary and secondary scliools and to suggest other adequate measures to im];)rove 
the moral discipline in schools was withdrawn by the mover, following an 
assurance given by tlie Minis! or for Education and I ho Director of Public Instruc- 
tion that tho Education Department was already doing its best in the matter 
and promising to give consideration to tho suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution. 

4tb. NOVEMBER :-“In tho ('Council, to-day, a non-official I’osolution moved by Shri- 
matt Lekhivati Jain^ recommending to the GoVornment to change tho electoral rules of 
local bodies in such a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as candidate for tho rnemborship of tho local bodies within his magisterial 
jui’isdiction was rejected. 

A second nou-ofiicial resolution recommending to the Government to assess 
land revenue in accordance with the principles on which income-tax was levied 
was still under discussion when tho House adjouimed till November 11th. 


I 


SlIAHIDGANG MoSQUE DEMOLITION 

1 Uh. NOVEMBER :~At question time in tho Council to-day Mr. D. J. Boyd, 
Finance Member, revealed, in rejdy to a question by Pir Akbar AH, that in order to 
avoid the situation, assuming tlio dimensions it did, the question of reserving the 
Shahidgung under the provisions of tho Ancient Monuments Act was considered, but 
rejoctea as irai)racticable in tlie circumstances. . , i. n 

Yohement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government had connived at the 
demolition of tho Sahidganj Mosquo by the Sikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Government spokesmen, characterised a debate on tho demand for a supplementary 
I’l’ant of Rs. 72,670 for additional police in connection with tho Sahidganj agitation 
or six mouths with. ofToct Bum Aug. 1, in the Council to day. i .i i. 1 . 1 , 

Gkaudhri Afzal Hague, the Ahrar leader, opposing the demand alleged that the 
Government liad connived at the demolition. He alleged that the inilitaiy officers 
were aware on tho night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com- 
menced, that the mosque was going to bo demolished. 

The Finance Member — That is an absolute lie. 

Chaudri Alladad Khan : Mr. President, this is unparhmentaij. 

The President hold that it was unparliamentary and requested tho Finance Mem- 

^^^T^e ""^^Finance ^\tember withdrawing the word die’ said that ho meant that the 
statement made by the speaker was incorrect. „ 

Chatidhri Afzal llaq continuing said that the Government were ^ J 

crane had been taken into the Gurdwara for demolishiDg the mosquo and he ac s 
the Government of having supplied it. 

The Finance yLemher intervening denied the allegation. Koa 

The Chief Secretary furttier denying all allegations said that the Government had 
information that a crane was being taken to Shahidgaiij for pulling down the^m^^ 
Neither had they any previous information that the mosque 
lished.. On July 7, ho was informed by the doinity commissioner that the question of 
demolishing the mosque was going to bo discussed at the meeting of 
Prabandhak Committee the next morning. On the ^ame night at 1 a. ^ 
informed on tlie phono that the mosque was being demolished, and in order to avoid 


no 
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aay bloodshed the military was posted at 5 a. m. which was four hours after the 
demolition had started, (Cheers). 

Shetkk Mahomed SMg (Amritsar) opposed the demand and urged an impartial 
enquiry into the firing in connection with the Shahidgunj agitation. Referring to the 
assurance given by the deputy commissioner to tho Muslim deputation on July 2 that 
the mosque would not be demolished till the Government had had time to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq asked the Government if thev had examined the case before 
demolition actually oorameiiced. 

The Finance Member : Yes. 

Slmkh Mahamed Sadiq why then tho Government did not tell the subse- 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined the case. 

The Finance Member said tliat the Government did inform tho deputation that the 
Government had examined the case and had come to the conclusion that the Silths 
had the legal right to the mosque., At the same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt that the SiJchs had a moral responsibility in tho matter. 

Sheikh Sadiq continuing said that there would be no jieace in the province till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into tlie liring and com])ensation to 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of tho Sbahidgauj internees, restoration 
of .^curities of the Mnslini press and restoration of the Shahidganj moscjue. 

The Finance Member intervening pointed out tliat the restoration of the Shahid- 
ganj mosque was a sub judice question. 

Choivdhry As’Dutlah compfained against tho Sikli officers who had been put in 
charge of dealing with, the Shahidganj agitation in Lahore. Tho discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjoui’ued. 


14tli. NOVEMBER Replying to a question in the Council to-day Mr, Boyd, 
J^*i3.noe Member, said that 18 Muslims had been extoi-nod in connection with 

the Shahidgunj agitation. The Government were satisfied that theso persons 

had acted or were about to act in a manner prejudicial to jniblic safety and 
peace. The Finance Member revealed that tho oxterneos were getting subsis- 
tanco allowances ranging from Rs. 25 to 120. 

The opportunity to discuss matters relating to the Shahidgunj dispute, 

by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceoding Rs. 72,670 for 

additional police, in connection with the Shahidgunj agitation, was fully availed 
of by the Sikh and Muslim members of the Council, when the discussion on the 

aomaud was resumed to-day. Despite the whole day’s discussion in which more than 

SIX members took part, the debate had not concludea wdien the House adjourned. 

Mohamed Din (president of tho Lahore municiiial comm ttee) supportod 

the Government action in dealing with the situation arising out of tho (lemoli- 

tion of the mosque. He, however, urged the Government to roleaso the Shahidgani 
internees and restore tho securities of the Muslim newspapers, in view of tho 
change in the situation now, ^ i 


Sardar Unal Singh expressed the opinion that tlie Government waited too 
Jong before calling the military out. It was the first instance in wliieh so littlo 
force had been used. The speaker asked the Muslim members as to what 
part tiiey had played in preventing lawlessness, lie accused tho Governmont 
of \veakness in dallying with the situation and at tho same, time paid a tribute 
M magistrate, Sardar Narcndra Bingh, and the deputy commissioner 

^ handling the situation so tactfully. Councluding his speech he 

authorities that if the present state of affaiis continued, therl woud 
be an anarchy m the country shortly. ^ 

^eAar^aid that the Government had not been wise in hand- 
ng the situation, which liad become so bad that a mutiny was imminent 
fnni; . the measures takeu by tho Government 

Act ff^hfp exemption of svvords from the oporafion of the “s 

Mtlfietm^ ^ communal situation was stiil far frm 

want™? ““■^''“ent of ton lakhs of Muslim volunteers 

volunteers were being enrolled. 

ThaJeur Panckatn C handy the only Hindu member who oartlf'mnfofl 
dehate, supported the demaild and stated that i™ was the sS lutv S th^ 
Government to protect the legal rights of the people He felt tCt the Gov^^^^ 
ment should have suppressed the agitation in the begffing 
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iSth. NOVEMBER:—Tlie Council carried to-dav by a majority of 14 votes to 24 
the demand for a supplementary grint of Rs, 72,670 for additional police in connec- 
tion with the Shahidganj dispute. 

During the debate the Muslim members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Sikhs while the Sikhs accused 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation. The Government spokesmen 
firmly denied the charges, pointing out that the Government had adopted tha 
only possible course under the circumstances. 

‘Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of facts’— with these 
words the Finance Member, Mr. Boyd characterized the charges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shahidganj debate. To the epithets, the 
president ruled that ^foul calumny and mean attack’ were unparlimentary 
whereon Mr. Boyd withdrew the words. 

Mr. Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excollent. For the first time in history such care and "restraint was exercised, 
only 23 shots being fired though fire was opened on ten occasions. 

Referring to the release of the internees, the Finance Member said that since 
his announcement in the Council on Oct. 10 there was no improvement in the 
Shahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra- 
tions, enrolment of volunteers and a throat of civil disobedience. Ho appealed 
to the House to support the grant in view of the continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province. 

The Finance ^ Member, referring to the allegation that the Government had 
supplied the winch for pulling down the Shahidganj mosque, said that the 
position was as stated by Sardar Sampuran Singh, that that winch was obtained 
from the Sikhs. He added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, but in view of the fact that the conduct of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no step was taken 
by them without the Government’s approval, the Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary. 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as the legal rights were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Government must adhere to their position. 

Kunwar Hemraja Sinoh pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by the 
conduct of the Lahore public, this expenditure should be levied on them and not on 
the whole province. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit^ supporting the grant, said that the Government had 
committed a grave blunder in exempting the sword from the operations of the Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslims to avoid bloodshed in the name of religion. 

Criminal Law Amend. Bill (contd) 

18 th. NOVEMBER : — The Punjab Criminal Law‘ Amendment Bill as amended, was 
passed bj the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 15. It will be recalled that 
a non-omoial amendment, restricting the" life of the Bill to fivo years, was accepted 
by the Council earlier. 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up bv the Council to-day, Chaudhry 
Allahdad Khariy opposing the Bill, said that it snould be so restricted as to apply 
to terrorists or civil resistors only. When the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being enacted in 1932, the Finance Member had assured that it would not bo used 
against persons except terrorists and civil resistors. He pointed out that during tho 
recent Shahidgunj agitation the Act was applied and leaders of the agitation wore 
deported. 

Mr. Nanak Chand Pandit thought that tho shadow of the Shahidgunj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the House who without considering its consequences 
had supported the Bill. Ho characterized tlio Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency powers to 
deal with non-existent movements was unjustified. 

The Finance Member^ referring to Mr. Allah Dad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, said that the assurance referred only to one clause and not 
to the whole Bill. 

Mrs. Lekhwati Jain also opposed the Bill. The Bill was put to vote and carried 
by 47 votes to 15. 
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PuiXjAB State Aid to Industries Bill 

Tho TTouso then proceodod to discuss the Punjab State Aid to Iiidustrios Bill as 
lopoi'tod by tlie select comraittee which was presented by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government. Tins J]ill aimed at providin^^ state aid to industries in tfie province. 
Al)Out 80 anKuuIraonts liad already been tabled by non-odicial members. To-day the 
Jloii.se discussed for an iiour an amendment moved by Mr. M. A. Gkam^ labour leader, 
which v'as ovontually rojocted by an overwhelming majority. The Amendment sought 
that two representalTves each of laboui*, agrieulturists and industrialists, should on 
tho Board of Indnsiih's instead of one from tho Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce and one from the Indian Chamliers of Commerce. Tlie Council then adjouimed. 

IStb. NOVEMBER :-Tlic second reading of the Bill was passed to-day by the 
Council. Several noii-ofhcial amondmonts were moved but barring one or two minor 
anuuidmeids all wore rcjechMl. Tbo iJousc divided on non-oflicial ameudmonts which 
sought that profoi'OMco sliould be given to industries whicli consumed tho agricultural 

or mineral products of tlie jirovince. It was rejected by 4G votes to 28, the Govern- 

rneui 0[jposing. 

Another amoiidmont moved by the Labour rejiroseutativo desired that labour sliouId 
be represented on tlio board of industries for giving advice to tho local Government 
for which provision liad boon made in tho Bill. 

The Minihtcr for Local Self-Oovernmmt^ tho mover of the Bill, opposing the 
arnendmont, said that tlie Oovornraent could not ^ agree to give rofiresentaiion to 
organized labour alone as the interests of unorganized labour would not be repre- 
sented if tho amendment was accepted. The amendment was defeated. 

An official arneiidmeat seeking deletion of the proviso made ^ hy the select 
commJttoe to tiio chaise relating to ]) 0 wers to grant loans restricting interest on 

loans advari(j(.;d by the Govuramont to 1 per cent. ^ more than the rate of interest 

paid by tlio local <roveniniont on the latest loan raised by tliom was carried. 

After tho second reading was passed the Bill was Jreforred to the drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments. 


The Debtors Protection Bill (Contd.) 

2l8t NOVEMBER:— Tiio Punjab Debtors’ IVotection Bill, as amended by the 
iSele(;t Comrriiiti'e, was taken up in tho Council to-day. The Bill which was 

sjioiisored hy Mr. Choudhri C hJfotaraia^ presenting tho Bill, ajqioaled to the House 
to kecj) in view tho interest of 90 per cent of tlie population of the Province 
wlio wer(‘ indebted. The Bill received tlie suppoi't of Judges, Deputy Commi- 
ssioners and oth.crs, and contained nothing new except one or two edauses regarding 
licensing of morn'y lending. \i‘p^’a!iu'.r to the lliiulu beuchoSj Mr. Chhoturam said 
that his Bill was a test of of tho Hindu Babbaites for the masses. 

(Sixtv-three lakhs of Hindus were indebted, whereas the Bahiiqars n^ore only 
40 , (Xa) in nunibcr. If Hindu members Avould oppose his Bill they could not chum 
to r«>]»fvscnt Hindus. He was sure that his Party and tho Biklis would support 
his Bill, wiiich had been improved to a great extent in tho Bolect 

Committee. , t x-. 

Rapt Narcndarruiih, leader of the Nationalist Hindu Party, who initiated the 
opposition to tho Bill, said that tlio Bill \vas too drastic, too one-sided and 
premature. It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 
tlie Kelief of Imhddedness 'Act. It would not help samindars and would make 
tlie work of conciliation between zaminders and money-lenders more difficult. 

If tho Bill was passed, decree- holders would find it dimcult, if not impossible, 
to realise their money. . ^ ^ 

Hai Bahadur Muherji roiiresenting the commercial interests m tbo 

Council, said if the Bill was ' passed, the credit structure of tho province would 

collapse. Ho referred to the resolutions passed by various commercial bodies 
opposing tbo Bill. . ^ -i 

Rai Bahadur Mukundlal Puri opposed the Bill, while Sardar Arjan Singh suppor- 
ted it. Siirimati Lekhwati Jain also opposed tho Bill. 

MeSvSrs. Choudhri Riyascit AH Mohamad Flyat Quereshi and Sardar Sampuran 

Sifwh suppoiting the Bill pointed out that the principle of the Bill had been 

accepted oy the Douse and therefore there should do no opposition at this 

stage. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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MBTofes Protection bill loy 

Suppression of Immoral TBAmo Bill (Contd.) 

Eai’lier. the House passed’ the third reading of tlio Suppression of Immoral 
Traffic Bill without discussion. 

The Debtors’ Protection Bill (Contd.) 

22nd. NOVEMBER Bahadur Sewak Ram opposing the motion for taking 

the Bill into consideration to-day, said that he saw in the Bill an attempt to suppr( 3 ss 
the minority community and he appealed to the Government not to be a i>arty to this 
legislation. 

Ghoudhury Ram Sewak said that there was nothing in the Bill which debarred 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other persons. 

Mr. Nanakchand Pandit^ opposing the measure, pleaded tbe cause of a poor 
villager who, ho said, would be deprived of any credit in his village if the Bill was 
passed. What could a poor villager do when he was in urgent need of money, if 
credit was made difficult by the passage of tlio Bill. The sf^eaker assured his wliolo- 
heartod support to any measure that would kill Shylocks. Gn the other Juind, a poor 
man wanting money would only be compelled to part with his belongings to raiso 
cash, if the Bill was passed and the moneylending profession would bo made 
diflioult. What was dishonourable in a inoneylender’s profession ? Hinduism was not 
against moneylending and if the Muslim religion discountenanced it, tiio Muslims 
should not try to impose their religious views on other eommuiiities in tlio province. 
There was injustice, inequity and illegality in the provisions of tbe Bill which 
sought to deprive a decree-holder of tho fruit of his elforts to realize his debts. The 
speaker referred to the oiforts made in 1923 to introduce a similar Hill for tho 
registration of moneylenders in the Assembly on whicii the Government of fudia 
after collecting the opinions of various local (Jovernments came to the coiiclusiou 
that the task of registration would bo impossible and tho measure would cut at tho 
root of tho rural credit system. Mr. Boyd, Finance Member e.KpIaining tho Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards tho Bill, said that the Government ban symr-alliy witli tho 
principles of tho Debtors’ Protection Bill but its altitude was | 'u\ (ij fairness 

to creditors, and (2) tho avoiding of anything which might dislocate tho credit 
system. He then indicated those clauses which tfio Government would bo sup]iorting 
either in the present or amended form. Tho Finance Memb(3r said that tho Govern- 
ment would mainly oppose the proposal for the registj*atiou of moneylonders which 
in tho opinion of tlie Government was undosii'ablo and impracticable. 

Rao Bahadur Chhoiturani^ tho mover of tho Bill, relied to the criticu’sm 

levelled against the Bill and pointed out that some of tJio mombers had described 
his Bill as a revolutionarv, communist and socialist measure, but dn fact tlioro was 
nothing of those in his Bill and it was purely a measure to protect debtors. In 

regard to tlie proposal of T-o.ri'-tratui:’: ranney lenders, bo said that this system was in 
force in England since PJOU, wliinh had not turned into a Commuuisi and socialist 

country, ifis motion that tho Bill bo taken into consideration was put to tho house 

and carried. Tho council thou adjourned till tho 25th. 

25th. NOVEMBER :'-Tiiree of the closest divisions occurred to-day on am(3ndnao/its 
to the Bill resulting in a victory for the Government twice ami defeat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on all occasions. 

Disorderly scones were witnessed during the second division when the President 
had to warn members against using force m canvassing votes. Seeing meinbors sl.ill 
(ianvassiug in tlie Hall, tho President warned them that only one minute was left for 
voting and division lobbies accordingly were closed before two members j'oachcd tho 
Government lobby. In the meantime, however, tho President announced that ho was 
under a misapprehension that tho time allowed was three minutes, but that actually 
it w’'as six minutes, and allowed the two members to vote. The result of the division 
had not been announced, when overriding his previous ruling, tho 1 ’resident ruled six 
minutes was to be counted from the ringing of tho division 53011 and, therefore, can- 
celled the votes of tho two members. 

The Government amendment sought to substitute the words “to other soui\!os of” 
in place of “to other land owned and possessed by” in the clause relating to tho par- 
tial exemption of land in, execution of decrees, wliich read as follows : “Such portion 
of judgment debtors” laud shall be exempted from temporary alienation as in tho 
opinion of the Collector, having regard to other land owned and [lossessed by tlio 
judgment-debtor, is sufficient to provide for tho maintenance of the judgment-debtor 
and his family, 
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The President ruled that the amendment be split into two, one for deletion of the 
words ‘‘other land owned and possessed” and the ‘other tor substitution of words 
“to other sources of.” 

The House divided on both the amendments ; the first was carried by 88 to 37 
votes and the second was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

The third amendment moved by Pir Akbar Ali desirM that the words “to other 
sources of personal income of” be inserted in place of the words “to other land 
owned and possessed by” which had already been deleted through the Government 
amendment. 

The Government opposed the amendment, which was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

Earlier* in the day, me House passed without discussion the first -.three clauses of 
the Bill. 

The Government moved an amendment to clause 4 relating to the period of 
temporary alienation, limiting the period to twenty years as provided only in case 
of statutory agi’iculturists. Mr. A. F. Askwith^ Home Secretary, moving the 
amendment said that unless the representatives of non-statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be included in the purview of the clause, Government could 
not but oppose any extension of the principle of the Land Alienation Act. 

Mr. Choudhri Ckhotturam and members of the Rural Party, opposing the 
Government amendment, opined that there was no reason why protection, which had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not be extended to all agriculturists. 
They further contendecf that by accepting the Government ajtiondment, the Bill 
would become a class measure. f 

Raja Naredranath and other members of the Hindu Benches, supporting the 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statutory agriculturists in the belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for liquidation of their debts. It would bo unjust to limit that security to 
the prejudice of moneylenders. 

Finance Member^ explaining the Government position, said that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any act which was unconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain class under the Land Alienation Act could not bo 
extended to other classes, without the consent of the party. 

The amendment when put to vote, was carried. The Council then adjourned. 

26 tli. NOVEMBER The Rural Unionist Party won three out of four divisions to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite the strenuous and combined 
opposition of the Government and the Hindu Party. With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party carried evorytliing before them. 

Following yesterday’s tussle in the Council over Clause 5, Uao Bahadur 
Chhoturam announced in the Council to-day, when it resumed discussion on the 
Clause, that an agreement had been reached between the Government and his Party 
(Unionist Party) over the clause, and lie moved tho follow ing frcbli Clause in place 
of the originaf clause : “Such portion ot the judgment debtor's land shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in the opinion of tlie Collector, having regard to the 
judgment debtor’s income from all sources, except such as is independent on the will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of the judgment debtor 
and the members of his family, who are dependent on him.” 

The mover stated that Clause 5 as amended yesterday had been rendered meaning- 
less and that he was glad that an agreement had been reached on the new clause that 
he had moved between the Government and his party. 

Hindu members complained that the new clause was being introduced at short 
notice. 

The President took the sense of the House, which favoured introduction of the new 
clause and I)r, Clihotturam’s amendment to this effect was put to vote and carried. 

By an amendment to Clause 9, Mr. Ckhotturam wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to the contrary, the ancestral property in the hands of the subsequent holder 
shall not be liable to attachment in execution of decree or order of court relating to 
debt incurred by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anything to tho 
contrary contained in any other enactment for the time being in force”, as it stood in 
Bie original clause. 

Tlio Government opposed the amendment which was, however, carried by 43 to 36 
votes. The House divided again on Clause 9 on another amendment which was carried 
by 45 to 34 votes, Government opposing. 
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Clause 10, pr*oviding for exemption of standing crops and trees, except sugarcane 
and cotton, from attachment ‘or sale was also -.carried despite the Government and 
Hindu opposition by a majority of eight votes. 

Mr. Makundalal Furi^ Hindu Party, opposing the clause, said that if standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor would sell them before they were ripe 
and the creditor would not be able to execute his decree. 

Mr. Boyd^ Finance Member, stated that the statutory agriculturist’s land was already 
exempted from attachment under the Alienation Act and sanction had been given to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The House then adjourned till the 28th. 

28th. NOVEMBER The discussion was resumed to-day on clause 11 of the Bill. 
The clause provides that where an application to execute a’ decree not being a decree 
granting an injunction, has been made, no order for execution of the same decree shall 
be made upon any fresh application ^ presented after the expiration of six years from 
the date or the decree as long as a judgment debtor had not fraudulently or forcibly 
prevented the execution of a decree. 

By an amendment Mr. Afulcundlal Puri wanted to exclude from this period of 
six years such periods as would be spent on deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputes, as also the period for which a judgment debtor may have been absent 
from British India etc. Bat the amendment was rejected. 

Opposing the clause Pujidit Nanak Chand accused the Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of his dues. He characterized the 
bill as a daylight robbery. 

Choudkuny Chotu Ram^ the mover of the Bill, said that the question before the 
House was to reduce the period of execution of a decree from 12 years to six years. 
Twelve years were too long and induced indifference not only in the decree-holder, 
but also in the creditor. By reducing the period they would be making the decree- 
holder more vigilant than now. 

The clause was carried without division. Clause 1.2 providing that the burden of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to have been paid by a money-lender aotnally 
passed, shall bo on him (money-lender) mot with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the (jlovernmont. 

Mr. Anderson, legal remembrancer, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
the creditor tlio j'osult would be that he would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately have to be paid by the debtor. He said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of litigants to a different law of evidence. 

The House was divided on the clause which was carried by 84 to 31 votes.' 

There was again a koon opposition to the clause relating to the registration of 
money-lenders which was one of the main provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nanak Chand 
said that tlie question of registration of money-lenders was altogether new in India 
and jiad been rejected as impracticable after due' consideration in the past. 

Sir Joginder Smgh^ Minister for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee’s statistics there were nearly 1,900 agriculturist 
money-lenders and asked the supporters of the bill if they vmnted this restriction to 
be imposed on agriculturists themselves for whose benefit they were enacting this 
measure. The clause was rejected by 34 to 30 votes and the remaining seven clausea 
of the Bill relating to the registration of money-lenders also dropped auiomatically and 
the Bill, as amended, was road for the second 'time. 

Assault on Jiwan Singh Condemned 

29tli. NOVEMBER:— Galleries were fall when the House took up to-dav the consi- 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sardar Bishan Smgh to discuss tne situation 
created by a dastardly and murderous assault on Jiwan Bingh on the evening of Nov. 
26 and to urge upon the Government to take necessary steps for ensuring the 
safety of life and property in the province. The mover alleged that ^ Jiwan 

Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Muslim area and that none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend 
assailants. Ho complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of the law. 

Sardar Buta Singh deplored that this was not tlio first instance when such 
cowardly acts had been committed in Lahore. Such crimes were against the 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them in no uncertain 
manner. He urged the Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 

w 
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oonderned and further to suppress the communal pr®*®- He _51^ f 
the Muslim councillors to take the place of false -leaders who were misleading 

Ahmed Yar Khan Daultana reiterated that such 
strongest condemnation. The Muslim councillors had condemned and would conunue 

to condemn such acts. . , , tTo jifltAd 

Ohaudhry Afzal Eaq joined in the condemnation, of such assadts. He asaw 

the Government to place the facts in full regarding . 

public, as that would clear all misapprehension which lay at the lOOt of sucn 

Pandit Nanak Chand, welcoming the condemnation of such 
members, appealed to the Government to hold the scales evenly e 
different communities. that 

Sardar Ujjal Singh, whose speech was frequently 
Jiwan Singh was left blooding on the street till a yu^g fnrfh- 

rescue. He added that strong condemnation of such acts had not 
coming from Muslim leaders. He urged the Goyernraont to treat 
where such incidents took place, an they treated Chittagong in Bengal and. impos 

^^SirSopmXr Singh, Minister of Agriculture, said that it w.is with a deep sense of 
humiliation that he was taking part in the debate. "While standing on the 
great changes in the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among tnemse ves, 
Ignoring the vital issues. He exhorted the memoers to carry the condemnation oi suon 

acts outside the walls of the House.. . , -.r v -.r « 

Sir Firozkhan Noon, Minister of Education, emphasised that no Muslim, ii ne was a 
Muslim, could condone such acts which were against the very fundamental principles 
of Islam. Ho appealed to tho press not to bring the communal factor before tne 

public and agreed with the suggestion that demonstrations should be stopped. 

The Finance Member said that the Government had deplored such acts more man 
others, as apart from humanitarian aspect, such incidents afvyays had germs of trouble 
in them and the Government were most anxious to avoid a flare-up of communal 
feelings. He hoped that this would be the last of assaults. W^hile it was not detinitely 
known yet tliat this particular case was a communal one or otherwise the GoverMent 
were doing their best to avert such incidents. W^hat was needed was a calm atmos- 
phere and ho appealed to the House to bring about such an atmosphere which all 
the more necessary on the eve of the introduction of reforms. He assured the 
speakers that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of the Governm^t 
and explained that action was being taken by tho police in preventing such acts. He 
added that investigations had shown beyond doubt, that there was no organized move- 
ment behind such incidents. Tho motion was put to the vote and (tarried. 


Two Bills Carried 

The Cciiiicil next discussed tho third reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an official bill) and the Punjab Debtors Protection Bill (non- official) both of wbioh 
were passed. The Council then adjourned Bine die. 
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August Session — Nagpur — 8th- August to 17th- August 1935 


Official Bills Passed 

The August session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 8th. August 1935. After formal business the IIouso transacted official 
legislative business. The House passed into law two important Bills — the C, P. Wild 
Birds Animal Protection Bill and the C. P. Courts Amendfnent Bill which sought 
to amend the C. P. Court Act of 1917 in order to make it applicable on the establish- 
ment of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, Mr. E. Gordon, the Debt Conciliation 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and the C. P. Adjustment and Liquidation 
of Industrial Workers Debt Bill based on the recommendation of the royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liquidation of workers’ unsecured debts was 
referred to the Select Committee. 


Parsi Festivals Holiday 


9th. AUGUST The monotony of the Council was broken for a time to-day, 
when Khan Bahadur Tarapore made a humorous speech, when he demanded 
three new public holidays in connection with Parsi festivals. 

Mr. Tarapore referred to the fact that I\arsis were an important minority in 
the Province and had contributed materially to its industrial development. Tbo 
new holidays wliicli he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay. 

Mr. Iftiker A//, Rai Bahadur Dadu Dwarkanath Singh supported the granting 
of one holiday. 

he had to oppose the resolution, Mr. Roughton^ 
notwithstanding the fact that that body of hard worked 
servants needed more liolidays for recreations and 
opposed to any increase in the number of holidays, 
opposed -similar requests from Jains, Sikhs, Ilinaus 
Finanue Committee appointed in 1932 had expressed the 


Greatly regretting that 
Chief Secretary, said that 
persons, viz, "(loveriiment 
rest, the'OovornraeDt were 
They had uniformly 
and Muslims and the 


same view. The resolution was pressed to a division and carried by 32 votes to 20. 

Industrial Education 


The Government policy on the question of industrial education -was clearly 
explained by Mr. Owen^ Director of Public Instruction. The Province, he said, 
was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively wore small. In^ recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to tlie subject of 
spending annually Rs. 1,22,921 in maintaining ten industrials schools. The 
Governments were not prepared to incur further exponditui*o, for, Mr. Owen 
said, no^ scheme of vocational training was likely to be successful which was out 
of relation witli the existing induvStrial development. 

The Benda Incident 


10tb. AUGUST :—The adjournment motion to discuss the “serious riot, arson and 
murder which wOvS recently committed by soldiers of the King’s Regiment at the 
village of Benda, near Jubbulpore” was" taken up to-day and the motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr. AT. P. Fande^ moving the adjournment motion, recalled the circurastanoes 
attending the incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by the authorities ooncerned. He wanted an assurance that such 
oocurrenoes would hot be reported in the future. 

The Home Member, Mr. Rao^ explaining the Government’s position read out the 
Government of India’s Communique of July 24 and added :—“The Government recognises 
that the occurrence was most regrettable and tJie House may rest assured that both 
Civil and Military authorities were doing their best to bring the guilty persons on 
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both sides to justice. The Court of Enquiry has not yet given its findings and I 
cannot, therefore, anticipate them but the Government are satisfied that enquiries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I can only ask the iloiise to wait until the 
enquiry is complete.” . , 

The motion was supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Ramahai 
Tambe^ the only woman member. ^ i , 

The Chief Secretary, Mr. N, K. Roughton^ intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King's Regiment to the family 
of the deceased villager was not by way of compensation but should he considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the family. Tho Civil and Military authorities were 
still investigating the incident. Tho Government were receiving reports day to day 
and were keeping closest touch with tho developments. The Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police was on the spot at present. The crucial problem was tho difficulty 
of identification. He hoped within a very short time investigations would conclude 
and ho appealed to tho mover to withdra'w the motion. 

Several members complained that the Government liad not taken action so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed since the occurrence. Tho motion 
was carried without division, after which tho House adjourned. 

Debtors Relief Bill 

12lh. AUGUST In tho Couniul to-day, the Debtor’s Relief Bill whicli underwent 
considerable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by tho Home Member, 
Mr. Raghavondra Eao^ who -said that if a law of this kind -remained in force for three 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to create in tlie mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecurity leading to tlie restriction of the movement of capital 
from creditors to debtors. The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and be mentioned 
several Government measures for affording relief to tho distressed agriculturists. The 
Bill was defeated by 20 to 36 votes. 

Tenancy Amend. Bill 

The House also rejected tho Tenaney Amendment Bill by 12 to 30 votes. The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry ' and Malguzars of the 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economic depression. The 
Government opposed both the non-official Bills. 

Hindu Religious Trusts Bill 

13ib. AUGUST: — The Council devoted practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non-official Bill affecting the management " of Hindu religious and charitable 
trusts in the Province, tabled by T)r. P. 6. Desk mulch. The Bill was originally 

introduced on January 1935 and gave rise to much agitation amongst 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community. 

Visitors’ galleries which were deserted " yesterday were packed with Mahants, 
Brahmin priests and Sanatanists who had run down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch the Bill’s fate. Excitement prevailed both in and out of the 
House. 

The object of the Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public trusts and to ' ensure that trusts funds 
and trusts property wore not diverted to objects foreign to the purpose of the 
trust. It was based largely on tho Madras Hindu religious Endowments Act 

of 1927. 

In moving reference of the Bill to a select committee, Dr. Deshmukk said 
that the board which would be set iij) under tho Bill to supervise management 
of these institutions would put a stop to the squandering of funds. He asser- 
ted that public opinion supported tho Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 
Sanatanists’ objections and that he had no desire to unduly interfere ‘with 
tJio purpose of trusts. To vote against the Bill was, in his opinion, voting for 
corruption. 

Mr. R. N. Banerjee., Revenue Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 
the Government said that non-official opinion thereon was equally divided. 
Trusts in the province were small in number and their income limited. Even in 
Madras where their number was large, the system had failed there, by invol- 

ving considerable loss to the taxpayer. Tho measure involved serious inter- 
ference in religious rights, customs and sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of too great importance to be decided on the counting of meads. Conclu- 
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ding, ho added that the Government could not undertake to incur any fresh 
oiiarp on provincial revenues ‘even if the Bill was enacted into law. 

Messrs. Iftikar Ali^ Rao Saheb Fulay^ D, T. Manqalmurti. T. J. Kedar 
V u supported the motion for select committee, while Seth Sheolal, 

Mr. Y. M Kale, Rai Saheb La la Jainarayan and Khan Bahadur Tar apore 
opposed tlie Bill. ^ 

Mrs. Rarnabai Tamhe^ Mr. K. P. Pande and Mr. Jhunilal Verma. however, 
lavoured recirculation of the Bill. 'While sympathising with the aims and objects 
01 the Bill, they felt that certain provisions thereof were of a contentious 
nature. 

Closure was applied for by Mr. Mangalmurti at tlio end of four hours* 
debate, but several members desired to state tlieir views on the Bill. Opposi- 
tion to closure was, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17. 

Mr. Verma's motion for recirculation of the Bill witli a view to eliciting 
public opinion thereon w'as them pressed to the division and carried by 2§ 
Government members were given the choice of free voting, but European 
officials abstained from voting. 

Locil Self-Govt. (2nd. Amend.) Bill 

The House also agreed to Mr. M. P. KolhSs motion for reference of his C. P. 
Bocal Self-Government (second amendment) Bill, No. 10 of 1933, to a select 
committee. The Bill sought to preclude any person from residing within municipal 
limits for election, selection or appointment as Chairman, Y ice-chairman or member 
of a District Council or Local Board, unless ho possesses qualitieation of a 
voter under the Act, is resident within any circle and is otherwise qiiaUfied 
under the Act. The Government did not oppose the motion. The Council then 
adjourned till the 15th. 

Libellous Press Comments on Members 

o Trr^^^’ :~In the Council to-day, after the question-time, the President Mi’. 

o,n ,A, hizwi made the following statement with regard to alleged libellous comments 
oil tho members of the Council : — 

“I have observed with regret that at times libellous comments appear in the 
columns of the newspapers concerning tJio conduct of iion'ble members of this 
ilouse. As the spokesman of tJiis House and as the guardian of its privileges, I 
cannot allow them to go unnoticed. My definite opinion is that if an hon’ble member 
lb libelled outside with regai’d to his conduct on the floor of the House, J must pro- 
tet hirn as far as I can. In the future if such comments appear, J would request 
the hon ble members to bring tiiem to my notice and I shall myself be on the look- 
out for them.” 

Ihe President then announced that Mr. T. J. Kedar, Opposition Leader, had 
given notice to move an adjournment of the House to discuss tho demands of peasants 
from \Yardha who are at present in Nagpur. 

Kedar intimated tho withdrawal of his motion, as negotiations wero at present 
proceeding to reach a settlement. 

Establishment of a IIic.u Court 

16 th. AUGUST When the Hon’blo Mr. Raghavendra Rao made a supple- 
mentary demand of one rupee for additional expenditure in connection with 
the establishnient of a High Court in tho Province on January 9 next, Mr. R. A. 
Kaniikar raised a debate urging that the High Court should be maimed mostly 
bv members of the bar and that the claims of members of the judici:il service 
should receive duo consideration at the hands of the Government. Mr. 1). T. 
ti angalmurti supported him. 

In reply, the home Member referred to tho Local Government’s letter dated June 
30, 1934, to the Government of India on tho subject and said that under Section 101 
of the Government of India Act, out of six judges, tw^o, including the Chief Justice, 
will be barristers, two members of the L 0. B. and the remaining will belong to 
either of these two edasses or may be judicial officers or pleaders. That w^as the posi- 
tion of the Government then and it was so to-day also. The demand was then carried. 

Salaries Cut 

The hon. Mr. B. Q, KhapardPs demand for Es. 88,016 for restoring tho cuts in 
salaries of employees of the Transferred Departments was responsible for a vigorous 
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attaok on the Government’s policy in the matter. It may be recalled that in March 
last, tlie Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cuts on the ground of 
financial stringency. Subsequently, expenditure to restore outs in reserved depart- 
ments was certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act. The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Gqvernment 
servants of all classes should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing discrimination will be recognised as unjust. They, therefore, asked the 
Council to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand. 

Several members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
was a violation of the views clearly expressed in* the House and that restoration of 
cuts in grants to local bodies was the more ))ressing need. 

The Hon. Mr, Khaparde was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 
in the salaries of Education (Transferred). Department was appreciated^ and 
there was desire to remove it. As regards grants to local bodies, they were bringing 
forward a token demand to indicate tliat the Government was examining tlie ))Ossi- 
bility of restoring cuts and that was more than a promise. 

The House agreed to the demand by 44 votes to 10. 

Supplementary demands for other Transferred Departments were also voted. 

The CouTLcil next agreed to spend Rs. 20,000 for the construction of roads in the 
Province. Expenditure under this head will be financed from the Government of India 
Koserve, under Ptoad Development Account. 

The House further agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reconstruction of. the 
C, P. Secretariat Buildings during the current year. The total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to its former condition is two lakhs. 

Moving another supplementary demand in regard to grants to local bodies for 
education and general purposes, the Hoifblo Mr. Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated the hardships imposed on local bodies by cuts in 
grants. Tliey were at present examining the question. The demand was agreed to. 

First Offenders Parole Bill 

The Hon ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first offenders. In moving that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr. Rao said : “The legal basis of probation rests on tlie power 
of the court to suspend conditionally the imposition or execution of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will be best able to achieve the reformation of the 
offender. Probation and parole ?u*e justified on the basis of their avowed reforma- 
tive influences and it has been claimed that a large percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to crime. The Bill is a modern and rational departure 
in penal treatment.” The motion was agreed to. 

Agricultural Produce Market Bill 

The Hon’ ble Mr. B. G. Khaparde next moved that the C. P. Agricultural 
Produce Market Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into law, to 
which the Council agreed. The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Coraraission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed in grain markets and prevent the agriculturists from receiving his duo 
nhare of the final price of his produce. 

Cotton Ginning Amend. Bill 

The Hon’ ble Mr. E. Gordon’s Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (C. P.) 
Amendment Bill, seeking to check certain malpractices like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of bales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon. ‘‘The Council then adjourned. 

Delimitation Committee’s Report 

17tb. AUGUST : — Yisitors’ galleries were crowded to-day when the Council 
commenced discussion on the C. P. Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencies of the Central Provinces ami Borar Legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. 

^^e fion’ble Mr. E. Gordon,, Finance Member, and President of the provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented the Committee Report and ui’ged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he said, “is not committed 
to Hie Middle Scheme or any other Scheme but considers that the tentative 
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scheme provides a suitable basis for discussiou with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of the House. .The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with the Delimitation Comittee and the discussions in the House wui be 
brought to the notice of the Hammond Committee.” Proceeding, Hon. Mr. Gordon 
said that under the India Bill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Berar would be one province. He asked the members to take this 
point into consideration while discussing the Report and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of conflicting interests. 

Mr. Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Scheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro- 
mise between conflicting interests. It was also based on the greatest common 
measure of agreement and he had no doubt that it would lead to greatest common 
harmony. (Cheers.) 

Mr. jT. J, Kedar (Opposition Leader) then moved the following amendment 

“And upon such consideration this Council is of opinion that the delimitation 
scheme should be framed on the following principles : — 

(a) That no weightage should on any account be given to Berar ; (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim seats should generally proceed on 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to bo adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength ; (c) that a tahsil should ordinarily be a unit of oonstitiieuoy ; (d) that, 
out of two seats allotted to Labour, one should be filled by Trade Union constituency : 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should be allocated to Marathi Central 
Prorinces and Jnbbulpore division ; (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 
scheduled castes, one more seat be allotted to Berar in exchange for an unreserved 
seat to bo transferred from Berar to Central Provinces. 

This Council ivS farther of opinion that a scheme based on these principles be 
prepared by the Central Provinces Government and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other schemes hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principles, w^ould be acceptable to this House.” 

In moving the amendment Mr. Kedar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar. Referring to the South Borough Commission’s 
Report he pointed out that in the pre- Reform days, the proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of C. P. was 2 to '5. Tlie Montford Reforms 
allotted 14 seats to Berar on the same proportion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of the province being the guiding principle. He urged that 
members from Berar should stick to the principle by which they had gained in the 
past. On population basis, Berar was entitled to 22 se<ats, while on the voting 
strength she was entitled to 19 seats. The Middle Scheme providod 8 seats in excess 
of the voting strength, and five of the population basis. Neither financial considera- 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
he considered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats. 

Referring to the contention of Beraris that they were entitled to more seats 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr. Kedar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic. The India Bill did not go further than conferring a special responsibility on 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spent on Berar. The mother of Parliaments coxud not concede a] demand of the kind 
made by Berar members. 

Mr. /?. A, Kanitker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move the 
following amendment to the motion of Mr. Kedar : — 

“And having considered it, this House resolves that in view of the political 
importance of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be given to Berar is extremely inade(juate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized in enacting the Government of India Act, 
1935, Berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats in the Legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should be‘ allotted at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.” . , 

In support of his contention Mr. Kanitker said that the weightage allowed to 
Muslims in the province should not he saddled on Berar only. They must also 
exclude the aboriginal population of the province while determining the voting 
strength as these classes had been separately provided for. Berar under these 
circumstances formed 24 per cent of the total population of the province and out of 
the 84 (Non-Mahomedan) divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
^erar would get 6 seats while 3 seats would be allotted to special constituauoies, 
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This was the basis on which the Middle Scheme had been framed. Mr. Kaaitker 
further stated that the case of this province was one -of a miniature federation and 
Berar was entitled to one third seats as had been provided for in the Federal 
Chambers. 

Rao Sahel) Fulay (liabour) in urging that at least one seat out of the two 
allotted to Labour should be filled by the Trade Union constituency considered 
[ that the Middle Scheme was thoroughly unsatisfactory and undemocratic as it 
ignored the basic principles formulated by the various committees and commissi- 
ons appointed by His Majesty’s Government. He supported Mr. Kedar’s 

admondment. 

Mr. G. A. Gavai (Depressed Classes spokesmen) referred to Mr. Gandhi’s 

letter recently published on the question of primary elections under the Poona 

Pact and urged that four should be the maximam instead of minimum number 

of candidates at such elections. Ho also pleaded for increased representation 
to the Depressed Classes in Berar. 

Mrs. Ramabai Tambe was at the moment satishod with the proposed arrange- 
ments for representation of women from Urban areas, 

Khan Bahadur Syed Hifazat Ali^ supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
has already had more than her due share in representation at the expense of 
other parts of the province. 

Dr. Punjab Rao Deshmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 

to have one representative at least in the future cabinet, with a view to 

safeguard the interests of Beharis. While generally agj'eeing with Mr. Kanit- 
ker’s viewpoint, he urged that the interests of rural women should not be 
sacrificed. Although Mr. Gandhi’s interpretation of the provisions on the question 

of primary election in the Poona Pact, as outlined in his letter, was not correct, 

he was prepared to agree with it to bring Depressed Classes in line with 
facilities extended to non-Mahomodans in the matter of elections. 

Mr. S. G. Naik asked for a few more seats to Depressed Classes in 
Berar. While Mr. A/. Y, Sharoef (Nagpur division Muslim) said that Berar 
need entertain no fears as regards treatment they would bo accorded by the 
Contral provinces since she had in the past been always fairly treated by the 
latter province. 

Mr. K. P. Pande complained tliat Berar had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of the Government in preference to the Central Provinces. 

Mr. Fedar’s amendment as regards representation on population basis wjis 
carried by 81 votes to 29. The clauses recommending no weigh tage to Berar 
was carried by B3 votes to 30. The clause regarding Laboui’ representation through 
a Trade Union Constituency was adopted by 27 votes to 19. 

The concluding portion of tlie amendment relating to the preparation of a scheme 
not based on the above principles was not moved. 

The House then adjourned sme die. 



The Assam Legislative Connell 

Autumn Session — Shillong — 10th. to 18th- September 1935 

The autumn session of t)ie Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
loth. September 1935. Two Government Bills, the Assam Municipal Amendment 
Bill and the Assam Local Self-Government Bill were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Select committees. The Council thou adjourned. 

ExgiTiRT INTO Ryots’ Position 

11th. SEPTEMBER: — ^The suggestion that a Committee he appointed to 
inquire into the present economic position of the ryots of the province was 
accepted by the Council to-day. 

A resolution in this respect was moved by Mr. Rohmi K. Chudhuri who recommen- 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting of the lion, the Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, the Director of Agriculture and five membeiis 
elected by the xVssam Council to inquire into the rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to suggest means for tlie amelioration of the 
ryots. The mover said that the condition of the ryots was “going from bad to 
w’orse,” while the so-called peasant proprietors were in a grave plight. He quoted 
figures to show that imports into Assam of such products as rice, molasses, 
cur, sugar, wlieat, gliee aud mustard far outweighed the export of these products. 
He was of opinion that Assam’s products were not sulficiont to meet the needs 
of Assam consumers. He^-did not agree with those who held that the agricul- 
tural products of the province were lying in the granaries for want of suitable 
marketing facilities. 

The Hon. Mr. W. L. Scotty Revenue Member, while sympathising with 

the condition of the ryots, opposed the resolution on the ground that signs 
were now visible of the ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue 
returns for the last four months, he said, showed bettor realization of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding jicriod last year and the downward trend had been 
checked. The speaker assured the House that the Government were studying the 
nituation and would derive considerable benefit from the preliminary report of 
the Bengal Economic Inquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Bengal were practically 
similar. In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,700,000 maunds of tea. 

Mr. Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops liad been Idesiroyed by 

the floods owing to the want of a sufficient number of railway culverts. ‘While the 
ryots were paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in productivity and little or nothing was being done to remedy this state 
of affairs. 

Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Dutt said that Assam stood in urgent need of a 

recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessary— not to 
produce a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for improving 
agricultural produce and prices. 

Mr. W. E. D. Cooper welcomed the proposal, while Mr. Kasinath Saikia 
suggested that if the ryots could not cultivate paddy they should raise rabi 
crops, such as pulse, etc, and that the committee should look into this 

question. 

Mr. Jogendranaih Oohain said that the agricultural prices wore falling, and if 
ryots’ condition did not improve the finances of the Government would 
suffer. 

Mr. H G. Dennehy. Secretary, Transferred Departments, ^ pointed out 
that the Government hau appointed a small marketing organization in Assam 
which had already collected valuable data on which work could proceed. The 
Govermaent would take the Oouucil and the public inti their confldenci when 

27 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received. Furthermore, the Commissi- 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots. The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, from the 
financial point of view, for the organizing of research work for rabi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Economic Inquiry Committee would be premature in 
view of what the Government were already doing in this matter. 

The resolution was put to the vote and carried by a majority of votes. 

Toll Free Traffic on Bridoes 

Bai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta moved a resolution recommending that the recently 
constructed bridges over the Dehiug and Bikhow rivers be made toll free for all 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the Petrol Tax Fund, and as motorists had already been 
taxed they were being made to pay twice over. 

The Hon. Hai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta^ Judicial Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 
were a qiiestion of principle az to whether all major bridges should be made 
toll free that would be a different matter, but ho could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to 13 votes. 

. Other Bills 

The Couucil next took into consideration tho .d.s.sar/j Municipal Amendment Bill^ 
1934^ the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces Registration 1933 

and the Assam Municipal Amendment Bill^ 1935, It was agreed that the Assam 
Embankment and Drainage Bill 1935,^ should be circulated for public opinion. 
The Government also accepted the motion for the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to consider tho Assam Land Revenue Reassessment Bill. 1935, 

Separate University for Assam 

13tb. SEPTEMBER:— The Council to-day passed the supplementary demands for 
grants under General Administration, Police, Education and Civil Works. The demand 
for the appointment of a separate university for Assam led to a long discussion. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury,, in the course of a cut motion, sevorely criticized 
the appointment of Mr. J. R. Cunningham ou financial reasons. He was of 
opinion that the Government might have appointed one of the local ofiioers, 
like Mr. Roberts, who was then on leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time wlien Mr. Cunningham was expected to roturn, namely, towards 
the end of October. In hi.s o})iniou it was a waste of money to pay his 
passage both ways in addition to a salary of Rs. 1,250 per mensem when the work 
of collection of data for a scheme could well be done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Rs. 175 per montli by creating a post of lecturer. 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia poiuted out that tho amount now sought for, viz. 
Rs. 7,400 was a misleading one as it included only the salary of the office 

for three months, while in reply to a question only this morning the Hon’ble 

Minister had said that the special officer would finish his woi’k by March next 
wliieh meant nearly five mouths woik. 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramatali said that he had great respect for Mr. 
Cunningham, but ho was afraid that the (irovernmont had been proceeding so 
slowly m this mathn* that no scheme could be ready in time for presentation 

before the Subvention ('ommittee. Tho resolution for the establishment of the 

university was passed in the Council in May last and now it was Septem- 
ber. They had hoard that a man was being aslced to collect material and figures, 
but he had not even been appointed as yet.” 

Mr. H. G. Dennehy deprecated a discussion on the comparative merit of 
officers on the floor of the House. He informed the House that the special 
officer had already been appointed subject to sanction by tho Government of 
India and that ho would reach India by tlie end of October. As regards tho 
time to be taken, he expected the woi*k to bo finished in three months, though 
some more time might be taken for preparation of the report. 

Khan Bahadur Nuruddin Ahmed disapproved of the appointment on the ground 
that when a special committee would be sitting to examine the scheme pre- 
pared by the special officer, the latter would be out of India and this would be 
g distinct disadvantage. 
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Khan Sahib Maulavi Mahmad AU did not appreciate the views of the Assamese 
members in disapproving^ si^oh a small expenditure as Rs. 7,500 for having 
a good special officer when they would have to spend laklis for a university. 

The Hon'ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, Education Aliuister, protested that the 
Government was doing everything ^ they could to expedite the matter, 
and that even now they were collecting material for preparing a scheme for 
the university in Assam. 

Eai Bahadur Brindabau Chandra Qosivami asked whether this task could 
not be given to another oSicor to be done with less cost. 

Mr. Qopimira Lai Das Choivdhuri said that those who were clamouring for a 
university for Assam must be prepared to pay the necessary cost for it. 

The cut motion being put the vote was lost by 30 to 13. 

Saiaut Increase in Boiler Department 

Mr. Kasinath Saihia next objected to the whole demand for Rs. 5,107 under 
Die Head “Boiler Department” to cover the extra increase of salary of the 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, tho second Assistant Boiler Inspector, and the special 
scEile of pay of Rs. 110 to Rs. 160 of the liead clerk coming from Caicatta, 
although the scheme approved by tlie Council was Rs. 70 to Rs 100. Mr. 

baikia’s main argument was that Mr. Nickels accujpted the post of Chief 
Inspector of Boiler and came on tho scale of Rs. COO to Rs. 750 while ho 

Avas in Bengal, and he saw no reason why the pay had been raised oven before 
one working season. Regarding the second Assistant Boiler Inspector he saw 

no reason for^ this appointment unless the Government could show that the 

number of boilers in the province had considerably increased. He quoted from 
the speech of the late Leader of the Ilouse, now His Excellency Sir Abraham 
number of boilers was gradually decreasing!- 

Ho added that peojile were taking to crude* oil engines for convenience and 
also to avoid botlieratiou of boi.'er examination, wliich means cleaning and 
stoppage of ivork. Furthermore, the wood fuel in garden estates was gradually 
dwindling. As regards the l>ringing of a head clerk from Bengal, he saw no 
nistifioation when the work could be managed by a man from this province, as the 
head clerk need not ho a technical man. 

Mr. Rohini Karm’r (Jhowdhury, in support -of Air. Saikia, suggested that there 
was no justification for giving a special salary to Air. Nickels when he agreed to 
come on the pay he was drawing . Bengal. He held that if this officer were not 
Willing to work on the pay off ore ; ihe Government of Bengal might be asked to give 
another officer on tho scale approved by the Council. He condemned also the bringing 
of a head fderk from outside the province. 

Mr. [V. E. D. Cooper, a representative of the Tea Planting Committee, said that 
the importation of a highly paid clerk from Bengal was an expensive luxury which* 
this province could not afford. He wanted the expense of the boiler department to 
he kept within the bounds of its income. 

Air. H. M. Prichard, Chief Secretary, said that tlie Government had scrutinised 
very carefully the expenses involved in the boiler department and tliat the Govern- 
ment had to give a higher salary to the ( hief Boiler Inspector, Air. Nickels, in 
vjew of the fact that he would have had better prospects if he had been in Bengal. 
Similarly, tho head clerk had to be paid more as ho would he in the superior grade 
had he been in Bengal. As regards the creation of a second Assistant, Inspector, he 
said it was necessary in his opinion because the number of boilers had increased. 

Mr. W. L. Scott, Finance Member, justified the higherjpay given to the Chief Boiler- 
Inspector as lie was an experienced hand. He assured the House that he hopd to 
carry on in future without extra cost. He was for an efficient boiler department. 

Redttction of Land Revenue 

14 tb. SEPTEMBER :-*-The Hon. Mr. IF. L. Scott, Finance Member, to-day, accepted 
on behalf of the Government of Assam a resolution moved by Air. Rohini Kumar 
Choudhury recommending tho grant of an adequate reduction of land revenue payable 
for the year 1935. In the course of the debate Khan Bahadur Maulavi JSuruddin 
Ahmad "said that ryots were prevented from reaping the full benefit of prices owing 
to the heavy revenue and Khan Bahadur Mumammed Alashraff and other members 
emphasised the hard time ryots were experiencing owing to repeated floods. 

The Finance Member said that in 1932 Government had given careful consideration 
to this matter and had ordered a reduction in land revenue to the extent of three 
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aanas ia the rupee. Regarding the present position of the ryots, reports had been 
received from the Commissioners of the Assam and Snrjna valleys and whether fur- 
ther reduction was necessary would be considered. 

Mr. Rohini Kumur Ckaudhury pressed for a reduction of at least 50 per cent 
in the Kamrup district where flood, famine and pestilence had reduced the ryots to 
destitution. 


Gra.nts-in-Aid to Schools 

On a resolution moved by Mr. Hirendra Chandra Chahravarty for a grant-in-aid 
of Rs. 200 for the Raja Govinda Chandra Memorial High School at Barkhola, the House 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principle on the distri- 
bution of grants-in-aid to schools. 

The Hon. Maalvi Abdul Hamid ^ Minister of Education, while sympathizing with 
the demand made by Mr. Chakra varty, pointed out that it would not be proper to take 
up the case of an individual school lioro or a school there but the cases of all schools 
in the province should be considered together. The Ministei’ als6 pointed out that on 
account of a cut motion pa>ss 0 d by the Council the Government was precluded from 
making any re-appropriation even within the allotment sanctioned by the House for 
disbursements on education. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das^ in opposing the resolution, did not think it proper to dis- 
turb the budgetary position at the fag end of the year. Ho did not like preferential 
treatment being accorded to any particular school. 

The mover of the resolution prf 3 ssed for consideration being shown to each school 
on its merit He brought to the notiee of the House that some schools were receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of tlie whole 
system of giving new grants to soliOols«» 

High Court for Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerable 
length on two resolutions. 

Mr. Kasinath Saikia's resolution^ as amended by Khan Bahadur Keramat Ali, was 
carried by the House, It recommended to the Government of Assam to take tlie neces- 
sary steps for including in the proposals to he presented before the Subvention Com- 
mittee a scheme for the establishment of a High Court in Assam. 

The Hon. Rai Bahadur Pnmiode Chandra Datta^ .judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not commit themselves to the question of 
establishment of a High Court in Assam for several reasons, one lieing that the financial 
condition of the province did not warrant the additional burden. 

Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta said that without a High Court and a Univer- 
sity, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce. 

Mr. Birendra Lai Das felt that with the provincial deficit standing at more than Rs. 
50,00,000 it was not proper to raise this issue at the moment. 

Mr. Oopendra Lai Das said it was incongruous to ask for a costly High Court 
while members were constantly pressing for remission or reduction of " land revenue. 
Great hope, he said, had been laid on subvention but they could not expect more than 
Rs. 1,00,00,000 as subvention, A High Court would cost' nothing under Rs. 2,50,000 
a year. 

Rai Bahadur Brindahan Chandra Qoswami could not see any valid reason for a 
major province like Assam not pressing for a High Court. He was surprised to see 
members shedding crocodile tears over finances. Where were they, he asked, when 
Government asked for supplementary grants yesterday for several new projects costing 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees, tn the hew Constitution the Calcutta High Court would be 
under the Government of Bengal and it was proper that Assam .should have her own 
High Court. 

^ The Rev. Mr. Nichols Roy and Mr. IV. E. D. Cooper., leader of the Planting group, 
said tliat it seemed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High Court 
but they must only indulge in the luxury when Assam could afford to pay for it. 

The resolution was put to the vote and lost by 16 votes to 23. 

Bum Raj Tenants’ Rent Reduction 

IGlh. SEPTEMBER : — Mr. Bepin Chandra Ohose moved to-day a resolution recom- 
mending the temporary reduction of the rent payable by the tenants of the Mech- 
para and Bijui ^j Wards estates by 20 per cent until normal conditions were 
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restored. He urged that the present economic distress and other calamities, such as 
floods and earthquakes, were responsible for the present plight of the tenants. 

Mr. Scott opposed the resolution on the grounds that the financial condition of 
both dfetates at the moment was poor and that in these estates there had been no 
enhancement of land revenue for many years. Also the Bijni Raj Wards estate had 
to incur a loan to run its administration. 

Maulvi Abdul Majid Ziaoshama said that the condition of the tenants in Goalpara 
was worst than those in the other districts. The motion was put to the vote and lost. 

Recruitment of Services by Competition 

A resolution was moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Mashraf recom- 
mending that, following the line adopted by Bengal, all appointments in the gazetted 
ranks bo made by competitive examinations, excepting those in the Education, 
Medical and Engineering departments. 

Mr. H. M. Prichard^ Chief Secretary, gave a brief history of the present method 
of recruitment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of examination and 
selection. He informed the House that the matter would be examined by the Public 
Services Commission which would be appointed under the Reforms. 

A discussion ensued, in the course of -which some members expressed themselves 
in favour of competitive examination while others favoured the existing method. 
The resolution was carried. 

Establishment of Land Mortgage Banks 

A resolution, brought by Mr, Kaainath Saikia^ for the establishment of Land 
Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed by the Hon. Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid, Minister-in-Charge, on the ground that even the existing banks in .lorhat 
and Gauhati were not working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Sarat Karnar Das of Cacliar strongly supported the establishment of 
Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of both zemindar and ryot. The resolution was 
ultimately rejected. 

Assam Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Council then passed the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill of 1934, brought 
by Mr. Rohini Kumar (Jhoudhury, and as amended by the Select Committee. It 
would come into force on January 1 next. The Bill sought to control amusements 
wdthin the municipal areas in the province. The main provision was that no placi 
within municipal limits shall be used for cinematographic performances, circuses or 
vari^y shows for the purpose of regular gain without the previous permission of 
the Board “and in accordance with such conditions and on such terms as the Board 
may see fit to imposo.” 

Other Non- Official Bills 

The Council also passed the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Divorces 
Registration Bill^ 1933^ brought by Maulavi Abdul Khalique Chowdhury, 

Assam Criminal Law Amend. Bill 

^ 17tb. SEPTEMBER :~The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935 was passed 

in the Council to-day. The Hon. Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta^ Judicial 
Member, explained the necessity of the Bill, 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das's amendment, seeking circulation of the Bill in order to 
micit public opinion before January 1 next, was lost as well as the amendment by 
Maulvi Abdul Kfialique (Jhoudhury^ seeking to reduce the term of imprisonment to 
one year fpm three years. 

Tne main provisions of the Bill were stated to be as follows 

•After Section 30 of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act 1934 the following 
section .shall be inserted : — ‘31— Whoever knowingly has in his possession any news- 
paper, book or other document, (a) the importation of which has been prohibited under 
the Sea Customs Act, 1878, or (b) copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited to 
His Majesty under any Law for the time being in force shall be punishable with 
imprisonment which may extend to three years or with fine or with both.’ 

“32 — whoever has in his possession any newspaper, book or other document which 
contains any words, signs or visible representations which (a) incite to or encourage, 
or tend to incite to or to encourage, the commission of any offence of murder, robbery 
daooity or criminal intimidation, or any offence punishable under the Iddian Arms 
Act, 1878, the Explosive Substances Act, 1SK)8, or under Sections 121, 121A, 122, 124, 
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326, 329, 332, 386, 399. 400, 402, 425. 436, 440 or 457, of the Indian Penal Code, or 
(b) directly express approval or admiration of any such pffenoe in a manner likely to 
encourage the commission of the offence, shall — unless he proves that he had such 
newspaper, book or document in his possession (1) in circumstances indicating that he 
did not intend that it could be used for the purpose of disseminating any doctrine 
tending to further or encourage the terrorist movement, or (11) for the purposes of 
hona fide research or study not connected with the terrorist movement — be punishable 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine or with both. 

PEESlANENT CaDRE FOR PUBUC HeaLTH DePT. 

The Council then passed the motion moved by the Bo7i. Rai Bahadur Kanak 
Lai Barna^ Minister for Looal-Self-Oovernment, recomraonding the creation of a 
permanent cadre for the Public Health Department in Assam, consisting of six 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub-assistant surgeons, BO disinfectant carriers, 74 peons and 
10 clerks, in place of the present corresponding number of temporary posts, and for 
the permanent retention of the ten temporary sub-inspoctors of vaccination. The 
schemes, which involved an estimated increase in the ultimate annual cost of Ks. 
47,000, irrespective of pensionary charges, would take effect from January 1 next. 

Other Bills Passer 

The Council also passed the Assam Municipal Ame^idme^it Bill^ 1935, the Assam 
Local Bel f -Government Amend^iient Bill 7,935, and the Benqal^ Agra and Assam 
Civil Courts (Assam Amendment) Bill^ I9'd5. In connexion with the last named Bill, 
Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to raunsiffs, as 
contemplated in the Bill, but his objection was overruled. 

Assam Delt^tation Committee’s Report 

18th. SEPTEMBER : — The Hon, Rai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta,, Judicial 
Member, in introducing the •.Government’s delimitation of constituencieB proposals, 
assured the House tiuit the debate would be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 
for their consideration. 

Matilvi Abdul Khalique Chaudhury moved an amendment, suggesting the forma- 
tion of one plural-member constituency for the three Moslem seats allotted to the 
Upper House for the Sylhet district, less Karimganj. 

Khaii Sahib Maulavi'Mahamad Ali of Karimganj and Khan Bahadur Muhammad 
Mashraff of North Sylhet opposed the amendment, the latter suggesting that the three 
seats should be distributed as follows : to North Sylhet one ; to Sonamganj plus the 
Nabiganj and Ajmiriganj thanas of the Habiganj subdivision one ; and to South Sylhet 
and the rest of Habiganj one. The amendment was not pressed for acceptance. 

In moving an amendment, Mr. Saikia said that, contrary to the expectation of ths 
people, both the Assam Franchise Committee and the Government had made separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates for the European and Indian planters as well as 
commerce men. He argued that it might be said mat Indian jilanters were fewer than 
the European planters, and as such the two Indian planter members would be nomi- 
nees of tne Europeans, but tliis did not apply to the Corameice and Industry consti- 
tuency where the Indian voters would outnumber the Europeans. The European mem- 
ber for the Commerce constituency would, therefore, be the one whom Indians prefer- 
red in the event of two Europeans contesting the seat. The separate electorate principle, 
he said, should not be extended to non-communal constituencies like Planting, Com- 
merce, Industry and Landlords. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

/Chan Bahadur Keramat AH's amendment, claiming 13 seals for Assam Valley 
Moslems in the Assam Legislative Assembly was carried by 22 to 20 votes. 

Rai Bahadur Nilamhar Datta wanted an extra non-Mohammedan seat for Dibru- 
garh. Khan Sahib Maulavi Mizahar .Raliman said that the Moslems should be given 14 
seats in the Assam VulJey. 

Maulvi Munnawar AH pressed for the restoration of the one general unreserved 
seat in Sunamganj which was to be taken away for Sadar Sylhet. Khan Baliadur 
Nuruddin Ahmed and Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury supported this amendment. 

Mr. Mullan, Reforms Officer, in his maiden speech thanked the Assam 
Franchise Committee for the help they had given in preparing the Government 
proposals which, he said, were still proposals and would be examined care- 
fiilly by tbe Delimitation Committee. This committee would be presided over 
by Sir Laurie Hammond, an ex-Govornor of Assam, who knew all about the 
province and who was an expert on election and franchise matters. The speaker 
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assured the House that the qmjstion of an additional Moslem seat for the Assam 
Valley and an additional seat for Sunamganj^ would be carefully examined. He 
further said that every single valid objection raised would be brought to the 
notice of the Delimitation Committee, which would visit Assam on October 25 
next. These proposals, after they had been reported on by tlie Delimi^tion 
Committee, would be issued as Orders- in Council, according to the Government 

of India Act. 

H, E. The Govbrnob’s Speech 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency the Governor, Sir Abraham Laim 
nai'rated the changes which Assam had undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and the substantial strides that it had made. “In the 

matter of general internal development, despite the retarding effect of grievous local 

calamities, and in the field of constructive legislation as well, the province has no 
reason to be ashamed of its record.” He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give his assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of 1935. 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935, which the Council 
had passed yesterday, Sir Abraham observed that some of the members had dubbed 
this measoi-e as ‘‘a piece of repressive legislation.” He pointed out that the develop- 
ment of nation- building departments postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual security, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the province ; 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution like 
this would be had. His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance which 
level-headed public men of the province “hjid given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started m many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its temtones of the cankerous growth of 
terrorism and its less obvious but none the less insidious allies.” He observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
in all directions he did not see with the enlarged opportunities that the new 

Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper. 

His Excellency compared Assam with Belgium, the population of whicli, he said, 
was composed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or less organic w’hole in a common 
allegiance to their Crown. He had, he said, firm belief in Assam’s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in ^ desiring and doing their best to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit in the proposed Federation. Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or loss 
co-herent whole within its spacious holders the numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its composite population. His Excellency saw no* reason why the process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

He had, he said, referred to this subject because in recent years he had noticed 
regrettable signs of lissiparous tendencies croepiog into Assam politics. Assam had 
hitherto been very much freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions. Ho implored the people of Assam not to be led 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and advised them to devote themselves to the promo- 
tion of the future well-being of the province as a whole without wasting their time 
and energies in setting up one Valley against the other, or one purely local or sectional 
interest against another. 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, His Exellency said that owing to 
the multiplicity of the issues involved, the shortness of time and other circumstances 
beyond their control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. Ho 
assured the Council, however, that in tendering any advice or in making any recom- 
mendation the Government had been inspired by the desire to safeguard to the best 
of their ability the best and permanent terrorists of the province as a whole and its 
inhabitants. His Excellency in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr. Roffey, a wise 
counsellor and a staunch friend. 

The House was then prorogued by order of the Governor. 



B. & 0. Legislative Cooncit 

Montoon Seuion — ^Ranchi— 26th. August to 6th* Sept* 1935 

iNDiAjr Forest Amend. Bill 

The monsoon session of the Behar & Orissa Legislative Council commenced at Ranchi 
on the 26th. August 1935. After question hours tho Indian Forest Amendment Bill 
introduced by tho Hon'ble Mr. Hubbaek was taken up. His motion was that this bill be 
referred to a select committee. In course of his short speech he said that the Forest 
Department, though now administered by the reserve side of the Government, in 18 
mo^s’ time will pass into the hands of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 
He also referred to the increase in the number of forest cases of theft. The bill wa» 
to check theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them. 

Pandit Godavaris Misra opposed the motion. 

There being no other speaker besides the mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in the appointment of 
a select committee consisting of seven non-official members and three officials. 

Supplementary Demands 

The next item on the agenda was tho supplementary demands. There were 
altogether 31 demands involving expenditure of over Rs 15 lakhs. By a demand for 
grant which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for a" supplementary 
grant to finance a new scheme of administration of justice according to which they 
were going to reduce the number of subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 
Judges and to appoint I.C.S. men in their places on the ground that the former 
cannot efficiently discharge their duties. To this scheme the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India had been obtained. 

Mr. Saehhidananda Sinha contended that bv way of a resolution the approval 

of the council should have been taken first. He was followed by other speakeri, 

namely, Mr. Hafiz., Rai Bahadur Dwarka Natk^ Babu Harmadeo Singh and 

Moulvi Mr. Young and Babu Bimala Charan Singh, 

The Hon'ble Finance Member indicating the position of the Government said that 
they had to t^e the approval of the Secretary of State or tho Government of India 
before finally deciding upon the measure to bo taken. Tbo Council then adjourned. 

Rural Development in Behar 

27th. AUGUST Two amendments were moved to the motion of tho finance 

Member regarding the scheme of expenditure of the Government of India grant of 
Rs. twelve and a half lakhs for rural development. One was by Rai Bahadur 
Shyamnandan Sahay., who suggested the appointment of a committee of officials and 
non-officials to prepare a scheme of expenditure. 

The other amendment was by Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, wlio emphasised that in 
addition to proposing to spend the money on communication, and water supply, the 
Government should spend something to utilise cowdung as manure instead of as fuel. 
He said that if coal was used as fuel, cowdung could be saved to be used as manure! 

and one ton of cowdung saved would ultimately help to produce 54 tons of food 

materials. 

The next speaker was Rai Bahadur Satish Sinha, after whom Pandit Goavaris 
Misra, in criticising the Government scheme, observed that while Government 
officers allowed silted tanks to be leased out for cultivation, and Government policy 
with regard to flood led to roads being washed away, it was surprising that the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 pice per head of the 
populationj on the development of communication and water supply 

He inciden^ly referr^ to an order of a Bub-Divisional Officer calling upon 
Babu Jagannath Das, M.L.C., to assist him in preparing a scheme of rural uplift, 

sayme that if he did not lum at tho appoinUd time on an appointed date he 

lyoulu ho held puniahable lor hit abionce. 
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28th. AUGUST : — The debate on the Finance Member’s motion re^^arding rural deve- 
lopment was resumed to-day. * He spoke for three quarters of an hour and touched the 
points raised by several members who had opposed the motion. 

The amendment of Rai Bahadur Shyamnandan Sahay being put to vote^ was 
defeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment of Mr. S. K. P, Sinka was lost without 
a division. 

Bihar & Orissa Cess Bill 

The Hon'ble Mr, Huhbach then introduced the B. & 0. Cess Bill. Its reference to 
Select Committee was opposed by Babu Manindranath Mukheriee,, who moved that it 
be circulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr. Patterson,^ member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

The plea of the Government for the Bill was that the revenue of District Boards of 
Manbhum and Hazaribagh was gradually decreasing to about ono-tenth of what it 
was ten years ago. Therefore special taxation on the coal mines was necessary. 

The point raised by Mr. Mukherjee was tliat at the present time of econoraio 
depression, coal mines were not able to pay extra taxation. 

The Hon’ bio Mr. Uubhack, however, acce})ted the motion for circulation. 


Co-operative Society Amexd. Bill 

The Co-operative Society Amendment Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 

Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Municipal Amendment Bill, whicli empowers the Government i,to dissolve a 
Municipality in the event of deterioration in municipal administration due to intri- 
gues and factions was under discussion when the House adjourned. 

Non-official Resolutions 

29th. AUGUST : — The Council passed a resolution to-day— Mr. W. H. Meyrick 
(Planters) asking the local Government to move the Government of India to sanction 
the contribution of a branch Railway lino of Bengal North-Western Railway to be 
known as Chalda Trans-Gaiidak-Bidhwalia Chord line Project, whicli was estimated to 
cost Rs. 40 and half lakhs, irnduding the bridge across the Gandak and which would 
cover most of thoifertile paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 


30th. AUGUST Two non-official resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bias to education imparted in secondary schools 
were withdrawn after discussion in tho Council to-day. The^ Government announced 
that they contemplated ^undertaking legislation for minor irrigation works in the province 
in near future. 

2n3. SEPTEMBER : — At to-day’s sitting of the Council, replying to a question of 
Babu Jamuna Karjee as to whether (a) a confidential enquiry had been made or was pro- 
posed to be made by the local Government to as(;erfaiu tlio nature and the extent of 
the village Industries Asso(?iation\s working in Bihar, tho manner of its operation 
and its effect on the masses and what was tho reason for their surveying tiie pro- 
gramme of the activities of the said association in Bihar and whetlier (b) there was 
any proposal before Governrnont to co-operate with the Ali-lndia Village Industries 
Association in tlie matter of tho uplift of the mass(^s, Mr. R. E, Russell said that 
an enquiry liad been made because they wished to keep theinsoives informed of the 
nature and development of tho Assoeiation’s activities ; and (b) tliat tho Association 
had not asked for the assistance of Government, 

Babu Jamuna Rarjee moved a resolutiou asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of the Bohar Tenancy Act a Special Officer to (mquiro into the 
conditions in Beliar proper with a view to reducing rents, where no(^oss;iry. 

The resolution was defeated by 51 to 12 votes. The landlords and also some 
tenants’ represontativos opposed tho proposal on the ground that it would not be 
conducive to the interests of tenants. The Government also opposed the resolution, 
pointing out the serious legal and practical difficulties in the way of its acceptance. 

Non-Official Bill 

Srd, SEPTEMBER In the Council to-day a number of non-official Bills were cir- 
culated for elioting public opinion. 

88 
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The Mussalman Wakf Bill of Mr. Hassan Jan for the control of Mussalman chari- 
table religious endowments in the province was not takeil up as the member did not 
move for its consideration. The Council then transacted official business, all Government 
supplementary demands being voted and the Bihar and Orissa Municipal Amendment 
Bill (an official measure) being circulated for opinion. 

Behab Delimitation Proposals 

4th. SEPTEMBER :~The Council discussed to-day the Government’s Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. ^ 

Mr. Euhback^ on behalf of the Government, inviting discussion on the subject, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as tlioy were yet to be examined. 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India. As regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single non-transferable vote systems wliich had many advantages. 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial claims for larger 
number of seats and criticising the Government proposal for single vote system and 
plural member constituency. The debate had not concluded when the Council 
adjourned. 

5th. SEPTEMBER : — An interesting issue was raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system stating tliat it gave a better chance to an important minority to express its 
views reflecting the public opinion truly, wliile the plural system supporters ui'ged 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal harmony. 

6th. SEPTEMBER — Rai Bahadur Skyamnandan Sahays amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member, each voter must 
have as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only ono vote 
be cast for one member was carried. 

The Counci was then prorogued. 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Session — Rangoon — 6th> to 14th. August 1935 

No Confidence Motions 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
6th. August 1935, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shwe to move his motion of no- 
confidence in U Ba Pe^ Forest Minister. Only 28 members stood uj), 34 being the 
required number. 

U Ba Shwe 8 second motion of no confidence in the '..Education Minister also? fell 
through, the House refusing to grant leave. Only nine stood up in favour of the 
motion. 

Earlier, tlie House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at tiie death of Mr. 
N. N. Parakh, the doyen of the Council, on a condolence motion moved by the Finance 
Member. 

Demolition of Hindu Temple 

Mr. Ganga Singh's adjournment motion to criticise the Government’s action in demo- 
lishing a Hindu ICiIi temple on Voylo Itoad aud thereby wounding the feelings of the 
Hindu commimity lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had discussed it 
for an hour. 

Earlier, the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not in order but ■ the 
President overruling the former’s objection fixed 4 o’clock for discussion. 

Indo-Buema TiiiiiuNAU Report 

r.. \ 14th. AUGUST The two-days’ debate on the report of the Indo-Burma 

Financial Tribunal which began on the 13th. eoncludod on the 14th., the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting one. 
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The Finance Member^ at the outset, announced on the 13th. that the Government would 
not vote on the motion put before the House nor would they speak, except to correct 
any misapprehension in the course of the debate, the proceedings of which would be 
communicated to the Secretary of State for India for information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of which U Maung Gyi-, ( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) 
moved throe, one of which recommended fixing 5 per cent ratio for Burma’s contri- 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per cent. Another 
suggested 90 years for repayment instead of 45 years and the-.third resolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found due by Burma to India on financial sottlomont between 
the Governments of India and Burma should be met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill. 

U Minm { people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution dcraaiided that besides the 
5 per cent ratio, due deductions should bo made in favour of Burma for the dis- 
advantages resulting from her past association with India. 

U Sonyum ( People’s Party ) jiroposed that the ap[)lication (?) Committee should 
consist of five member.s, iricJudiug two non-officials, one from Burma and the other 
from India. 

U Kya Gain ( People’s Party ) wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
owing India anything on account of Burma Railways. 

U Saw { People’s Party ), moving the last resolution, recommended that Burma 
should not be lield responsible for any public debts contracted before Burma became 

f art of India or for cost of the Burmese war or for cost of any wars outside 
ndia 

A lai'go number of members of all parties supported the resolutions. 

When the debate was resumed on tho-14th. shortlyjafter twelve o’clock, all members 
of Dr. Ba Maw’s Party, led by U. Thi, Whip of the Party, walked out protesting against 
the action of tlio Loader of the House for not giving his consent to D Maung Gyi 
( Dr. Ba Maw’s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting the Tribimal’s report in toto. 

U Mauny Maung Gyi (Dr. Ba Maw’s party), while walking out, said that he with- 
drew his three motions moved on the 13th. as* they were done without the consent of 
the Party, but lie did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamlicr, 

On the IStli. the President disallowed the motion for rejection of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raised by the Leader of the House that when the mover 
was called to make iiis motion, ho was not in his seat. Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it. 

U Ba Than (People’s Party) moved another resolution fixing the period for 
repayment at 60 years, the first instalment being payable five years after separation. 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not being'* fair to Burma in its 
recommendations, while Mr. J. Tait said that the European commercial community 
recognised the award and accepted it as the best possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties. 

Among the resolutions passed, five by U Ba Than, Min Oh, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Going and U Saw were earned without a "division. 

U Maung Maung Gyi's resolution demanding ninety years for the repayment of 
liabilities was lost without a division, while another resolution of his fixing five per 
cent ratio was carried without a dissentient. His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should bear all of Burma’s financial liabilities to 
India was carried by 20 votes to 9, the European bloc voting against. 

Indians, excepting Mr. Oanga Singh ^ did not participate either in the debate or m 
the voting. 

Earlier, when the President asked for the sense of the House about U Maung 
Maung Gyi’s three resolutions, it refused to grant leave for withdrawal. (Consequently 
they were put to vote. The Council was then prorogued. 



The N. W. Frontier Legislative Cooncil 


Protest against Elimination of Gurmuioii & Hindi 

The N. W. Frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Peshwar on the 4tb. 
November 1935. All members of the minority party were absent. The read 

out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons' of their absence which stated : — 

“As we all Hindu and Sikh elected members of the Legislative Council have de- 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of the House we consider it our 
duty to explain the circustances that have led to our this decision. 

“The recent circular of the Government Transferred I)ej)artment about eliminating 
Hindi and Gurmukhi from media of instruction in schools in the province has caused 
consternation amongst the Hindus and the Sikhs thioughout the lu’ovince. We have 
been deluged with anxious enquiries and the feeling on tlie subject of our communi- 
ties is so strong tliat wo, who reju-esent them in the Legislative C'ouncil. cannot in 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary practice ignore it. We feel that 
this circular constitutes a grave menace and direct challenge to our religion and 
culture. The novel princijde, which the circular seeks to introduce into our educa- 
tional system, exists in no other province in India. The arguments advanced for a 
violent change in the ])olicy stated in the memorandum conveying tho instructions of 
the Government to tho Director of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls’ 
schools are in our opinion, most nntonablo and unconvincing. The only effective 
constitutional method open to us, under the present circumstances of recording our 
protest and conveying our strong feeling on tho subject, is to absent ourselves from 
this session. Wo realise the utter helplessness of our i)Osition. but it is permissible 
to hope that our action may lead to a searching of the heart on tho part of all-right 
thinking persons as to the examination of the question. Lest interested ])arties may 
misinterpret our action we would like to make clear that we have* the greatest resi)ect 
for the chair and our abstention implies no diseourtosy to it or tho ]lons(c Wo have 
always co-operated with the Government and the majority for the betterment and 
development of this province, wlierc we have all that is dear to us and would always 
do so should our co-operation he really appreciated. But wo have been injured on 
the most vital point, viz., our religion and culture wliich is dearer to us than anything 
else and which tlie Government are solemnly pledged to jtrotect. It will (constitute 
an intellectual oppression of the worst kind to onfen-ce us to transciihe our scriptures 
into Urdu for the heiictit of our womenfolk whos(i education is sought to he directed 
by us on the present lines which ensure both a study of tlieir religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind with knowledge of things in general. We do not at all 
aim to train our girls for professional careers and we attach a great importance to 
tho thorough study of our religious books which are in Hindi and Gurmukhi. The 
Government circular ignores all this. AVe shall tlumk you to plcaso read this 
explanation to the House.’ 

This evoked a discussion, tho Minister’, Sir Abdul Quyum^ asking if this H)Oycott’ 
was a constitutional metliod of representation but t}i (3 president def cried consideration 
of the eonstitutional aspect. 

Tho Home Mi^mber, Sir George Cunningham next introduced tlie Punjab Land 
Revenue Frontier Province Amendment Bill and Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill which 
the Council agreed to take into consideration on or after Nov. 13. The non-officdal motion 
to circulate the Motor Taxation Bill for fniblic o])inion was deft^ated by 15 to 11 votes. 

Sir Abdul Qayutn, Minister, introduced tho Hazara Forest Bill which will be 
circulated for public opinion by Feb. 15 on non-official motion. 


-Tho Council passed two non-official Bills— the Village Councils 
mv Shariat Abdication Bills and circulated for] 


6th. NOVEMBER : . 

and Muslim Personal Law Shariat Application Bills and circulated for puWic opinion 
the Anti-prostitution Bill and Petty Zamindarp Relief Bill introduced by Nawabzada 
Allahanawaz. ^ 

A non-official amendment depriving proposed Village Councils of judicial functions 
was defeated by against 11 votes. Bills passed to-day had been before tho Council 
lor tlie past two years and aroused acuto controversies. 

Duiing interpellations, the Home Member said that the local Government was 

tjo^^^rnmont of India on the subject of subvention, but did 
not disclose the nature of the correspondence. 
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Tk hdian National Congress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha— 29th. July to lot- August 1935 

Tlie Working Committee met at Wardlia from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Babu 
Rajondra Prasad presided. The following members were present 

Sri Vallabliblmi Patel, Smt. Sarojiai Naidii, 8ri Jamnalal Bajaj, Sri Pattablii Sitaram- 
ayp, Sri Uaiigadhar Kao Deshpande, Sri K. F. Nariman. Sri Purshottamdas Tandonj 
Sri Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Sri Surendra Mohan Moitni, Sri Syed Mahmud, Sn 
Jainimdas Daulatram, Sri J. B. Kripalani, 

Sri Bhulabhai J. .Dosai, Sri Govind Ballabh Pant, Sri S. Satyamuidi and 8ri Shankar 
Kao Deo attended tlio meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Jubbulpore on April 23, 24 and 25, 1935 
were confirmed. 

1 — Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Comini ttoo confirmed the appointment of Svt. Krishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. 1. C. 0. 

11 — Bank account of A. I. C. C. 

Kosolvod that the account of A. I. C. C. at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 
iSational Bank in tiie name of the Indian National Congress and that tliis account be 
operated upon by the President Jhibu lihijeiidara Prased and the working General 
Secretary, Acharya J. B. Kripalani, jointly and severally. 

Ill — Statements of Accounts 

The Statement of office accounts from April, 1935 to Juno, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed. 

IV — Accounts of 1932 — 34 

The Committee also passed tlio audited accouns of the A. I. C. C. from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 March, 1934. 

A statement of accounts by the Secretaiy of the Swaraj Bhawaii Board of Manage- 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before tho committee. 

V— Claim of the Gujrat P. C. C. 

The Committee passed tho following resolution:— 

.Having considered the circumstances and the corres])ondenco with different parties 
and conversations between tho .F'resident and the parlies concerned, —resolved that Rs. 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P. C. C. as loan to the A. 1. C. C. be repaid. 

VI — Duel from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 

Having considered the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P. C. C. 
amounting to Ks. 3,325-4-10, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
P. C. C. may feel handicapped, if called upon to pay the entire amount in one lump 
sum, the Working Commit, ee will be pre]>ared to consider payment in annual instal- 
ments of Kb, 300, the first instalment to be paid latest in the December, 1935. 

VII— Provincial Subscriptions 

Considered the toloCTams received from Bombay, Utkal, and other P. C. Cs regard- 
ing extension of date for payment of provincial subscriptions,— 

Resolved that the date be extended to 15th August, 1935 and tho Committees in 
default bo asked to make payment by that date failing wdiicli they will be liable to be 
disqualified from representation in the next meeting of the A. 1. C. C. in accordanoe 
with the resolution passed at the Jubbulpore meeting of the Working Committee. 

VIll— 'Detenus* Familei Relief Fund 

Resolved that Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra be authorised to make enquiries and 
recommendations in consultation with any other person or persons he considers neces- 
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sary regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal. The Secretary of the 
A. 1. C. C. is authorised to make payments in accorddnce with such recommenda- 
tions from the fund collected for the purpose. 

IX — Change of Headquarters 

Read the application of the Berar P. C. C. for the change of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Akela, — 

Resolved that the proposed change be sanctioned. 

X — Central Calcutta Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the representation of the Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committe, — 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt. M. 8. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934 to take 
whatever action was necessary for sotting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view of the fact that the' Central Calcutta Congress Committee 
set up under his decision has been functioning since September, 1934, tho Working 
. Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolves tJiat the action taken by the Re-orga- 
nisation Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. C. C. calling upon the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipts and membership fees 
is set aside and the Committee sot up under Syt. Anoy’s award shall continue to 
function till a fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Reorganisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside.tli 0 decision 
of Syt. Auoy and taking ad interim action. 

XI— Lalcr Proceedingf 

The Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Natli Son on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject. 

XII — Enrolment of Members in Bengal 

With regard to the complaint of Shri S. N. Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Shri S. N. Roy 
and Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra on behalf of the B. P. C. C. that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned along with the list of 
members within a fortnight. 

Xlll — Conilitution of Mahakothal P. C. C. 

Read Syt. K. F, Nariman’s report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P. C. C. for the adoption of the Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with Ills finding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a valid 
meeting and calls upon the Pi esidont of tho Mahakoshal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering aud adopting the provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the Working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P. C. C. 

XIV — Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered tho report of Syt. K. F. Nariman on the Jiil:)biilpore T. 0. C. dispute. 

Agreeing with the findings of Syt. K. F. Nariman, resolved that tho objections to 
the election of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committeo are in valid j and therefore 
the election stands, and the present Committee shall continuo to function. 

XV — Khandwa District Congress Committee Dispute 

Considered the report of Syt. K. F. Nariman on the Khandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute, — 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings the election of the Khandwa D. C. C. is 
upheld and the existing D. C. C. of Khandwa shall continue to function. 

XVI — Guntur Congress Committee Dispute 

Read the report of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settle- 
ment signed by Syt. Konda Yenkatapayya and Syt. N. Y. L. Narasimha Rau and i 
letter from Syt. S, Sivaswamy withdrawing the complaint,— 

Resolved that these be recorded. 
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XVII — Con^rett Organitation In Madras City 

Heard the reprevsentatives of Tamil Nad and Andhra P. C. Cs. on the controversy 
over Congress organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question he referred to the Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable settlement. 

XVIII— Herat P. C. C. 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Conference forwarded 
by the Berar P. C. C. recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Congress Committees of Berar, Nagpur and Mahakoshal for the purpose of 
running council elections, — 

Resolved that the same be sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration. 

XIX — Peasant’s Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt. Rajendra Prasa^ Sardai* 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Syt. Purshottaradas Tandon with Syt. Purshottamdas Tandon as 
convener be appointed to keep in touch with the problems affecting the peasantry of 
the country and from time to time to report to and advise the Working Committee 
thereon. 

XX — Labour Sub-Committee* 

Resolved that a sub-committee consisting of Syt. Jairamdas Daiilatram, Syt 
K. F. Nariman and Syt. Shankerlal Banker be ajipointed with Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram 
as convener to keep in touch with problems affecting industrial labour and from time 
to time to report to and advise the Working Committee thereon. 

XXI — Quetta Earthquake 

The Working Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people during the recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluchistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 
and the sufferers. 

The Working Committee endorses the action taken by the President in forming a 
Central Relief Committee for collecting funds and administering relief. The Committee 
thanks all those who rendered valuable aid through personal care to thousands of the 
injured and distressed under very difficult circumstances and acknowledges the 
response of the public to appeals for funds. 

The Working Committee wiiile recognizing the efforts made by the authorities at 
Quetta to meet the situation with tho resources at their disposal, is of opinion based 
on the published statements of eye-witnesses official and non-official that many persons 
under the debris could have been rescued if tho digging operations had been under- 
taken on an adequate scale and not stopped after two days and if the offered help 
from the public had not been rejected. 

Tho Working Committee is of opinion that the Government should appoint a com- 
mission composed of officials and non-officials to enquire into the allegation made by 
the public and, in some respects, supported by published statements of officials ; viz.^ 

.1. that the statement made on behalf of tho government when assistance was 
offered, that they had ample resources to doal witli the situation in Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facts ; 

2. that they unjustifiably turned away such profferred assistance ; 

3. that they ought to have recruited available assistance from neighbouring areas 
to cope properly with the emergency ; 

4. that whilst every European resident of tho affected area was accounted for 
no adequate attempt was made m respect of the Indian residents and there was similar 
discrimination between Indians and Europeans in the matter of resouej relief and 
salvage. 


*[ Note Sliri Shankerlal G. Banker having intimated his inability to bo a member of 
the Committee due to his pre-occupations, Acharya J. B. Kripalani was appointed 
bp the President to act in his place. The Labour 8ub-Committeo at its meeting held 
in Bombay on August 6, 1935 appointed Sliri J. B. Kripalani as it convener. ] 
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XXII— Congrett Jubilee* 

Resolved that the fifteenth aunivesary of the Congress be observed in a fitting man- 
ner on the day the Congress met for the first time in 1895 and for this purpose the 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitute a sub-committee for 
drawing up the programme for the occasion 

Rajendra Prosad, Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Syt. Govind 
Ballabh Pant, feyt. Jairamdas Daulatram, and Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

XXin — History of the Congreit 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya for the offer of the manuscripts 
V the Congress written by him and requests the President to go 

through it and authorises him to finally decide about its publicatiou as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 


XXIV— Offices under the New Constitution 

Having read the resolution of several Congress Committees relating to the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the new constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
be left over for the next session of the Congress. It declares that any expression of 
pinion on the question by individual Congressmen does not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV — Indian States 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
the States to get a fuller declaration of the Congress policy. The Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement coiv'ernin" the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of ih“ Stat.rA. 

The Indian National Congress recognises tliat the people in the Indian 

States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of establisliraent of 

representative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
only appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government in their 
States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizenship, like feedora of person, 
speech, association and the Press to their people, but has also pledged to the 
States people its sym]>athy and support in their legitimate and peaceful struggle 
for the attainment of full responsible government. By that declaration and by 
that pledge the Congress stands. The Congress feels that even in their own 
interests the Princes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible government within their States (tarrying a guarantee of full 
rights of citizenship to their people. 

It should be understood however that the responsibility and the burden of carrying 

on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States i)Oople them- 

exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and this it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power 
under existing circumstances although the pooj)l 0 of India whether under the 
Kritisti, me 1 rinces or any other power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisible, lu the Jieat of controversy the limitation of the Congress in often 
for^tten. indeed anv other policy will defeat the common ])urpose. 

With regard to the impending constitutional change it lias lieen suggested that 
the Congress should^ insist upon certain amendments of that portion of the govorn- 

^ mi, relation of the Indian States to the 

Indiati federation. The Congress has more then onco categorically I’eiected the 
entire scheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 

and has insisted on a constitution to 
^ Constituent Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of 
Congre^^policy particular part. To do so would amount to a reversal to the 

.necessary to assure the people of the States 
buv n ^ 5>f sacrificing their interests in order to 

voLllv inception the Congress has stood unequi- 

wjth their hme ^ masses of India as against any vested rights in oonllict 
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XXVI —Provident Fund Rule* for A. I. C. C. Staff 

With a view to having a provident fnnd for the employees in the 
office of the All India Congress Committee, the Working Committee adopts the 
following rules : — 

1. Every full time employee shall contribute one anna iiii the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an account will be opened in some bank. 
The deduction of tliis amount shall be made at the time the monthly salary bill 

is prepared. , . ^ 

2. The A. I. C. C. shall make contribution to the deposit account of 
each employed month by month at the rate of one anna in the rupee on 
the salary. 

3. Persons employed temporarily shall not come under the operation of 
this scheme. 

Each employee shall state in writing to whom ho desires that the amount bo 
paid in case of his (loath. 

The deposits and contributions with interest thereon at the cr(.‘dit of aiw 
employee may bo withdrawn on his ceasing to bo an employee of the A. I. C. 

0. subject to provisions in rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 hereunder. 

6. A temporary advance, not ordinarily oxt^ooding three month's pay, may bo 
allowed to an employoo from the sum at his credit at the discretion of the Working 
General Secretary, provided the sum so proposed to be advanced shall bo o(]ual to or 
loss than half tlm amount paid by the employee so far towards his share of the Fund 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent. 

The following may be considered as examples of legitimate occasions for such 
advances 

fa) illness of employee or any member of his family, 

fb) marriages aim funerals, 

(c) any sjiocial educational requirement of employee's children. 

7. Advances will bo recovered at the discretion of the General Secretary in instal- 
ments by monthly deductions from the salary. 

8. In the event of an employee owing a sum of money to the A. 1. C. C. the 
General Secrotary will have the right to deduct this sum of money from the provident 
fund of the employee. 

9. An employee leaving before the complotiou of his five years of service shall bo 
entitled only to his share oi eontriluition to the iirovideiit fund and interest thereon. 

10. If the services of an employee are terminated for no fault of his, he shall be 
entitled to the whole amount of iiis provident fund, and the clause relating to fund 
with interest thereon. 

12. In case of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, he shall not bo entitled to 
receive any portion of the jirovident fund. 

13. The clauso relating to live years service shall not apply in the case of em- 
ployees who may have completed their five years of servico in the A. 1. C. C. beforo 
the date of operation of the pres(*nt scheme. 

14 The tiec.ision of tlie Working Gommiltee of the Congress rc'garding negligmice, 
inefficiency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt anti 
difference arising out "of these rules shall ho final, 

15. The Working Committee shall have ])ower to alter, vary or amond the rules 
relating to the rrovident Fund in their absolute discretion. 

XXVII-Leave Rule* for A. I. C. C. Staff 

1. Every member of the stall will get one month’s })riviloge leave with full pay 

for every completed eleven months of service. 

2. It a member does not avail of this leave, the same can accumiilato for two 

years. All such leave beyond two months will lapse. 

3. Members of the staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not bo com- 
bined with the })riviloge or sick leave. 

4. Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be included in the 

leave but when thev fall in tlie middle of tho leavo, they will be so included. 

5. Members will also get lifteon days’ sick leave on half-pay in the year. 

6. If tho privilege leave is availed of for reasons of healtli, tho lifteen days of sick 
leave on half-pay ihay bo combined with it. 

2 ^ 
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7. Any leave beyond this shall be without allowance unless under special circums- 
tance to be decided upon in each individual case by thq Working Committee on the 
recommendation of the General Secretary. 

8 Tlie leave mentioned in these rules will not include Sundays or other general 
holidays except when they fall within the period of a leave. A list of general liolidavs 
will be made by the General Secretary at the beginning of every year and will be 
hung up in the oflico for the information of the staff. 

9. Mcnnhers can only avail themselves of leave subject to the requirements of the 
olh(^e, and will not be entitled to demand it as of right. 

K). All leave mentioned here shall bo unless otherwise provided for granted by 
tlui Working General Secretary, 

XXVIll — Purse Collections in Maharashtra 

111 view' of the work in Maharashtra the Fresident consented to forego half the 
quota of 25 i)or cent due to the A. I. C. C. oflice out of the Fresidenfs Furse collec- 
tion made in Mahai’ashtra. 


Labour Sub-Comminee 


Unity in Labour Ranks 

An important step in the direction of unity in labour innks has been taken at a 
joint (tonfoFenci' of representatives of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
Trade Union Federation held recently at Bombay by the formation of an All-India 
Labour Board eonsisting of equal number of rej>n*sentative Labour oi'ganisations. Mr. 
V. V. Giri has been appointed Fresident and Mr. K. S Buikar, Geneial Secretary of 
the new Board. It will bo the task of the Board to eontimie in tlio efforts for unity 
and to eai’ry on day to day W'ork for the amelioration of condition of the wwking 
classes. 

The joint ooiifereiioc of tlio tw'o Labour organisations jiassod resolutions declaring 
Die jiresent Government of India Act as more retrograde and reactionary tlian the J. 
Jh C. Bejiort and as being conceived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people. The 
rc^jiH'seuitatiou given to laliour, according to the conference, was utterly inadequate, 
and in as much as the Act held out no prospect to tlie Jndiaii masses and working 
classes of securing an adeipiate and effective voice and control in the legislatures and 
tlie adminislratioii of the country, it was nnacceptahle. 

Tlie conference viewed wdth alarm the dcjilorahle plight to wdiicli the industrial 
w'orkers of India had hoeii reduced by methods of rationalisation and policies of wage- 
cut and rt'trenchment ado]d.(^d by em()loyers. The conforenco therefore recommended 
to tln^ .Joint Labour Board to take steps to increase the organised strength of workor.s 
and che(di the eniployei's’ tendencies to effect wuige-cuts. 

ft w'as of opinion that the question of protection to industries should bo re- 
ojieiied and a detailed inquiry into tlio results of protection so far given to various indus- 
tries should he lield in older to tind alia whether the grant of protection had im- 

[iroved the workers’ standard of life or created more employment. The enquiry should also 
consider whether the eonliimanee of protection should not lie made dejiendent on those 
industries ado}ding a satisfactory standard of wuiges and other woj’king conditions. 

It was also of opinion that a minimum wage-fixing legislation bo introduced par- 
ticularly for sheltered industries .and those otlier industries wdiere workers’ organisation 
<Jo not exist or ai’e too weak to resist employers’ attacks on their standard of life. 
The ('onfei'cnce condemned the present repressive jioliey of (jovernraent particularly tho 
use of (unorgeney jiowei's and sucli other legislation against labour organisations 
and woj kers. Tlie conference recommended the Joint Labour Board to take effectivo 
stejjs to piotect those who fall victims to such reprcvssion. 

The eonfererieo viewed with alarm tlie growing nuemployrnont and urged that im- 
mediate steps be taken to increase employment by the adoption of suitable scliomes 
and urged the Government of India to introducu unoinjiloyment insurance and health 
insurance sclumies and to introduce 40 hours week in all industries. 

Tile confenuice condemned tho attitude of the British Labour Farty towards tho 
employment of Indian seamen in British-owned steamers. 
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Congresk and Labour Organisations 

President^e Communication 

Camp Wardha 
Aii;*;ust 1, 1935 

Doar Mr. Ruikar, 

I placed the momoraridum you ^^avc mo before tlio Working Cormnitlec foi- its con- 
sideration and I may state sliortly tJio r(\salt of the discussion. 

You will recollect that the A. I. C. C. recorded the resolution of protest at .hihbul- 
pore against tlio repressive policy of the (iovernment against Congress and lalK)ur 
organisations. 

It is felt that it is unnecessary to observe a day of protest. The (A)ngress has not 
done so in resjicet of the ban which still persists against many of its own ^-r.. •■’li vAiv.n ■■■. 
Now that a number of Congressmen are in the Assembly it would be best if you (;oiuii 
collect all relevant information and jdace it at the disposal of Ihe Congrr^ss Parliamen- 
tary Party in tlie Assembly, and 1 liave no doubt tlnyy will make such use of it as is 
))Ossible in raising a i)rotost there. This is what lias been done regai’ding t,he Con- 
gress organisations iimler the ban. 

On tlio question of the rejection of the new constitution the Congress lias already 
passed a resolution and will take stejis for imjilementing it wlion the time eomes. As 
regards jirograrnme against war, tlio matler may lie conside.red when oei.;asion arisi^s 
and tho Congress Committeo determines its own line af action. 

On tho T/*ir:-3:itiv-' T■r■.l.■Tamme for the arntdioration of llm conditions of labour, f 
havo no doubi I'l.- (, ’.uii.:!- Party in the Assembly will always bo ijn.’pared to con- 
sider and give its su]>port to all legislation not inconsistent with the Congress view- 
point. 

You told me tliat the Congress Party in the AssAUnbly did not siqiport Air. 
Joshi’s resolution regarding unerajiloyment insurance in the Assembly. I liave 
made enquiries and 1 understand that there was no 'resolution hy Air. Joshi hut 
that there was an ainoiidment by him to a resoiiitiou hy tlie (jovornrneiit, and 
that tho Congress Party su])porteii Air. Joshi’s amendment wliicli was carried hy 
tho casting vote of the President, hut that the amended I'c.solution was lust hy a 
snatch vote of 52 against 53, and in this voting tlH‘ Congress Pai'ty voted with 
Mr. Joshi. It lias also been ceiiveyed to mo that in all matters relating to 
labour tho Congress Party has consistently supported the' labour side. 

1 may state, liowever," that the ('ongress being a national organisation and not 
a class organisation, it is not inconceivable that occasions may ariso when Congress 
view may not tally with Trade Union view and in all such cases the Congress 
will of coin-se take its own line of action. 

Tho Working Committoi? has ajipointcd a suh-conimitteo of Alessrs. Jairamdas 
Uaulatrarn, K. F. Nariman and Ismiiikcrlal Hanker with Air. Jairamdas Daula- 
tram as e-onvener to keep in touch with prohlems ajb-'dir.Ar industrial latiour and 
from time to time to report and advise tho Working C-mmiri--' thereon. 

Tho Working Committee, I need liardly assure you, wull always wu'Icomo co- 
operation from Trade Unions in all matters where joint action may he found [lossihlo. 

Yours sincerely, 

Byt. R. B. Ruikar M. A. LL. Ik, Kajemika Piiasad 

Ih’esidorit, 

All India Trade Union Oongrobs, 

AYalker Road, Nagpur City. 


PRIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolled Till June 13, 1935 ) 

According to the time-table of the Working Committee, 13th Juno w'as the last 
date of onredment of Congress members entitled to participate in the elections of 
delegates of the Congress to be hold on tho 14th of December, 1935. The following 
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figures of total onrolmont have boon taken from reports received from Provincial ' 
Congress Committees. Those figures must not bo taken as final. 


1. 

Province 

Ajmer 

Quota of maximum 
members 

22,000 

Members 

282 

2. 

Andhra 

72,000 

45,703 

3. 

Assam 

12,500 

2,307 

4. 

Bihar 

92,500 

74,271 

5. 

Bengal & Surma Valley 

1,62,000 

60,775 

(5. 

Berar 

10,CKX) 

7;066 

7. 

Bombay City 

10,500 

17,317 

8. 

Burma 

44,000 

700 

9. 

Nagpur 

8,500 

8,164 

10. 

Delhi 

11,000 

10, (XK) 

11. 

Gujarat 

31,000 

2J,065 

12. 

Karnatak 

52.(X)0 

22,000 

13. 

Kerala 

26,500 


14. 

Moliakoslial 

41,5(X) 

35,i56 

15. 

Maharastra 

40,t)CXj 

31,179 

16. 

N. W. P. R. 

10,5(X) 


17. 

Thin jab 

6r),5ai 

13,195 

18. 

Sind 

ll/KX) 

4,033 

19. 

Tamil Nadu 

70;5fX) 

58,894 

20. 

Uni tod Provinces 

1,50, (XX) 

56,623 

21. 

Utkal 

47,500 

6,715 



10,00,000 

4,78,445 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( June — August, 1935 ) 

Some New Chittagong Orders 

The Distriet Magistrate of Cliittagong lias promulgated following ordei's under ilio 
Bengal Hujipression of Terrorist Outrages K.ulos : — 

holders of identity cards issued under the Rules shall not It^ave the district of 
Chittagong for any destination in Burma witliout tiie written jiermission of the District 
Magistrate. 

“All Hindu youtlis botwocn the ages of 15 and 25, entoring Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows : — 

“In the case of youths arriving by soa at tlie ('liittnir^mr: Rort to tho Rnporinten- 
dciit of Police in person at his office’ within 12 hours of i;n;' from any vessel. 

“Ill the case of youtlis arriving overland via Cox’s Bazar, tho Sub Inspector of 
I^olice, Cox’s Bazar, in person within 24 hours of enteiing Ihe Cox\s Bazar 
sub-division. 

‘Mn the case of youths j)roceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
the Superintendent of Polico in writing within 24 hours of entering tlio district and in 
person within 12 hours of entering Chittagong town.” 

Only Hindu boys and youngmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflets Proscribed 

The Government of Bihar and Orissa have proscribed under section 153A I. P. C. 
a leailet in Hindi entitled “Kisan Breni Sajag IIo” (“Aw^ake, Peasants !”) and another 
Hindi pamphlet ‘‘Kisan Kya Karen” — (What are the Peasants to do !”) 

Convictions for Possession of Literature 

Shri Phani Dutta w^as sentenced on Juno 13 to six months’ rigorous imprisonment 
for having in liis possession copies of leaflet entitled “Tho Joint Manifesto of tho All 
India Trade Union Congress.” 
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Upendra Sidlianta, a studei^t in tho Munshiganj (Dacca), has been sentenced to six 
months rigorous imprisonment for possession of certain seditious literature. 

Tlirce persons in Faridpur (Bengal) were sentenced to 18 months imprisonment 
each for possession of proscribed books. 

Two Years R. 1. for a Speech 

Shroo Jyotin Roy Nandy was sentenced on June 12 to two years rigorous imprison- 
ment by tlie Additional District Magistrate of Calcutta for delivering a speech on 
February 17 under tho auspices of the Bengal Youth League. 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranjan Giiha has been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the order of restraint issued by tho District Magistrate of Dacca under 
tho Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. 

Eight Months Goal for a Detenue 

Motilal Banerji of Barisal who had been interned in Burdwan was sentenced to 
eight months ligorous imprisonment for going beyond the boundary of tho place of 
internment and attending the police station one hour after tlic appointed time. 

Heavy PunUhment to a Detenue 

Ilimangsu Das of Chittagong was sentenced to ifive years rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a letter without tho knowledge of the police" in contravention of inteni- 
mont rules. 


Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industries Association 

Tho a(}tivitics of tlio All-India Village Industries Association are engaging the atten- 
tion of the police in Bihar. A confidential enquiry is in }»rogress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of tlie Association’s working in the Alllagcs, tlio manner of its 
operation, its effect on the masses and tlic latter’s reaction to the Association’s pio- 
gramme. Tho Police an? also stated to have been asked to report wliat, if any, official 
co-operation has been asked for in furtherance of the work of the Association. 

Misuse of Sec. 144 at Gaya 

The officials at Gaya in Biliar applied SoeJion 144 of Cr. P. C. to prevent agitation 
among the peasants of tho district against their disabilities. l:5warai Sahajanand, a 
wi4l-knowii worker in Bihar, was prevented l)y the ajq.licatir.u c.f tV.i-' section from 
taking ])art in the Peasants’ Conference at New \i\\a!. r.ji.iiai :\, B. Anugrah 
Narayan Sinha, Becrotary of the Bihar P. C. C., and a raember of the Assembly was 
served with notice not to participate in tho Tikari Raj Koyts’ Conference over which 
he was to have presided. 


Police Interference in Maharashtra 

Tho Executive Committee of tho Blaharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
the following among other resolutions at a meeting held on 14tli July, 1935. 

“This meeting expresses its intense disai>proval of tlie unjust itiahle iiiterf(>rence 
and maltreatment of Congress workers by tho police and advises tlii' public and 
Congress workers to carry on vigorously the enrolment of Congress members without 
minding tlie j)olico behaviour.” 

The resolution w^as duo to the fact that tho authorities - have been pursuing a policy 
of harassment witli a view to jH'cvent the growth of tlio Congress organisati(>n. Apart 
from securities demanded from vernacular papers like tho “Locasatta” and the 
“Rashtratej”, tho police have been insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
bers. Enquiries w'hich amounted almost to harassment are reported to have been 
made about the visit of the Congress President and tho names of contributors towards 
tho expenses of reception of the President have been noted. 

For Honouring the Congrew Preiident 

The Management of tho Lokamanya Public Kcadiiig Room of Nandgaon in the 
Nasik district has been asked by the Collector of tlio District to show cause why 
the registration of the institution should not be cancelled for presenting an address 
of welcome to the President of the Congress during his visit to the place m June last, 
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Labour Association Declared Unlawful 

The Punjab Government have declared on August 10 the Labour Research Society 
of Lahore, its comraitteos, sub-committees and branches to bo unlawful associations 
within the moaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908. 

Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number of places wore searched 
in Lahore and certain papers and books wore seized. The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more. 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Shri R. S. Ruikar, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 36 by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta to one year’s rigorous 
imprisonment under Section 124-A (Sedition) I P. C. for a speech delivered by him 
during the last Calcutta session of tlio Trade Union Congress in April. Ue hied an 
appeal and has been released on bail. 

Office Searched 

The office of the Congress kSocialists in Calcutta was searched on August 35 in 
quest of objectionable literature. The search lasted about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Press Ordinance in Action 

The Editor and publisher of the “Mazdur Dunia”, a labour weekly in Calcutta, 
was asked to deposit a security of Ks. 1000 under the Indian Press (I]mergency 
Powers) Act for publication of articles in connection wdth tljo grievances of tho 
detenus and the Government notification declaring several labour organisations in 
Calcutta illegal. 

‘‘Prabhathara”, a Malayara weekly, edited by Mr. Sankaran Namboodiripad was 
asked to furnish a security of Rs. 2,000. Tho " j^aper has in consequence ceased 
publication. 

The ‘‘Kistna Patrika”, the largest circulated Telugu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs. 2,000 as security for publishing an article criticising tho Government ban 
on (Congressmen ontoring tho Quetta earthquake area. 

Notices were served on August 15 on Dr. Panilekar demanding a security of 
I?s. 3000 as publisher of tho weekly ‘‘Sakai” and a keeper of the Sakai Ihess under 
the Emergency Powers Act for the* publication of an article under tlie caption “Why 
Loan should bo a Burden on the Indians” in the issue of 13th .Inly last. 

A notice has been served on Mr. S. R, Date, keeper of the Loka Sangraha Press 
in Poona city, demanding a security of Rs. 2^000 under the Press Act to bo paid 
before August 26, in connection with the publication by tho press of a collection of 
poems entitled “Patai” by Amalner (West Khandesh). 

^ A security of Rs. 1000 has been demanded from a vernacular weekly in Hyderabad 
(Sind) in connection with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in the* issue of 
July 15. 

Notices liave been served on the printer and publisher of Dhinamani (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of the Indian Express Press demanding security of Rs. 2,000 each 
in connection with tho publication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in the issue of 
Dhinamani dated June 19. 

A notice under section 3 of the Indian Press (Emorgoncy Powers) Act of 1931 has 
been served on Mr. M. V. Rao, proprietor of the Raraakrislina Printing Works, Tenali, 
demanding a security of Rs. 1,000 for iiublishing a Telugu book entitled “Atma Tyagi,’^ 
a life sketch of late Jatin Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died in prison in Lahore aitor 
a prolonged hunger-strike. 

Protest of Indian Journalists 

The following are among the resolutions passed by tho All-India Journalists’ 
(Conference held in Calcutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr. C. Y. 
Chintomani, Editor of the Leader^ Allahabad : — 

1. Freedom of the Press : — “The All-India Journalists’ Conference is gravely 
concerned by the reported intention of the Government of India to renew tho 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 which included the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Act 1931 in a more objectionable fonn. The conference is emphatically of opinion 
that tiieso acts of 1931 and 1932 as well as the Indian States Protection Act 1934 are 
utterly incoxnpatiblo with the legitimate freedom of the Press and the fundamental 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of heso acts should 
any longer be retained on the -statute book.” 

“This Conference appeals to the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emergency Powers in any shape or 
form.” 

2. Press Censorship in Bengal “The All India Journalists’ Conforonoe strongly 
objects to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal as well as to the manner in 
which in various ways the freemora of the press has been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press Officer. The Conference urges the immediate abolition of 
the censorship.” 

3. Anti-India Propaganda Abroad : — “This Conference places on record its strong 
abhorrence of the propaganda carried on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devised to combat such propaganda and to conduct a well -organised 
publicity campaign on Indian affairs abroad.’^ 


Press Ordinance in Bengal 

Mr. R. N. Reid, Home Member, said in the Bengal Council that the number of 
news-papers and presses from which security had been demanded under the Emer- 
gency Powers Act of 1931 wore 40 in 1932 ;‘21 in 1933 ; 8 in 1934 ; 7 in 1935. The 
security deposited amounted to Rs. 45,800 while the deposits forfeited wore Rs. 1,800. 

Books Proscribed 

The Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled “Vir Bangali 
Jatin Das” ( Jatin Das, the Bengali Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter. 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Court of Calcutta suspended two lawyers 
from practice for participation in tlie last civil disobedience movement. These were 
Narendra Nath Dev, who had been practising at Sylhet and Annada Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Kalna. Dt. Burdwan. 


Pritoners in Andamans 

Replying to a question in the Bengal Council Mr. R. N. Reid, Homo Member, stated 
that there were 240 prisoners in Andamans from Bengal convicted of offences connec- 
ted with terrorism. Two such ]>risoiicrs died thore in May, 1923. They were allowed 
interviews once in three montlis. 


Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand nersons are estimated to have been rendered homeless as a result of 
tho floods in Burdwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles. 
Acute distress prevails in the district. 

Forefeiture of Congress Money 

An amount of Rs. 2,052 belonging to the Rocoiition Committee of tho Karachi Con- 
gress liaving boon claimed by Dr. Clioithram, Presidiuit of the (hmmitti?o, the Govoni- 
ment declined to return tho amount on tho ground that according to tlioir informa- 
tion the amount would have boon used by tho Sind P, C. C. in the pros(‘cutioii of the 
civil disobedience movement. 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 


Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party in the Assembly 

A Committee with Shri Mohanlal Saksena as convenor was appointed by the 
Congress Party in tho Assembly to investigate into tho question of repression in 
Bengal. Bhri Molianlal Saksenu had in connection with this enquiiy some corres- 
pondence with Mr. G. P. Hogg, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which 
IS given below 
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The Chief Secretary, 

Governmont of Bengal, Darjeeling 

Dear Sir, 

Perhaps you are aware that the Concross Party in the Legislative Assembly has 
appointed a committee consisting of members^ of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon the administration of repressive laws in Bengal. The immediate need for the 
appointment of the committee arose fromt the fact that while on the one hand reports 
were received from authentic sources of haiassment of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens by unjustified and harsh orders restricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation caused to the people during tlio course of military marches 
and quartering of troops in their midst, of extreme inconvenience to inmates and 
damage to property, caused during numerous house searclies, of the ruthless manner 
in which punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of cases of destitute families of detenus which 
received inadequate or no allowances from the Government ^ for their maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts \vere brought to the notice of the Government by 
means of interpellations they met with cryptic or evasive answers. 

In view of the aforesaid reports and the unresponsive attitude of the Government 
the Congress Party in the Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a committee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking o^y further action 
in the matter. , ^ 

On the 22nd April on behalf of the committee 1 issued a aucstii^nairo which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send an^ copy of it to you 
or to any otlier Government official not because the committci' tli^ired to collect only 
one-sidea information as has been made out in the circular yeportod to have been 
issued by tiio Government of India, but because I felt it jx^emature to invite the 
Government at this stage to place their case before the committee. As will appear 
from the following extract from my forwarding letter, the coramitteo has all along 
been anxious to got authentic information that can bear scrutiny and examination 

“The committee is anxioius to have the most reliable information that can boar 
scrutiny and examination. It is therefore desirable that inforrn;ition should be care- 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to tlie undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to our cause should bo scrupulously avoided. 

“It is expected that a few friends should take up the responsibility for supplying 
the information as per questionnaire regarding their district. In case of difference of 
opinion only that information should be submitted on wlitch there is complete 

agreement.” 

True, the questionnaire was sent in the first instance only to tlie Congress Committee 
as that was tlie only agency wliioh could bo exqiected to co-operate ungnirlgingly witli 
the committee; but" it' did not mean that others, individuals or public bodies, wore 
precluded from sujiplying information or giving evidence before the committee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this tliat tlie quostionnarie was given to the Press. 

As regards the Government the committee will simply be glad to receive its co- 
operation. If the Government desired to place a case before the committee, the com- 
mittee I think, will have no objection eitlier to sending to the Goveruraeiit fdistrief- 
wise information as it is received and has been sifted by the committee, or to sending 
it wholesale after all the information has been collected and sifted. 

In any case, I would request you to kindly let me know the attitude tfie Govern- 
ment of Bengal is going to take regarding the aforesaid committee. 

I am sending herewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter for the informa- 
tion of the Government. 

Yours faithfully, 


Sib, 


Reply of Bengal Government 


Mouanlal Saksena, 


I am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. June 1935, on the subject of the 
committee which has been appointed by the Congress Party in the Ijegislative Assembly 
to enquire and report upon the administration of so-called ‘repressive laws’— a term 
which is presumably intended to comprise the various laws jiassed by the Ivocal 
Legislature during recent years for the purpose of assisting the Executive Government 
in their task of combating terrorism. You request me to let you know the attitude 
the Governmont of Bengal are going to take up regarding the committee. 
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2. In reply I am to inform you that, in tho considered opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, proceedings .which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Oovoriimont but not to terrorism, cannot fail to be a source of 
encouragement to those terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active. 
Government, therefore, will not give any countenance to such proceedings, 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your, most obedient servant, 
G. P. Ilooa, 

Chief Secretary to tlio Government of Bengal. 

Shri MoKanlal Saksena’i Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

- I am in duo receipt of your letter No. 1489 P. D. dated the 22nd June, 3935. 

I am really surprised at tho view the Bengal Government has taken regarding the 
committee appointed by tho Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bengal, and 1 must emphatically rohito the insinuation contained 
in your letter. I would further request you kindly to point out anything done by 
the" committee or its members that would warrant the inference drawn by the Govern- 
ment that the corarnitteo has been prompted by a sjiirit of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism. On the other hand I maintain that while the Congress and tho 
Congress Party in the Assembly have been anxious to put a stop to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redress to the innocent victims of Government’s policy of 
whole-sale repression in Bengal, still nothing has been further from their intentions 
than to do anything that is likely to give encouragement to terrorism. 

Tho policy"of the Indian National Congress in respect of terrorism is well known 
being definitely committed to non-violence. I think in its own way it has done much 
to check the growtli of terrorism, whether the Government may recognise it or not, 
but it does not mean that it must therefore support the Government whatever it does 
to suppress terrorism. 

Perhaps you are also awaro that the Congress has from the very beginning stood 
and worked for the declaration of fundamental rights, including thr3 one by wliich no 
one shall be deprived of his liberty without trial before a court of law, and the Con- 
gress Party in tlu^ Assembly would have failed in its duty if in face of detention with- 
out trial of over 25(X) youiignnen for an indefinite period, and also reports of harass- 
ment of jjeacofiil citizens in otlier ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain tho true 
state of affairs in Bengal with a view' to devise ways and means to secure redress for 
these unfortunate sufferers. 

I do not see why the Government sliou^l regard the commii.tee with suspicion, for 
I ara sure it can never bo the intention of the (loverumont that even ])eacefu] and 
legitimate political activities should be sujqiressed or innocent persons sliould be rnado 
to suffer, and tliereforo I think that the Government would have been bettor advised 
if it had seen its wav to co-operato witli our committee in its work. 

In view of what I have written above, I still hope the Government will bo able 
to revise its attitude towards the coinmiUee. 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing tlio corres- 
pondence. 

Yours faithfully, 
fSd.) Mohanlal Huksenu 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to aeknowledgo receipt of your letter dated 27th June, 1935 in 
which you express tho hoiio that the Government of Bengal Avill bo able to revise 
the attitude they have adof»t,ed towards tho committee appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly to make certain enquiries iii Bengal. You also 
ongmro whether the local Goverrimout liavo any objection to tho publication of 
this correspondence. 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to tho contents 
of your lettei- the Government of Bengal find tliemoselves unable to modify the 

30 
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views wbioli 1 have already conveyed you in my letter No. 14S9, P. D. dated 
22nd June. They have no objection to the 'publication of the correspondence. 

G. P. Hooo, 

Chief Secretary 

Prohibitory Order on Shri Mohanlal Saksena 

The District Magistrate of Tipi)era]i (Bengal) issued the following order on Syt. 
Salisena on his arrival at Chandpur on way to Comilla (Bengal). 

^^Whereas it is against public interest tliat you should enter any place in Tipporah 
distj'ict, or remain thero I direct you under Bectiou 1 of IG-A Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Aot 1934, not to embark or land at Cliand})ur. 1 further direct 
you to go back witliiii 12 hours and not to return to the aforesaid place within one 
mouth. Failure to comply with above order will bo punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both.” 

On rccui])t of the above order Sliri Mohanlal Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Ciiandpur. In a statement to the Press he said 

“Tlui Committee (of Encpiiry) has received information on the basis of the question- 
naire from most of the districts and althmigh Bengal members of the committee could 
have easily verified it as it relates to tlieir constituencies, it was considered desirable 
tliat members of tlio committee from outside Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purpose ol verification and also acquainting thems(;lves with conditions obtaining in 
Bengnl. Bat the Pengal Oov('rnment in its wisdom thought fit to frustrate that plan. 
Notwithstanding the didii'iilries that are being placed in its way, the committee shall 
not be deterred from cairrying on its task, and the report of tlio committee is expected 
to bo ready^before the next session of the Assembly.’' 

Documents connected with Enquiry Seized 

The C. J. I), police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shri Ifai’iiiada Chattorji who 
hud beiui (intrusted by tiio Bcaigal P. 0. C. with the task of tahulaiing the mass of 
(.wideiuio and information ndating th-- d-lemis, their families and tliel working of the 
ropri'ssive < '"V'Tiim*-!!* of Bengal, and seized all documents in liis 

possessiOTi. Jlicsu dommioiits wure colloctod iu connection with the Eiuuiiry Committoa 
appointed by tlio Congress Patty iu tlio Assembly. 


TILAK SWARAJ FUND 


How the Crore Raised in 1921 was spent 

fo.dl'!c7lM,‘ii'^ ■' ■‘‘r" 'T raised a croro of rupees 

^ India lilalv Memoiial iuuid, people not m loueli with (wents occasioiiallv 

( 'V'ln'fr''' "" '^'ri Tbero is a false impression wbiob has 

pc sisUd al (heso yeurs that Ibis crore was collected at one parliciilar place. Tbo 

m and‘d< '>‘> are o irn Recounts of tbo All India Congress Committee for 

mid l,Lo .uc out of punt and will bo soon reprinted, lint the following' stato- 
nent m popnlur fonu jirepared ami pnblisbeil on beball' of tbo Working t'ommitteo 
by the (leiioral Secro anes in . pnl, is given bero for jmbl.c information The 

coirections made by tbo tiencral Socrotaries in tbeir siibsooueiit statement n, aic.n! a 
in June, V.UA have been incor,iorated in this statement. ‘ pubbsbod 

Congress Finances 

JJow tbo Money collected for tbo Tilak Memorial Swaruiva Fund 
has been speul. 

[Tbo Working Coimmttee of Hio All India Congress Committee at a recent meeting 
directed tbo (lenoral becretanes to issno a brief statement in nrmnl.iv infm ..nV.,,r In” 
monies colloetod and siient by tbo Congress during tbo last tiireeVars The Secretaries 
bef< to issue the following statement in compliancS with il.e abovrji^octln 

Tlio All India Congress Committei' liave taken considerable i.ains to publish detailed 
aiidited accounts of all collections and exjieuditiire of tlio central office and of tbo 
i'rovnic.al Congress Committees. None tbo Jess there ap%m to bo considomblo 
appiehcusion and euqumes and occasional referenoes iu tlio Press indicate that many 
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people are ignorant of these accounts ami do not know liow the money was collected or 
spent. Moutioii is frequoutly ihado of the orore of rupees collecttMl in 1921 ami there 
appears to be imj)ressio]i tliat this money was Inought logetlier al. one central t)lacB 
and then spent or distribute*!. This is not so. Tfie niuiiey collected by each Provincial 
Congress Committee was largely ke})i by it and .spent in its own ]>rovinc (3 according 
to its needs. A jiart of it, however, was sent as the provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee. 

Audited accounts of the Tilak Swai-aj Fund of the central office and the different 
provinces together with t!io All India Congress Committee’.s auditor’s inspection 
reports are pnipared annually and placed fiefore the All India Committee. These 
accounts and statements for 1921 and 1922 were published in book form and widely 
distributed amongst imimbors and Congress Committees and the Press. Similar 
detailed aocouiiis for 1923 Jiave also been jinqiared. They are being printed and 
as soon as they are ready they will be widely distrihilletl. Any jiei’soii who is 
interested in these accounts or desires to refer to details shoidd see thesis 
printed statements at the oWim of any Jh-oviiudal Congress Committee. Car object 
hero is merely to give a rough idea of the C<)ngress tinances to tin] avei’ago person 
who is not well vorstxl in understanding balance sheets or has not got the time or 
inclination to study the detaihxl account. 

The income of the Congress is principally derived from the four anna member- 
sliqi subscription, and Irorn donations to the Tilak Memorial hwarajya Fund, 
Membership tees are retained in the proviiiees and are usually divided between 
the Provincial Committee, the District Cummittee and the local Committee. No 
paiT of these fei3S goes to the All India Committee. 

Tile main source of iiKxirne in the past lias been doualions to the Tilak Memorial 
bwarajya Fund. Tlieso donations were of two kinds : — 

General Donations—Suhsoi'ihod by donors without iirli'-ating any specific obj(X:t 
on which the money was to bo spent. Tliu Provincial Cc!,;h i'; Committees had 
the discretion to spend this money ou any department of Congress activity, e.g., 
general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddur, removal of 
untouchahility, elc. 

(2) Specific Grants— These were oar-marked by donors for particular objects. 

The ear-marking in some cases was general as for instance for khaddur or 
national education and soriK'lirnes it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyajiith 
or a national school. In the latter case the money often wont direct to tlie 

particular institution, or was kept by the local Congress Committee, and did not 

come into the hands of the Provincial Congress Committee, which exercised only a 

general supervision. 

Tho^ All India Congress Committee’s quota of the Tilak Swarajya Fund colUvct'oiis 
was originally lixod in 1021 at 25 per cent. Suhsequently in 1922 it was reduced 

to 5 })er cent. This quota of 25 per cent or 5 per cent, however was only taken 

from the general collections and not from the ear-marked items. Thus no part of 
the specific ear-marked gi’aiits came to the central fund of the All India Committee. 
They were kept entirely either by the Provincial Committee or the local conmiiitee 
or as mentioned above, by the institution coiicernod. Details about llu?so specilic 
grants can be seen in the provincial or local acijounts. The All India C’ommittee 
could only supervise or check generally by means of the exi)eiiditiire and ar,(;out- 

ing of those funds. A great part of theso specilic items were ufilised for ca])ital 

expenditure, o, g., buildings for schools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of educational institutions. 

Thus will he seen tliat the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned with 
the general collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its coffers. The rem.'iining 75 per cent (or 95 per cent) was usually divided 
up in varying proiiortions li.xcd by each Provincial Congress Committee, bet^U;en tlio 
District or local committee and the Provincial Comrnittet). Tlio recommendaiiou made 
by the Working Comniittee in 1921 was that, except in the case of big cities, 50 per 
cent should bo left with the districts and 25 per cent should go to the province. 

The major part of the collections for the Tilak bwaraja Fund including the famous 
crore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately. 
According to the report of the auditors a sum of Kupees one eroro and thirteeon 
lacs roughly was })romised in 1921 and one crore one lac and sixty -four thousand 
wore actually collected by the end of 1921. Out of those collections rupees sixty- 
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four lacs and thirty thousand were for the general fund, and ru[)ees thirty seven 
Jacs were collected for specific ear-marked items. 

Special mention has to be made of the city of Bombay. Of the croro and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1921, Bombay’s contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs— twenty 
one lacs being for the general fund and seventeen lacs for spccitic ear-marked items. 
Out of these thirty-eight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twenty-five lacs including two and a half lacs collected and retained by the Bombay 
Swaivaya Sabha for purposes directly connected with the non-cooperation movement. 
This sum is exclusive of three donations totalling ten lacs wliich were retained by 
the donors. In view of the largo collections in Bombay it was decided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to be spent in Bombay only but as All India 
collections to bo spent in accordance with the recommondatious of the All India 
’Working Committee and the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. Trustees were 
appointed to deal with the Bombay collections and in the beginning of 3922 they had 
atout fifteen lacs witli them out of the general collections, besides the ear-marked 
collections. 

The All India Committee received about thirteen lacs from the Pj-ovincial Com- 
mittees in 1921 as their 25 per cent quota of the general collections. Nearly half of 
this amount — six lacs and nine thousand rupees — was given by the All-India Com- 
mittee in the shape of grants to the different provinces for various purposes, o. g., 
spinning and weaving, rupees two lacs eighty-eight thousand : famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand ; national education* rupees fifty tliousand ; aslirams, rupees 
forty tliousand : depressed classes, rupees twentv-six thousand ; Malabar relief and a 
large number of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen thousand. Thus at the end 
of 1921 the All India Congresss Committee had a balance of about seven lacs left. 
The various Provinoial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
eight lacs at the end of 1921. 

It will thus been seen that out of rupees sixty-four lai‘S and thirty thousand 

collocted for the general fund, fifteen lacs were the savings of the Bombay* Jh’ovincial 
Committee at the end of 1921, about thirteen lacs were held by the otlier Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs were held by the ill-lridia* Congress Commiteo a 
total saving of about rupees thirty-five lacs iJy the end of 1921. The balance of 
twenty nine and a quarter lacs was spent all over India by the All India Committee 
Jis well as the different provincial and local committees in tlio course of tlio year in 
tho various activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 and 1923 the total collections for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 

amounting to about rupees six and a half lacs were for tho general fund and rupees 
sixteen and a half Jacs for ear-marked items. As we have mentioned above tho All 
India Committee’s quota out of the general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922. 
The All India Congress Committee thus only received about rupees ninety-eight 
thousand as its quota in these two years and tho balance remained with and was 
mient by tho provincial and local committees. Tho Trustees of the TilaJc Swarajya 
Fund in Bombay made large grants and loans amounting to rupees eight and a half 
lacs for khaddar work. They gave five lacs to the All India Kliaddar Board and 
Its. 40,000 for khaddar work in Hyderabad (Dn.). They also ear-maihed almost tho 
entire amount in their nossession for various educational and other purposes. The 
All ludia Committee has also made a large grant of rupees six lacs to tho 

All India Khaddar Board, and grants to provinces for various purposes amountiug 

to rupees one lac and a half and Joans amounting to rupees fifty-five tliousand. 

At tho end of 1923 the amount held by tho All India Congress Committee was 
3‘upces eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighteen ; by the Bombay Trustees of 
the Tilak Swarajya Fund was rupees .seven lacs and eleven thousand, (but all this is 
ear-marked now! ; and by tho various Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 
two lacs. The All India Khaddai’ Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
five hundred and twenty eight. 

The figures we have given in tlio preceding paragrapli do not include amounts due 
under loans advanced, etc. Suras totalling Ks. 90,000 have been advanced by the All 
India Congress Committee to the three Provincial Committees of tho United Provinces 
{Rs. 40,000); Hindustani Central Provinces (Rs. 35,000); and Tamil Nadu (Rs. 15,000). 
Many other minor sums are also due to tho Ail India Committee on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc. The All India Khaddar Board has also advanced 
considerable sums to various Provincial Committees and other organisations for khaddar 
work. A total sum of rupees six lacs eighty five thousand was advanced thus by this 
Boai’d by the end of 1923. This sum included four lacs advanced to the Gujarat 
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Provincial Committee ; one lac to the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee ; Rs. 50,000 
each to Andhra and Kaimatak Provincial Congress Committees ; and smaller sums to 
Kerala Rs. 15,000 ; Utkal Rs. 10,000 ; Assam Its. 10,(K)0 ; and Sind Rs. 5,000. 

Thus taking the figures for the past three years wo liavo a total income of nearly 
rupees one hundred aad twenty five lacs for the Tilak Swaraj ya Fund. Out of this a 
little less than rupees seventy "one lacs were for the general fund and nearly rupees 
fifty four lacs for ear-marked items, (Wo are not here including the sums received 
for Congress membership and various minor sources of income. As wo have stated 
above the Congress membership fees are entirely spent in the jirovince or district 
wliero the member resides). These rupees seventy one lacs were chiefly spent as 
follows : over twenty three and a half lakhs for khaddar and over five and three fourth 
lacs for education (both those items are in addition to the oar-rnarked expenditure 
under these heads). Rupees thirty-two and three fourth lacs were spent chiefly by 
the Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
various Congi-ess activities eg. organisation, famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal of 
imtoiichability, temperance, etc. The All India Congress Committee received about 
fourteen lacs in all as their quota during the three years. Out of this six lacs were 
granted to the Klnddar Board and most of the balance of eight lacs was given back to 
tho various provinces in the sba])e of grants. 

The chief heads of ex[)eriditiire during the last three years have been khaddar and 
national education. Tho amount spent on khaddar work is howevto’ largely ro])ros 0 nted 
by tho stocks and other assets held by the All India Khaddar Board and tho various 
provincial commit toos, National universities in Gujarat, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Bihar, etc. and tho numerous national schools all over the country have 
consumed a largo amount. I^articulars of other grants are given in tlio published 
accounts. 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty-four lacs wliich have been given for 
S{)eci11e ear-marked objects i*uj)e(is twenty-two lacks are invested in immoveable pro- 
p(n1.ies, ti’usts, valuable securities etc. and the ineomo accruing from them is spent on 
the objects named. 

To those who are intoreste<l in further details we would again recommend a study 
of the audited statements published by tho All India Congress Commiltoo. 

GaNCADHAU B. DESHPANDn 

8aifui)1)Ix Kitchlew 
Jawahakial Nkiiiuj 

General Secretaries, 

Vll India Congress Committee 


Allahabad, 
April :h\L, 1924 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquako of ajqialling intensity destroyed the city of Quetta and its neigh- 
bourhood in the early hours of tJio morning of Friday, the 31st. May, 1935. The dos- 
tructioii of j)orson and 2 )iope]’iy caused by this calainity was on such a wholesale 
scale that tho area was cut oil from tho outsido world for a fow days. Tho Police 
foi-co of tho city was wi]>od out and it is estimated that even now" nearly 20,000 
eorj)ses^ remain buried under tiie debris in Quetta (hty alone. Tho total numbor of 
deaths in the area is reported to be moro tliaii 50,000. British deaths were estimated 
at 200. 

The city was sealed under military guard on the 2nd of Juno after, it was stated, 
tho authorities had been satisfied tliat theie was no possibility of further survivors to 
be rescued. The Indian refug^ees of Quetta were sent to ditlerent eontros in 8ind and 
the Punjab. -Admission of indvato individuals into the area was prohibited from 
June 3. 


Report of General Secretaries 

Shri Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani, General Sccietaries of tho Indian 
National Congress, deimted by the President to help the relief operations on behalf of 
the Congress, reported as follows by wire to the President 
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“Public relief at Quetta is impossible. Military authorities disallowed entry to men 
like Jamshed Mehta. Even title-holders are refused pewnission though prepared to 
make their own arrangements and not to draw on local resources. Much life and 
property could have been vSaved and possible danger of epidemics avoided if adequate 
labour wore imported and public offers of co-operation accepted. Tlie whole popula- 
tion, including the injured, are being evacuated. Rumours are rife about abandon- 
ing excavation and burning the city with petrol. All twenty thousand lying under 
debris are assumed to bo dead after only throe days. The public feel even novy life 
and propei’ty can bo saved if immediate public co-operation sent by Punjab India are 
accepted. Public meetings in Sind condemned the attitude of the authorities. Public 
have sent a wire to the Viceroy. Possible help to sick and healthy refugees is being 
given by public bodies at various stations in Sind.’! 

President’s Statement 


Referring to the above wire, the President issued tho folio wi ng*’ statem ent to the 
Press 


“From my experience of Bihar T can unhesitatingly say tliat living persons can be 
recovered from underneath tho debris several days after tho ’quake and, therefore, 
all possible efforts should be made to rescue them. The attitude of the authorities in 
refusing lielp from roli(}f organisations is wholly unintelligible. It is well-kbowii that 
such organisations rendered invaluable services in Bihar last year and these have 
been acknowledged by Government. I cannot understand why they should not be 
given facilities to administer relief in Quetta and the allected area. The suggestion 
which has found currency that the devastated city should be blown up or burnt down 
appears to be so revolting that it is impossible to believe that it has been seriously put 
forward by any res])onsiblo person. Doing that only six days after tlie quake, instead 
of rescuing persons buried unde]' debris, would amount to nothing short of murder, 
not to speak of loss of poporty which can bo recovered. The public mind is naturally 
seriously agitated. I have also appealed to tho Viceroy to permit bonafide relief or- 
ganisations to administer relief. 1 hope the authorities will give due weight to the 
public feeling in this matter and revise their decision.” 

President's Wire and Government Reply 

The following are texts of telegrams that passed between the Congress President 
and tlie Government of India regarding the refustil by Government of entry of bonafido 
relief parties to Quetta : — 


“His Excellency Viceroy, Simla. Public greatly agitated over refusal relief parties 
entry Quetta. Bihar experience shows living persons capable being dug out from 
debris several days after quake. Earnestly request Your Excellency afford bonafide 
relief parties opi)ortunity save buried persons and render other relief in Quetta and 
affected area.” 


Raj end ra Prasad 


Reply 

“Your telegram to Bis Excellency the Viceroy of 5th June, 1935. Tho reasons 
which have made it necessai'y for Government of India to ju’ohibit all private indivi- 
duals going to Quetta have been made clear in communique just issued to the Press to 
the whole of which we invito your earnest attention. Ckmditions in Quetta are very 
different from those in Bihar and are such that every single additional person going 
to tho area adds greatly to the difllculties of those engjiged in relief operations of 
great magnitude and danger. Government have ample resources to deal with situation 
in Quetta itself but those desirous of participating in relief work can render valuable 
assistance by helping refugees to the Punjab or &nd.” 

Home Department. 


General Secretaries Refused 


Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani, General Secretaries, also sent a 
wire to His Excellency tho Viceroy to bo allowed permission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to enable to advise tho public with regard to help and relief. But 
replies identical to Hie one given to the President wore received by the two General 
Secretai'ies from the Home Department. 

Demand For An Enquiry 

l?hri Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Kripalani sent a rvire to the President 
indicating the need for a sifting enquiry into ^the handling of the situation at 
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Quetta and for starting an agitation insisting that Govornment should unfold their 
future plans. In a separate press statement, A chary a Kripalani questioned the 
contention of the Home Department that Government had ample resources to deal 
with the situation at Quetta. He said even those who praised the work of the 
military for rescuing life and property admitted that the men available were too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, for as Government asserted on June 4, had not been entirely due 
to the difficulty caused by powerful stench, which could have been overcome, but 
to want of men and other resources. 

He pointed out that the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly duo to the inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Every train coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded but until 
June 5 it was without any medical attendance and was not provided with diet for 
the sick. Frantic messages sent by distracted relatives costing thousands of rupees 
remained undelivered for want of messengers. All this showed that the resources 
at Quetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 

Gandihi*« Request Refuted 

Gandhiji’s request by telegram to the Viceroy for permission to visit Quetta 
was refused on the ground, it was reported, that there was nothing for private 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similarly, tlio request of tlio Congress President 
for permission to conduct relief operations in villages and tlie country-side 
was rejected. 

Forfeitures for Criticism of Quetta Policy 

The Govornment proceeded against four newspapers under tho Press Emergency 
Powers Act for publishing articles criticising their Quetta policy. 

The Free Press Journal of Bombay lost a security of Rs, 20.000 for publication 
of two articles, viz., “Lives can even now bo saved” (Juno 7, 1935J and “Anomalies 
of Quetta Relief” (June 9). On demand of a further security ot Rs. 20,()00, the 
journal ceased publication. 

A security of Rs. 1.000 of the Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “quake Relief and Quack Remedy” 

Another victim of this campaign of forfeitures is the fej of Delhi which has 
lost Rs. 1,000. 

In the fourth case the Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily the 
“Quamt Gazette'" to deposit a security of Rs. 1,000 on the ground that it had accused 
the soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake. Tho effect of these forfeitures was that tlie 
Press was practically muzzled so far as the Quetta policy of Government 
was concerned. 

Quetta Central Relief Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from the public tho President of the 
Congress provisionally formed the Quetta Central Relief Committee consisting 
of the following : — 

Bahu Rnjondra Prasad, President; Setli Jamnalal Bajai; vSaj*dar Vallahlibhai Patel; 
Pandit Madan Mohan Mulaviya; Sir P. C. Ray; Mr. Blmlabliai Desai; Mr. G. D. 
Birla: Mr. Mathradas Vissanji; Dr. Khan Sahib; Mrs. Perin Captain; Mr. 
Jamslied Mehta; Sheikh Abdul Majid Sindhi; Diwan Baliadiir Murlidhar ; Seth C. 
Hainraijumani; Dr. Gopichand Bhargava of Lahore; Ma Duni Cliand (Ambala), 
S. Sardul Singh Caveesher; Maulana Abdul Kadir Kassuri ; Lala Duni Chand 
(Lahore); Lala Dlialu Ram (Dera Ghazi Khan); Mr, Jairamdas Danlatram and Dr. 
Choithram (Secretaries). 

In a statement to the press emphasising tho necessity of sucli a Committee 
the President said that tho relief in the case of Quetta sufferers would have to be 
extensive and spread over a long time. The need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more expensive woi-k would have to be 
undertaken^ when things had settled down. Ho did not know whether relief 
operations in villages and the countryside by non-official agency would bo permitted. 
He would approach the Government for permission, as the resons for prohibition of 
entry of outsiders into the town oi Quetta woi-e obviously not applicable to the 
villages. If such permission was granted a wide field of useful activity would be 
opened by the Committee. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Madras — 15th. & 16th, October, 1935 

The Working Committee met at “Sliri Bang,” Mylapore, Madras on October 15 and 
16, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members were present • 

Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Shri Jamnalal Bajaj, Shri Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Shri Gangadhar Rao Deshpande, Shri K. F. Nariman, Shri Surendra 
Mohan Moitra, Bhri Jairamdas Baulatram, Shri J. B. Kripalani. 

The minutes of the last meeting wore confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 1935 to September 1935 were placed before the meeting and passed. 

^^HUtory of the Congress” and other Publications 

The Committee sanctioned Rs. 6,CXX) for tlie printing and publication of the 
English edition of the ‘‘History of the Congress” by Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
Rs. 1.000 for the printing and publication of brochures in connection with the 
fiftietn anniversary of the Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited accounts of the Reception Committee of the forty-eighth session of the 
Cong ress held in Bombay were placed before the Committee. 

The Committee passed the following resolutions 

1. Primary Members in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that the primary members enrolled in Sindh and the Punjab after the 
13th. June with the permission of tho President in view of tho ])0culiar conditions 
created by the Quetta Earthquake shall be deemed to have been enrolled on or before 
the 13th. June. 

II. Rural and Urban Members from Delhi, Utkal and Tamilnad’*' 

In view of the fact that the Provinces of Delhi,. Utkal and Tarailnad have not sent 
the figures of members belonging to rural and urban areas se])arately as required by 
Article VI of the Constitution and that it is impossible to allot to these provinces 
more than the minimum number of delegates provided for in Aiticle VI (f) (li) in the 
absence of such figures, tho Working Committee is of opinion that tho defaulting 
provinces should be called upon to tarnish the required information witliin 31st 
October failing which they will not bo entitled to send more than the minimum 
number of delegates, viz., 10 each. 

III, Quota of Subscription of Bengal P. C. C. 

The Working Committee deplores the attitude of tlio executive of tlio Bengal P.C.C. 
on the payment of the provincial subscription and regrets that no clioico has been left 
to it but to enforce the constitution and debar the members of the A. 1. C. C. from 
Bengal from attending the next or any subsequent meetings of the A.l.C.C. in terms 
of the resolution of the Committee passed at Jubbulporo on April 25 and 26, 1935. 

IV. Quota of Subscription of Utkal P. C. C. 

Considered tho representation received from the Utkal P. C. C.:— 

The Working Committee regrets that it is unable to grant the Utkal P. C. C. any 
exemption from payment of the balance of its provincial subscription. But in view 
of the special circumstances mentioned it is prepared to extend the time and allow 
its members to attend the A. I. C. C. if tho balance of the quota is paid before or 
during the meeting. 

V. Quota of Delegates ^from Bengal 

Resolved that the President be authorised to fix the quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps as he thinks lit in view of the complaints received by him 
regarding the list of primary members from the Province. 


*The requisite figures from the three provinces having been immediately received, 
the delegates returnable by them weia allotted. ’ 
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The Working Committee at its meeting held at Wardha from July 29th to August 
1st, 1935, passed the following .two Resolutions Nos. X and XI on the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee dispute ’ 

Resolution X— Central Calcutta C. C. Dispute 

“Considered the representation of the Bengal P. C. C. regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee, — 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt. M. S. Anoy was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934, to take 
w'hatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation 
in Beng^, and further in view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittee sot up under his decision has been functioning since September 1934, the 
Working Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Re-organisa- 
tion Sub-Committee of the Bengal P. O. C. calling upon the Central Calcutta Congress 
Committee to deposit all application forms, receipts and membership fees is set aside 
and the Committee set up under Syt Aney’s award shall continue to function till a 
fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note ‘that the Re-organisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Syt. Aney and taking ad interim action. 

Resolution XI— Latter Proceedings 

“Tlie Working Committee heard Syt. Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject.” 

The Working Committee regrets that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P. C. 
C. instead of giving effect to the said resolutions passed the following resolutions on 
28th. and 29th, September, 1935 and Gth. August, 1935. 

“That in view of the representation made by Syt. Narendra Nath Sen of Central 
Calcutta Congress Committee and Syt. Bhupendra Nath Basil and others of the South 
Calcutta Congress Committee, -this executive council directs the Secretary of the 
B. P. C. C. not to hand over the papers and money to the said D. C. 0. 

“Regarding the Working Committee’s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
its decision on Central Calcutta D, C. C. the Executive Council of the B. P. 0. C. is 
of opinion that the findings of the Re -organisation Sub-Committee were not contrary 
to Syt. Aney’s decision and the Sub-Committee was quite justified in passing ad interim 
order pending the decision of the Working Committee, The Council regrets that the 
Working Committee failed to realise the true import of the ad interim order of the 
Sub-Committee.” 

The Working Committee is therefore of opinion {that the Executive Committee of 
the Bengal P. 0. C. has in so doing deliberately disregarded and disobeyed the orders 
of this Committee and therefore calls upon it to show cause by the 15th liovember wdiy 
disciplinary action should not be taken against it under Article 12 of the constitution 
and the rules framed thereunder. 


VII. Burma] 

The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I. C. C. 
that notwithstanding the constitutional sepai’ation of India and Burma the Indian 
National Congress will continue to watch with sympathetic interests the political 
situation in Burma and in view of the impending separation it appeals to the Indians 
settled in Burma and the Barmans that they will continue to boar towards each other 
the same goodwill and friendly relations as navo hitherto subsisted. 

Vlll. Constilutioiial Sub-Committee 

Resolved that a Sub-Committeo consisting of the President, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, Syt. Jalramdas Daulatram and Achai-ya J. B. Kripalani be appointed 
to examine the new constitution of the Congress in the light of experience gained 
in its working and to report to the Committee thereon. 

31 
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IX. Fiftieth Anniversary of the Congress 

The Committee adopted the following programme for celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Congress. 

Official Programme 


1. Probhatpheii to commence before dawn. 

2. Flag-hoisting and salutation 8-30 A. M. (S. T.) 

3. Procession — Afternoon ending in public meeting in the evening. 

4. Public meeting— Evening. 

(a) Bandemataram. 

(b) Opening song. 

(c) President’s message. 

(d) Speeches about Congress i. e., its history, programme, achievements etc., 
uptill now. 

5. The day to be devoted to works of national service illustrating the construc- 
tive work of the Congress. 

6. Sale of small national flags. 

7. Illumination at night (Note There should bo no fireworks of any kind, 
whatsoever). 

B. Suggestion relating to items one or more of which may be taken up according 
to the facilities of the locality or inclination of the organisers ; — 

1. Sports 

(a) Wrestling. 

(b) Indian games. 

(c) Tournament. 

2. Mela 

(a) Ehadi Exhibition and demonstrations. 

fb) Village Industries Exhibition and demonstration. 

(c) Exhibition of other Swadeshi articles in terms of the Bombay Congress 
resolution. 

(d) Kavisammelan or Mushaira— subjects to be of national interest and 

importance. 

(e) Music. 

C. Congress Propoganda through suitable literature:— 

History of the Congress and other literature bearing upon national problems. 


X. Reconstitution of Delhi 

Read the letter from the Delhi P, C. C. suggesting reconstitution of the Congress 
province of Delhi, — 

Resolved that the matter be referred to the Punjab, and U. P. P. C. Cs. for 
their opinion.” 


XI. Settlement Between Andhra and Karnatak P. C. Cs. 

The Committee recorded the following settlement between the Secretaries of 
the Andhra and Karnatak P. C. Cs. regarding the district of Bellary. 

“(i) The Talukas of Adoni, Alur and Rayadnig shall be as before under the 
the jurisdiction of the Andhra Piovincial Congress Committee. 

(li) The question relating to tlio boundary disputes shall be deferred for 
the present 

(lii) For purposes of elections to the Legislatures and Local Bodies from the 
Bellary District there shall be a Parliamentary Board consisting of five members, 
two one behalf of the Andhra area and three for the Karnat^ area to be appointed 
by the respective Provincial Congress Committees and it will function in accbrdance 
with the policy and programme of the Congress. 

(iv) The Organiser of the Andhra area in the Bellary District may 
continue to hold his offices in Bellary Town till the Bellary Congress Committee 
is foimed” 


Xll. Dale of Ike next Congrett 

Resolved that the President be authorised to fix the date of the next session 
of the Congress in consultation with the Reception committee at Lucknow, 
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XIIL Quota of Delegate* for the next Congret* 


Rural Urban Rural Urban 

Province members members Total delegates delegates Total 


1. 

Ajmer 


282 

282 


10 

10 

2. 

Andhra 

30738 

1436S 

45103 

61 

20 

81 

3 * 

Assam 

2388 

232 

2620 

• • • 

... 

10 

4 . 

Bihar 

69798 

9007 

78805 

140 

18 

158 

5 - 

Bengal 



• •• 

* « • 

... 

*•* 

6. 

Berar 

4928 

2130 

7058 

10 

3 

13 

7 . 

Bombay 


17262 

17262 


21 

21 

8. 

Burma 

••• 


669 


••• 

10 

9 * 

Nagpur 

4476 

3662 

8138 

9 

3 

12 

10. 

Delhi 

5097 

3540 

8637 

10 

3 

13 

II. 

Gujarat 

17362 

6703 

2406$ 

3 S 

12 

47 

12. 

Karnotak 

13756 

7293 

21049 

28 

9 

37 

13 - 

Kerala 

•*. 


4062 

• *. 


10 

M* 

Mahakosal 

17168 

8876 

26044 

34 

11 

45 

IS* 

Moharashtro 

16577 

11681 

28258 

33 

II 

44 

1 6. 

N. W. F. 



••• 

••• 

••• 

10 

17 . 

Punjab 

5899 

6719 

12618 

12 

4 

16 

1 8. 

Sindh 

115 

3909 

4024 

... 

... 

10 

19. 

Tamilnad 

34806 

20198 

55004 

70 

23 

93 

20. 

U. P. 

39000 

23703 

62703 

78 

26 

104 

21, 

Uikal 

5829 

1000 

6829 

12 

2 

14 


Note i—The basis of calculation is Article VI (i) (ii) Proviso 1 of the Constitution 
according to which delegates from the urban area in each province cannot exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of delegates returnable by the province. The quota of 
of delegates from Bengal will be fixed by the President. 


THE ALL INDIA CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

Madras — 17th. & 18th. October 1935 
Summary of Proceedings^ 

The All India Congress Committee met at Congress House, Mount Road, Madras on 
October 17 and 18, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following members 
were present : - 

Ex-PretidenU 

Syt. C. Vijiaraghavachariar, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shrimati Sarojini Naidu. 

Elected Member* 

Ajmer— Syt. Said Razmi ; Andhra— Syt. Dr. B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Syt. T. 
Prakasam, Syt. Konda Venkatappaya, Syt. B. Sambamurti, Syt. K. Nageswara 
Rao, Syt. A. Kaleswara Rao, Syt. T. Viswanatham, Syt. B. Gopalareddi ; 
Bihar— Syt. Jaya Prakash Narain, Syt Mahamaya Prasad Singh, Sm. Ramtaniik Devi, 
Sardar Harihar Singh ; Bengal — Syt. Surendra Mohan Moitra ; Berar— Syt. Briila! 
Biyani ; Bombay— Syt. K. F. Narimam Syt. K. M. Mimshi, Syt. Yusuf Meherallv ; 
Burma— Syt. R. R. Gharekhan, Syt. B. eT. Dadachanji ; Gujrat— Syt. Kanayalal N. 
Desai, l^t. Morarji R. Desai ; Karnatak- Syt. G. B. Deshpande, Syt. S. Venkatapa- 
thaiya, %t. R. R. Diwakar, Syt. N. S. Hardixar, Syt. G. V. Hallikeri, 8m. Kamaladevi ; 
Kerala—Syt. P. Rrishnapillay, Syt. E. M. Sankaran Namboodiripad ; Mahakoshal— Syt, 
Ravishanker Shukla, Syt. Capt Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh: Maharashtra— Syt. S. D. 
Deo, Syt. N. V. Gadgil, Syt. D. K. Gosavi, Syt. A. V. Tilak, Syt. Gokulbhai Bhat, Syt. 
B. C. Lagu ; Nagpur— Seth Jamnalal Bajaj ; Punjab —Sardar Sardul Singh Pleader, 


*Por detailed proceedings of^the A. L C. C. See poste. 
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Bardar Gopal Singh Kaumi ; Sindh— Syt. Jairamdas Daulatram, Swami Govindanand ; 
Tamil Nad— Syt, 8. Batyamurti, Sm. Rukmini Lakshmipati, Byt. C. Venkatrengam 
Naidu, Syt. Sripad Shankar, Syt, Gopalaswami, Syt X. V. Vonkatachalan, Byt. 
A\inashlingam, Syt N. Narayanam, Syt. Audikosavolu Naicker, Syt. S. Venkatraman, 
Syt. M, Bhaktavatsalam, U. P.— Acharya J. B. Kripalani. 

The following resolutions were passed 

1. Offices under the New Constitution 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of politi- 
cal conditions during this long period, this (/ommittee is of opinion that it is not 
only premature but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the 
(mestion of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and* therefore affirms 
tne resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. At the 
same time the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the 
question being discussed in the country. 

II. Indian States 

This meeting of the A. I. C. C. adopts the following declaration of Congress Policy 
on Indian States issued by the Working Committee from Wardha, dated August 1, 1935. 

[ For the text of the declaration See p. 224 ] 

III. Anti-Indian Propaganda Abroad 

In view of the anti-Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved Jihat the Working 
Committee of the A. I. C. C. be authorised to take such action as is proper and 
feasible to undo the evil. 

IV, Rules of Procedure of A. I. C. C. 

The following Rules of Procedure for the conduct of its business wore adopted by 
the Committee. 

1. The A. 1. C. C. may be summoned by the President or the Working General 
Secretary with the previous approval of the President to meet at any place within 
the country and as often as required by the Working Committee. 

2. The notice of a meeting days before the date of meeting except in case of 
emergency when a meeting may be summoned by a notice of seven days only. 

Note As far as possible the subjects to bo discussed at the meeting of the 
A. I. C. C. shall be circulated among the members of the A. I. C. C. along with the 
notice convening the meeting. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. 1. C. U. shall moot on a joint requisition addressed to the AVorking 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. 'Such requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which the roquisitiqnists desire a meeting of the A. I. C. C. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

Order of Buttnett etc. 

5. In the order of business the draft resolution of the Working Committee shall 
have priority. 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall bo settled by the 

President. ^ 

7. The Working Committee shall assign at least one clear day for resolutions 
other than those of the Working Committee of which duo notice may have been 
given by members of the A. I. C. C. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall bo determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should reach the office at least seven 
days betore the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part in 
the debate. 
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I{esignation from A. 1. C. C. 

11. ' Resignation from tho A. I. O. C. shall be placed before the President who 
will accept it and declare the place of tho member on tho A. I. C. C. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in tho A. I. C. 0. by death, resignation, removal of a member 
or otherwise will bo filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among themselves. 

Election Disputes 

13. Objections to elections will bo dealt with in tho provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by tho Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals will lie to the Working Committee against decisions by Provincial 
Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to tho Working Committee will ordinarily bo decided by 
tho Tribunal appointed in accordance with Article XT-(h) of the constitution.^ It will 
bo open to tho Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it inconve- 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terras of Article (XT)-(h). 

16. Tho decision of tho Election Disputes Tribunal or of tho Working Committee, 
as tho case may be, shall be final 

f Other Disputes 

17. Complaints against individual members of any Congress Committee will bo 
dealt with in the provinces in accordance with rules framed by tho Provincial 
Congrosss Committee. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a P. C. C. shall bo referred 
to the A. I. 0. C. concerned. 

19. Whero a P. C. C. refuses to foiward an appeal or representation to tho A. I. 
C. C. tho aggrieved person or Committoo shall be entitled to approach tho President 
for order directing tho P. C. C. to forward tho said appeal or other representation. 
The President may after considering tho representation pass such order as he may 
think fit. The P, C. C. will therefore bo bomid to carry out the order of tho President. 

20. An appeal will lie to the Working Committee against any decision of a Pro- 
vincial Congress Committoo, or in tlio event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision. 

21. The Working Committee will citlier decide such disputes itself or will api^oint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of tho Working f^’ornmitteo 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as tho case may bo, shall bo final. 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 

I 

Acharya Kripalani issued the following statement from Madras on October 17, 1935 
regarding tho proposed joint mooting of tho Congress Labour Sub-Committee and tho 
Labour Joint Board : — 

“At tho instance of Mr. Ruikai’, a meeting of the All-Tndia Joint Labour Board and 
tho Congress Labour Sub-Committee was fixed to bo held at Madras at tlie time of 
the Congress Committee and the A. I. C, C. meetings tliere. After tho mooting was 
fixed Mr. Ruikar sent in his letter of the 1st. October, 1945, what appeared to me to 
he a formal agenda for the mooting. The first item in the agenda was ^‘Thc functions 
of the Labour Sub-Committee.” There wore other items. While acknowledging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr. Ruikar in my letter of 4th instant that our functions could 
not possibly be decided by the various Labour Sub-Committees, for tliey had already 
been decided for us by our princip^s, the Working Committee, in their resolution 
passed at Wardha and these were “to keep in touch witli problems affecting industrial 
labour and from time to time report to and advise the Working Committee thereon.” 
I requested Mr. Ruikar in the same letter to fix no set (formal) i^onda and stated that 
we might discuss all things without any formal decision or taking of votes. I also 
pointed out that anything beyond this would ho outside our scope, 

“On my way to Wardha on tho 8th instant, I met Mr. Ruikar at Nagpur and we 
had a tali about these two letters. Mr, Ruikar explained to me that the agenda he had 
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sent was not a set (formal) agenda, but ho had only suggested those tomes for 
sion. He also told me that he understood my point of '^low and the limitations und^ 
which my Committee worlced. Ho inquired of me as to when he should reach Madras. 

I told him that we were reaching on the evening of the 14th. and if he reached then 
It would be all right. , ^ ^ 

‘‘On tlio llth instant, when I was at Wardha I road a United Press mess^e from 
Nagpur in the papers that Mr. Ruikar was not attending the meeting at Madr^ 
because of the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of the 4th instant and 
talk with him. As soon as I read this, 1 wrote to him on •the 12th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that he had not expressed any disagreement 
at the time and that he had even asked wdien ho was to reach Madras, 1 took tiiis 
opportunity to again jissure him that subject to the terms of the Working 
lesolution creating the Labour Sub-Committee, we shall always be happy to meet 
him and the members of the Joint Board and discuss with them all quosuons 
relating to industrial labour in India. _ ^ 

“I reached Madras on the 14tli instant. Mr. Gin fixed with me an engagement 
and verv kindly came and met my Sub-Committee on the 15th instant, in 
to a letter addressed to him by Mr. Ruikar on the 9th October written his 
talk with me at Nagpur. I sbovved him all the correspondence I had witn Mr, 
Ruikar and also what had appeared in the Press from Nagpur, lie agreed \yitn me 
that tho first item on the agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that we coma 
discuss other subjects in the agenda, lie also agreed with me that whatever agenda 
was fixed would nave to-be uxed in consultation with each other. Imt ml pities 
could, of course, suggest topics of discussion. He furtlicr said that his bub-oorn- 
mittee was in the same position *as our Sub-Committee, that it was competent only 
to report and that it had no powers to arrive at any final decision oi take any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namelv, the National 
Trades Union Federation and the A. I, T, U. C., and the hnal decision and all 
action could only be taken by the principal organisations. Mr. bin, Jioweyer, 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr. Nimbkar who were in Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr. Ruikar in his letter of the 9th. 

“Mr. Giri again met ns on the 16th instant, but witliout Miss Kara and Mr, 
Nimbkar. In the meantime there was 'another Press message from Nagnur 
evidently given by Mr. Ruikar to the effect, that it was understood that Mr. bin 
does not intend to attend tho joint meeting of the Congress Labour bub-Committeo 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to be held in Madras this w'oek. In 
the absence of the agenda Mr. Giri feels that no useful purpose will bo sorvod by 
joining tho meeting.” Mr. Giri, however, expressed he had no knowledge Ihe 

communication and it had not been issued at his iustanco. He told us that Miss 
Kara and Mr. Nimbkar were not coming and if they had come he would have 
discussed several topics in the agenda with us. But as Mr. Ruikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not liko to discuss any topic alone. Ho, however, 
hoped that another opportunity will be availed of to exchange views.” 

II 


Mr. V. V. Giri, President, All-India Joint Labour .Board issued tho following 
statement to tho Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 : — 

“It is not my desire to enter into any controversy regarding tho failure of these 
two Committees to meet at Madi-as as originally arranged in order to discuss matters 

relating to Labour in India. r. , r. -n i-n a 

Thanks to the members of the Congress Sub-Committee, they are still iiropared 
in spite of what lias occurred, to meet the Joint Labour Board and discuss matters 
in the agenda sent by the Board except their functions given to them by their 
principms, tho Working Committee. , i • n -a 

It is for tho Joint Board to make earliest representations to the Working Committee 
of the Congress to enlarge the scope of the Sub-Committee so that it might do more 
useful work and be in constant touch with the Joint Board which represents the A. 1. 
T, U. C. and N. T. U. F. in all agi'eed matters. . ^ x 

As certain references %vore made to me in this controversy m both the statements 
of Messrs. Kripalani and Railcar, I desire to state my position without giving any 
offence or attributing any motives to whomsoever. 

As the President of the Joint Board, I was anxious not to take any part in the de- 
liberations of this meeting without the active co-operation of Mr. R. p. Ruikar and his 
colleagues of the Trade Union Congress, for it must be remembered that the Joint 
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Board represented the greatest measure of common agreement between A. L T. U. C. and 
N. T. *D. F. especially as the decisions of the Joint Board can only come into operation 
if they are agreed to by both sides and not repudiated by either of these two bodies. 

That being so, the first Press statement issued from Nagpur on the lOtli made mo 
feel that Mr. Ruikar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr. Kripalanl and alleged refusal to agree to any agenda supported by the Joint 
Labour Board. Therefore, I felt that no useful purpose would bo served by my attend- 
ing the said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of the same. 

I therefore expressed this to Mr. Ruikar on seeing his first communication in the 
Press and subsemiently the letter of Mr. Ruikar dated 9th was received by mo enclo- 
sing a copy of Mr. Kripalani’s letter dated 4th October and saying while he was of 
tlie view “according to Mr. Kripalani, nothing tangible is likely to come out of these 
discussions”, he suggested that myself, Mr. Nimbkar and Miss Maniben Kara may dis- 
cuss with the Congress Committee ana report to the Joint Labour Board about tne re- 
sults. I attempted to get into touch with the Labour Sub-Committee. They fixed an 
engagement for the 15th October. As I found nobody to attend the joint meeting, at 
my request Mr, Kripalani agreed to postpone the meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient for both parlies to meet. 

Mr. Ruikar has not been good enough to communicate to me the contents of Mr. 
Kripalani’s letter dated 12th from Wardha or wire me its contents or even forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble view, makes the position of the Congress Sub- 
Committee more clear and unambiguous oven if the lotteu of Mr. Kripalani ' dated 4th 
was not q^uite explicit. 

Accoraing to nis letter dated 12t}i October Mr. Kripalani lias wj-itton to Mr. Ruikar 
to say “I can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee’s resolution 
creating the Labour Sub-Committee, wo shall be always happy to meet you and mem- 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 

In the circumstances, I wonder, why Mr. Ruikar as President of the All -India 
Trade Union Congress should still continue to say 'there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any change in his original decision.” 

The Confess is prepared to discuss any labour question and it is for organised 
labour desiring an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion specific 
questions. It is to be hoped that Babu Rajendra Prasad’s explicit desire in favour of 
meeting between the Joint Labour Board and the Congress Sub-Committeo and his 
authoritative expression of desire to co-operate with the Trade Union Movement to the 
maximum extent possible should hearten those who sincerely want collaboration bet- 
ween the Congress and organised labour. 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of -the mooting 
that should have taken place in Madras.” 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS’ ASSOCIATION 

Re-organisation of Khadi Production and Sale 

A meeting of the Council of tlie All India Spinners’ {Association was held from 
the 11th to 13 October at Wardha. Maliatma Gandhi presided over the meeting. 
The following resolutions were adopted 

1. This Council Is of opinion that the wages now paid for spinning are 

inadequate and therefore resolves that they bo raised and a suitable standard be 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight liours^^ efficient wprk, sufficient at least to procure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance in accordance with a scioritifically prescribed "scale of 
minimum food requirements. All concerned should try, as circumstances permit, 
for a progressive rise in the wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 

spinning family to be properly maintained out of the earnings of its working 

members. 

2. In order to guide the A. I. S. A. workers in the execution of tho 

principle underlying the foregoing proposition, tlie following should be regarded by 
ml branches and bodies working m affiliation to or in any other way, under the 
Association until it is altered in the light of father experience by the Council, 
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(a) | The mission of the Association is to make every homo in India self- 
sufficing through khadi with roference to its clothing reqairoments, and to promote 
the welfare of spinners who are the least paid among khadi artisans and all 
others engaged in the different cotton processes beginning with growing cotton 
and ending with tlio weaving of khadi. 

(b) It is therefore imperative that those who work for the production of khadi, 
whether as artisans, sellers or otherwise, shall use khadi tor their clothing 
requirements to tlie exclusion of every other kind of cloth. 

(c) All the branches and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
all losses, that is, so as to restrict their production to the demand within their 
own selected areas commencing with their immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far as they are called upon by other 
provinces to meet the latter’s demand. 

(d) In order to avoid surplus production, producers may restrict their operation 
only to those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for their daily broad for 
part of tlie year or the whole of it. Branches and other bodies shall maintain an 
accurate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by thorn and 
shall deal directly witli them. In order to ensure the use or the wages for cloth- 
ing and food a part or the whole of them may bo paid in kind, i. o. khadi or 
other necessaries of life. 

(o) In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
where there are more khadi producing organisation than one, the area of operation 
of each shall be previously defined. Private certified producers will not bo 
encouraged by the Association. Among those that arc already certified, those only 
who will work strictly under the same rules that govern the Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping themselves from the Association will 
have their certificates renewed on the strict understanding that any breach of -the rule 
that may be laid down from time to time or instructions given will involve automatic 
withdrawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be understood that it is the primary and imperative duty of all 
organisations working under the Association to promote the scheme of self-sufficing 
kliadi. Production of khadi for meeting the demand of cities or of khadi wearers out- 
side cities who do not spin for thomselvos is a secondary or supplementary duty. No 
organisation will be considered bound to produce or sell sucli khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


Autumn Session of the Assembly 

The Autumn session of the Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expectant atmosphere. Various controver.sial 
issues formed the subjects of its deliberations. The adjoiirnraorit motion of Sliri A. C. 
Dtttt to censure the Government on the ban placed on Hhri Moliau l^al Saxena, a 
member of the Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor- 
mation about the repressive activities of the Bengal Government was disallowed by the 
Governor-General on the ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning the 
Governor-General in Council. Some other adjournment motions having been similarly 
disposed of, the President admitted tlie adjournment motion of Sliri Satyamurti, des- 
pite the objection of Government, to discuss the prohibition of the convener of the 
Committee, Shri Mohanlal Sakena, appointed by Congress members of tho Assembly 
to investigate and report on the condition of the detenus and their families in Bengal 
from entering certain places in tlie province. Then motion was set down to bo discussewi 
at 4 p. m. But at 3-30 p. m. the President announced that although ho had admitted 
the motion for discussion, tho Governor General had prohibited it m exercise of his 
special powers. 

Adjouriunent Motion to Discuss Raid on Benda Village 

The adjournment motion of which notice was given by Shri Satyamurti for dis- 
cussing the lack of discipline in the army as evident by the conduct of tho soldiers 
of the King’s regiment in Benda village was ruled out of order by tlio President. 
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Bombing of Women end Children in the Frontier 

Dr. Khan Sahib moved an adjournment motion to discuss ‘‘the bombing of innocent 
women and children in Transbordor villages by the Indian Army (Air Force) which is 
going on now.” He said the bombing took place near his own village. Ee himself 
saw the R. A. F. planes going. The House would be surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombing operation to the villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshwar Press publiflieu the notice three days after the Bombing took place. Ho 
urged for the cessation of this wanton chastisement of the Transborder people. 

In his defence of the measure the Army Secretary said that 24 hours’ notice was 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets so that women and children had ample 
time to vacate their houses. The idea is to cause discomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of life. 

Dr. Khan Sahib pointed out in his reply that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
notice was useless because the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr. Khan Sahib’s motion by 67 votes against 44, 

Shri MastanFs Passport 

Sliri Akhil Chandra Dutt withdrew his adjournment motion relating to the 
impounding of Shri Massaui’s passport since the matter had been satisfactorily 
settled. 

Manufacture of Locomotives 

Sami Venkataclielam Chotty moved that immediate vsteps be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufacture of all locomotive requirements within the Railway workshops. 

The motion was carried by 65 againt 45 votes. 

Ban on Abhoya Ashram 

The Governor-General disallowed the resolution by Shri Akhil Chandra Dutt 
regarding the removal of ban on Abhoya Ashram of Bengal. 

Rejection of Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry Craik, the Home Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law. Ill the' statement of objects and reasons of the bill, the Government stated that 
the Criminal Law Aniciidment Act of 1932 was due to expire on December 18. 
The Government of India proposed by the present bill to continue some of the 
provisions of that act in jieimanent form. These were (1) provisions against certain 
forms of intimidation ; (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace ; 
and (3) ])rovisi()ns to secure greater control over the Press. 

In view of the suspension of civil disobedience the Government decided not to 
continue the provisions i^minst forms of intimidation which were a special feature 
of that movement, but jiicketiiig Jiowever peaceful and non- violent being likely to be 
tlie main feature of any subversive movement the Government proposed to give 
jxu'inanent eifect to tlie section against it althongli it would not come into force 
uuitiss extended to a particular area by a local Government. 

By section 13 of the proposed bill * Government was empowered to take action in 
coimectioii with places used for purposes of unlawful associations. Sections 14 to 16 
continue and extend the scope of the Indian Emergency Powers Act 1931. The 
Government felt tliat they could not safely relax their existing powers for control 
of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers so Jong as the 
Terrorist movement continued to exist in India. 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion for consideration of 
the Act. The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes showed the 
utter uri[)opularity of the bill even among those "sections of the House which do not 
always see eye to eye with the Congress. After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12, it was reintroduced on September 16 witii a recommendation from 
the Viceroy for its acceptance which was also rejected by the Assembly by 69 
against 57 votes. Tlie Bill was then considered by tlie Council of State and certified 
by the Viceroy. 

Viceroy'* Address 

The Congress Pai’ty in the Assembly abstained from function when Lord 
'Willingdon addressed a joint session of the Assembly and the Council of State on 

32 
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September 16 which was followed in the afternoon by his message to the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by the Assembly. 

Quetta Earthquake 

The resolution moved by Mr. Kumar aswami Raja for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to investigate the handling of the situation after Hie earth- 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 57 against 61 votes in the Assembly. The defeat 
was due to the unfortunate absence of some four Congress and tliree Independent 
members at division time. The Government members showed a good deal of temper 
during the debate. Shri Bhulabhai Desai, the opposition leader, referred to this 
touchiness of Government on the Quetta question and interpreted it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He said the very resistance of the Government to the resolution 
roused suspicion, No one, he pointed out, questioned the actual relief undertaking, 
but the question was whether the staff for the purpose was adequate and whether 
rescue work could not have been carried on for some time longer tiian the midday 
of June 2. He said both the Army and Foreign Secretaries burked this issue. 

Repeal of Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by 65 against 60 votes the motion that the Bill of Mr. B. 
Das repealing the Cr. Law Amendment Act of 1908 be taken into consideration. A 
good deal of heat was generated in the Assembly in the course of discussion on this 
motion, the Home Member having gone to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr. Shamlal, a member from the Punjab. 

In the coui’se of his ^speech Lala Shamlal said that jis a former defence counsel 
in conspiracy case he proposed to give instances from judicial records to show how 
the special powers given to tho Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated 
by the police, how the police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and how titles were conferred on them by Government. When tho Ijahore conspiracy 
case was proceeding the approver said that he wanted to be taken out of the custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which he could not give facts. An 
application was made to the High Court asking orders for their removal from police 
custody but the Government in the exorcise of their special powers issued an order 
declai’ing the fort in which the approver was kept as jail thus defeating the object 
of the defence application. 

Lala Shamlal multiplied instances when he alleged the C. T. D. and the magistrate 
were involved in committing poriury and forgery and declared such officials would 
surely abuse the special powers, lie reminded the House of the statement made by 
the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they were determined to become 
terrorists only after they saw tho Police Superintendent himself deal a lathi blow on 
Lala Ijajpat Rai. 

In conclusion Lala Shamlal pointed out that terrorism was due to Bjitisli domina- 
tion and exploitation and when the latter ceased the former would necessarily stop. 

Ban on Khudai Khidmatgars 

Some supplementary questions and answers in the last Assoml)ly on the resolution 
passed by the Assembly regarding lifting of ban on the Khudai i Khidmatgar and 
other Congress organisations in the N. W. Frontier Province elicited the information 
that the Government had decided not to act on it. Asked by Shri Satyarnurti os to 
the reasons for that decision the Home Member stated that he had giveli the reasons 
in his speech on tho resolution. 

Detenu* in Bengal 

The President of the Assembly disallow^ed a number of questions by Shri Mohanlal 
Saksena relating to the detenus in Bengal and forfeitures of Press securities. 

Pret* Laws at work : Action against Newspapers 

Seth Govind Das asked two short notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on the table of the House detailed statements sliowing tiie action taken 
against newspapers in India either under the Press Ordinance of 1931 or the Press 
Emergency Act of 1931. 

The first statement showed that during the year 1935, action was taken against 72 
newspapers and the total amount of securities deposited was Ks. 25,950. Information 
as to the reasons for which the newspapers were called upon to deposit security was 
not available. 
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Provincial Staiiitics 

Frovincially divided, this statement showed that in the Madras Presidency security 
was demanded of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with the result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void. 

In the Bombay Frosidoncy, no less than 31 papers were asked to deposit security 
during 1935, of whom twelve deposited it and nineteen did not. Of these nineteen, 
four were papers which could not be started for failure to make the deposit. 

In Bengal, four papers were asked to deposit security and all failed to do so. 

In the United Provinces, three papers were affected and all of them ceased publica- 
tion for failure to deposit security. 

In the Punjab, twelve newspapapers were asked to deposit security. Four deposited 
money of which the security of one was forfeited. As for the remaining eight, two 
ceased publication and the others did not publish. 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication. 

Article! on Quetta Earthquake 

The second statement showed the action taken against newspapers under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act of 1931 for publication of articles on Quetta Earthquake 
Relief. 

Fifteen newspapers were penalised for such writing, of which in the case of the 
“Free Pi'css Jourrial”, Bombay, the ‘'Medina Bijnor”, the “Bombay Standard”, the 
“Tej” of Delhi and the “Arjun”* of Delhi, security was forfeited, while “Quam” and 
the “Gazette of Delhi” ceased publication. 

The other newspapers affected are the following :--Kistna Patrika” of Masulipatam, 
the ‘Triling” of Madras, the “Dhinaraani” of Madras^ the “Frabhat” of Mangalore, the 
“Khilafat” daily, the “Siyasat” of Hyderabad, ‘Sins Khadim Quadim” of Calcutta, the 
“Vikas” of Shahranpur and the “Shujevat” of Laliore. 

Monies Depoiied 

The third statement gave the names of 160 newspapers which have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a half lakhs in security, since the Press Ordinance of 1930. 
Frovincially arranged, the position is as follows : — 

In Madras, the security totalling Rs. 26,200 has been taken from twenty-two 
newspapers, of wliicli “Indian Express” and the “Gandhi” (Madras) deposited security 
thrice and twice respectively. 

Bombay again tofis the list in that 55 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 
1,04,201. Of these the “Free Press Journal” made six denosits totalling Rs. 31,000 
and the “Mahratta” of Poona made five deposits totalling Rs. y,000. 

In Bengal, 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Rs. 32,300. The “Liberty”, 
the “Nayak,” the “Anaud Bazar Patrika,” the “Dainik Basumati” and the “Viswamitra’^ 
made tw^o deposits each. 

In the United Provinces, seven newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 6,300. 

In the Punjab 31 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 47,250. The 
“Zamindar” made a record number of deposits being eight, totalling Rs. 20,000 and the 
“A kali Patrika” the “Tiryaq” and the “Naw Yug" made two deposits each. 

In the Central Provinces iind Coorg, one pajior in each area de[)Ositcd Rs. 1,000 
each, while in tlio N. W. F. Province one paper made two deposits totalling Rs. 500. 

In Delhi fourteen papers made a total deposit of Rs. 21,900, of whom the “Arjun” 
made three deposits totalling Rs. 7,000 and the “Tej” two doposits totalling Rs. 4,(X50. 

In Ajmere-Merwara, three papers made a total deposit of Rs. 1,700. 

The total securities deposited all over India amount to Rs. 2,52,851. 

Forfeitures 

The fourth statement gave tlie names of newspapers whose securities were forfeited 
along with the amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931. 

These are, Madras, the “Ghandhi” Rs. 50 ; Bombay, the “Free Press Journal” 
Rs. 23,000, the “Navakal” Rs. 3,000, the “Navashakti” Rs. l‘,()00, tlie “Bombay Standard” 
Rs. 1,000 ; Bengal, the “Liberty” Rs. 500, the “Nayak” Rs. 100, the “Ananda Bazaar 
Patrika” Rs. 1,500, the “Dainik Basumati” Rs. 500, the “Viswamitra” Rs. 200, the 
“Kehatriya Sansar” Rs. 500, the “Zamindar” Rs. 300, the “Mushakal Kusha” Rs. 250 ; 
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U. P., “Madina’' Bijnoor Rs. 1,000 ; Delhi, the “Tej” Rs, 100, the “Arjuu” Rs. 2,000 ; 
Total Rs. 39,550. 

The fifth statement was the biggest of all. It gave the names, province by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit tho requisite securities and were in consequence 
not started or ceased publication or whoso declarations became null and void, since tlie 
Press Ordinance of 1931. The provincial penalty is as follows : — 

Madras, 28 newspapers ; Bombay. 78 ; Bengal 26 ; TJ. P., 31 •, tho Punjab, 172 *, 
Bihar and Orissa, 5 ; Assam, 3 ; N.W.F.F., 9 ; Delhi, 27 ; and Ajmere-Merwara, 2. 

Purchase of Stores 

Replying to Sardar Sant Singh and Mr, Lalchand Navalrai, the Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that the Alilitary and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad only such stores as were not available in India. 

Sardar Sant Singh asked wliether the Government were aware that British managed 
concerns in India discriminated against Indian products as was shown by a statement 
made in tho London “Times” and enquired whether tho Railways also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrullali stated in reply that no State owned Railway made any 
such discrimination and as for British managed concerns in India, he had no 
information. 

Conduct of Troops in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless tho allegations made in a question of Syt A.N. 
Ohattopadhyaya relating to tho conduct of British troops stationed at Vikrampur, in tho 
district of Dacca, and added that no complaints had been received from local people. 

Shriyut Sri Prakasa, Shri Mohanlal SaKsona. Pandit K. K. Malayiya and Shri Moitra 
contended that the Press Officer in Bengal censored all news relating to the military. 
The Home Member denied tho allegations. 

Shriyut Saksena asked whether papers containing complaints submitted to^ his 
Enquiry Committee loft with a person who had since been arrested had l)oen forfeited, 
or whether th^’’ would bo returned ? 

Sri Henry Craik. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


( September ~ October^ 1035) 

Congress Participation in Provincial Elections 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in an interview to tho Press on 
Congress participation in the proceedings of tho Delimitation Committee and enrol- 
ment of voters for the new elections said, — 

“The Congress has not taken any interest in the shaping of the constitution 
since Mahatmaji’s return from tho Round Table Conference in December 1931. It 
cannot, therefore, at this fag end take any steps regarding tho activities of the 
Dehmitation Committee.” 

“As regards the enrolment of voters in the registers under the now constitution 
the Working Committee has not issued any particular instruction, but since it is 
likely that the Congress may participate in the elections it is just as well that 
Provincial Committees should take steps to carry on propaganda amongst the people 
to get themselves enrolled as voters. Nothing will be lost bv such Action on the 
part of Provincial Committees and even if the Congress decides not to participate 
m the elections which appears to me unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
as they choose when elections take place. I find from newspapers tiiat the Bombay 
Provincial Congi’ess Committee has already taken steps in the direction [and is 
carrying on propaganda. Other Provincial Committees may w^ell follow suit.” 

Benda Village Raid Caie 

The Sessions Judge of Jubbulpore delivered judgment on October 19 in the 
sensational Benda Village Raid Case* 
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Agreeing with the unanjmous verdict of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenced Private Thomas Byrne to 18 months’ and one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
to run consecutively, Pte. John Burke to two years’ rigorous imprisonment to run 
consecutively, and Pto. John Hancock and Pte. Albert Bates to 18 months’ rigorous 
imprisonment each for being members of an unlawful assembly. 

Pte. Geoi’go Thomas King who w^as charged with rioting and causing wilful 
damage to property w^as found guilty of the former charge and was awarded 18 
months’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Pte. George Henry Archbold, who was charged with rioting and arson, w^as 
sentenced to two years’ rigorous imprisonment under each count, sentences to run 
concurrently. 

Ptes, James Dowdall, George Swanson and Michael Joyce wore charged witli 
being members of an unlawful assembly, rioting and murder. George Swanson was 
further charged with being armed with deadly weapons. Excepting Dowdall, all 
were unanimously held to be not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village witli 
deadly weapons. Swanson \vas awarded three years’ rigorous imprisonment and 
Joyce 38 months’ rigorous imprisonment, Dowdall, wlio was unanimously declared 
guilty of murder, was sentenced to transportation of life. 

I’to. Earnest Thorpe was unanimously Jield not guilty, and acquitted. 

were that these soldiers of the King's IK^giraent made an 
n-ii 1 Benda near Jubbulpore as the result of which one villager named 

Bidhata died and several persons including \vomen and children were injui-ed. 
rollowing the confession of four a})provers the authorities made 23 arrests from 
the Kogiment. The ])oliee charge-sheet stated that the deceased Bidhata met with 
his death while attempting to rescue his daughter Piyaria from the hands of the 
soldiers when lie was knocked down by Dowdall, beaten to death by Dowdall, Bryne, 
Dwanson and others. The statements of the approvers in the case brought out 
the gruesome details and diabolic nature of the raid and sliocked the wiiolo of India. 

Release of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

Pandit Jawaharlal Ncliru was released on Beptemher 5, 1935 on account of tlie 
serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, tlio unexpired portion of his sentence being 
suspended. He left for Eiiro{)e by air a few hours after liis arrival at Allahabad from 
Alrnora jail. He issued the following statement to the Press before ho left : — 

‘H.)n Monday morning. Sop. 2, I received a cablegram from Dr. Steffen, who is in 
charge of the sanatorium in Badenwoilor, where rny wife is under treatment, \o the 
effect tliat my wife’s condition was critical and that he had informed the India Office 
and the A'iceroy of this. The same night the following message was conveyed 
to me : — 

“In view of news received from the doctor in Germany of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's wife, the Governor-General in Council has decided to 
allow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to proceed at once to Germany to enable him to join 
his wife, and for this purpose has suspended his sentence under section 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code.’ 

1 do not remember the wording of tJiis section but in any event it seemed tliat 
in view of the decision of the Governor-Oeneral-in-Council my imprisonment has 
automatically terminated for the present at least. I wa.s further told that there were 
no conditions or restrictions but iii the event of my returning to India before the date 
sentence would liave expired in the ordinary course, that is February, 

1 would have to return to prison. I expressed my appreciation of the courtesy 
extended to me ^ by Government but several matters ' seemed to mo to require 
eluciaation and in order to avoid all chance of misunderstanding I made certain 
enquiiies. In answer to these enquiries I was given the following message at about 
midday on September 3. b b 

is, if I returned earlier than February, 1936, imprisonment 
would not go beyond February next year. 

2. In Europe there would be no restrictions on travel. 

o. As regards the few days intervening between tlio date of my release and the 
date ^ my departure froni India by air there would bo no restrictions on me. But 
me Covernqr-Genoral-m-Council trusted to my honour not to make any political 
speeches during tins period. j i 

I left Almora jail within half an hour of this message and came direct to Allahabad. 
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I might add that the burden on my honour is not a heavy one. After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would be extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to rush 
suddenly to the platform and presume to give advice on public questions to my colle- 
eagues or otliers. Even if I had been released in the ordinary course after completing 
my sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myself "to the new conditions 
and to acquaint myself with all that has happened during the period of my seclusion, 
important and of vast conseouence as much of this has been. It would have been an 
impertinence on my part ana unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to come to 
any decision without the fullest consultation with them. My sudden and unexpected 
release makes it even liarder for me to make the necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of my release is such as to fill my mind with anxiety to the 
exclusion of much else. It is my intention to ywocecd to Europe by air as soon as 
arrangements can be made and to join my wife there.” 

In Protest of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press throughout India ohserved a clay of hartal in protest 
against tlie Viceroy’s certification of the Criminal Law^* Amendment Bill and 
suspended their pubfication on September 27. Tlie certified Bill has been passed 
through the subservient Council of State and has become the law of the land. 

Cr. Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Councils 

Several Provincial Councils have followed in the wake of the Government of 
India and passed the Cr. Law Amendment Bill or Act similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the popular benches. 

The Assam Council passed the Assam Cr. Law' Amendment Bill in the third 
week of vSeptember last and the Government have notified that it will be brought 
into operation from December next. 

The Bombay (Government introduced the Bombay Special Emergency Poweis Bill 
in the^ local Council, which was adopted by the present subservient Flombay 
Council after the opposition had w^alked out to mark their protest against tlie 
measure. 

Kao Bahadur Kale in the course of his lengthy and emphatic speech pointed out 
that “the Act would be arbitrarily used not only to ciush violent movements but to 
suppress the feelings of nationalism in the country.” 

In the process of its consideration by the Bombay Council, the Bill imderw’cnt some 
modification which were more or less of an unsubstantial nature. 

Next to Bombay, the I’unjab Council passed the second reading of the Puiijab Cr. 
Law^^ Amendment Bill on the '25ih October last. 

The most noticeable feature of the debate in the Punjab Council was that many of 
those w'ho had supported the Bill in 1932 opposed it vehemently on the ground that 
the Government had misused the special powers given to them during the past couple 
of years. 

The fact of the local Councils passing these coercive bills in one shape or other 
vshows that the various local Governments are acting with the common object of 
stifling all political life in the country. 

President** Tamil Nad Tour 

Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, wuxs presented witli purses cxceod- 
'^^^1 during his Tamil Nad tour, lie travelled more than 1990 miles by car 

and 813 miles by train. Twenty municipalities, throe District Boards and twenty- 
eight Panchayets presented him with addresses, lie addressed more than hundred 
meetings in the Province. 


Report of the Borsad Plague Enquiry Committee 

Borsad is a Taluka of the Kaira district of Gujrat which has hecomo famous through- 
out India duo to the part taken by its brave population in the several campaigns of 
8atyagraha. This Taluka wavS visiied by Plague every year since 1932. The villages 
affected by the epidemic and number of deaths from it* increased from year to year 
till the attention of Sardar Yallabhbhai Patel and his devoted band of Congress worker 
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in Gujrat was drawn to the woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take up the 
work of relief in hand. Although the severity of the visitation this year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with which Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to the panic-stricken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly and per- 
functory methods of tno Government Department of Public Health. The failure of the 
Government may be said to be in a sense responsible for the growing virulence of the 
epidemic from year to year. 

The success of Sardar Vallabhbhai and tlie devoted workers of Gujrat and its appre- 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government of 
Bombay to issue a communique on April 27, explaining the measures taken by Govern- 
ment, and also with a view to clear some ‘‘misunderstanding”, in the course of which 
he made some remarks in disparagement of the efforts of Congress workers saying 
tliat efforts of private individuals were likely to be ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scientific and based upon the prolonged experience of the best measures, possessed 
only by the Public Health Department.” 

The communique called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, which again, w^as replied to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Charges made by the Government 
against Congress workers provoked Sardar Vallablibhai to expose the utter 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken. The criticisms and 
charges made in the Government communiques were such tliat Sardar Vallabhbhai 
pointed out in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Home 
Department, dated 2nd July, 1935, that he was advised by lawyers that some of 
them would have amounted to libel if not made in privileged Government communi- 
ques. He therefore demanded the withdrawal of those charges or in the alterna- 
tive a public enquiry by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weighing evidence”. But the Government refused to take up the challenge. 
Bardar Vallabhbhai therefore invited some independent friends to form a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Government to “authorise the departments 
concerned to assist the committee to elucidate the truth.” This Committee of 
Enquiry consisted of Shri D. N. Bahadurji, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder, Dr. Phiroz 
C. Bharucha and Shri Vaikunth L. Mehta as Secretary, whose report has just been 
published by the Plague Relief Committee, Dorsad. 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquiry altliougli their co- 
operation was invited by the Coramittoo. Referring to this non-cooperation of Govern- 
ment the report says it might be alleged that the enquiry of the Committee was 
exparte ; but it states tliat such is not tlio case as most of the evidence had to be 
tak'eu from public records and from official communications betNveen the Departments 
of Government and tlie District Local Board. 

After careful analysis of the w’hole evidence before it the Committee has showui 
in the report that the charges made by Government in regard to (1) the alleged 
defective method of work of the Congress workers, and (2) their alleged unwilling- 
ness to co-operate with or their open discourtesy towards Government servants 
of the Public Health Department, w’ere wiiolly unfounded and untenable. 

At the same time the Report has confirmed and justified all the charges 
made by iSardar Vallabhbhai against the Government, which may bo summarised 
as follow^s : — 

1. The Government and the Local bodies failed to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures against the spread of the epidemic althougii it was within their 
power to do so. 

2. The work of inoculation was woefully neglected. 

3. The incompetence of Dr. Shah appointed for inoculations. 

4. Ho preventive measure was taken by Government in the inter-epidemic periods 
although it w'as known tliat such, measures wore most effective to control the epidemic. 

5. Belated grant of Rs. 2,000 and its misuse. 

6. Doctors of the District Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 
plague patients. 

7. The neglect by the authorities of the village Vichhial from wdiere there was no 
report before over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of tho epidemic in 
the village, 

8. Tne Mamlatdar of Borsad thought fit to stir himself in the matter when there 
had been already about 300 deaths. 
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9. The Collector and Assistant Director of Pnblic Health could find time to visit 
the affected area only five months after the outbreak. 

10. The Government claim their measures to bo scientific, but facts proved the 
contrary. 

11. No attempt having been made by Government to isolate or inoculate 27 immi- 
grants to Borsad from a rlague-infected area, the infection started by them resulted in 
327 deaths. 

The medical members of the Committee, Dr. M. D. D. Gilder and Dr. Phiroz C. 
Bharucha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Report suggesting jireventivo 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENrS TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Tamil Nad 

The Congress President, Babu Rajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the I9th of October commencing with the City of Madras, just after the A. I. C. C. 
meeting. He visited 14 Congress Districts travelling more than two thousand miles 
by train. The tour was completed on the 9th November. 

Even in the remotest village through which the Congress President passed, men, women 
and children gathered in their hundreds and waited for liours to have his darshan 
demonstrating thereby that the Congress message has penetrated even in the remotest 
parts of the country. 

The President addressed about 110 meetings arranged in the programme. Besides 
he had to address a large numberyof wayside meetings which did not find a place in 
the })ublished ])rogrammcs. Twenty Municipal addresses, three District Board addresses 
and twenty-eight Panchayat Board addresses besides numerous other addressess by 
various public bodies were m-esented^ to the President during his tour. Most of th*o 
addresses were in Hindi. The President was very much impressed by this and in 
almost every meeting lie addressed, ho appealed to tlie people to learn Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another noteworthy feature of the tour was that 
Mussalmans and Christians were throughout as enthusiastic in welcoming the Congress 
President as Hindus. The Congress President was also gratified to noto the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of itarijan u|)lift in the south. Tlie Harijans themselves 
who met the Pi’csident expressed satisfaction at the work of the Ilaidjan Sevak Sangh. 

The Tamil Nad Congress Committee organised a purse fund to l)e jiresented to the 
President in the jdaces he visited. The total amount of the ihirso fund earne to Rs. 
20,421-3-0. Out of this sum 12 and half per cent lias been sent to the A. 1. C. C. being 
the All India quota. 

The President was very much impressed by small purses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only. On the day he finished the tour, ho observed : 

“Tho nature of the pui'so itself is a proof of the fact that our message has reached 
the masses. Nowlioro did T get a purse of more tlian Rs. 700 or Rs. 800. In some 
places 1 got big bags of money containing all coopers ; I consider that to be very 
valuable. That shows the masses liave responded to its call.” 

In all district headquarters, workers’ meetings were arranged and the President 
gave them advice as regards future work. Another important feature of the tour 
was that students and ladies took part in large numbers in tlio demonstrations and 
public meetings. The President took rest on the last day of his tour in Tamil Nad 
at Annamalai University as the guest of Rt. Hon’ble Y. S. Sroenivasa Sastri. 

Andhra and Kerala 

The President similarly toured in Andhradesa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1935 visiting all places of importance and oven some remote 
villages in those provinces. The length of country covered by the eastern and 
western districts of the Congress province of Andhra is over a thousand miles. 
Except in lialf a dozen places, the President addressed the meetings in Hindi which 
were rendered into Telugu by a worker of the Dakshin Bhart Hindi Prachar Sabha. 
■Women mustered strong in all the public meetings. There were no separate meetings 
for women as in northern India. Men and women, old and young, vied with one another 
to render honour to the nation’s elect. 
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The collections during this. tour were as follows 

Purse collections ... 20443-1-0 

Ear marked amounts ... 34,934-0-0 


Total ... 35,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days in Kerala and regretted that the 
Travancore State could not be included in the itinerary owing to want of time. He 
found the same enthusiasm for the Congress in Kerala as in other provinces. Within 
eight days he covered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in train, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented with purses amounting to Rs. 4,205-14-5 for Congress work. 

Present Congress Programme 

In a significant speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad put forth a defence of the present Congress policy and programme which he 
regarded as the most practical under the present conditions. Referring to the critics of 
the programme he said that he could only give them, the assurance that those who 
were in charge of the Congress had their eyes and ears open. 

‘‘I ask what is wrong in the Congress programme for achieving unity of the various 
communities which inhabit this land ? I ask what is wrong in encouraging the estab- 
lishment of cottage industries which we have taken up as one of our important items 
of work ? How can we expect to win Swaraj if we continue to treat millions of our 
own people as untouchables in this very land. These are problems which can com- 
mand our services. I do not understand why people should run down this programme. 
It is easy enough to create discontent ; it is easy enough to demolish what has been 
built up ; mere creation of discontent is not solution of the problem of poverty of this 
country. The Congress has after fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amount of confidence of all classes. 
Does any one imagine that this great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself is of no value in the struggle for freedom ? I regard it as the greatest national 
asset which we have in our possession to-day, and I regard it as a great sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or to injure tnis prestige. 1 ask all friends 
who are interested in the freedom of the country to add to this prestige, to increase it, 
and if they cannot do that, at any rate, to leave it untouched. It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up. The Congress has been working as your mouth-piece for 
winning freedom. If the Congress is strong it is because you have given it that 
strength.” 

Unemployment in Indian Villages 

In his speech at the opening ceremony of the Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Calicut, Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said that unemployment among 
the masses in Indian villages was so acute that Government dared not take a census. 
He said the problem in India was not to introduce mechanised labour to displace hu- 
man labour, but to provide work to the villagers in their own homes. Ho appealed to 
all to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prosperity. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


{November-^ December^ 1935) 

Economic Condition of Villages Round About Delhi 

The Delhi ^ Congress Committee appointed a village subrcommittee which toured 
the villages in Delhi province in April last for first hand information about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under which they were 
labouring. Tho committee has now submitted its report which has brought to 
light the appalling condition of the village population within the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial city. The tour, as the report points out, was undertaken with the specific 
object of gaining an insight into the existing economic and agricultural 
conditions m the villages, collecting authentic imformation about the working 

33 
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of tbe land revenue system, the collection of taxes and cess^ the failure of crops 
and its effect on the rural population, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, rural indebtedness and other 
connected problems. 

The committee visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers. 
The result of their investigation is recorded in their report. 

Referring to the poverty of the village population the report says Hhat Indian 
politicians wore accused of harping on the theme of this poverty of India as an 
article of political belief. They were termed sentimental, and their argumente 
were regarded as fallacious. But it invited any impartial observer, to^ visit 
any of these villages and compare its conditions not with the villages 
of advanced countries of the We.st like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 
Greece and Northern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 
conclusion could he reached than the conclusion of the report itself. There could be 
no two opinions on the ]jicturo of the sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of the province. He w^as living on the verge of economic ruin. This poverty and 
misery was not even stationery, it was on the increase. There was no trace of 
any rise in the standard of living of the village people notwithstanding official 
theorists and statisticians who were never tired of talking of such rise. Royal 
Commissions on Agriculture brought no change in production. No effort had 
ever been made by the Local Government to develop the economic resources of 
these villages. On the other hand, the committee found such conditions as tended 
to reduce the productivity of the ])eople. 

The report dealt with taxation, medical aid and village industries and said that 
besides direct and indirect taxes the village peop le had to pay a number of cesses 
peculiar to their village life. Only five small dispensaries wf?fe maintained in the 
five Ilaquas of the province. Condition of roads was bad and educational facilities 
for children of the villagers were lacking. 

Enforcement of Cr. L. Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced (December, 18 ) that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force forthwitli throughout British India. 

This bill had been twice rejected by the Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 
September session and was later passed by the Council of State under the 
recommendation of the Governor-General. 

Special Powers Bill in U. P. and the Punjab 

On the 19th November 1935 the II. P.f Legislative Council passed the Special Powers 
(Extending Bill) Act without division. The old Act enacted for a period ot three years 
was shortly to expire. It was passed during the civil di.sobedience movement and was 
directed against the iio-reiit cam})aign. The i>resent Act, in the absence of no-rent 
campaign in the province, -has; been passed for a period of 5 years on tlie i)lea that 
there is a strong Socialist Party in the province which wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindars. Ins])ite of the Government pledge of not re-enacting tlie Bill, on the 
previous occasion, they re-enacted it for a longer period on plea of the Socialist bogey. 
A similar Bill in the Punjab Council was jjassed on the 18tli of November 1935, tlie 
argument of the Government in this case was nearly the same. 

Punjab Cr. L. A. Act for Delhi 

By a notification in an extraordinary issue of the Gazette, the Government of India 
extended the Punjab Criminal I.aw Amendment Act to the province of Delhi. 

A Novel Prosecution 

“Could the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Socialist party of Congressmen’s Conference held in the last week of 
September be regarded as news-sheet as contemplated by the piovisions of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act 

The above question cropped up in connection with the case against Shri Gunada 
Mozumdar and 8nri Atul Bose who were prosecuted for publication and distribution of 
the former’s address as Chairman of Reception Committee without obtaining a declara- 
tion. The Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
could describe the leaflet in question as a news-sheet. It was merely a lecture and not 
news to any one. The speech itself was not a subject matter of any prosecution and 
the mere printing of it did not involve violation of the “Press Emergency Power® 
Act.” The Magistrate acquitted both the accused. 
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Six Months’ R. I. for a Speech 

Shri C. P. Subbiah, Congressman and Municipal Councillor of Coimbatore was 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment for some passages in his Presidential 
Address to the Kalitalai Taluq Conference, which the convicting Magistrate held to be 
objectionable. 


All India Liberal Federation 

A session of the National Liberal Federation was held on December 28-30, 1935 at 
the Victoria Technical Institute Hal! at Nagpur with Shri Venkatarama Shastri 
in the chair. The conference was marked by a general desire for concerted action 
specially in co-operation with the Congress against the new reforms. The conference 
passed several resolutions. ^ The resolution while expressing its strong dissatisfac- 
tion against the constitutional act of 1935 held that situated as India was it 
could not boycott the new constitution. The resolution expressed the 
desirability of all nationalist parties or groups acting together to secui’e from it 
whatever good it could yield to the country accelerating the reform of the constitu- 
tion demanded by and acceptable to Indian opinion. It also laid down that no 
constitution would satisfy Indian opinion which would not approximate as nearly 
as may be to the constitution of the Dominions. 

Criminal Law Amendment Act 

The* Federation recorded its strong protest against the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the several Provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the present year. 
They perpetuated or prolonged the extraordinary powers taken by the Executive 
virtually free of judicial control first in the form of Ordinances and next of 
temporary legislation. The legitimate liberty of the public was seriously menaced 
by these Acts and the Federation therefore urged their immediate repeal. 

Untouchabiiity 

The Federation felt the profoundest sympathy for tlie Depressed Classes and was 
utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as an “untouchable”. The 
Federation wished every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal of 
this blot upon India and for the elevation of those classes. 

Indian States 

The National Liberal Federation re-affirmod its complete sympathy with the 
aspirations of the subjects of Indian States for civic and })o]itical liberties and 
regretted that in tlie large majority of Slates there was not as yet even the semblance 
of constitutional or representative government. It deplored the absence of any provi- 
sion for the election of the States representatives in the future Federal Legislature 
and of any recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The 
Federation again urged the Ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of their 
subjects to security of person and property, to freedom of the press and of associa- 
tion, and an independent judiciary as well* as representative government as a prelimi- 
nary to full responsible government within the All India Federation. 

Indians Abroad 

A long resolution enumerating the various grievances of Indians abroad and con- 
demning the anti-Indian attitude of the white settlers in the colonies was also passed. 

Labour Conferences 

The Executive Committee of the All India Trade Union Congress hold its meeting at 
Nagpur during the last Christmas days. The annual meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions also assembled at the same time and place. The two meetings 
were inspired by a desire at structural unity on some common basis. Some plans 
were discussed but no definite decision was arrived at. It is lioped that something 
tangible will result from these efforts at unity of the two labour organisations. 

The All India Joint Laboiu' Board also met at Nagpur in the last week of December, 
1935. It was felt that the co-operation of the Indian National Congress was necessary 
for the solution of the problems affecting the working classes and it was resolved 
that the Joint Labour Board should meet the Congress Labour Bub-Committee and 
the President of the Indian National Congress to discuss ways and means for such 
co-operation. 
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Socialist Parly Conference 

A conference of the Socialist Party was held at "Meerut on January 19 and 20, 
1936 under the presidency of Shriraati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya. About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference. At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru for the presidentship of 
the next session of the * Congress. The conference passed a number of other resolu- 
tions including one concerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution impossible and suggested that in provinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
any ministry as that would be a step towards the working of the constitution, and as 
such would divert attention of the country from direct action to which the Congress 
was pledged. In provinces whore the I'ongress failed to secure a majority the 
resolution held that it should use the councils *for obstructing and exposing the anti- 
national measures and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economic demands of the masses. 

One resolution denounced the supposed efforts of the Congress leaders to i form 
political alliances with other reactionary political parties, thereby betraying the 
Congress cause namely that of complete ind^endence. 

Another resolution urged the Executive Committee of the party to sponsor amend- 
ments to the Congress constitution removing the manual labour franchise, compulsory 
wealing of khaddar for office-bearers and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per cent. 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding an unemployment insurance of 
Rs. 15 per month, free milk for the children of the unemployed, free housing for the 
unemployed, and free compulsory primary education at Btato-expenses. The Conference 
denounced the aggression of Italy and expressed sympathy with Abyssinia. It also 
denounced the present halting policy of the League of Nations. It fixed February 2 
as J. C. Chatterji Day to express sympathy with the Kakori prisoner on hunger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for the removal of various disabilities of the political 
prisoners. 

In Memoriam 

The untimely death of Maulana Arif Easvi after a prolonged illness is grieved 
by all Congressmen who know his contribution to the Avork of the Congress in. Delhi 
for the last 20 years and his devotion to tho cause of the country. He was one of 
the strongest adherents of the Congress among our Muslim countrymen. 

The death of Shapurji Saklatwala has removed a great cliampion of tho submerged 
and exploited classes all over the world. He was a stalwart among the communists 
outside Russia and was an active member of the British Communist Party at the 
time of his death. He was an Ex-M. P, from the constituency of North Battersey. 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England. 


GOLDEN J:UB1LEE 

OF THE 

Indian National Congress 

The Indian National Congress completed the fiftieth year of its existence on De- 
cember 28, 1935. Under instruction from the Congress working Committee the occa- 
sion was celebrated throughout India amidst scenes of great enthusiasm. The decision 
of the Working Committee was taken somewhat late, yet the spontaneous response 
from the public to tho call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation. 
The nature and extent of the celebrations have shown the strength of the Congress as 
an organisation. Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
and completely establishes its claims as the representative organisation of the Indian 
Nation and the non-official Parliament of India. 

The programme of the Working Committee was adhered to in every place in every 
detail. Many localities^ however, added to this local programme suited to local circums- 
tances and the inclinations of local workers. The item of illuminations was made op- 
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tional by the President at the last moment. Yet it was a great success wherever it 
was adopted. The Provincial Congress Committees made arbngoments to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not merely in their provincial centres but in the remotest 
villages. Khaddar and village industries exhibitions and Jubilee melas were organised 
at a number of places including Bombay. Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Gauhati, Jorhat, 
Muzaffarnagar and Lucknow. In many places sports and games, kavi sammelans, 
mushairas and musical concerts were organised. In a number of places according to 
the old Indian custom the poor were either fed or alms were given to them. Child- 
rens’ fetes were organised and sweets given to them. 

To commemorate the occasion the A. I. C. C. office published a History of the 
Indian National Congress, 1885-1935, written by Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, a member 
of the Working Committee, and a series of Congress Golden Jubilee Brochures dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social problems facing us to-day. The series 
with the following subject 

1. Satyagraha—in Gandhiji’s own words. 

2. Village Industries and Reconstruction— by Bliaratan Kumarappa. 

3. Borne Aspects of Khadi— by Gulzarilal Nanda. 

4. Rural Indobtodnoss in India — by Prof. K. P. S. Malani. 

5. The Public Debt of India— by j. C. Kumarappa. 

6. Indian Tariff Policy. 

7. Public Services in India— by Prof. K. T. Shah. 

8. Defence of fndia : — Problem of Nationalization— by Nirod Chandra Chaudhury. 

9. AVoman in India — by Rajkumari Amirt Kaur, and L. M. 

10. Indian Transport— by Dr. H. R. Soni, M. A., D. Sc., (London). 

11. To this was added literature published by various provincial and local Congress 
Committees dealing with the Congress, its history and activity within their respective 
jurisdictions and tiie politico-economic problems oi the country. 

Municipal and local bodies at various centres participated in the celebrations and 
helped to make the function a grand success. Hmulreds of influential public bodies 
convoyed their felicitations and messages of goodwill on this auspicious and memorable 
occasion. As req^uirod by the pro.Trammo settled by tho Working Committee, Babu 
Rajeridra Prasad, President of the issued the" following message, which was 

read in public meetings throughout India : — 

_ “This day fifty years ago the National Congress met for tho first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who could hardly be called elected representatives, 
but who were nevertheless true servants of tho people of India. This Congress had 
the freedom of tho people as its definite goal, but ^freedom’ was an undefined word. 
It has now obtained a concrete shape ; it means Poorna v^waraj or complete indepen- 
dence ; it means contiol by the chosen representatives of India. It means freedom 
not for one cUiss or race or clan, but freedom for all, including the poorest of her 
people. In order to end tlie exploitation of the masses, political freedom must 
include real economic fredom. The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined. They must be legitimate and peaceful. Those means have been know- 
ingly adopted by the Congress since 1920. In their most acute form they have included 
non-violent non-coperation, and civil, i. e. non-violent resistance, under which 
thousands of people, men and women, have suffered imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and loss of their cherished possessions. Many have suffered personal injury, 
even death, through firing, lathi charges, and the like. For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been suspended. 

“From a very small beginning the Congress has now become the most powerful 
political organisation rejiresenting the masses of India, and has branches covering the 
whole of the country from the Himalayas in the north to Kanya Kumari in the 
extreme south. Its present programme inchidos membcrsliip in the legislatures, revival 
of and encouragemont to hand-spinning and hand-weaving,* promotion of useful village 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, social 
and hygienic aspects, removal of untouch ability, promotion of inter-communal unity, 
total abstinence, ^ national education, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, organisation of peasants, aud improvement of their 
economic condition by the revival of village industries. 

“The Congress thus covers about every sphere of national activity. It has had 
the adherence of some of tho noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
masses, who have responded to the ingress call to sacrifice. Such an organisation 
may well be proud of its achievement. But this is no time for jubilation, or resting 
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on our oars. The work yet to be accomplished is" great and needs much patient toil, 
endless sacrifice and unflinching determination. 

‘‘Let ns bow down oiu* heads to all those men, wdmen and children-— known and 
unknown— who ^ve laid down tlieir lives for the freedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and privations, and who are still paying the penalty for loving their motherland. 
Let us to-day also in grateful reverence recall the services of those who sowed the 
seeds of this mighty organisation, who nurtured it with their unremitting labour and 
sacrifice. 

‘‘Thelsmall seedling that was plantedjfifty years ago, has now grown into^ a mighty 
tree with branches spreading over this vast country, and has now blossomed in the 
sacrifices of countless men and women. It is for those that are now left behind to 
nourish the tree by their further services and sacrifice so that it may bear fruit and 
make India the free and prosperous country that Nature intended her to be. Let this 
be a day of remembrance and of renewing our resolve to win Poorna Swaraj, which, 
in the late Lokamanya’s words is our birth right,” 


Living Ex-Presidents 

The followdng is a list of the living ex-Presidents 



Name 

Year 

Place 

1. 

Sir Dinshaw Wachha 

1901 

Calcutta 

2. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 

1909 

Lahore 



1918 

Delhi 

3. 

Svt. C. Yijiaraghhavachariar 

1920 

Nagpur 

4. 

Maulana Abul Xalam Azad 

1923 

Delhi (special) 

5. 

Mahatma M. K. Gandhi 

1924 

Belgaum 

6. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu 

1925 

Cawnpore 

7. 

6yt. S. Srinivasa Iyengar 

1926 

Gauhati 

8. 

M. A. Ansari 

1927 

Madras 

9. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

1929 

Lahore 

10. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 

1931 

Karachi 


The Celebration In Bombay 

It was at Bombay that the Congress met for the first time in 1885, and IBombay 
made special preparations for celebrating the jubilee. It secured foi' the celebrations 
the Hall of the (jokiildas Tei[)al Pathshala, Oowalia Tank and tlie largo open space near 
it where the first Congress had been held. A Swadeshi oxhibition of articles of Indian 
manufacture was held and opened by Sir 0. V. Paman. A separate exhibition of Khadi 
and village industries was also organised and opened by the Congress President on the 
27th December. Both these exhibitions attracted a very large number of visitors. 

Visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha 

On the 27th Babu Rajendra Prasad accompanied by Mrs. Naidu and Acharya Kri- 
palani paid a visit to Sir Dinshaw Wacha, the oldest living ex-presidont of the Con- 
gress. Sir Dinshaw owing to his aid age and illness was physically unable to move. 
All that the party could therefore do was to have his darshan and make their prauams 
as he was resting in his sick room in the afternoon. 

Flag-Hoisting Ceremony 

A bugle call from the Congress House at 5 o’clock on the 28th morning announced 
the day, and the Golden Jubilee celebrations started all over the city in accordance 
with the announced progiamme. “Prabhat Pheris” started ifrom various parts of the 
city and woke up the citizens with their music. The various parties after wending 
their way through the different streets converged on the Gokuldas Tejpal Patlishala, 
Gowaha Tank, where the first Congress session was held in 1885. A hundred feet 
high flag-staff was erected here for the hoisting of the national flag. Babu Rajendra 
Prasad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Shri K. Nariman, the Gene- 
ral Secretary, Syt. J. B. Kripalani and other leaders of the Congress assembled in the 
decorated flag-post area, and at the sroke of eight the Congress President hoisted the 
national flag. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad paid a tribute to those who had made g^reat sacrifices and 
even lost their lives in trying to protect the National Flag and affirmed that the Con- 
gress would protect the honour of the flag at all costs. The singing of “Bande Mata- 
ram” brought the funotion to a close. 
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Unveiling of Memorial Tablet 

The unveiling ceremony of the marble tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now decorates tho front wall of the 
Goculdas Pathsala was performed by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs. Naidu 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Pathsala was overcrowded with 
people of all communities and all shades of political oninion, men and women. 
The speeches on the ^ casion were relayed by loud speakers to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naidu pn iding said 

“To-day marks an ej ch in the histoiy of the nation which must move every 
Indian’s heart with priuo and pleasure. I am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen to preside on this historic occasion. It is the chivalry of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the proud privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National Pongress should have been asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anonymous, who have 
built up the Indian National Congress, which is the symbol of India's invincible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feelings in us and made 
us articulate. In this very hall, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed tho first seed of the harvest which we are about to reap. Let us honour 
those men who were the standard bearers of India’s freedom ?” 

Pandit Malaviya in tlie course of his address while performing the unveiling 
ceremony referring to those who were despondent because the Congress had not 
achieved its goal said : — “I look at it from a different view-point. ^ In the battle for 
freedom there are bound to bo ups and downs. Think of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare tliem witli to-day’s conditions. You will then see what tho Indian 
National Congress has really acliieved. It may not be the goal of Swaraj, but 
nevertheless it is something of which every Indian ought to be proud.” 

Shri M. S. Aney, Sir G. Pradhan, Maulana Shaukat Ali Dr. Gilder, Shri K, 

Natarajan, Sj. Jarnnadas Mehta, Sj. R. K. Bakhale, aud Miss Maniben Kara also 
offered their felicitations to the Congress. 

Tho inscription on tiie marble tablet reads as follows 

“In this liistoric hall on the 28th December, 1885, a band of gallant patriots 
laid tho foundation of tho Indian National Congress, which daring these fifty years 
has been built up stone by stone, tier by tier by tho faith and devotion, courage 
and sacrifice of countless men and women as tho pledge and symbol of their invin- 
cible purpose to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthright 
of Swaraj. 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the occasion of its golden jubilee”. 

In the afternoon a largo procession led by Shri K. F. Nariman, Mayor of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maidan and terminated at Gowalia Tank Maidan where a 

mammoth public meeting was hold presided over by Babu Rajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President. Besides Babu Rajendra I'rasd, the meeting was addressed 

by Sardar Patel and Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. 

On the 29th December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Congess House 
in which about 1,000 people including 500 Harijans participated. 

Martyrs* Day 

The 21st of December 1925 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs’ Day. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Srimati Sarojini Naidu, Acharya Kripalaui, and Syt. 
Surendra Mohan Moitra made stirring speeches in memory of the martyrs. 

Special Meetings 

Separate meetings of women, students aud labourers addressed by the leaders pre- 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
certs, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Suburbs of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also celebrated with befitting grandeur in all the suburbs of Bom- 
bay. The leaders assembled in Bombay participated aud presided over the functions in 
the suburbs. 
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Provincial Celebrations 

The Golden Jubilee of the Indian National Congress was celebrated in all the pro- 
vinces with great enthusiasm. Though the official programme was only for one day 
the 28th of December, in many of the provinces the celebrations were continued for 
several days extending in some cases to a week. 

The universal and uniform celebrations of the 28th of December ^ were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale. The dawn broke with Pi’abhat Fheris, the volunteers 
carrying national flags marched through all the principal streets and roads waking the 
citizens from their sweet slumber with joyous music. Thousands of people came to 
pay homage to the national flag at the flag hoisting ceremony, which was everywhere 
performed between 8 and 8. 30 a. m. Suitable speeches w'ere made by the local leaders 
on the occasion. 

The people expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
generally decorating them. Tlie bazars, streets and roads in many places had Hags and 
festoons, triumphal arches and buntings. In the afternoon the procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evening in huge meetings. The 
processions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fancy. Hero they were headed 
by decorated elephants there by camels elsewhere by ghorsawars. In Delhi the pro- 
cession w'as led by women-ghorsawars. At several places photos of the great leaders 
carried in decorated carriages and cars or on elephants headed tlio processions. These 
were follow'ed by men and women volunteers. The saffron coloured sarees of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions. In all places unprecedented crowds came out 
to watch and to swell the procession as it passed along. National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans and shouts of ^‘jais” to the different leaders marked the route 
01 the processions. 

In many big cities according to the instructions of the President social functions 
were organised where people of different schools of political thought met together. At 
such functions invariably speeches commending the work of the Congress and congra- 
tulating it w'ere made. 

The evening meetings everywhere were unusually big. The President’s message 'was 
read with due solemnity and heard with rapt attention. Speoclios by Congress leaders 
and sometimes by Congress sympathisers w'ere made on the achievements of the 
Congress during the last 50 years. The people were exhorted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote themselves to the present programme of the Congress 
and to make an unpi-ecedented effort to reach the goal of complete independence in 
the near future. In some places as in Madras resolutions expressing unswerving 
allegiance to the ^ Congress were passed. Borne mootings commenced with prayers 
which were sometimes silent. 'Where there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the great-sacrifice of those who had 
made the last great sacrifice of laying down their lives for the cause of the country. 

The other programmes of the week included such items as ladies meetings which 
gave them opportunity to meet and hold discussions on important topics of social 
and political interest and also to hear speeches by eminent speakers. Btudonts’ day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National games were organised and awards 
were distributed to the best players. At places sweets and flags were distributed to 
the school children. Kavi Sammelans were held where i)oets entertained the audience 
with recitations of their compositions. At Priti-Bhojaus at various places many 
persons took their meal together irrespective of religious, social and caste distinctions. 
Rich and poor, Brahmins and Harijans all happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and feats were shown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties all over the country. Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and conferences and gave beautiful performances. Besides 
these at places Bhajan mandalis were organised. In Gujarat along with Bhajan- 
mandalis Garba parties gave folk dance and group dance demonstrations. 

In many places the celebration included special meetings of labourers and Kisans. 
A special day for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who had laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom. Memorials were 
raised and tablets fixed in Congress buildings, in commemoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation. At Nagpur, Cawnporo and several other places certificates 
were mven to eminent public workers for the meritorious service rendered to the 
nations cause. Though illuminations were made optional, several localities presented 
a gay bright appearance with thousands of twinkling lights on the night of the 28th, 
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At Madras along with the Congress Jubilee the Jubilee of the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madras, Shri '^ayraghavachari, the oldest living ex- 
president of the Congress after Sir Dinshaw Waoha, was celebrated. An address was 
presented to him eulogising his record of devoted and unbroken service of bO years 
to his motherland. 

Khadi, Village Industries and Swadeshi Exhibitions were held all over the country. 
Congress flags, lockets and souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughout 
the week. Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost, in Karnatak 40,000 copies of a brief history ot the ('ongress in 
the province was distributed. Bihar issued a volume of a fair size recording the 
history of the Congress in the Province. Some districts, tahsils, and cities issued 
similar histories of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the spirit of the function and conduc- 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
and enthusiasm. North and South, East and West all over India it was a day of uni- 
versal festivity and all this unmistakably proved the groat hold of the Congress upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It has not been possible in this note to record all that happened everywhere. We 
have therefore to content ourselves with this brief narration connected with this 
memorable occasion. 


The All India Congress Committee 

Madras — 17th. & 18th. October 1935 

The question of the acceptance or non-acceptance of office undoi: the Reforms 
was the main subject considered by the All Inlia ('Ongress Committee, which met 
at the ‘^Congress IIouso”, Madras on tho 17th. October 1935. 

The first item on the agenda was contirmatiou of the minutes of the last meeting 
at Wardba in July-August 1935. Achnrya Kfipulaui pointed out that the minutes of 
the iheeting had already been circulated. The minutes wore taken as read and wore 
confirmed. 

Mr. Mehar All (Bombay), speaking in English, siiggesiod that the agenda of tho 
meetings of tho Coniiuitteo should bo made available to jnembers sufficiently ahead of 
the meeting, lie stated that tho agenda for the day had been t>lac(.’d in their haiu’s 
only that morning and it was very diflieult for menihers coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint tliem.sclves with tho items of husim*ss. 

Mr. Jamnalal Hamj remarked that he thought that the convention was that those 
who knew Hindi or Urdu should speak in either of tlio two languages. 

Swami Govindanand : Then wiiy is the agenda printed in Eng^i^h ? 

Mr. Kripalani : It is a mistake that we did not have it in Hindi daughter). 

The President : As far as possible wo must conduct our proceedings in Hindi. But 
as a concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a diseussion in that lan- 
guage, I shall, wherever necessary, give a translation of the proceedings in English. 

Regarding the point raised by Mr. Mehar Ali, Babii Ra/en<ira Prasad stated that as 
far as possible they would try to make the agenda available to members sufliciently 
early. The difficulty in the present case wa.s in getting at tho members individually. 
He would certainly bear tlie suggestion in mind. 

Rules of Procedure 

The rules of procedure approved by tho Working Committee were then placed be- 
fore the meeting for consideration. 

The following are the rules of procedure as finally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee : 

1* The A. L C. C. may be summoned by the President or tho Working Secretary 
to meet at any place within the country and as often as required by the Working 

Committee. 

34 
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2. The notice of a meeting of the A. I. C. C. shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency 'when a meeting may be sum- 
moned by a notice of seven days only. 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be the solo judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting. 

4. The A. 1. 0 C, shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the pur- 
pose for which the requisitionists desire a meeting of A. I. C. O. At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members. 

5. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority. 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President. 

7. The Working Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
due notice may have been given by the members of the A, I. U. 0., other than those 
of the Working Committee. 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot. 

9. Notice of resolutions by private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting. 

10. It shall be in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part of the 
debate. 

11. Resignation from the A. T. C. O. shall be placed before the President who will 
accept it and declai'e the place of the members on the A. I. C. C. vacant. 

12. Any vacancy in the A. 1. C. C., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be mied up by the mombors of tlio Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 

13. Objections to elections will bo dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf by the Provincial Congress Committee. 

14. Appeals will lie to the AVorking Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections by Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions. 

15. Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided 
by the Tribunal apoointed in accordance with Article XI, h. of the Constitution. It 
will be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terras of Article XT, h. 

16. The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the AVorking Committee, 
as the case may be, shall be final. 

17. Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress t’ommittee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees. 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a Provincial Committee 
shah be referred to the A. 1. C. C. except through the Provincial Committee concerned. 

Where a Provincial Committee refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
me A. I. C. C. the aggrieved person or committee shall be entitled to approach the 
President for order directing the Provincial Committee to forward the said appeal or 
other renresentation. The President may, after considering the said representation, 
pass such order as he may think fit. Tho Provincial Committee will tlioreupon be 
bound to carry out the order of the President. 

19. An appeal will lie to the Working Committiie against any decision of a Provincial 
Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give decision 

20. The AVorking Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or persons to decide them. The decision of tho Working Committee, 
or of tlie person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final. 

Afr. Oosavt (Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
made certain that the business for the meetings of the Committee would be commu- 
nicated to the ^embers at least thirty days before the meeting and amendments 
invited from them ten days before the meeting. 

The amendments were duly seconded. A discussion followed. 

Acharya Kripalani said that at present it was customary for the office to give 
more than fifteen days’ notice. It should, he said, be realised that it would not be 
possible to give a month’s notice and if the office should be bound by such a rule, 
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the resalt perhaps would be that emergency provisions would be used. “Wo are 
living in rather interesting tiroes” he said, “though it is now comparatively peaceful. 
At any time we may start the movement and it will become impossible for the office 
to function. We always send resolutions to members as they go to the press. I do 
not think any very revolutionary agenda is dumped upon the House without any 
previous information. Generally, most of the topics would have been discussed for 
months before tie Committee is seized of them. Tliercfore, I hope yon will allow the 
rules to remain as they are with the modifications that we have accepted.” 

The President said that the general nature of the business could always be 
made known to the members. But to adopt the amendment would result in several 
practical difficulties. Ordinarily the business for any particular meeting was 
Known to members long before the meeting, though not the exact terms in which 
the agenda would bo drawn up. It did not seem to him that any real or serious 
inconvenience was caused in this direction. He would repeat the answer he had 
given to Mr, Meherally and say that they would strive their best to make the 
agenda available to members ‘individually, if possible, or through the Press, 
sufficiently early. 

Swami Oovindanand suggested that a rule might be incorporated to the effect 
that, as far as possible, the main items of business be circulated to members together 
with the text of resolutions of private members as they came in. 

The President held a brief consultation with the Secretaries and suggested that 
the following note be added at the end of Rule 2. 

“As far as possible, subjects to bo discussed at the meeting of the A. I. C. C. 
shall be circulated along with the notice convening the meeting.” 

“Is Mr Gosavi willing to accept it, in substitution of the amendment which 
he has proposed the President enquired. 

Mr. Gosavi: I am satisfied. 

Srimathi Kamaladcvi entered a protest against the procedure. “If the Working 
Committee is of opinion that the All-India Congress Committee is not competent 
to come to any decision on every important question that comes before it, the 
agenda becomes a sheer farce”, she said. 

The President : I do not follow. 

Srimathi Kamaladevi repeated her protest and added that that was their 
experience at Jubbulpore. 

The President: In spite of* all that vou have said, I have not followed you. It has 
not been suggested'.by any of us that the All-India Congoss Committee is not competent 
to discuss any motion and take a decision thereon. 1 do not think there is any 
justification for bringing that charge. (Mr. Satyamurti and others: Hear, hear). 

The amendments proposed by Mr. Gosavi were by leave withdrawn. 

Rules 4, 5 and 6 were passed without change. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally read the following resolution : 

“The Bombay Provincial Congress Committee recommends to the A. I. C. C. to 
frame rules providing that Provincial and District Committees should give notice of 
any^ resolutions they may desire to have discussed at the next annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at least six weeks prior to the date of the .session and that 
such resolutions should be circulated by the office of the A. T. C. C.. to all Provincial 
Congress Committees to be placed before the Provincial and District Congress Commit- 
tees for their opinion which should be forwarded to the A. I. C. C. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally enquired if Mr. K. F. Nariman was moving the 

amendment. 

Acharya Kripalani : How can he move it, the Working Committee, of which he is 
a member, having rejected it ? 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally continuing said that there was a widespread feeling 

among Congressmen that though a certain amount of centralisation in Congress 
politics was desirable and necessary, it should be a democratic centralisation and 
that the Working Committee should not always work from the top, but that it 
should also consult its constituent bodies as to what their opinions and feelings 
were, so that the opinion of the Provincial and District Congress Committees might 
also be known all over the country. 

Mr. A, Kaleswara Rao said that he liked to second the amendment. It was 

a very good suggestion. He did not understand why the Working Committee had 

rejected the suggestion. 

Mr. Qadgil : “Because it is good ” 
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Mr. Kalemare Bao^ continuing said that it was necessary that opportunity 
should be given to various Piovincial and District Congress Committees to 
suggest topics for di.'-ciissiou by the Congress Of course, the Subjects Committee 
ot the Congi’ess would meet, but tliat would only be three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress, 

J r. said that he failed to understand the exact scope of the resolution. 

Was it conternidatcd, lie asked, that unless the Piovincial and District Congress Com- 
mittees gave notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the Congress, 
tht'y could not come up for consideration and would lapse for want of adequate notice? 
Then what about private members’ rights? According to the Constitution, the. Sub- 
jects Ctimmittee, which was the A. T. C. 0., had the right to place resolutions for 
discussion before the open session of the Congress, which meant that very often they 
had two days’ notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, which the reso- 
lution contemplated, then, was this. The moment the A. I. C. C. omce received notice 
of resolutions, they must be circulated to the various Provincial and District Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, again, should be forwarded to the A. 1. 
C. This, Mr. Satyamurti thought, was not a very healthy convention. He had at- 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with the procedure. There 
was not one important question that came before the Congress, which Provincial and 
Dis'trict Congress committees had not considered in advance. Concluding, Mr. Satya- 
mui’ti said that the resolution under disemssion would not serve the purpose, which 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee had in view. No defect had been apparent 
in the working of the present rules, and he, therefore, appealed to the mover of the 
resolution to withdraw it, failing which, he would appeal to his colleagues to reject it. 

Mr. Qiidgil : We want to hear Mr. Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President : — As a member of the Working ('ommittee, Mr Nariman accepts 
the view of the Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

>wann Oovindanandji : 8o far as 1 know, there is a convention up till now for 
Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 
the time of the annual sojssion of the Congre.ss, and these resolutions aie always cir- 
culated to the A. 1. C. C. members. I feel that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, because under it the A. I. C C. and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Coifgress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day. Therefore, I afqieal to my friend to withdraw his resolution. 

The Pnsiaefd pointed out that there was a rule under Article 9 clause B which 
stated that the A. 1. C. C. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr. J'attahhi .^eetharamiah said that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the ( onstitution. 

The Piesnient stated that the resolution in effect restricted the right of the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees to recommend any resolution. 

Air. Yusiff Meheralty said that the word ‘^ordinarily” could be used in the resolu- 
tion and he would accept any amendment to reduce the period from six to three or 
four weeks, though he, for h‘is part, would stick to six weeks. 

Mr. Jatramdas Doulatram said that the constitution as now framed, provided that 
the vai’ious Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recommendations be- 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own constitutions, providing that 
before the annual session, the Provincial Executive should place important recommen- 
dations before the District Committees, receive opinions from them and send them to 
the A. I. C. C. after consideration. The resolution before the meeting was really an 
amendment of the C'onstitution. It was not a question of six weeks or three weeks, 
but a question of flooding District Congress Committees with the recommendations oi 
other District Congress Committees. 

Mr, Oadgil said that the oWeet of the mover of the resolution was that there 
should be enough time for the Working Committee and the A. I 0. C. to know the 
opinions of the various Provincial Committees. It was neither too much nor too little 
to ask for six weeks time and politics did not move so fast. He concluded by saying 
that the suggestion made in the resolution might be kept in view and followed. 

Acharya Kripalani : If a Provincial Congress Committee wants to circulate any 
of its resolutious it can. Can it-.not ? 

Mr. Yusuf Miheralty : Why don’t you make it mandatory on the Secretary of the 
particular Provincial Congress Committee ? 
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Acharya Kripalani ; You want your weight to be added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Kripalani^ proceeding, said that the procedure contemplated in the reso- 
lution would make them mere post- boxes. It was absolutely of no value. 

tSwami Qovmdanandji at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote. 

Mr. T. Viswanatkan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the {Secretary of the A. I. U. 0. gave publicity in the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received. 

The President : Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
the Press before they reach the office of the A. I. O. C. ? 

Mr. Viswanathan said that the publication of the resolutions of one Provincial 
Congress Committee might help their Committees to discuss similar subjects. 

Mr. Yusuf Meheraliy said that the General Secretary should be proud to act as a 
Post Office. 

Acharya Kripalani : I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
might be allowed to act. 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 apinst. 

Tne President then permitted Mr. Sardul Singh's amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for the payment of return inter-class fare and tonga ex- 
penses to the members of the A. I. C. C. by the Provincial ('ongress Committees and 
the Reception Committee of the ('ongress formed for the time being. 

Acharya Kripalafii said that it was a matter for the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and the Reception Committee. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder. 

Mr. Sardul Singh moved an amendment that where a vacancy arose in the 
A. I. (\ C. membership of any province, the vacancy should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of the person next to tlie one standing last among those elected. 

Sivami Qovindanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies. 

The President pointed out that the amendment would lead to difficulties in cases 
where a member resigned on account of differences : 0 f opinion. The amendment if 
adopted might in certain cases result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, where it might be advisable to consult the constituency. 

The amendment was put to vote and lost. The rules were then approved. 

Burma and the Congress 

The Presid ent next introduced the subject of Burma. 

‘‘Before we go to the next resolution, I desire to say one thing” he began. 
“Our friends from Burma are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon. Mr. Dadachanje had given notice of a resolution, which tne Working 
Committee considered. It has adopted a modified resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr. Ghare Khan.” 

The President next read the resolution adopted by the Working Committee : — 

“The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. T. C. C. that 
notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma, the Indian National 
Congress will continue to watch witn sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and in view of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Burmans to continue to bear towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto.” 

Mr. Dadackanji then made tlie following statement : 

“We are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p. m. on the 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case. After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, the Working Committee assured us that the Congress 
had always taken keen and active interest in the problem of Indians overseas and 
that it would surely continue to do so. They, however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which we had given notice. In 
the circumstances, and in view of the resolution of the Working Committee on the 
subject, we have agreed to withdraw our resolution.” 

Mr Dadachanje requested the Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
resolutiom The resolution was put to the House and carried. 
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Acceptance of Office 

Acharya Kripalani then placed before the Uouso’the following resolution of the 
Working Committee on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of offices under 
the Reforms : 

“Considering^ the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not only 
premature, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha on the subject. /It the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the question 
being discussed in the country.” 

In moving the resolution, Acharya Kripalani said : 

“I have very little to say in recommending this resolution for the adoption of the 
House. It is substantially the same as the one passed in Wardha by the Working 
Committee. We for some time, boycotted the Legislative Councils and have also 
refused to accept offices under the present constitution. A new Constitution is sought 
to bo imposed upon us which is supposed to give us what is called Provincial Autonomy 
wherein all the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor, it is supposed, from 
those who command a majority in the Legislature. As onr old resolutions stand, wo 
are precluded from accepting offices under the piesent constitution. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting the ban upon office acceptance, the ban upon offices will 
continue by implication under the new constitution. 

“There is a volume of opinion in the country, as you know, that these offices may 
be accepted in order to implement our resolution to reject the Constitution. So far as 
I know there is no desire in any Congress quarter to accept offices in order to work 
the constitution. There are yet others of our friends who think that acceptance of 
office would amount to working the constitution. 

“The Working Committee has thought that there is a great period of time between 
the new elections to the Provincial Councils and now, that in the meantime many 
things may happen, and that therefore it is premature at this stage to decide the 
question one way or the other. Such was the resolution it passed at Wardha. It also 
placed a kind of ban upon itself. It was a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of acceptance or nob-acceptance. The present 
resolution places no ban either on ourselves or upon any other people. No ban was 
intended to be placed upon any person excepting the AVorking Committee. The 
Working Committee naturally has put a ban upon itself, because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to the people giving one opinion, and another 
member went giving another. Ordinary courtesy requires that we should not indulge 
in a discussion in public until the proper time comes. AVe hold rightly that this is 
not the proper time, as I said, because there is much time before the elections in the 
provinces under the new constitution will come about. Also, we think that if wo give 

our opinion at this stage it would be impolitic and injurious. These are our views 

and you have also discussed the subject. It has been before you. So I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon this excepting one other word. 

“AA'e have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for the 
meeting of the Congress. The ban upon offices was put by the Congress. Ordinarily, 

it must be removed by the Congress. It is true that in an emergency the A. I. C. C. 

does to a certain extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with "by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is expected to meet before the new constitution in the pro- 
vinces is put into working order. There is absolutely no emergency for us to aiTogate 
to ourselves the right that rightfully belongs to the Congress. 

'‘Therefore we say that this subject may bo discussed by the Congress and in the 
meantime w^e formulate no mjinion about it. 

“With these few words, 1 place this resolution for your acceptance.” 

Mr. AT. F. Nariman seconded tlie resolution and said he would reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the discussion. 

Mr. T. Viswanatham (Andhra) said that what Mr. Kripalani had moved was no 
resolution. He had only placed an 'office note, an endorsement of the Working 
Committee’ on resolutions which might have been moved by others at the meeting. 
There was no substance in the resolution. When a proposition was seriously put 
forward, there was the Working Committee telling them nothing definite, but charac- 
terising it as premature. Was it sympathy with Ethiopia ? It was premature. Was 
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it secession from the League? It was premature. Was it the subject of Indian 
States ? It was premature. Tlie Working Coinraittee itself was a premature thing. 
(Ijaugliter). He would have welcomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead of the present motion. lie suggested that resolutions given notice of might 
be taken up and the motion of the Working Committee be moved as an amendment 
thereto. Tne Working Committee had published their resolution in tlie press long 
before . it had been circulated to the members ; there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also sufficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
state it was inadvisable how to discuss it. He would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of thorn would have 
preferred to stay away, because there was absolutely no business to be transacted 
nere. ‘‘This is a burning: question, especially in Madras, as some people would like 
to put it,” he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country.” 

The President pointed out that the resolution had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days. 

Mr. Viswanatham : It has not come as a surprise ; it is no resolution at all. 

The President : Vote it down, then. 

Dr. P. Sitaramayya : Is it open to those who have given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion ? 

Mr. S. Satyamurti expressed liis view that it was open to the House to reject the 
motion. Then the whole question would come before the House. They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao : The Working Committee’s motion is virtually an adjourn- 
ment motion. 

The President : You are asking for a ruling on a hyj)othetical matter. This is a 
substantial resolution before you. It is not a resolution for adjournment. It is a posi- 
tive motion that the consideration of the subject is premature and not in the interest 
of the country. 

Mr. N. V. Qadgil enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo- 
sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion. 

The President *. It would not bo relevant. The President then stated : 

‘‘As the question has been raised by Dr. P. Sitaramayya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of. I have decided that Mr. T, Prakasam’s motion may be 
treated as an amendment. The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown out, then the others will come up for discussion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot be taken up. Though Mr. Prakasam’s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee’s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it.” 

Dr, PattahM Sitaramayya : In that view, will the non-official resolutions bo blocked 
or will they come up on the non-official day ? 

The President : AVe shall see about it to-morrow. 

Acharya Kripalani : They will bo ruled out of order, if and when the House has 
voted on the resolution and amendment. 

Mr. A. Kaleswar Rao : It is premature to consider it to-day ? (ironical laughter), 

Mr. T. Prakasam ne.xt moved : 

“That the q^uestion relating to accep tance of office under the Reforms Act be taken 
into consideration by the A. 1. C. C, and such decision as may bo aiuived at be re- 
commended to the Congress,” 

Mr. Prakasam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution • and 
said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the AVorking Committee should 
have put forward their resolution in that form. It was extraordinary because of what 
had happened since the lifting of the Congress ban on Council-entry, on the petition 
by Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bidhan Roy and Mr. 8. Satyamurti to Mahatma Gandhi. 

“What was the situation now ? asked Mr. Prakasam. “To-day Mr. Satyamurti who 
pleaded so eloquently for acceptance of offices even from within the jail walls, has 
suddenly become silent. He says he can wait until the session of the Congress. Mr. 
Bidhan Roy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field ; and so also Dr. 
M. A. Ansari. 

Mr. Govindanand ‘ Did they send a petition for acceptance of office ? 

Mr. Prakasam : They did express their opinion. 
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Proceeding, Mr. Prakasam closely examined the reasons mentioned in the resolution 
for postponement of a decision on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of 
office to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it was premature 
to decide the question here. What was the uncertainty about political conditions ? 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian war ? (A. voice : Yes). The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon. What was 
the harm in giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect them, 
because it was sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and there was 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking out. Moreover, the Ethiopian war was 
practically finished. 

Mr. Oovindanand : It is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Prakasam : I am entitled to place my opinion before you. The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right. 

Continuing, Mr. Prakasam referred to the fight which the Congress had been 
mving to the Government and to the Gandhi-Trwin Pact. They had allowed things to 
drift, with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 500 pages, 
with all sorts of provisions, which had the effect of keeping the communities in the 
country apart from another. That was the direct result of the policy of drift. Even 
to-d^ on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the Work- 
ing Committee say ? They wanted to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an opinion now. They ought to 
keep the country in suspense for six months until the Congress met. Let them say, 
“Eeject offices,” if that was the proper course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to decide the question, Mr. 
Prakasam proceeded. The interval of time hetween now and the elections, was not 
much at all, having in view the magnitude of the work which needed to be done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menace of corruption, to which Mr. Satyamurti had 
referred so often in connection with the local board and municipal elections. Elections 
to six district boards were to take place on the 28th of this month. It was stated 
^at because rich anti-Congressites who could spend money freely, were standing 
in certain places as candidates, rich Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fail in elections than try to succeed with money. He knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from now was not a long period. 

“I don’t care two brass farthings for offices,” Mr. Prakasam w^armed up. “Decide 
one way or the other. That is my plea. No lead is now given by the Congi'ess. 
People want light, and you do not give it. "What do you expect them to do ? what 

do you expect the workers in the districts to do ?” 

Mr. Prakasam next pointed out that they had to look at the question from the 
point of view of national unity. They must' prevent the mischief sought to be created 
by the Reforms Act, by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a big Congress 
Party composed of representatives of all communities, Muslims and Harijaus, in 
particular. That, in his opinion, was one way of solving the communal question. At 
feast up to that point they could go. He had, however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto. 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to decide the question now. 

What stood in the way ? The Reforms Bill had been placed on the {Statute Book. 

There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or full stop being changed It was 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatory. Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move their little 
finger to improve the Delimitation proposals. Congress members nominated to the 
Committees non-co-operated. Was there any justification for taking up such a position ? 
Mr. Bhulabhai Desai in his first interview given at Otacamund, saw nothing wrong in 
Congressmen serving on the Committee. But in a later interview, he placed a ban 
on mem. So much so, their case went by default. All the mischief was being 
wrought there. The road to the Legislate was cut up, but they would not move a 
foot forward to circumvent the obstacles. Did they hope to cross over on aeroplanes ? 

Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Legislatures, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions flowing as a natural conseoiience. Mahatmaji recently 
came out with a statement that ‘council country’ was the ‘Congress Dharma’ at present. 
Was the Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement ? It was, 
therefore, essential that the Working Committee in the light of happenings since the 
Wardha meeting, should revise their decision and give a direct lead to their oountiy* 
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“You (tlio Working Committee) are banking aimarontly on tlie vote of the Tamil 
Nadu,” Mr. Prakasam observed. “It is Tamil Nadu that started the agitation for 
Council entry, before the Government of India Bill was passed into law. Many con- 
ferences were held and so many resolutions were pass(3d in tlio Tamil district. In 
this very Congress House under the presidentship of mr. C. Raraalinga Reddi, a 
resolution was passed derinitely in favour of acceptance of oflices. Now the President 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress dommittee, representing those friends, declares that he 
can afford to wait. (Laughter). 

Mr. Satyamurti : Only until the Lucknow Congress. 

Mr. Prakasam : What do you gain by such waiting ? You prepred the country 
for acceptance of office and now you say you are not in a hurrv. It is practically a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes. 

Mr. Satyamurti : What have Messrs. Nageswara Rao Pantulu and Bulusu Samba- 
murti declared ? 

Mr. Prakasam : I do not mind it ; nor Dr. Pattablii’s swearing at it from within 
the Working Committee. Concluding^ Mr. Prakasam said that tliey must conduct public 
business in a manner which would inspire confidence in the country, particularly at 
this critical time. The subject was one on whicli the House should take a decision and 
which should not bo left to tlio Congress. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao seconded the amendment of Mr. Prakasam. He said that 
there was no question of jirestige involved in differing from the decision of the 
Working Committee. The A. I. C. C. ought to give a determined and a definite lead 
to the country which w'as so necessary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone the evil day ? 

A Voice : Evil ? 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : How long are you going to be nervous V 

The President : The limit is set in the resolution. 

Mr. Satyamurti added : Till March next. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : IIow long are you going to bo afraid to face the country 
with your decision ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Kalestcara Rao pointed out thero was no justificable ground for 
believing that tlie elections would not come off in November next year or soon there- 
after. It was practically certain elections wore not going to bo fiirtfier postponed. 

Mr. Satyamurti : Question. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : 1 question the view expressed by some that election would 
not come off until after the Budget of 1937. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao said that if a decision on this first rate issue was not taken now 
it would lead to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. 

“If you merely give liberty to the country to discuss the question, without yourself 
deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress and the country. It would lead to 
undesirable controversy and range the pro-office- wallahs and anti-offico-wallahs in 
warring camps.” 

The Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3. p. ra. 

The president placed before the House the resolution of tlio Working Committee and 
Mr. 7\ Prakasarris amendment, and said that the subject was open for discussion. 

For some timo no member rose to speak. 

The President : AVliat, nobody wants to speak ? 

Dr. Sitaramayya ; Everybody is waiting for a fuller House 1 (Ixiughtei). Why 
not Swami Goviridanand begin ? His loud voice will attract those outside the hall ! 

The President waited for another five minutes and still no one roso to speak. 

The President remarked, “Nobody seems to be willing to speak !” 

Dr. P. Siiarajnayya : Will you bo so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr. 
Prakasam be read out to the House. We shall form our ideas about it I 

A member : Why, it has been done already 1 

Dr, Sitaramayya : Something must be done. 

The President : The amendment is, “that the question relating to acceptance of 
office under the Reforms Act be taken into consideration by the A. I. C. C. and such 
decision as may be arrived at be recoraraended to tlie Congress.” 

Mr. N. V. Gadgil ; Is it in order ? It is a direct negation of the proposition 
moved by Mr. Kripalani. 

35 
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The President : I was myself doubtful about it. But I allowed it to be moved as 
an amendment because in tfiis case there is that last clause which says that the recom- 
mendations may be conveyed to the Congress. Therefore, I allowecl it. After all, a 
vote has to be taken one way or the otlier. 

Mr. Oosavi asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom in the 
matter. 

The President : It allows freedom for the provincial Congress Committees, sub-oom- 
mittecs and individual Congressmen. We have left it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate opinion. 

Mr. N. F. Gadgil^ supporting the motion of Mr. Kripalaui, said he did so for 
qmte different reasons than those mentioned in the motion. It appeared to him that 
the impression went abroad that the question would not come up for discussion at this 
meeting of the A. I. C. C. Further, the interview given by the President sometime 
back strengthened that impression. Further, every body felt that in Madras the dice 
was loaded in favour of acceptance of office and when it was stated that the question 
would not come up here, many people who otherwise would have attended this meet- 
ing, stayed away. He thought it fair to them that the proposition now moved by the 
Secretary of the Working Committee should be accepted. So far as his own province 
was concerned, he felt that everything was in a state of drift. It would be desiiable 
that they should be given time to take the view of the masses who really counted. 
The question of Brahmin and Non-Brahmin, ho was sorry to confess, was in existence 
in his province and he felt that unless they accepted office, the Congress would liave 
no majority in the Bombay Presidency. 

Continuing, Mr. Oadgil said that personally he held the view it would be dangerous 
to accept offices under the new Constitution. In any case, he said, there would be 
sufficient time between the Lucknow Congress and the elections, to prepare the ground 
and establish contact with the masses. If a decision was not taken now, he said, it 
might lead to confusion for a time, but it would ultimately help to make lino of advance 
visible. 

Mr. S, Satyamurti made an impassioned appeal for support to the Working Com- 
mittee resolution. “I am supposed to be the villain of the jiieco in this, shall 1 say, 

drama of acceptance or non-accejitance of office”, Mr. Satyamurti began. ‘‘I plead 
guilty to that charge. I happened to be the villain of the piece when the Council-entry 

E rogramme was on the horizon. I am aware of the curses which fell on our devotei 
eads. I live in the hope that such curses would prove to be blessings.” 

Mr. Satyamurti said that they ought not to fear unpopularity for the time being, 
so long as the cause they were advocating was just. He had i,learnt the lesson from 
Mahatma Gandhi that a person seeking to serve his country ought not to be afraid of 
unpopularity. Mr. Gadgil had remarked that tlie dice was loaded in Madras. Wlietlior 
the dice was loaded or not, he would say with all emphasis that they did not want 
to play the game here. It would be played at Lucknow. Let not the cliaigo be made 

that in Madras they played the game with loaded dice. 

Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti said that the mover and the seconder of the amend- 
ment had not paid suflicient attention to the resolution of the Working Committee. 
The resolution gave full freedom for discussion of this vital question. What it depre- 
cated, (in his judgment rightly), was a decision on it. After all, so long as they had 
the right to discuss the question it seemed to him that the resolution was quite satis- 
factory. He was one of those who thought that the logical sequence of what Mahatma 
Gandhi called the Parliamentary mentality which had come to stay in the Congress, 
was the acceptance of positions of responsibility, unless the Congress, by a positive re- 
solution, prohibited it— as it did in the case of the Swaraj Party programme. He knew 
his esteemed friends of the Working Committee took the other view. For practical 
purposes, however, the difereuce in view ])oint did not count much, because in Luck- 
now the Congi'ess would consider the whole question de novo and come to a decision 
without being bound down by previous commitments one way or the other. 

Mr. Satyamurti then went on to say that Mr. Prakasam had made some good- 
humoured jokes at his expense. (Dr. Pattabhi : At my expense also). He wanted to 
tell him that there was a method in his (speaker’s) madness. If he preferred to re- 
main silent to-day and had remained silent during the past six months, and if he pre- 
ferred to support the Working Committee Resolution, he would assure Mr. Prakasam 
and all the other friends that his views on the office acceptance question remained 
absolutely unchanged. He fully believed that the time was with them and whatever be 
the ultimate decision of the Congress, the masses would stand by them. He had tour- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu through an,d through and he knew how the masses felt, and what 
they wanted the Congress to do. 

“Supposing.” he said, “in tlie Lucknow Congress, the view that he represented was 
not accepted, lie would not be sorry, not because he would consider such a decision to 
be right, but because they would have ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority, to decide on this fundamental 
question.” 

“My own feeling is that on this matter of far-reaching importance, we should not 
be content with a bare majority. Whatever programme is decided on, it will not have 
any ])ractical value, unless we have an overwhelming majority of Congress opinion be- 
hind it. To got a snatch vote will not be consistent with the high purpose in view. 
I, therefore, firefer to wait so that I may carry with me an overwhelming majority of 
Congress o[)inion in favour of acceptance of offices.” 

Ijast night the leading Indian paper in Madras and one of the leading papers in 
India, “The Hindu”, wrote a leading article “Lift the Ban” to which T feel I am bound 
to give an answer. 1 personally feel that if there wore a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the ban and postponing* tho question of actually deciding ‘to accept or not to 
accept” offices to Lucknow, it will not make in piactical politics any difference from 
the resolution now placed before us by tho Working Committ(>e. Sardar Vallahhbhai 
Patel has taken the view that the ban on office continues. But 1 humbly and lirmly 
differ. From tho jxiint of view of practical politics, the whole question may bo 
discussed from now and decided at Lucknow on its merits. Therefore it does seem 
to me that tho point of view which “The Ilindii” urges is practically met by the 
Working Committee resolution, namely, tho grant of freedom of discussion and the 
postponement of a decision on this question to tho Lucknow Congress. 

There was one point which Mr, Prakasam made which also I must answer. This 
discussion will cause heat, he said. But may 1 ))ut it to him that a decision now 
one way or the other will cause more heat Neither the party which believes in 
acceptance of office nor tho party whieli believes in non-acceptance is going to talte 
the decision of this ('orarnitteo as tho last word on tho subject. It will be a direct 
encouragement to those who want to carry on the campaign. 

It seems to me, therefore, that tho only chance of deciding tho question more or 
less finally without leaving any trace of bitterness, is for us not to decide this question 
but to carry on a discussion and to decide it at Lucknow when, I know, if it is 
carried by an overwhelming majority, oven tho minority will be tempted to acquiesce 
in it,” 

Concluding, Mr. Satyamurti said : “Personally it seems to me that the highest 
interests of the country may be served by our agreeing to postpone the decision to 
the Lucknow Congress, carVy on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
Sf)irit. I want to strike only* on one personal note. 1 propose to continue my silence 
for some weeks longer. T want to watch the reactions to this debate and this decision 
on the country. Lot people say what tlioy like. I shall o})on rny mouth on 1st 
December, when the election of delegates and of the President takes jdace. It is too 
much to ask my colleagues liore and elsewhere to remember if some of us advocated 
acceptance of office, we are doing it with any motive ? Public life would become 
impossible, if every moment of our lives wo arc attributing motives to the aciions of 
others. 1 [ilead for tolerance, charity and understanding, and 1 ask you to remember 
that we do not compete with others and we do not conflict with others in their 
desire to break tliis Constitution and bring tho goal of Parna Swaraj very near 
achievement. From that point of view, I hope the discussion will bo carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner. If I have no doubt we shall come to the right conclusion at 
Lucknow. May God grant us toloranco, charily and understanding to carry on our 
work. I support the motion of tho Working Committee.” 

Mr. T. Visivanathan stated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and come to a decision straightaway, 

Swami Oovindanand said that while ho agreed with tlio resolution in its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate. He endorsed the appeal of the previous speakers 
that no uncharitable motive should be attributed by either side to those holding differ- 
ent views. 

Mr. Jai Prakash Narain said that the present meeting of the A. I. C. C. was not 
fully representative and it would not be fair to take a decision on such a momentous 
question at this meeting. 
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Mr. J. Daulatram said that tho meeting was just as, well attended as any other 
previous mooting of tho A. I. C. C. had been and it was not fair to characterise it as 
unrepresentative. 

Mr. Kripalani spoke in suport of the motion. 

Mr. Kripalani said that it was not merely necessary that they should take the 
correct decision but that* they should take it at tho right time. The Congress was a party 
of direct action ; and the need for taking decisions at the psychological moment was 
great. If they were to succeed as a party of direct action they should be careful and 
deliberate in all those vital matters of tactics. He therefore appealed to the House to 
accept the proposition of the Working Committee. 

The proposition was then put to vote. Mr. Prakasam’s amendment was lost only 3 
voting for and about 20 against. The main proposition of the Working Committee was 
passed, only two dissenting. Tho Working Committee’s resolution was carried. 

Indian States 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel next moved tho resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding tho Congress attitude towards Indian States. It ran as follows : — 

“Although tho policy of tho Congress regarding tho States in India has been defined 
in its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made by or on behalf of the people of 
of the states to get a fuller declaration of Congress policy. Tho Working Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of tho Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

“Tho Indian National Congress recognises that tho people in the Indian States have 
M inherent riglit to Swaraj no less than the people of Bi'itish India. It lias accord- 
ingly declared itself in favour of establishment of representative rcs])onsible government 
in the States and has in that behalf not only appealed to tho Princes to establish such 
responsible government in their States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship, like freedom of person, speech, association and tJie Press to their ])eopIe, but has 
also pledged to the States’ people its sympathy and suppoit in their legitimate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible govornmout. By that declara- 
tion and by that pledge, the Congress feels that even in their own interests the Prin- 
ces will be well advised to establish at tho earliest possible moment full roponsiblo 
government within their States carrying a guarantee of full rights of citizenship to 
their people. 

‘Tt should bo understood however that the responsibility and tlio Inirden of cany- 
ing on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the Stales people 
themselves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly inlluencc unon tho States 
and this, it is bound to do wherever possible. Tho (’ongiWs lias no other power under 
existing circumstances althougli the peonle of India whether under the British, the 
Princes or any other power aro geograidiicaily and liistorically one and indivisible. In 
the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress is often forgotten. Indeed any 
other policy will defeat the common jnirposo. 

“With regard to the impending constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
tho Congiess should insist upon certain amendments of that ]iortion of tho Government 
of India Bill which deals with the relation of tho Indian States to the Indian Federa- 
tion. The Congress has more than once categorically rejected the entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on the broad ground of its not being an expression of the will 
of the neoplo of India and has insisted on a constitution to bo framed by a Constituent 
Assembly. It may not now ask for an amendment of the scheme in kny particular 
part. To do so would amount to a reversal of the Congress policy. 

“At the same time it is hardly necessary to assure tho people \)f the States that tho 
Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing' their interests in order to buy the support 
of the Princes. From its inception the Congress lias stood unoquivocaily for the 
rights of tho masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict with their true 
interests.” 

Mr. Patel, speaking in Hindi, explained tho position of the ‘Working Committeo and 
said that the Congress had all those years declined to intcu-fore in the affairs of Indian 
States. From time to time statements had been made on tho subject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against tho attitude of Congress on this matter. At 
Wardha, afterj deep consideration of all aspects of the question, the Working Commit- 
tee took up a certain attitude. He would place before them the declaration then made 
for their adoption. It was intended to clear up the nosition of the Congress in regard 
to this question. If any one of them intended to maxe a substantial change in it, it 
could be done only at the next session of the Congress, A decision on the question of 
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acceptance of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress. This was a much 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should bo made only at tho 
Congress Session. 

Mr. Deshpande^ seconding the resolution in a Hindi speech, said that it was wrong 
to suggest that tho Congress and tho Working Committee wore indifferent to the 
interests of Indian States subjects. The interests of Indians, wherever they lived, were 
a matter of great concern to tho Congress. But the Congress felt, while they could not 
directly interfere in State affairs, that whatever benehcent results were achieved 
in British India was sure to produce welcome reactions in the States also. _ The best 
way of attaining their object was to strengthen the hands of the Congress instead of 
piaying into tho hands of persons who raised false cries of Congress being indifferent 
to the interests of States’ subject with the ulterior object of weakening it. The 
Indian States subjects organisations could engage themselves in the work of a 
constructive nature in their tStates. lie a[)pealed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen Biemsolves. Tho sympathy and good-will of tho Congress 
would always be with them. 

Mr. Yusuf Meherally moved a number of amendments. 

The first was to add the word “mainly” after tlie word “fall” in the sentence : 
“It should be understood, however, that the responsihility and the burden of 
carrying on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States 
people tliemsolves. 

The second amendment was to add the following at the end of tlie same sentence : 
“who as local people would primarily be resjjonsible for conducting any moveraont, 
just as tlie local people whether in any State or any jiiovince of British India 
would bo primarily responsible for conducting any movements in their respective 
local areas. 

The tliird amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will”, for “can”, in the 
sentence : “The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do w^herever possible.” 

Another amendment was to change tho next sentence as follows : “Tho Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on tho struggle for freedom from foreign domination and 
exploitation, under tho existing circumstances.” 

Mr. Meherally also moved to omit the following : “Indeed any other policy will 
defeat tho common purpose.” 

The last amendment of Mr. ^fcherally was to have the following inserted in the 
resolution in substitution of tho last paragraph : 

“With regard to the future constitution of India, tho Congress wishes to assure 
tho people of the States that (a) in tho Constituent Assinnbly when it comes to he 
formed tho States’ people will be given representation on' tho same basis as tho 
j)eople of Britisli India, and tliat (h) in case or until tho Constituent Assembly is 
not formed, it will not accej)t a Federal Constitution which docs not embody in 
itself elementary rights of citizensliip for the vStates’ people, which does not provide 
for the protection of those rights by tlie Federal Court in case of encroacliments 
thereon and which does not give right of jK)pular representation to the States’ 
people in tho Federal Legislatures, which is otherwise not aoce[)tabl 0 to the States 
people. Furtlier, it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will never be guilty of sacrificing their interests, in order to buy the 
support of tho Princes. From its inception tlio Congress has stood unequivocally 
for the right of tho masses of India, as against any vested riglits, in contUet with 
their true interests.” 

Mr. Meherally said that his amendments wore not moved in any s])irit of carping 
criticism, nor were they intended to make any violent change in' tho ])olicy of tho 
Congress. His motions merely sought to clarify tliat jiolicy. Ho went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed to the Committee to understand the spirit in which 
the amendments were suggested. He said it was their duty at this juncture to 
stand shoulder to shoulder wdth the peoples of Indian States. Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj were well aware of the conditions of those neonle. 
Mr. C. Kajagopalachari had remarked that States’ people were the real untouchables. 
They had no rights ; they had only duties. 

The President : Is there any seconder ? 

Srimati Kamaladevi sprang up to second it. 

Captain Avadhesh (Kew^a State) in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr. Patel that the Congress was genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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Bubjects. He was confident that the Working Committee and the Congress leaders 
like the one recently made by Mr. Bhulabliai Desai 'created alarm in the minds of 
the States’ subjects and doubts as to the attitude of the Congress. Ho, therefore, 
considered it necessary and advisable tliat the Congress should clearly state its 
position in reference to States’ subjects. Further, it should consider what its 
attitude should be in regard to the carrying on of its constructive work in the 
States, especially in cases whore States’ authorities resorted to obstruction of such 
constructive and ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of States’ 
subjects. 

The Presidftit wished to know the sense of the House as to how long they would 
sit. He said that some of the non-official resolutions tabled for discussion the next 
day had been covered by the resolutions adopted that day. Would the House like 
to stop at that stage— it was, ho pointed out, nearly 7 p.m. — and resume discussion 
on the morrow, on the understanding that the rest of the day would be available 
for non-official items other than thoso already covered ? Under tlio rules, one 
non-official day had to bo allotted and it was for them to consider his suggestion 
or decide to sit on Saturday also. 

Several members : No, \vo should close tomorrow. 

Mr. ^ A. Kaleswara Rao : If, after tomorrow’s discussion, there are still non- 
official items left over, we may sit the day after. 

The President : I think the suggestion which I made is quite fair ; but I am 
entirely in the hands of the House. 

Dr. Sitaramayya : We should also think of your state of health. Wo see you 
are not well. 

The President ; I would much rather you do not take that into consideration 
at all. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But, we must. Moreover, wo have a big tour programme 
for you. 

The PresidcMt : Would you like to riso now, meet again to-morrow to resume 
the discussion and sit at one stretch to finish the business ? 

The House expressed itself in favour of tho suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 


Second Day— Madras — 18th. October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr. Vallahhai Patel, on the question of Indian 
States subjects, was again resumed to-day. 

Mr. Sped Razimi (Ajmcre) said that it would he extremely iiiadvisible for tho 
Congress fo decide to interfere in tho affairs of Indian Stale subjects. There wtis 
perhaps no Indian State, of which it could be said that tho subjects were free from 
difficulties and if tho Congress should decide now to interfere directly on thoir behalf 
it would lead to numerous practical difficulties and complications. 

8ordar Oopal Singh (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, said tliat in his opinion tho 
attitude of the Congress as represented by tho resolution was not tlio j-igfit one for 
them to take. To say tliat the Congress would exorcise “friendly and moral pressure 
on States” was on a par with Indians expressing sympathy with Abvssinia in her 
struggle with Italy— it could be but empty and unsubstantial. Was not India as much 
the mother-land of States’ subjects as that of British Indians V They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote the mutual ties. In many t5tates high-handed 
action w^as being taken by authorities without any lot or hindrance. 

The speaker then proceeded to detail certain incidents which, he said, had occurred 
in a Punjab State, when tho President, interrupting, asked the speaker to confine his 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States. 

Mr. Qopal Singh said he bowed to the ruling. Ho only wished to point out that 
in some States, the subjects were unable to iivo in safety of person and property. 
Their self-respect was often endangered. His request would be that any decision the 
Committee might come to should be reached after full consideration of all aspects of 
the question. 

Shrimati Kamaladevi^ in supporting the amendments, said that after tlie speech 
of Mr. Meherally^ there was no further persuation necessary to bo convinced as to 
the advisability and the imperative need for the Congress taking a clear and definite 
attitude with regard to the carrying on of nationalist work in Indian States. Not- 
withstanding its profession, the Congress had been taking an indifferent attitude when 
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it came to the question of actual work. It tried to give the Impression that the old 
policy of non-interference in Indian States was still in existence. If the Congress 
really stood for complete independence, and was still not prepared activelp to help 
the people in the Indian 8tates to gain freedom, she thought that the Congress was 
not really serious about winning complete independence. It could not, indeed, call 
itself the Indian National C'ongress, if it left out of account nearly one-third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as against vested interests, it should not fight shy of 
active participation in the struggles of Indian States. She did not see any difference 
between the struggle in Britisn India and the struggle in tlie Indian States. She 
tliought they were more than convinced that Indian Princes were the obvious allies 
of British Imperialism. When the British first came into India, the feudal order as 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering condition. 
But it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Princes should be 
bolstered up in order that they might serve as pillars of British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why should they light shy of participating actively in the struggle 
which concerned people in the Indian States ? 

One prominent Congressman had stated that Indian States were not burdened with 
foreign domination and a solution of the problem of Indian States’ people was much 
easier. Foreign domination was there in Indian States. Indian Princes existed to-day 
because of the support they had of British Imperialism. But, apart from that, let 
them consider tho fact that any sort of political agitation in the Indian States was 
muzzled — one could not convene even a public meeting or conference ; thank God, 
that was still possible in British India. — They declaimed against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of tho restrictions it imposed on the citizens and tho Press 
in particular. But the condition in Indian States, was much worse. The subjects 
of Indian States wore, she said, ‘slaves of slaves’. Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of the masses, could not ignore tho 
millions of people living under much worse disabilities than tho people of British 
India. She hoped tho Congress would come out courageously and boldly declaro its 
decision to come forward and liolp in the struggle to bo earned on in Indian States. 

They were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly. She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could bo convened when they did not create the neces- 
sary situation, opportunities and facilities for people in States to have their represen- 
tatives also on it as part of one and indivisible India. There was no use merely saying 
on paper that India was one and indivisible, while they were certainly making artiticial 
ilistinctions and barriers. Tho resolution of the Working Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing . In case a serious situation tarose in any State and 
the subjects ai)pealed for help of the Congress, they would sit quiet or at the most 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympatny. It seemed to be the work of 'some 
wonderful lawyer.’ 

The President : “There are unfortunately many on tho Working Committee, who 
were lawyers.” 

Dr. P. Sitaraviayya : “It is that she is bemoaning !” 

Continuing, Srimati Kamaladeti said that the National Flag was banned in some 
Indian States. It was impo.ssiblo to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for responsible government under the monarchical form inside the States. These 
States had openly ranged themselves against tho nationalist movomont and tlie 
nationalist organisation of India. They saw what restrictions were plac.ed on people 
by the States during tlio Civil Disobedience movement. There wjis no doubt that 
Indian States stood most definitely against any democratic or mass movement. 

The Congress resolution was an appeal to nobody. They miglit just as well appeal 
to Great Britain and wait till she granted India full freedom as wait for Indian States 
to grant their subjects responsible government. She would therefore plead with them 
to adopt tho amendments suggested which were very modest, but which would still 
be an advance on the present attitude of the Congress. It was with some diffidence 
and hesitation that they pleaded every time before the Working Committee. But they 
had obstinately decided and made up their minds not to change their attitude. She 
would appeal to the A. I. C. C. to enablo the Congress to make at least tho modest 
advance suggested by the amendments. Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ- 
ence would become sheer mockery. 

The resolution, said Srimati Kamedadevi, also seemedjto be an expression oLhelpless- 
ness and importance on the part of the Congress. This helplessness had been colour- 
ing their imagination far too much and far too long. Simply because they did not 
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achieve all they wished, or indopendence over-night through the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm, strength and courage that led to 
the launching of the movement was now gone. Let not the Working Committee create 
this kind of helpless feeling. It was very had psychology and worso tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything, {"or an organisation working^ for 
freedom of the country, anything and everything ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist the States’ subjects in any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent, it should not be a force of one section enjoying privileges and the 
otlier living in the old dark feudal age. 

Mr. N, V. Gadgil supported the amondraenis of Mr. Meherally. He said that some 
fatality seemed to dog the resolution of the Congress on their attitude towards the 
Indian States. A number of interpretations was" put on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Mr. Bhulabhai Besai in Mysore. lie would much rather that such a 
speech had not been made. It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Wardha was obliged to issue a statement, which the 
A. I. C. C. was now asked to endorse. AVhen that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from the position which was taken up at Jubbiiljioro. Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to-day should be passed. At the same time ho wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Mr. Meliorally, who had made it abun- 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism. He 
could assure Mr. Gangadliarrao that they should not give a bundle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose. Unless the Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use. An assurance 
from Sirdar Yallabhbhai Patel would be sufhcieiit to persuade Mr. Meharally to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the Kcsolution except to the last. To-day, ho 
said, they were not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a detinite 
policy of action ; and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for the assimance. They could not go to other parties or to the 
British Government. A little more generosity and good-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress from the masses in the Indian 
States. 

Mr. B, Narasimha7n said that the Committee would bo doing a real injustice to 
the States’ jieople, it it went back on the earlier assurance. He requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it. 

Mr. A. Kaleswara Rao supported the amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committee to tackle the problem boldly. While they say they were 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country, why they should leave out 
the States’ people who formed a fourth of tlie entire population ? The Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution was very tamo. It expressed the hope that the Princes would bo 
friendly to them and that they would be responsive to the advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders. That was impossible to achieve, knowing as tiiey did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government. The AVorking Committee resolution 
showed that the Congress existed for the Briti.sli India and merely patronised the 
States’ people. Such an attitude could not bring freedom for the whole country. 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The best way of ligliting 
socialism was to incorporate most of its principles into the Congress constitution 
and programme. 

Mr. Bhatt moved for closure which was put and carried by a large majority. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, replying to tlie debate, said that the speech of Mr. 
Gadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Sardar 
Gopal Singh had been present at Jubbulpore at their last meeting, ho was sure that 
that gentleman would not have made the speoch he did that morning. There had, he 
continued, been no occasion that ho could remember when the Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress had lent support to any struggle that had been carried on 
in any Indian State by the States’ subjects. Much had been made of the clause drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of tlio clause relating to non-interference, at 
the instance of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. How was the omission interpreted by the 
conduct of Working Committee since that change was effected, for it wfis really* from 
the conduct of the Congress executive that tho interpretation should be made ? He 
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could not recollect one single instance in which the Congress had interfered witli 
States’ affairs after that change had been effected. They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 

your lip sympathy or moral pressure.’ His answer would be: 'Well, if you do not 

value it, 1 am not anxious to give it ; but do not give any promise which you may not 
be able to carry out.’ The Working Committee was the executive responsible for the 
carrying out of any policy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
he would only suggest that they should seo that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their strength, [t might be argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States’ people. But who was to decide the import 
of 'mainly’ or 'largely’. Every time the question came up for consideration, this ques- 
tion of 'mainly’ and 'largely’ would crop up for discussion. Supposing in Kashmir a 
struggle was started purely on local initiative and they bore a large burden for a time 
and at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support them and participate 

in the struggle : what should they do ? It was only by way of instance that he said 

this. He was conscious of conditions in certain Indian States which had been described 
by speakers as 'chronic patients.’ Nobody was unaware that in certain States condi- 
tions were far worse than they could mention. Hut was not the remedy they were 
suggesting worse than tlie disease V Should they not also take into consideration the 
capacity of the Congress executive ? When they themselves said clearly they would 
not be able to bear the responsibility, the House should not feel offended. They should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seeking to impose its will on them, nor 
should the House try to force on the Working Committee its will in the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to bear the burden. He appealed to the House to 
realise tlio responsibility involved in the matter. The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support. 

After reforriug to the negotiations carried on by representatives of States with 
Congress leaders, the Working Committee and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 
that the charge that the Congress or tlie Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the policy recently adopted, was unfounded. The Congress had strength at one 
time ; but even at that time, they were cautious. Could they now afford to bo loss 
so? The resolution, it was complained,^vas drafted by over-cautious lawyers. Well, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to interpret them. 
The resolution was of a nature that in drafting it every word used should be most 
carefully weighted. They were dealing with their own chiefs and i)rinces, all Indians ; 
some of them might be good, others bad and some others indifferent ; there might 
even be devils among them, he did not know. He knew none of them and had no 
friends among them. He did not wish to make friends with them, for to make 
friends with Princes was a heavy responsibility. But lie could tell them that he was 
interested in the subjects of Indian States, more perhaps tlian anyone else. 

He would also tell them that Gandhiji was himself tlie native of an Indian State. 
Ho ^ was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress in this matter. 
Indian States people’s organisations had held discussions with him throughout and 
up till now. They had often distrusted the Congress executive and gone to him. 

He know that 'some friends were for the abolition of Indian States. One member 
had stated that in two or three years there would bo no Indian State on the map of 
India. Well, if lie was so sure, Vliy then, li(3 might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was throe years compared to the 150 they had waited ? (laughter) 
But if they wanted a, considered' ojiiiiion from the Congress on this matter again, 
Jet them wait till the Lucknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt ealled upon to make a change, certiiinly they would also fmd the executive witli 
the capacity to shoulder that burden. There was no hurry now. Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr. Oadgil had said, to take a tactical decision on so important a question. 
He put it plainly at Jubbulporo that the resolution was one for which evoiybody 
would readily vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but the Congi*ess 
would be put to diffi.oultie.s. Other people want the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which thej were themselves unwilling or unable to do. 

Bardar Vallabhbhai said he had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Congress 
and the Congress executive and Congressmen to light battles in tlie Indian States 
by certain people who would not themselves start the struggle or do the work. Ho 
could not understand this mentality. Every week ho had seen in the columns of 
a responsible journal persons calling 'on Congressmen to explain why they did not do 
in the States what they were doing in British India. It was these that would vote 
for a resolution of this nature. There were also certain friends who had no respon- 
sibility in the matter and voted for the resolution which committed not them but the 
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Coi^ess. The Congress was certainly wise and consulting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude. 

Mr. Vallabhbhai said he had experience of struggles in Indian States, There 
were many practical difficulties in carrying thorn on. There were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, let alone a 
few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects in 
stateSj and had no greater right to call themselves States subjects than having been 
born in an Indian State. When they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a course of 
action, they should ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook. 

They were assured at Jubbalpore, he said, that the resolution then put forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or carry on 
struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution each in his own 
manner. The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten. He would ask them 
whether they thought they were as strong as they were ; was it their policy to 
interfere at the time when they were strong ? Why then think of a change now, 
when they knew they were not quite so strong ? Let them not, realising their own 
limitations and weakness, make lightly any promise which they might not be able 
to fuifil. As the Congress organisation gathers strength in British India, its strength 
would be reflected in the Indian States also. They Knew what the position was in 
1931, during the Truce peeiod. Then the Princes thought it better after all, to make 
friends with the Congress. When Princes felt they should remain on friendly 
terms with the Congress. Congress workers could certainly exercise friendly and 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people. But to-day, the Congress 
office was under a ban. Why ? Was it not because the Congress organi.satioii was 
weak and not because of any change of policy ? To-day, thev would be doing a 
disservice to the Congress organisation if they forced on them the resolution 
when tliey stated plainly that they could not shoulder the responsibility. 

As for assurances, the assurance they had put into the resolution was more than 
enough. Why should they create distrust that the Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ? And, besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not be the 
leaders of to-morrow ! It liad stood for the masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, ‘‘After all”, said Mr. Vallabhbhai, “who is the Congress ? You are the 
Congress and therefore to commit tlie Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something in which a proportionate representation is to be 
provided for, is neither wise nor in the interests of the people whom you want to 
serve.” If British India were free, States people would automaticaly be free, If to- 
day, or soon, British India were oft'ered freedom, there would be peo})Io who would 
certainly accept it. When British India was a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country ; but if they should say “Bind yourself down to such 
and such a detail of the future,” it would not be wise. Let them not think that 
because the Working Committee brought forward a proposition, it should he consi- 
dered with a little suspicion. They should understand that the Working Committee 
was but the reflex of the Congress and in it would be reflected the streujgth oi- weabies-s 
of the Congress. When they charged the resolution of the AVorking Committee with 
containing no opinion, perhaps, they meant that it did not reflect their own opinion.* It 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody’s opinion ; the general sense only 
could be embodied. That should not irritate them ; on the other hand that should 
make them pause and reflect. If in spite of all he had said, they thought they 
should accept the amendment, let them ; but he would suggest that it would' be best 
to adopt tlie resolution moved by him on behalf of the Congress executive. 

President’.s Statement 

The President before proceeding to put the motions to vote made the following 
statement explaining his position in the matter : 

“The position of the President of the Congress,” he said, “is peculiar. He is not 

only the Speaker of tlie House but he is supposed also to he the executive head of 

the organisation for the time being. As such, his is the responsibility to give effect 
to the policies and to the resolutions which are passed by the A I. 0. C., the 
Congress and the Working Committee. It is because I feel that responsibility that 
1 desire to add a few words to what has been said by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel in J 

connection with the attitude wliich the Working Committee has adopted on this 

resolution. 
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“I may tell you that at Wardha and again here in Madras, we considered the 
statement which we issued at Wardha in great detail for several hours. It is per- 
fectly true that every world of it has been carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was considered to be an important and 
weighty one and therefore should not contain anything which was not fully 
considered and weighed before they wore uttered. We gave the same 
careful consideration to the amendment which has been moved by Mr. 
Mehorally because we had notice of it. Also, because, we were aware that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States’ People’s Conference. After giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of tne Congress 
and even more of the ]) 0 opl 0 of the States that we should after giving our fullest 
consideration to it, wo felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Con- 
gress and even more of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state- 
ment which we had issued. I will give you one or two instances w'hich have occurred 
within recent times. 

“You know that for several years some little constructive work is being attempted 
in several of the States. In some places, we have got the support of the States also 
to that constructive effort. In other places, we are meeting with difficulties. We have 
not so f^r. as has been correctly pointed out by Sardar Patel, taken any active interest 
in any political agitation in any of the States. But in some places where something 
has been done, not directly against the States, but something in furtherance of the 
Congress programme as distinct from anything done against the States themselves, 
there also we have experienced difficulties. Many of these difficulties 

were related to tlio House by Mr Avadhesh because ho has experienced 

them himself. Recently wo ‘ Iiave had two instances of what may be 
considered high-handed ' action in two States. In Sakkur State, we read 
reports of firing and all kinds of zoolum perpetrated there. Recently we read some- 
thing similar, if not worse, about Loharu. The way in which we proceeded to deal 
with those matters ought to servo as some indication of the way in which we propose 

to work in future. In the case of Sakkur, wo did not pass any formal resolution, 

although we were approached and asked about it ; nor did I or the Working Committee 
issue any formal statement about the happenings there. That does not indicate that 
we wore not in touch with the hafipenings there or tliat we were unacquainted with what 
had occurred. AVe felt that any formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people who had actually to'suffer all that they did. We, therefore, took what we 
considered to bo the better" course, of approaching the authorities in an indirect way, 
through our friends, who are supposed to have some influence there. I may tell you 
that our efforts have not gone in vain. Things are progressing and we hope that 
things will be settled to the satisfaction of the people concerned. Of course, those 
who are dead cannot be brought back to life *, the tyranny that was committed can 

not 1)0 undone now. But so lar as the future is concerned, wo hope we shall be able 

to secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to all. In the case of^ Ijoharu, a 
similar attempt was made, but there, I regret to say, we have absolutely failed. There 
has been absolutely no approach or indication of anything in "the nature of a 
settlement. 

“I have given you those two recent instances, but there are other instances of pre- 
vious attempts, when I did not have to deal with the matter myself, some of which 
succeeded and others did not. But, if we had gone about the business of making for- 
mal protests, appointing enqiiiry committees and going into the matter as if it was 
something we were entitled to look into, condemn, take action against, pos- 
sibly the little we were able to achieve would not have been achieved. It is really 
what we feel wo can achieve or accomplish in the way of securing better conditions 

for the people of the States that acuated this resolutioirof the Working Committee. 

I.»et no one run away with the idea that the Working Committee or any member of 
the AVorking Committee is anxious to placate the Princes. 

“Many of us have had nothing to do with any of the States or Princes. Many of 
us have not been face to face with a single Prince, much less have had any kind 
of connection or dealings with them. Therefore, what actuates us is not any over- 
flowing love for the Princes or anything in the nature of extra, unjustified regard for 
their interests, but it is in the interests of the people of the States and the desire to 
make their conditions somewhat better than they are which actuates the Working 
Committee in the policy which it follows and which it now places before you for 
your aooeptanoe. 
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*^1 ask you to liave that attitude of mind in regard to this question. It is undoubtedly 
true that if we can havo a perfectly democratic constitution in the States, conditions 
will bo infinitely superior to what tliey are at present. There can bo no question about 
that. As the statement itself says we havo the same desire to achieve that objective 
as anybody else, either in this Mouse or outside this House. But, we have to recog- 
nise facts. AVe have to recognise our limitations. AYe have to recognise the limita- 
tions in the country. If, recognising these, w^e have to act cautiously, or as some might 
call, moderately, all that I can plead is that you should give us credit for the best in- 
tentions in favour of the vStates. There is absolutely no desire on the ^ part of any 
member of the A\^orking Committee to stick to office. I tliink it is unjust and un- 
charitable to suggest, (as was suggested, I regret to say, by one of the membersj 
that we are trying to stick to office some how or other, and that someday we shall 
be driven out. I assure you on behalf of the members of the AVorking Committee that 
there is not one amongst "them who would stick to his oSice for one single second 
longer than he is wanted by this House or the Congress. Not one of us would care 
to stick to office for one single second if it was once made clear that you do not 
want ns. I do not think you do not w^ant us. On tlie contrary, I believe you want us ; 
not because tliere is anytliiug particular in us, but because you think that we are able to 
give you the services that you want. In bringing forward this resolution, wo havo 
tried to placo before you the view point which we think should bo adopted to enable 
us to give effect to the policy as wo conceive it to be. If you really think that we 
should adopt a different policy, then, as has been said by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the Lucknow Congress is not far off and you can move any resolution you like there. 
If the Congress accepts that resolution* then, certainly, that will become the 
policy of the Congress, and that wdll be carried out by whosoever is then in 

charge of the Executive of the Congress. But. while you want us to remain 

here, I ask you and I beg of you not to place us in a position where we 

find it difficuft to give effect to the resolution. I thought it was necessary and fair 
to you and to ourselves that I should make the statement before I put this resolu- 
tion to vote. 

Please do not misunderstand us. There is no question of holding out any threat. 
There is no question of suggesting to you that you should vote as we bid you* to vote. 

There is no suggestion that yon should not exercise your own judgment. *A"oii are all 

here to exercise your independent judgment on every question that comes before you 
and 1 ask you to exercise that judgment, as we have exei’cised ours, on this important 

question. If your judgment says that ours was incorrect, certainly, by all means 

throw our resolution out. In that case you will give us the freedom also" to stiitk to 
our judgment which we consider to bo the right one in the interests of the poojde 
of the States. 

One thing more I would like to say before I put tlie question. I do not think it 
will bo right to put to vote Mr. Aleherally’s amendment clause by clause. The whole 
resolution of tho AVorking Committee is conceived with a certain objective and with 
that objective in view, it has been drafted in a particular way. AVe have carefully 
weighed every word of it. Therefore, if Ave accept some amendment and reject others 
of those moved by Mr. Mehorally, we Avould be (‘reatirig a hotch-potch, which 

will be neither Mr. Meherally’s nor the AVorking (,V-iniiiiTi-.v\s child ! I would, 
therefore, ])ut the amendment cn bloc because tho amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with certain objectives in view.” 

The amendment of Mr. liieherally was then put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against. The orginial proposition of the AVorking Committee was 
next put to the House and declared cai-ried. 34 members voting for it and 2 against it. 

Members* Resolutions 

Tho President next announced tliat tho resolutions of members would bo taken up 
for consideration in the order of preference determined by the ballot. 

Tho first three resolutions drawn were those given notice of by Mr. T. Prakasam, 

Mr. Prakasam, however, intimated the President that he did not desire to move 
them. The resolutions were by leave withdrawn. They were as follows : 

‘‘That tho power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
the provinces be vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to confirma- 
tion by the Parliamentary Board.” 

“That Madras City be constituted into a separate province.” 

“AVhereas Council-entry has become an integral part of the Congress programme 
and an All-India Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out tne Council 
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programme, and no party organisation can .carry on its campaign for consolidating 
me national forces, and running the party candidates to the dilTerent legislatures and 
conducting party business without a strong party fund, it is resolved that — 

(a) (1) A Central Fund bo started by the All-India Parliamentry Board, and 
(2) Provincial Funds bo started by the Provincial Congress^Comrnittees 

(b) and that the control and administration of tlie funds be subject to the rules 
and regulations that would be framed by the All-India Parliamentary Board.” 

The next resolution was in the name of Mr. B. Narashnham relating to the 
Shahidganj Mosque affair, but he preferred not to move it at this stage. 

Enlargement of Provinces 

One more resolution Mr. B. Narasimham had given notice of recommending the 
enlargement of Delhi Province so as to include the Agra, Kumaon and Meerut divi- 
sions in the U. P., and the Ambala division in the l^unjab. 

Mr. Narasimkam had just read his resolution, Avhen the President, intervening, 
pointed out that in view of Article IV (c) of the Congress Constitution which 
provided that “the AVorking Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the 
Provincial Congress Committees or Committees concerned contribute a now Province 
or assign to a ih'oviuco districts from another Province as also assign an Indian State 
to any Province,” the AVorking Committee could not act witliout consulting the 
Provincial Congress ('omrnittees wliich were concerned in the regroujiing of the 
provinces. Xhe Working Committee would first consult them and after ascertaining 
their opinion, decide as to what action should bo taken. In view of that the President 
suggested that the resolution might not be pressed. The resolution was by leave 
withdrawn. 

Delimination Proposals 

Next in the order of balloted resolutions was that of Mr. PraJeasam^ as regards 
the Delimitation proposals. The resolution was as follows : — 

“That the proposals made by the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the different 
provinces and accepted or modified by the Provincial Governments bo examined by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees and representations be made to the 
Delimitation Committee a]ipointod by the Xing-in-Council for getting the necessary 
changes made by them. 

Mr. Prakasam^ not desiring to move it, the Resolution was deemed to have been 
withdrawn. 


Congress Flag Design 

The President then announced that Mr. A. Kalcswara Kao’s resolution on the form 
of the Congress flag was tlie next in the order of the balloteii resolutions. 

Mr. Kaleswara Poo : “Is it mature or premature for discussion V” 

The President : “There is nothing immature or premature about it. A"ou can go 
ahead. But the design of the present flag was j)assed at u meeting of the All-liidia 
Congress Committee at Bombay in 1931.” 

birdar Vallabhbhai Patel observed that any resolution for a change in the form 
of the flag would lead to an undesirable controversy. If any change was necessary, it 
was the Congress that sliould determine it. 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao : “I do not move the rosoluiioii.” 

The resolution ran thus : 

“That the plough and Charka should be printed on all the flags, medals and labels 
that will be issued at the time of tlio Golden Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers.” 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardul Singh next moved : “In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by 
the Imperialist powers carried on abroad, it is resolved tliat Indian Congress Houses 
be established in foreign countries, wherever possible, to undo the evil. The AVorking 
Committee of the A. 1. C. C, be authorised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible.” 

Sardar Sardul Singh^ speaking in Hindi, said that his object was to draw the 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India against national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their finances and other re- 
souioes, such as news agencies, missionaries and agents, in mis-representing India 
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abroad. They went to tho length of saying that Indians were half-naked, uncivilised 
and were ignorant of even the primary principles of hyg‘iene. 

“So this is the most proper time.” said that Hardar, “when the Congress is engaged 
in drafting the programme for constructive work, to devote attention to this very im- 
portant item for the advancement of India’s cause. Friends of India were no doubt 
striving outside to explain, as far as possible. India’s i)osition and its demands, hut 
there being no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them, it was 
necessary that at this stage, the members of the Working Committee and other Con- 
gress leaders should devote their attention to formulating some sort of a scheme for 
combating the evil. lie had met some Congress leaders who told him that foreign pro- 
paganda would not at all help India’s cause. Ihit he would submit that Czekoslovakia, 
Poland and Ireland achieved their independence, partly though not mainly, through 
foreign propaganda which their leaders arranged outsido and which w^on for them the 
moral support of other nations. Recently China, by sheer propaganda, got tho support 
of tho League of Nations in spite of the best efforts of Japan against it.” 

Procec(ling, the 8ardar stated tliat not only the dominated nations, but at tho pre- 
sent day even tlioso ])OWGrs which boasted of their rule all over the world ^ wore 
spending a lot over foreign propaganda. The Prince of Wales of England was himself 
interested, as President of a Smiicty, in doing j)ropagaiida on behalf of the English 
nation. Tlie Sfjeaker failed to understand why the Indian National Congress which had 
taken a vow to free India, would not take any stops in the direction. lie understood 
that in former years the Congress did arrange for siicli ])ropaganda and that it could 
not bo continued for lack of pim)or men. It was now ])ossiblo to make arrangements 
for it. He asked tlio Working Committee to consider tho i)roblem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following:— 

(a) Articles and news of tlie Congress should he writ (on in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (b) there should be at least one well-oquippinl library in some central place 
in Europe, to which reference could be made by all those who are interested in India, 
(c) Indians sliould ho induced to attend every international Congress, (d) hooks about 
India should be published in different languages of; Europe and America, (e) prominent 
piitriots should regularly travel abroad and deliver hictures on India, (f) m every 
country mixed societies of Indians and other nationals should be formed and (g) re- 
gular patronage should be given to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
for India. 

Mr. B. Narasimhain seconded tho resolution and said that the evil propaganda 
against India in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress could 
not any longer afford to he indifferent. Early action should be taken to consider such 
yiropagknda. The Working Committee ought not to shelve this resolution. Every Con- 
gress leader who had gone to Europe was convinced of the urgent need for counter- 
propaganda, He quoted in particuhu* the opinion of Mr. Vithaibhai Patel and Babu 
Subash Chandra Bose in sripport. 

The President then made a statement pointing out that the AVorking Commitee 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulation to about 20 foreign countries and that 
if the mover gave a seluime, it would be considered. 

At the instance of Mr. Jairamdas Doulatram., the mover agreed to modify his 
resolution as follows: — 

^Hn view of the anti-Indian pru]u‘ur;uvla by the Imperialist powers carried on 
abroad, tho AVorking Committee b.* jiuiiivjri-u-I to lalte such action as it considers 
proper and feasible to undo the evil.” 

Mr. Mcherally^ intervening, said that no purpose was served by passing such 
a resolution. The AA'orkirig Committee liad always power to arrange for propaganda 
and no autliorisation was necessary. It would ho something if the resolution asked 
the Working Committee to take more steps, not being satisfied with what they had 
done so far. 

Mr. A. Kales war a Eao supported the resolution. 

The resolution as amended was put to the Ifuusc and carried nem con, 

Tho business before the House, the President announced, was now over. 

Babu Rajendra Prasad^ in a few concluding words, thanked tho A. I. C. C. 
for the expeditious manner in which they transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stay of the members of tho AVorking Committee and 
tho A. 1. C. C. ''so comfortable and pleasant in spite of tho bad weather.’’ 

The meeting then concluded. 



The National Liberal Federation 


17th. Session — Nagpur — 28th. to 30th. December 1935 

Welcome Address 

The 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Fedei'ation coramcncod on the 28tli. 
December, 1935 in the Victoria Teclinieal Institute Hall, Nagpur which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates. Over 100 delegates attended the session, 
including Sir Chimanlal Sotalvad, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Mr. 0. Y. Chintamani, the 
lion. Mr. P. N. Saprii, Mr. Rurendra Nath Verma, Mr. J. N. Basil, Prof, iioy, Mr. 
A. V. Thakkar, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. E. Vinayak Rao, Mr. Pammiirthi Sasti’i, Mr. 
U. C. Gopal Menori, Pandit 11. N. Kiinzru (President). Mr. T. R. AYuikatram Sastri 
(President-elect), Dr. Kharo, president of the Nagpur Provincial Congress C’ommitteo 
and the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri. 

In the course of welcome speech Sir M. V. Joshi^ Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said:— 

During the last 12 montlis a staunch Local Liberal, Dewan Bahadur Kelkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easy to fill bis jilace. Another great loss to 
our ranks and of national imiiortance" is that of Mr. 0. K. Dcvadluir, another 
staunch Liberal of all India fame wdioso one steadfast resolve in life was to die 
working for the uplift of his country. AVhatever our losses, w'o Iiavo to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flag hying with the one object to see tliis 
country a "free nation. 

The new model for the governance for this country is by now an accomplished 
fact and is embodied in a statute of the British Parliaraont. The criticism of the 
Liberal Federation has, from time to time, been directed against the new enactment 
in the various stages contemplating the reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
that our criticism was candid and pervasive without being better and laid bare the 
several defects of the new system in all its nakedness more completely than the 
exposition by any other political jiarty in India, not excluding the Congress itself. 
The progressive "parties in this country are faced with two alternatives — to work 
the new reforms Cor what tliey are ‘worth by sending into the Councils our best 
men and try to shape our destinies in the direction of our dosiro'i goal, or to 

remain out of the Councils and let them be filled by such men as like 

to work the reforms for their own or communal advantage rather than that 
of the Nation. It will bo the province of the President of this year's session of our 
Federation to expound the position and give the party a lead to* act in a manner best 
(mlculated to advance the national interests, I must not tnmcli on liis sphere. 
Personally, I should never think of standing on the platform of deliberate wrecking. 

Another matter on wdiich tlio President might profitably give us a lead is the 

question of the present position of the Liberal party vis-a-vis the other political 
parties in the country. In these provinces and perhaps in other provimjes, the 
Liberal Party to-day is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with. There are 
not a few critics who describe the Liberal party in India being in as moribund a 
condition as the Liberal party in England. It is true that the Government of tlie 
country have done all they could to sap the influence of tlie Liberal Party by not 
accepting in good time advances in the constitutions suggested by the party and 
liave thus goaded a large number of politically-minded persons in this country 

into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of the Liberal party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at* any rate to dik'oimtenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might lead this 
country into a national disaster. 

The Liberal party cannot, it appears to me, hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in the politics of the countr.y, and a great deal of political 
importance will, in tlie near future, naturally attach to the people who will enter the 
Councils and deal with provincial and national matters. In Bombay, Sir Cowasji Jehangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket but I reckon this is ratlier due to his personal influence 
and his being a man of integrity and chai'actor than to liis status as a party repi^esen- 
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tative. He may succeed whatever his label, but in other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberals as such will be elected to the Councils and get a* chance to serve their country 
or promote its interests. In these provinces Liberals who survive as party men are 
physically incompetent to challenge an election and there is scarcely an accession of new 
blood in the party which can tight an election or has the financial support to attempt 
it. Even our own descendants are in the opposite camp. Unless propaganda, active 
and incessant, party backing and party funds are made available, no Liberal can suc- 
ceed in these provinces and the other political parties in the province will naturally 
get an advant^e against representatives of such a party. They may not find us suffi- 
ciently strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Party cannot rest satisfied by its being described as a Party of sane 
and sober men, nor by the fact that other methods tried in the country nave failed 
and the people of this country are now brought back to the self-same methods that 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement. The Liberal Party’s faith in 
constitutional agitations still endures ; and past experience amply justifies it and we hope 
to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines liereafter. 

Presidential Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for inviting him to preside over this year’s 
session and paying tributes to tlie departed leaders like Mr. L. A. Govindaragava Aiyar 
and Mr. O. K. Devadhar, Mr. T. R. V^enkatarama Sastri^ felicitated the Congress on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee. He said : 

“While we are meeting here, there ^will take place all over India widespread rejoic- 
ings at the attainment by the Indian National Congress of the fiftieth year of its life. 
Most of us once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history. What if we have recently parted from it unable to approve of certain new 
activities and developments ? Great endeavours, great trials, gi eat successes marked the 
thirty-five years during which all that was patriotic, all that was employed in the ser- 
vice of the nation, was gathered under the one banner of the Indian National Con- 
gress. We may justlv edaim that the work accomplished, while we were still undi- 
vided. was in the highest degree essential to the building up of the nation, to the 
consolidation of scattered effort, to the emergence of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pursue our own methods, differing from those of the 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to the old 
traditions, the two organisations have, no doubt, divergtjd widely. But behind these 
differences, is there not a unity of aspiration and a deep affinity of aim ? They 
and we alike are pledged to the winning of India’s right toj shape her own 
destiny and to her establishment as a free and self-respecting nation among free 
and self-respecting nations. We are colleagues in effort and bretlirou in service and 
we gladly extend to them our hearty felicitations and good wishes in -the full 

trust that, moving along different paths where we must, and treading tlio same 

paths together when we may, we shall one day achieve the freedom and the glory 
of our common motherland.” 

Mr. Sastri then traced the history of the Government of India from the 
appointment of the Simon Commission in 1927. 

•‘During all this eight years’ travail over the framing of this now Constitution 
for India, continued Mr. Sastri, “our leading men of all parties have examined 
and re-examined every proposal and offered their criticism and suggestions. No 
proposal in any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or aiiceptance from 

the authors of the Act. During these eight years, the self-interest of Englishmen 

has been roused to opposition and a diehard section o[)only inimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a crusade against all concessions to rindiari demands. 
Cleavages in the ranks of those who represented India at these Conferences soon 
reduced their influence and claim to consideration. Ignoring even the just demands 
of Indians was found both easy and necessary to placate the diehard group, 

Domlxion Status 

“Our main demand from the very beginning was an Act conferring on India 
Dominion Status with such reservations and safeguards for a definite period of 
transition as may be deemed necessary— which reservations and safeguardss should 
automatically disappear at the end 'Of that period. How is this demand dealt 
with in the Act^? 

“^t me say, at the very beginning that my mind is not occupied with the question 
wnetner at any time we shall have the power to secede from the Commonwealth or 
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not. Our party have never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any time. Not all even of those who spoke of independence were thinking 
of separation from Britain as in itself the goal. While the possibility of such separa- 
tion was not ejccluded, many held the view that Dominion Status contained the 
substance of independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to its present 
meaning by the Statute of Westminster. Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
claimed as due to the self-respect of India and not with any idea of secession at any 
time desired or planned for.” 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recognising Dominion Status to be the goal of India’s constitutional progress. 

“The Act does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr. Sastri. ‘'It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That Preamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
is inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as I 

understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as far as 

the combined ingenuity of lawyers and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against full Dominion Status ever being reached. 

“The provision for the appointment of His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise 
of the functions of the Grown in relation to the Indian J:?tates, as apart from tiie 

Governor-General, is intended for ail time to bo a bar in the way of tlie Indian States 

becoming fully a part of United India, While the Indian States come into the Fede- 
ration m so far as they siu’render any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their residuary powers, that is, their residuary" sovereignty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and outside the control of the Governor- 
General as representing it. At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern- 
ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian States come fully into the Federa- 
tion. We shall in due course be told tliat the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indians totally dilTerent in tlicir constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status tliat India can over attain. At presout, neither His 
Majesty’s Government nor Parliament wish to divseuss openly the limitations on the 
dominionhood that India will ever be able to attain, buch a discussion will bring 
into question the recently made declaration of the Viceroy with the consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prime ]\linister and even 
the declaration of His Majesty in 1921. That is tlie reason why they refuse to 
declai'e in specific terms that tlie goal of India is Dominion btatus. 

“Co-oPER.mvE Impeuulism” 

“In the nieanwliile, we find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to India. These references bind nobody. But 
more than ordinary interest attaches to the declaration of the Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State in tlie present Conservative Ministry of England. 
Recently, the noble Marquess delivered the Gust Lecture at the University College 
of Nottingham, a full report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers, 
He took tor his tlieme “India : Retrospect and Prospect”. The Secretary of State liad 
been in India as Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and" religion. He 
has been generally known to be not unfriendly to the Indian cause. In this lecture 
of his, tlie new Constitution Act is examined with so much of antecedent history as 
he thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards the 
Government of India Act just passed. The Act is claimed to bo “an -outstandiug 
landmark in what may be described as the now conception of Co-operative Imperia- 
lism which came into existence wiien the old colonies of the British Empire became 
the Dominions of the British Commonwealth of Nations”. Co-operative Imperialism 
is a fine phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-contradictory phrase, parti- 
cnlarly in the sentence in which the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth. In an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, Jie said : “we 
seem to have been working steadilj^, if for much of the time unconsciously, towards 
a goal which has only recently become clearly defined on the horizon— tlie goal, that 
is to say, of a vast self-governing dominion within the framework of the British 

Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peo[)l 0 s now amounting to 350 

millions or something like one-fifth of the population of the earth.” In the closing 

passage, reference is made to India “taking a place in the organism which will be 

the crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperialism”— which organism includes, 
apparently, a Commonwealth and an Empire. The Secretary of State and hie 

37 
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colleagues are masters of fine and suggestive language. We cannot always understand 
the fall implioatious of their subtle words chosea to express nice shades of meaning. 

OUTSIDK THE COMMON-WEALTH 

“At first sight it would seem some gain that a Conservative Secretary of State 
should speak of dominiouhood as the goal of India, after his party had steadily 
ignored the demand that that should be explicitly stated in the Parliamentary Statute 
to be the goal. But scanning the statement closely one finds that the Co-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire and outside the Common- 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Colonies of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is s..pplied by India, which will become not a member of the Common- 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion “within the -.framework of the British 
Empire.” 

“It may be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much in the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of imperialistic 
politics. Assuming then that the Secretary of State envisages full dominionhood for 
India, we still have the fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding character 
of an authorised declaration by the Yiceroy, a declaration of the Prime Minister and 
even a declaration by Minister and even a declaration by His Majesty the King, will 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of a casual statement in the course of 
a University lecture. 

The peculiar conditions of India which bear so large a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the Act will bo made responsible for dominion- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point. 

“As J have already said we wanted an Act once for all passed by Parliament 
without the periodical inquests such as the Act of 1919 provided for. We wanted the 
Act to be complete, containing the seeds of future constitutional growth. The provi- 
sion for periodical inquests such as the 1919 Act had provided is dropped m the 
present Act, but every future change must come from the United Kingdom either in 
the shape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty’s Order in Council. Nothing is to be 
done in India. Even if^ on any matter, the legislature in India is unanimous, even 
then, no change is possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation , by Order in Council. There are 
no provisions in the Act that can help the constitutional movement on to a further stage 
without the assistance of British -legislative machinery. Rigorous scrutiny is being 
devised for Orders in Council to be issued under the Government of India Act. 

Indirect Election 

“Of the Federal Constitution, it is far too late to complain. Some of us were never 
enamoured of it. Many were only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act for them. And even the Preamble to the Act of 1919 refer- 
red only to the centre and the provinces. Though the idea of a federation of all India 
inclusive of the Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the Simon 
Report as the goal of a remote future and central responsibility was stated to be un- 
thinkable till that time. The declaration of the Princes in 1930 brought it into the 
arena of discussion as a present immediatelv realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubts about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
idea has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied in the provisions of the Act.” Criticising the indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that the Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election and asked : 

“Is this indirect election to be forever because of the size of India ? If the elec- 
tion is to be made direct at any time, will the size of the country or the electoral 
areas then become less than they are at present ? Whom do these representatives in 
the Federal Assembly elected by so small an electorate represent ? Is it the members 
of the provincial legislative assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded that the true theory even in 
indirect elections is that they represent the primary voters. If deviation from the 
British model is required so as to suit the conditions of the country, then what is de- 
manded by the Indian conditions is relaxation of Bright’s dictum in its application to 
this country, not the abolition of direct election. And as the size of the constituency 
is not going to shrink, and the electorate will increase and not decrease hereafter, 
direct election should oe allowed if it is ever to be allowed in the future. OtherwiM 
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the opinion of Parliament will have to be taken as being that indirect election must go 
on for ever as the only system applicable to this country. The objection to direct elec- 
tion is applicable in a measure, to provincial election also. If direct election is allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the case of the Federal Assembly. 
Sir Samuel Hoare considered direct election quite manageable. 

“Representatives elected by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence which representatives elected directly as at present will 
have. The argument from the conditions of this country is used only when it suits, 
and so as to suit, the Britisher’s pre-oonceived conclusions. 

“Another justification is even more curious. If there was direct election, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will, it seems, be lacking. If 
the members of the provincial legislature elected 250 members to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces are kept under control. It is difficult to appreciate this miraculous power 
of indirect election. 

Speaking on the representation of the Indian States Mr. Sastri said : “There is some- 
thing anomalous in the conception of a Federation in which the citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of citizenship. -.To the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prince. Consistently with this conception, the 125 States’ representatives of the Federal 
Assembly and the 104 representatives in the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves. There is strong feeling among States’ people that these 
representatives should be elected by themselves. It seems not only just in itself 
but it will also be found on a farsighted view of the matter desirable in the interests 
even of the Princes. At present we cannot do more than commend it to the 
consideration of the Princes. In purely British Indian matters the States’ repre- 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no such rule is embodied in the 
Act, it must be established as a convention, as in British Parliament as to matters 
exclusively Scotch. Such a rule is eminently just and necessary where, as here, 
the Federation cannot legislate for the Indian States, and the British Indian repre- 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States’ concern. 

Reservation 

“Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
as also the Tribal Areas. Not more than three Counsellors are to be appointed 
to assist the Governor-General in the exercise of his functions in regard to these 
departments. The appoinmeiit of these Counsellers will operate as a set-back on 
the present position. The present position is that the members of Council in the 
Government of India as part of tne Government have direct contact with these 
departments and means of influence. It will be difficult for thorn, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of special Counsellors for its 
discharge, to exert the same influence as before. It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru suggested the appointment of the Army member from among those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appointment of a non-official 
Indian. The attainment of full Responsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defence. 
Tndianisation, complete oi’ nearly so, can alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up. The Sub-Comraittee of the First Round Table Conference presided over 
by Mr. J. H. Thomas resolved that with the development of the new political struc- 
ture in India the defence of India must be to an increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of the British alone. 

Will this Indianisation be undertaken ? It is impossible to proscribe a certain pace 
for this process ? No plan has so far been promised for carrying if oufc. In the 
Cast Lecture, the Secretary of State says in language now familiar to us by constant 
repetition : “For a period which tho boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defence of the country and the conduct of its foreign affairs will be administered 
by the Viceroy and will be beyond the control of tho legislature.” 

They will continue, that is to say, to be a responsibility of tho Imperial Parliament.” 

‘ The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for special interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of the consti- 
tution. Such provisions should be confined to the minimum requirements, but 
in the Act they are so comprehensive that no further addition to their number can 
be conceived or suggested. The Governor-General makes his own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes his own Acts and Ordinances. Each has special 
responsibilities — nearly the same in both cases. In these matters the Governor 
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General and the Governors exercise their discretion or individual judgment and 

all such matters are subject to the control of the Secretary of State^ and he can 
fix by rule what classes of cases should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the subject of dictation from Whitehall. 

Fiscal and Commercial Safeguards 

‘^No safeguard is so sinister-looking as these. And no part of the Act is con- 
ceived in such contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect or 
is calculated permanently to injure India’s economic life and welfare,^ as the chapter 
on ‘'Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc.” It is provoking and utterly 
unprovoked in tlie detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of the agreement at tlie First Konnd Table Conference. With your 

f permission I shall spend some little time on these topics. The fiscal freedoom of 
ndia was conceded by tho Joint Select Committee of Parliament in 1919. The 
Words of the Committee were these: “AA'iiatever be the right fiscal policy for India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Biitain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff policy. 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider the rights of Indian 

first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always chosen 

without complaint from each other, the tariff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own citizens first. India has under this 

fiscal convention adopted a })()licy of discriminating ])rot6ction. On the biLsis of 

rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commission and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received prdteetion. The 
scrupulously fair manner in which the ‘discriminate’ protection has been given is 
unquestionable. The application of the policy in India can challenge comparison 

with any country in the ■world not excluding Groat Britain. Tlie measure of 

protection has, in the opinion of competent people, fallen short of the needs 
of the situation in a number of cases. Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and cousumors on the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep the measure of protection below the point of need. 

Cotton and Steel 

In two vital industries, cotton and steel, the legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
of India is now curtailed by a provision fixing responsibilty on the Governor-General to 
ensure the i)revention of measures, legislative and administi-ative, which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or special treatment. And discriminatory treatment is 
made to include indirect discriminations by means of differential treatment of various 
types of products. And the Governor-fH-niei'al may prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was satisfied that they were of a discriminatory or penal 
character. After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of “deliberate effort of the partners to expand tlie whole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of tJieir own 
peoples.” To speak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal freedom is a deceptive use of language. Kociprocity of fiscal arrangement 
in tlie matter of administrative discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered 
that, in no conceivable circumstances, can there be any one in England to protect 
Indian interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions is felt to be an insult to India 
and must be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has been given preference in 
regard to two important articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
by reason of their dominant position in India. How these provision will actually 
work remain to be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in the opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevertheless, to embody these provisions in the Act,’ From the nature 
of the case they cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and idiosyn- 
cracies must play a part and the consequences may conceivably be disastrous to 
Indian interests. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary. 

Indo-British Trade Agreement 

The supplementary Indo-British agreement of 1934 concluded at the instance of 
the British commercial community and in consultation with them during the whole 
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of the n^otiations with India is a case in point. It was sprung on the commercial 
community in India without notice. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty-striken consumers, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suits 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on cheap foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interests. It is for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
ejctent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection. There is, in the 
agreement, a further provision that the Government of India undertake that the 
measui’e of protection to be afforded shall be only so much and no more than will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 
Kingdom. It will always be open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated. The Govern- 
ment of India have in the past in a certain number of cases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protectiou recommended. If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the recommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British interests and it may be 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory in effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory in form. 

Commeuciax Discrimination 

“The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Round 
Table Conference was uuwilliag to concede fair treatment for British commerce in 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that it was in conceivable that there can be any 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India.’ 
The proposals embodied in the Act have gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived in suspicion and distrust of India. The provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India’s economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries. Swaraj has no meaning except -in so far as it enables the 
country ^ to rise above its present poverty and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies tliis power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For the first time it is laid down in this Act tliat the Britisher in the United King- 
dom is practically to have all the rights of an Indian. The idea of citizenship involv^ 
in it and the partnership spoken of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are adverse to the interests of India at every turn. The general formula was agreed 
to at the Round Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should be 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates rightly desired that it should be subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for protecting key or national industries, and that in respect of industry 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci- 
procity should be entered _ into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
the right to impose restrictions if required in the interests of her people. One can 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made against 
them, but new businesses cannot justly claim any such right. But acting wholly in 
British interests, the Act has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, no safeguard, and no opportunity for its industrial development. The 
Act provides against discriminatory taxation as ' if that had been contemplated by 
Indians at any time. 

Indian Industries Hampered 

“On the other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way. The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loans, on pensions, 
etc. It is again provided that companies incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to be deemed to comply with Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
place of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or race of members of the 
Governing Body of the Companies, that means that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should be exclusively or even predominantly 
owned and managed by Indians. Nationalisation of tlie industries as a mode of getting 
over the difficult may be open, but where the Government are content to leave 
them to Indian Companies, the course will not be open under the Act. The imposi- 
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tion of conditions even in regard to future companies is prohibited. Thereby, a 
uery useful instrument of Indianisation of industrial companies in terins of incorpora- 
tion is t^en away. Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties, subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objectionable. The impositioh of conditions of eligibility 
is permitted as regards new entrants only and not as regards those already established 
in India. This is a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions when 
granting bounties to an existing company. It w^as actually done in the case of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co., and in the case of paper industry. For the purpose of the 
provision it is laid down that “a company incorporated by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to carry on business in India if it owns ships 
which habitually trade to and from ports in India” That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its being given to those com- 
panies of the United Kingdom also. Even recently one finds that the British Shipping 
companies are clamouring for help against outside competition. They may receive 
bounty from Britain and may claim it from India: But India is not have the right 
to grant bounty or subsidy to her own indigenous shipping industry unless she pays 
an equal amount to British industry otherwise amply provided. 

Coastal Shipping 

'‘Tlie Act has further taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern- 
ment see fit to impose. It has limited the terms and conditions beyond which the Federal 
Legislature cannot go. They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of those 
provisions in the Act itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the words 
‘‘British subjects domicilled in India,” will enable a company wholly British to be 
forrned with one half of the governing body being British subjects of Indian 
domicile. Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Report gave 
to India has now been taken away. Without saying that bounties should be 
refused to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and must occur 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may be called 
for and India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country. Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say, the'reservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these provisions are sought to be made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity. That provision is nothing but a 
moctery. There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiining 
reciprocal rights in the United Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity is a 
sham. It may here be added that Great Britain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discrimination may 
continue only so long as Great Britain discriminates. Her interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule. 


Administrative Discrimination 

“The original idea of an agreed convention, replaced by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is retained in Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion is arrived at an Order in Council may suspend these provisions, and when 
the convention expires, India will again be in a grip of these statutory provisions. 
That is to say, if better terms are offered by the convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation; the provisions of the Act as the minimum of concession to British 
interests will always remain. Thero is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
discrimination in England and there can therefore bo no just claim against administrative 
discrimination in India. So far from thero being any administrative discrimination against 
the Britisher, the discrimination has been the other way against Indians and Indian 
Companies. Employment of Britisher has, in the past, been the means adopted by Indian 
Companies for securing some consideration from Government and from Railways. 
The whole of this chapter may be said to proceed on the footing that the British 
subject in the United Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 
to aspire to establish any Indian industry. What India wants, Britain is ready 
to supply. No Indian company is therefore needed. If Indian companies are thrott- 
led by British companies as was done years ago when shipping was started to 
ply from Tuticorin to Ceylon, it need not be a matter of concern to Indians; it is 
lust like competition between two rival companies of the same country. 

“The provocation for the whole of this chapter is the threat of some Indians 
to repudiate Public Debt and boycott British goods. That set the Britisher thinking 
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of safegaards and it struck the imagination of the ingenious Britisher to study at 
what conceivable points British interests may be attacked and he provided against 
it all and he conceived British interest in the widest possible manner. Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

The Services 

“The recruitment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments. The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to be recruited 
by the Secretary of State. The Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint special Irrigation Officers, if, in his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces. The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Secretary of State. There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or knowable these services will be recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-fjeneral for the Federation. The 
provision for re-exainination of this question at the end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped in the Act. The denial of the right of recruitment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal units but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system. 

“The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. "We 
feel that power is not relinquished. The old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of State, 

through the Governor-General and the Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judginout subject to his coutrol and direction and 
through seiTices protected with soeoial care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers. Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched in the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good friends in 
England desire us to accept the Act aud settle down to constructive work within 
the limits set by the Act “in a spirit of political realism.” Immediately after our 
last session’s condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report as 

unaoc eptable, a friend wrote that “nobody in Britain will echo the criticism that 
moun ains have been in labour and brought forth a ridiculous mouse”. On the 
other hand, ho continued, “most people here, even those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments aud susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dominionhood”. No one says that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 

there were under the Act of 1919. But the whole of what we are now to have 

in the provinces we could have had under the Act of I9l9 by rules without 
spending eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Act. We should have 
had it in 1924 if the Congress had then agreed to take it. We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931. I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
confined to provincial autonomy. The only gains under the New Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Governors’ Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised control without complaint. 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthusiastic. People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable. If central responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and imper- 
fectible unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we- must face it. we say to 
ourselves, “get through it as soon as you can ; the sooner tJie better”, though 
there are not wanting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many rejects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half-union. 

“The same English friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that “hardly anywhere is there to be found, save in the case of indivi- 
duals, anything except a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India.” 
We are also assured that “the feeling of genuine goodwill is general and widespread.” 
It is further added that “the Britisher has been taught that his country has been a 
trustee of Indian Interests during the many decades of Indo-British connection” and 
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hie does not wish to take “undue risks in renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon his conscience.” When the widespread and genuinely held belief in Inman 
nationalist circles is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
interest in the exploitation of India for her own benefit and advantage, it is with no 
assumed warmth that British people resent the imputation which in their moments 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of alien race and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of their rulers. 

“I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to put the best construction on 
the acts of others. I have set out the result of the chapter on Discrimination as I 
see it. Even the Marquess of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are most of them unwise from the British point of view. With every 
desire to see high motives in every part of the Act, I find it difficult, on my under- 
standing of what is aimed in that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well-meant but misunderstood bene- 
volence of British rulers or any sense of responsibility weighing on the Britishers’’ 
conscience. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian nationals and must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by the Indians to establish it, how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
are assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not bo worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest. If that proves to be correct, then the 
British commercial men must indeed bo deeply disappointed. 

“What then must wo do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year. We then expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
glaring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper m-oposals and in utter disregard 
of Indian opinion of all shades including that of the British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering illusory responsibility in the provinces and in the centi*e. We stated further 
that the Report was wholly unacceptable to Indian opinion of all shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on tlie Joint 
Select Committee’s Report,” The legislation has now overtaken us. The Act is now 
unacceptable to all shades of Indian opinion, as tte Joint Parliamentai'y Committee’s 
Report was last year. What is our reaction to the legislation V What is the reaction 
of the country to this legislation ? 

“There is diversity of opinion in the ranks of everv party. Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures ; we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils. Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office ; others, that there is no purpose in going into 
the Councils unless we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act, that is, make its working impossible. We must reverse the 
old saying that we should co-operate wherever possible and oppose where necessary. 
We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, whore necessary, but 
should oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decision as between those alternatives it must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can bo got to work the Act. 

“To say that you will not work the Act because it is unacceptable to us 
leads you nowhere. As a friend has well said, “if you will not work the Act, it will 
work you,” If you do not work the Act, the Act does not thereby become unwork- 
able, If you were so united that, by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all ; you would then liave 
secured every provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That 
is why the Act is thurst on us with the assurance that if we did not work the Act, 
others may still be found in the country to work it. These do not mind what the 
majority think. It is for you to consider whether you should permit them to go in 
and work the Act or whether you who claim to be progressive and nationalist should 
go in and work the Act. 

Council-Entry 

“Keeping our unprogressive elements from the Councils, is it not in itself desirable, 
nay is it not necessary ? Now then, can there be any doubt that the progressive 
parties in the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti-nationalistio 
elements to go into the Councils and work the Act ? Is there any flaw in this argument ? 
I see none. It is then absolutely necessary that the entry into the Counoils should 
be accepted, at least to keep out the undesirables. If then you must go into the 
Councils in large numbers. In fact, you must be there in a majority or at least in 
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sufficient niimbors to havo a controlling influence. Then you may bo invited to form 
the ministry. Do you accept office or do yoii^ reject it and sit in opposition to the 

Government ? If you preferred to sit in opposition, some one else will uiidortake to 

form the ministi-y. Do you oppose V Do you oppose all measures or only sucli as are 
detrimental to national interests V That is to say, are you to wix'n.k the Act, by 
opposing all measures of Government, oven if they should he benoficial V Indiscri- 
minate opposition will be found not to ho a paying game, uuless the whole country 

understood your game fully and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 

country backing you in any such programme. If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind. 

AcCErTA.NCE OF OFFICE 

‘^I do not GX]) 0 ct any such programme to sueceed. The unity that you require 
for any such programme has yet to he created. When tliat unity is (ueatiulit may be 
that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes in tlie Constitution. Such a unity 
may he the result of work done in the country. It _ may he^ the result of working 
within the Coumiil also. The work within the Council will (]uick(Ui the work in the 
country. In power, you will be able to do a great deal more than iu opposition one gets 
more support in power than in opposition from the official hlcrandiy right u[) to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the moi’it of any question. For yonr 
beiielicent measures you may be sure of suppoid from the Goveruor. 1 am s[)eaking 
with some knowledge of liow contact and association secure siqiport evoii where 
the su}.)[)ort is invoked for ill-coticoived and wrong-headed measu.ios. 

Wrecking' as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to accept olfic'O 
and j'esponsibility in any circumstances is ndusal to make those eoutaclg and assoiii- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievemeut. 

I have not forgotten the point of principle that must now and then emerge in a 
certain number (»f eases, small iu comparison Avilh the question that come up fF-om 
day to day. My exhortation nut to adopt wrecking as a jjolicy <loos not im^ui that 
you should I’clax on a matter of princi])le. In many cases, it will be found that the 
point is quietly gained, lu a very few (aases, the matter may liavo to he fought out. 
The minister will then have to bo'lii'm. The citadel may yieM or it may he defended, 
ft is at that point that th(3 mettle of your minister may 1)0 tested. 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of offiiio should 
not be avoided,' that a programme of wrecking is unwise and that a -it .n:: a::! 
courageous handling of occasional queslions which might involve a coiihict >-\ \ a i". 
strength and d('gree is all that will be needed. More [)rohab]y, long before this ()()int is 
rt^ached, your strength would have l)ecn duly lested and' imnsurcd and if you havf* 
stood your ground iu the test, the contlifd might not arise at all in most cases, So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the rrovinces. If uoav turn to the Federal 
Assembly and Council, a dilfercnce of position is immediately noticeable. There is 
little ehaiie.e of a majority in the Centre, ifero the wreckers may desire to for<u) 
constitutional reform but are not iu snflhrient niimhers to forc(3 it. Tln.'y may be in 
a majority in the Pj'ovincos wliere wre^ekiug is neither necessary nor desii-abh}. 

This patient and strenons work in Council is not all that will liave to l)e done by 
a [)arty. It is the lesser part of the work. The party will have to work iu the 
country oven more than iu the Councils. The counti'y lias to he jjolitically edueated 
and made to know the Avork that has to bo done and the Avorkers that should he 
trusted. Without organising a strong and well-disraplined nationalistic party in the 
country, it Avill bo impossible for long to carry on nationalistic work Avithi]i the Council. 

The Handful of Liderals 

_ I sense the unspoken question in the minds of my fellow delegati’S, and in the 
minds of others present here not of the Liberal (aimplexion in politics, where an3 the 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who Avill go into the (knincils in 
large iiiuTibers and will then be faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., 1‘eferred to above '? My remarks are addressed not lo Liberals only but to all 
nationalists in the eountry. Your resolution of last year twice refers to ^Ahe entire 
body of Indian opinion of all shades” in reference to the attitude of the country to 
the joint Parliamentary Committee’s Report. 1 liavo folloAved it up this year by 
speaking to all progressive Indian parties of whatever shade of political opinion. My 
fellow delegates and 1 knoAV that wa are a handful in a vast couutry—Ave who have 
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the coura^^e and are not ashamed to own ourselves to be Liberals. There are far 
more Liberals in the country than own themselves to be such. I know the difTiculties 
in tlie way of ])ropaganda and recruitment to Liberal ranks in my part of the country. 
I am for converts to our ranks, if we can ^et them. If we do not get many, no 
matter. Wo shall be content with the Liberal })rinciples i)ermGating the lives of people. 
To my mind, those who have dechded, if only for the moment, to give np non- 
co-operation, and work along lines favoured of’ the ancient Congressmen and their 
modern representatives, the Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and eonviction oven 
if not in naino. 1 do not say tliey arc Lilierals either to taunt them or to vex them, 
but only to satisfy my own ' mind that our mode of doing political work is at least 
one of the aiithontic and a})proved modes of doing work and 1. need not desert it for 
any other unless 0 (H:asion should call for it in no unccidain or in iri’esistible voice. 
1 personally fool no licsitatioii in saying that all parties should welcome 

opportunities of doing national work in and out of ■!: - in, (;ollaboratioii with one 
anotluT without in any way hh^aking with their other loyalties, if, for example, 
there is what may he called a rarliamentary or Council-entry pai ty, I see nothing 
im})rOf»er or incongruous in tlie members of dilTerent parties joining such a group 
and working in collaboration. Rmd) a party will work not only within the Councils 
hut also outside the rounoils and iu the country. In thue, these co-w'orkers may 
establish intimate })o!itical association and evolve similar modes of i)oUlical thought. 
Nor is di^au’g(‘n(;o of view witliin Iho members of a party incoiiccivahle. Since you 
elected mo to this chair, 1 have had, fi'orn Lilicral friends, cxhoi'tation to give a lead 
in o})posito senses, f do not wish it to ho undei’stood that in the launarks 1 iiavo 
permitted myself to nialoi f a, in trying to lead you along lines tliat tho majority 
among you may not approve. There is an aiilhenlic definition, of a loader from my 
jiart of the ccuntry tiiat lie is Iho follower of iiis hdlowoi’s. It is not (piite so jiara- 
dox'ical O)' quite so untrue as at lirst sight it looks. Kducatiiig public opinion and 
being cduo.ated by it go on side by side, f have ficrmittcd myself to (express an 

opinion of my own. Jt, is for you hually to take it into your consideraliou and come 
to a deliberate decision. 

PAirry Pjiooramme 

1 should normally stop here but I connot refrain from referring to tho question 
of a party programme. If progressive paidies decidisi to undertako the I'esponsihility 
of government a [irograinme is essential. Wliatevor may he tho decision, it is tira'o 
that tho question of programme is taken iq). Tho Liberal Jkirty should take it 

up, They ai'e emiueully fitted to do it. 

A committee may ho rqipoiuted with ])Ower to eo-ojit outside experts to prepare 
a pmgrammc'. it is essential th.-it programme-makers should know what has 

been done in oliicr countrii's, 1,h(;y cannot simply transorihe tlnun, A^ho^esale into 

their programme' without adapting’ them to flio needs and conditions of this country. 
There is sumo informed and mnch uninformed planning iu the country iu imitation 
of the Five-Year Flans and Ten-Year Idans of other «‘()uiitries, so nnudi so that the 
worth planning, and tlu^ idea, behind it are in dangci' of bt'coming discretlitt'd. Hut a 
party programme is nt'cessary without d(da,y. 

If the masses of the [topulafion, now steeped in poverty, are to havo a reasonable 
standard of living, tho coiuitj-y mast bend its energies in devising a ])racticaljie 
programme and carrying it out. Tho rrdief to agricnliurists whose poverty and 

.ii-tiv:s .'iro on tht! incrisist^ in tlu'se dcqtressing tinic.s, tho condition of landless 
labotirers in agriculture and urban workto’s in 'in- icM’r ■■'1 industries and the 
pi’oblem of the educated unomployud call for iic.ii;.- ii.u.,- ntion. The pressure on 
agricultui'e neecssitatt's industrialisation chitdly by the introduction of cottage and 
village industries as a new or an additiou.al occupation for the lairal population. 
Nationalistion in coi tain dirc<ddons is im longer a matter for discussion. In transport, 
in JY)Sts and Telegra[)hs iu public utilities Kiudi as electricity, broadcasting, etc., 
nationalisation has become an establislied fact. Liberalism, unlike Socialism, 
reserves fi-f'odorn of judgment in each case on the merits without making a fetish 
of nationalisation as a[)plicahlo in all circumstances and to all departments of econo- 
mic life. Fair oouditions of lifo and fair distribution of the profits of industry as 
between capital and labour must bo secured it nei.'d be by careful legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and redressing inequalities 
in the distrihutioii of Avealth is well-known. I can see no end or goal wliich cannot 
be more easily and promptly achieved by social legislation than by tlie doubtful and 
difticult paths of Socialism, I do no more than set down certain ideas as they 
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occur to me. All this, liowevcr, must bo a matlor for the careful and welhconsklerea 
opinion of a Committee of Experts. 


Resolutions — Second Day — Nagpur— 30th. December 1935 

The Government of India Act 

At the open session of tlio Federation this afternoon, Iho followinii: resolution or 
the GoYeniment of India Act, approved eai'lier by tlie Subjects C'oiuniiitfve was piissec 
unanimously. 

‘ka) The National Liberal Federation of India, wlubi icaliiiinin;;’ its iw'soliition of 
last year reno’ets tliat in uli.cr disregard ()f almost nnanijnons Indian oitininn, the 
British Parliament not utily did not acee[)t a singhj !;ti for improvmnont from 

India’s point of view hut im))Ose;l the (JovornnKuit of India Act i9;].o on tln^ eouutry 
with fui'lher < I!-- C"..;:’' !■• ])revisi()ns added; (b) yet tbf'- National Liberal F<'deration 
considers that Ln- ii-uimslanecs of India, anytliinff like, a boycoli of the new cons- 
titution is futili!! and impossible, arul is therefore of opinion that nai ionnlists of all 
parties and gi'oups in the (country sliouM in the siiprenie intiuest of India tiet together 
in the gentwal eio' tions wbit..-b ai'e to be held under the new Act so as to secaire thoir 

return to tJie Ivogislatni’es i)i tin.' largest nmntter, and to utilise the const if ntion so as 

to extract fi’oin it wiiatevm' good it can yield and, wliat is more important, so as tc 
accelerate the refman (d’ the constitution on lime; dema,udcd by and a('cc[)tai)le to 
Indian opinion ; (c.) the Liberal .Federation reit(U‘ates that no ('oiisiitution can satisfy 
Indian opinion which (iocs not approximatt.' as msiidy as may be to the eonstituti(ms 

of the Dotninioiis and corieede to the peojde of India the full I'igbts of national 

self-goveriinu'nt with the irredticihle minimum of reservations for a siiort period fixed 
by statute and wliicli further does not. imike for national solidarity.'’ 

The chief feature of to-day’s session wasltbe attach madt' l>y Air. Y. Chintamarn 
on ISir Cowasji .Ifdnmgir. Loth were speaking on tlie Ju.d'oians r('so!uljon. In his 
speet'h, Fir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many sab-guards ijj tlie new Constitu- 
tion have hiam pj'ovided on the (explicit dimniml of the minoritii.'s a.nd vaisted inlorest.s 
and that lln^ background of communal disunity oould not have lu'vn igimred in fram- 
ing any constitution for India. .He alleged tij.al almost all cummunitii-s in India wore 
.steeped in (iommunalism and characterised the Nationalists a;: lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action, 

Air. C\ y, Chinf<ima?u^ constructing Sir Cowasji’s speech, as an attack on llimlus 
and as an unnec<'ssary aniinad version on India's body politic, dissociated biimself from 
Bir < 'ov.'m’ji's observations. He totally denied Fir Cowasji's im[']ications that th6 
C'-i r.t::;!--:! had not* been foi’ced upon India by Fugbuid. 

Great oxeiti'iiient jirevailed during Air. C. Y. Cbintumani’s speech, lo-picited appeal* 
weri^ made to him not to atfnek Fir Cowasji personally. 

.Moving the resolution relating to Iho new constitution tho Kiglit Hon'ble C. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri .said the enactment of the now India. .Act was tho result of ouj' weak- 
ness and utter holfilessnoss. The Act was thrust upon them. As liici'e was no es(;apo, 
they must submit. .Ho added tliat advant;ige had been taken to tlu' fulles.t of the 
discord among Indians in tlu^ matter of framing the dilfercjit [uovisions of the now 
Act. Therofoi'o, it. is that weakness whieli tlnn' nuu.t get rid e[. Proceeding, tho 
Kiglit Hon. Sastri doedared tho educational system must lie changed and tho young 
generation to-day must inibihe ideas of nationalism thus socuidng (?xriiudi(.m of tin,' very 
sourties of discoiM in life. Children to-day must ho so taught that they must act as 
brethren in the service of the eomrnon rnotherl.and and thus denionstiale to the ontsido 
world that they are j-eal citizens of India. 

Air. Sastri thought there was no im^ongruify in S(‘verely condemning tho constitu- 
tion and working it, iis tlie India Ael had been thrust upon lln'in. Tiu'v had not 
given an atom of co-operation in the framing of it. If they did not work the emns- 
titution, others would work it. It was therefore necessary to eomo out of tlio wilderness^ 
take tho nnns of administration and accent oilicos and work out theii’ fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for sa'ciiriug th(u‘r [lurpose. They 
were unwise in the extreme who counselled ahslentioii, from assuming power. Minis- 
ters, in the future, must be men wlio had clear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the same if it meant betrayal of the interests 
of India. Concluding, he said, “Come together uiulor our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns of Governors and Adeeroys, no one can bar India’s fat©. 
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for ever. To no peojile wlio have known grcatnpss once shall it be denied 

altogether.” 

8ir Chimanlal Setalvad said Indians liad to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the country. He agreed with Mr. Sastri that the communal cleav- 
age among various communities was responsible for tlieir misfortune, and a])pealed for 
c6-o])eration of all parties with a view to adopting a policy regarding the new 
constitution. 

Sir Coicasji Jehangir declared he was one of those who believed the evil of 

communal dissensions "could be remedied. At least somt‘- safeguards contained in the 

new Act Jiad been the result of reekless statements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be, it would fail if nut worked by men of will 
and necessary cliaracter. It was up to them to woj'h tlie noAV Act as to make those 

safegiuij’ds waste paper, lie ho[)cd the Act, bad as it was, would be an instrument 

in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them tiius enabling them to 
succeed in ^.-ttim-.r fi.'.l measure of self-government. 

Mr. C. y. (' iitntiHfi'fhi agreed tliat eommunal decisions were responsible for their 

misfortune but said tiiey W’cn' not wliolly to blame. Efforts for achieving communal 
unity 0,11 various occasions in the jtast had been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control. He denied that Liberals were obsessed by a communal outlook anil jifipealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all ])arties so as 
to accelerate the advent of Isw'araj. 

8ir Af. 1". Joshi supported the resolution while iJr. J. N. Basu declared they 

must wmrk the new (jonstitiition to the best of tlu^ir i:aj)acity. They must face diffi- 

culties and w’ork for attaining their ideals and light straight on till the objectivo 
W'as secured. The resolution wais tln.'ii })assed unanimously. 

Indian States Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr. AJ. 1). Altelia>\ was su]>portcd by Mr. A. f'. Vaitvardhan 
and Prof. Kelkar of Poona. The sjieakers urged that the .Princes should move with 
the times and see their waiy to roneede the legitimate and just rights to their ])oople. 
They ex[)ressod sati.sfaction that the causij of State's subjeets luid been supported by 
tlie 'National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Ci'iminal Law Amendment Act. ^^tr. P. Sapru i bought the 

measure wuis vei’y severe and would come in the way of hoiiist joiirnalisls. Ife lioped 
the Act would be repealed as early as possible. The resoluiion was sup]»ortcil by Mr. 
E. Vinayakarao and Air. S. M. Pose ami was (‘arried witliout dissmit. 

The other resolution were i>assed withou; muih discussion. The session cencluded 
at 8 p, m. 

Mr. V(nd:atara}>i(i Sasfri^ ProsideiiL in his ( ''n-d'ciim' speceh, observed that stre- 
nuous w'oj'k lay before them. He lioped ijibera’ ■ ;i'>i!i Pinsdnces would co-ojierato 
with him in giving effect to tbidr decisions. They must continue to malu' efforts at 
communal unity tlie Avant of which he said Avas a stumbling block in their political 
progress. They should endeavour to combine Avith otiiej- naiionalists and fight elections 
ncA't year. 

The Army 

The Federation unanimously jiassed the folloAving resolutions besides tlie one relating 
to the new Constitution : — 

(A) The National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatislicd at Plie coraplote lack 
of response by the Government to the repeated demand of Jndia for rapid nationalisa- 
tion of the army and at their obstinate adheienco to the ideas and methods which 
will not bring it about even in three centuries. The Federation cannot but condemn 
the policy of refusal to take stejis for tlie speedy Indianisatioii and [opposition, 
at the same time, to Self-Government on the plea that India cannot defend 
herself. 

(B) The Federation reaffirms the demand for steady reduction of the British Army 
of occupation and its replacement by Indian troops draAvri from all classes of 
provinces. 

(0) The Federation is gravely conceined at the maintenance of the military 
expenditure at a level which is beyond the caiiacity of India to bear without detri- 
ment to social services and economic dovelojiment, 'and it urges on the Govoniment 
of India the adoption of measures which Avill bring down military expenditure to a 
reasonable ffgure. 
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Unemployment 

The National Liberal Federation is gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
nroblom of unemployment which is on the increase among the middle classes. AVhile 
it is glad that certain aspects of it have formed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably in the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Right IJon’ble Sir Te) Bahadur Sapru^ the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economic devclojiment and the reorganisation of the system of education (without 

prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education), so as to train young men for 

wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acts 

The National Jaberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act and the sevej‘al provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year. Tlicy perpetuate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive virtually free of judicial control, first in the form of Ordinance and next 

of tora[)oraiy l(?gislation. The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 

seriously menaer^l by rhesi? Acts and the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
lepeal. 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, while reiterating its condemnation of the anti-Indian decrees 
passed by the Zanzibar (iovernment in June 1931, wdiich decrees have resulted in 
squeezing out Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Proteidorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the jnoratorium to July 1936 in clear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government's promise to settle the debt problem wutliin a year. 

This P\u.leration records with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by tlie Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Mr. K. P. S. Menon, I. C. 8., to the Govern- 
ment of India, which cx])oscs the "one-sided nature of the last Bailett report, on 
which tJie said anti-Indian decrees were based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar (rovernment in not accepting the Commission's report as wu'ill as the views 
ex])ressed in the memorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the 8eiuet<iry of State for Colonics and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Commission of the Zanzibar Government pre.sided over by the CJiief Justice with an 
ofllcial majority, tlic Government of India should press for a repeal of tlio said decrees. 

Wliile the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of tho 
Government of India, it urges on them tho advisability of promptly ])rcssing for 
acceptance of the following demands : Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian eom- 
miiuity, namely (1) amendment of Section 19 of the Land Alienation Decree of IJ34 
w'ith retrospective effect, so as not to allow tho period of limitation to run against 
i reditors during the moratorium ; (2) immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the Goyernmont of Zanzibar ; (3) aboli- 
tion of licence fee for export of cloves ; (4) the abolition of one-sided levy on export 
of cloves by the Cloves Growlers’ Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
im()orts originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate. Tlio Federation urgyis tliat action 
should be taken in the matter of the niarketting legislation of the Ivenya, ligaiKia 
and Tanganyika Governments on tho lines indicated in the reports of Mr. K. 
Menon, 1. C. S., who was deputed to investigate tho situation on the spot. The 
Federation is strongly opposed to tho extension of the highlands in the manner 
suggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Kenya, and declares that any attemjit to give statutory effect to this undcsiraoie 
practice will arouse the keenest resentment in this country. 

Segregation in Africa 

The Federation is opposed to the principle of tlio residential and commercial 
segregation of the Indians on which the Asiatic Land Tenure Act of the Union of 
8outli Africa is based, and urges the Government of India to consult the opinion 
of the Indian Community in South Africa about tho recommendations of the Feetham 
Commission, and represent their point of view to the Union Government. 
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The National Federation once again accords its whole-hearted support to the 
Swadeshi Moveraeut, and urges that ever;jr effort should be made for its comploto 
success in all the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 

Indian Industry 

Tlie Federation urges Governments in British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the ]»roducts of Indian Industry in meeting 
the requirements of consuming departments, and further, ^ to give every possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to inereaso produclion, improve quality and reduce 
prices so that they may ho able to (compete with importers of foi’eign goods. 

The Federation also urges the (iovernments in British India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and in all 
branches. 

Rural Indebtedness 

AVhile approving tlic object of tlie laws ],tass(',d in some provinces for the relief of 
agricultural iiidebtodness, the Fedeiatinn is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a benelicial effect unless tlic Government (1) take suitable steps to provide 
adequate steps at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as Mr. Ookhalc sugg(‘stcd in the T.- ci betive ('’onncil of the Governor-General 
in 1906 and (il) supplement tfu* legislation f-u- tin' better organisation of rural credit 
including fbe estal)1ishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of the 
co-operative movement. 

AVhile the Liberal Federation notices w-ith satisfaction the practical interest which 
Government are at last evinuing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an ex(.‘essive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments. In the opinion 
of the Federation the wort can be done economically yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as liossible. 

Condolence Resolutions 

The National .Liberal Fedei'ation of India records its sense of dtiop sorrow at the 
death during the year of Biwan Bahadur L. A. Govindaragliva Aivar, one of its 
form(‘r Jh‘esi(jents, Sir Beva Ih-asad Sarvadhikari, Bewan Bahadur V. M. Kelkar and 
Mr. Gopal Krishna Devadhar, a former CJeneral Seereiary of the Federation, all of 
them stauneli Libiu’als and earnest public workm-s. Their death is a great loss to the 
country ami the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with wllicli they were prominently 
connected. 

Untoucbability 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profouudest sympathy for the depressed 
classes and is utterly o])posed to any person l)ciug regarded or treated as untouchable. 
The Federation wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the ]*emoval 
of this blot ii]Kjn India and for the elevation of tliose classes. 

States Subjects 

The National Liberal Federation re-aflirms its comidoto sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the subjects of Indian States for civic and political liberties, and regrets that 
in the large majority of States there is not as yot even the semblance of constitutional 
or representative government. It deplores the absence of any provision for the 
election of the States’ representatives in the future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizonship for the people of tlie States. The P'ederation 
again urges the ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freedom of tlio press and association, and an 
independent judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the All-India Federation.S 



The All India Hindn Mahasabha 


Seventeenth Session — Poona — 29th. December 1935 

Over 10,000 people inclading 1,000 Reception Committee members and equal 
number of dele^^atos from all parts ^ of the country and a ^)retty largo number of 
women attended tho sevontoerith session of the All- India Hindu Maiiasabha whicli 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious pandal in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29th. December 1935, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviija presiding. Prominent among 
tliose who iittonded were the Raja of Bhore, Bhai Parmanaiid, Ro\^ Ottama, Dr. Moonje, 
Mr. Jayakar, Sree Sankaracharya, and Sir Malagaonkar, Pt. Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception. Proceedings of 
the session tlion began with a welcome song. 

The welcome song being over, an old Pundit with musical instrument recited 
‘slokas’ from tlio 'Sarnveda’ and olTered Jioly water to Pundit Malaviya. Sree Sanka- 
racharya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions. He exhorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an all -embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast but also unllinching in their faith in Hinduism. “Tliis is an ag'e of 
democracy and collectivism'' he declared pleading foi‘ unity and solidarity. Kefei-ring 
to Dr. Ambedkar’s threat of forsaking ninduism His Holiness observed, “We are 
meeting to-day under the shadow of a great menace.” Continuing ho said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as much as saying \siDce we do not get equality 
and freedom in India let us leave this country and be citizens of alien country \ 
Concluding he urged the session to light the monster of the Communal Award tllat 
threatened to devastate this country. 

Pundit Malaviya next announceu tho intention of Moliant Paramartligiri of Suraj- 
kuiid Math of Benares to collect and donate Rs. 25,000 in live years. (Applaiife). 

Welcome Address 

Mr. N, C. Kelkar, Chairman of the Reception Committee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he said : — 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it is supjiosed, due to 
tlie peculiar prohloiii which be.set the Hindu population in that religion. The })roblem 
is how to cuiuiter act tho .encroachments and invasions on Jlindnism by nou-lliiulu 
races and religions. A survey of tho present .state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that : 

(1) In tlie N. W. F. P. Hindi and Curmuklii languages are threatened to bo 
banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by tho Govern- 
ment of tho province. 

(2) In the Punjab, th(‘ro is a reign of terror by Muslims by means of series of 
murders and economic boycott. 

(3) In the United Province 85 p. c. of the Hindu population is being threatened 
witii a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian. 

ii) Hindu siibi(3cts of Muslim States like IjOharii, Malerkotla, Bhopal are ruled by 
Mahomedan officialdom, although the Hindus are overwhelming in number. 

(5) In Bihar, Chota Nag[)ar, tho Cliief Secretary to tho Government has issued a 
private circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj 
workers wffio are working amongst tlio aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the comraimal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindn lives. No 
one can ever forget tho dastardly murders of revered Swam! tSradhauandaji and Oanosli 
Shankar Vidyarthiji. 

PontLATlON SlASISTICS 

But it would be quite a mistake to suppose that Mahavaslitrca is free from its own 
difficulties and embarassments- over the problem. This can bo seen from the following 
comparative . table of the increase or decrease of Hindus Mahomedan and Christian 
population in the Bombay Presidency during the last few years. To him who cast 
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even a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping pace with 
Moslem and Christian populations in respect of increase. Hindu population taken by 
itself is certainly not decresing. Nevertheless the comparatively low^er rate of increase 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism furiously to think. The following figures tell their own tale 

1921-1931 
Yaritation p. c. 

Hindus 12.2 p. c. 

Moslems 16.9 p. c. 

Indian Christians 25.9 p. c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31. The 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency. The Mahomedans have increased in Oujrat by 15-1 p. c., in the 
Konkan by 15.6 p. c. and in Sind by 17.6 p. c., the over-all increase being 16.9 p. c. 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that tlie Mahomedans 
have improved their position in almost every district in the Presidency, the exceptions 
being Kolaba and Ratnagiri in which the decreases are trilling. Tiie variations of 
Hindu, Mahomedan and Christian populations in Urban and RuraP areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst. 

The increase in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not due 
to natural causes. It cannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam ana Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can be said without fear and contradiction that ’the campaign of proselytisation and 
offensively militant religions is succeeding in its purpose. The Cousus Report says 
thus about the rise in Moslem population : ‘‘The rise is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i, o. numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents” As regards increase in the Christian 
population, the same Report has to observe: “The birth rate among Indian Christians 
IS probably slightly below the standard prevailing in the Hindu and Moslem communi- 
ties, as the whole weight of the Christian Churcdi is opposed to early marriage. There- 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing the figures and in the absence of 
other reasons, it is permissible to hold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences in the respective rates of increase. “The admission given by the Census 
Officer about conversions is on the face of it, very grudging and left" handed. But 
even so, there is a world of facts wrapped up in that admission. These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from “Touchable” Hindu and Jain castes— *all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion — but mostly from the so-called 
Untouchable Hindu castes. Ladies and gentlemen. I do not mean to tire you out with 
a plethora of figures. My only object is to focus the attention of Hindu leaders in tlie 
Presidency on this aspect of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the llindii 
Community, especially -.the more conservative sections amongst them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards the Untouchable and Depressed classes. 

CoArMUNAL Riots 

Dealing with the topic of Communal riots, Mr. Kelkar said : “It is instructive to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occur between the 

a 1921 and 1935. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress and 
tma Gandhi put forward their best and most earnest enaeavours to secure Hindu- 
Moslem unity, and the cause of the Khilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

^e trouble in these cases was in the nature of either riots or trespasses or false 
claims to property, or opposition to the exercise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to music or processions. It is well known who were the aggressors iii all these cases. 
Also well known is "what sort of protection was received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved parties. Nor can I compliment the Hindus themselves upon the courage and 
spirit of organisation shown hy them in some of these cases. In a few cases where 
this courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
munity could show effective exercise of the right of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offence. 

Referring to the campaign of proselytisation which has been the cause of severe 
numericsd loss to the Hindu Community Mr. Kelkar said : “The conversions made of 
minor Hindu children, even by well-intentioned Christian Missionaries are in mv 
opinion, objectionable. And I see much reason in the suggestion made by Dr. R. P, 
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Paranjpye, the Vice-Chancellor of Lucknow University, to put all tlxe business of con- 
version by any community beybnd suspicion and reproach. Dr. Paranjpye has suggest- 
^ that (1) conversion of minor should be in every case made ^ipso facto' invalid. (2) 
Even in tne case of an adult conversion should not be held valid, unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volunta- 
ry. that is to say, with full know’ledge of what he is doing and without fear, force 
or fraud. 

The need of such a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedans. These are in a great many cases involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saving grace ana 
the plausirity of the touch of philanthropy and charity, related to social service and 
socim welfare of those who are converted. 

I may point out that Dr. Paranjpaye, who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhaite ; he is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith in which he was born. It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what he suggests is only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatrea, which is due to tlie racing spirit of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. 

Concluding Mr. Kelkax said, “Maharashtra like other Provinces, has its own 
gnevanoe against the communal award. Some wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that the Communal Award will hereafter bo a dead issue, now that it is encased m 
tlie Reforms Act. But it is like the hope of the ostrich, that the Iiunter has left 

the hunting field simply because the victim itself has thrust its own head in the sand 
and made the pursuer invisible. I have serions and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will be a very display. 

Dr. Amhedkar^ a prominent leader of one section of the llarij an -Hindus in 

Maharashtra, has sought to create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because ho has, as he says, become hopeless 

of the Hindu community recognising the claim of the Ilarijan community to 

a self-respectful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of course, Dr, 

Ambedkar is free to do what ho likes. But his threat to change his faith is as 

unjustifiable rationally as Mahatma Gandhiji’s threat three years ago to give up his 
life by fasting in order to socui'e for all classes of Hanjans a proper share in 
representation in the new legislatures. It is a matter of regi'et that Dr. Ambedkar 
should not be able to properly appreciate the efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by tlie educated people in the country las a whole, to obtain 
for the so-called Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable status. On the 

other hand, there is a chance that the Doctor’s threat may fizzle out even as a 

sensation. Apart from Dr. Ambedkar not taking count of non-Mahar Harijans in his 
enterprise, even the Mahars as a whole class do not appear to look with favour upon 
the drastic method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than he of the unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being possibly 
greater than the humiliation experienced in tlieir own. On the whole, Dr. Ambedkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those tliat are now struggling for 
o<mity, and that there is greater merit in fighting the battle with the oppouents 
while remaining true to the old faith, than flying away from it witlx a defeatist 
mentalil^ and a futile thirst for revenge. 

But leaving aside the personal ease of Dr. Ambedkar, I may point out tliat a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the educated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov- 
ing untouchability in all public places and functions by all legitimate methods, more 
especially the method of persuation and concilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and permanent. 

Apart from the defensive work on the frontier, the Hindu Mahasablxa must also 
exert itself most assiduously to consolidate its own ground internally. This can be 
done oidy keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising the now situation being created 
by the influence of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may be wholesome in all that may be new, and treating Hiudu Society as 
$ progressive living o^nism, though it may clierish its traditional reverence for seers 
and teachers of old. These were surely very wise in their own generation. But I am 
confident that if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual planchette, to descend 
mongst ^ us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changes in our social and religious practices, openly acknowledge our right to do for 
our generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
amttiority on us to euable us freely to reform our ways, and even affectionately chide 
ba our inability to see or guess, that the hank account of thoir wis- 
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dom is a heritage "which we are allowed and e^jpected to operate, just as out 
enlightened self-interest may advise and guide us for the welfare of our succeeding 
generations. 

Presidential Address 

Rev, Ottama next suggested the :name of the President which was seconded by 
Bhai Paramanand. and supported by Dr. Moonje, Mr. Jayakar, Lala Sevakram (Punjab). 
Mr. Shamcharan Sarda (Aimer), Si. Narendra Nath Das (Bengal), Babu Jagatnarain 
Lai (Behar), Mr. Dasram Bhagai (N. W. F. P.) Sardar Bahadur Mehtab Sin^i of the 
Gurudwar Prabandhak Committee, Kishan Bhagu (Harijan —Nagpur). Pandit Malaviya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

i^. E. Q. Bhide,^ Secretai’y of the Conference next read the messages of good-will 
received by the Sabha, which included those from His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, His Highness the Mabaraia of Kolhapur, Her Highness the 
Maharani of Satara, Sir Gokuldas Narang, Dr. Bhagwandas, Mr. Chintamoni, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, Sir P. S. Shivaswami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
Sj. Tushar Kanti Ghose, Sir Govind Pradhan and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta. 

Ft. Malaviya delivered his presidential speech extempore. He began by thanking 
for tlie honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to bear upon India notwith- 
standing India’s efforts for achievement of Independence. He further regretted the 
present situation as regards the relations timt exist between the Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulaua Shaukatali. The Pundit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to tlio Muslims at the centie but at the same time 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one- fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks. 

Punditji next referred to the Frontier Government’s Aiiti-Hiudu-Gurumuklii 
circular and cliaracterised it as most uiijustihablc and oppressive. 

Coming to the present political situation, Punditji said that though the skies were 
overcast mere was, however, no case for disappointment. “Shall wo rest unless we 
have achieved our freedom ? — he asked. (Cries of no no.) “Shall we allow our 
homes to be devastated and we \valk away V No. What shall wo do ? Wo must take 
courage. There will be hoi)e in us as long as there is breath in our bodies. We 
shall not rest until we have got Swaraj y a wliich must bo ours. Tlie flame of nationa- 
lism has got to be lighted in the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects.” 

Proceeding Punditji laid stress on propaganda for ])hysical education and military 
education. He also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry. 

Turning to the question of conversion of Harijans, Punditji said that he 
thought that Dr. Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. Hinduism is 
the most liberal religion in tliis world, he said, and the same sliastras governed the 
Harijans and others. The same spirit of love for religion existed in the hearts of 
the both. There should be made no difference between the Harijans and touchablos 
as far as access in public places were concerned. 

We want to draw away the thorns that are spread in our way and not increase 
their number,” Malaviyaji continued. The keystone of tlio situation lay in the fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon the Harijans but instead think lovingly of 
their uplift. He said he intended to raise a big fund within the coming 12 months 
and give them some “Mantra Diksha” with which all their disabilities would go 
except those of dinner and marriage. The main task before the country was the 
protection of religion. “Let the Harijans not forsake it and we will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Malaviyaji. 

He said that he intended to appoint committees at all places largo and small 
which would look after the troubles between the touchables and the untoiiohables 
and conciliate them. These committees would bo composed of both touchables and 
untouchables of that place. There would also be an all-India Lokashikshan Samittee 
which would work for the spread of literacy all over the country. This work would 
need a fund of one crore of rupees and he hoped it would be forthcoming. 

After Malaviyaji’s speech the day’s session of the Mahasabha adjourned. 

Second Day — Resolutions — 31st. December 193S 

One resumption of the open session of the Hindu Mahasabha this, afternoon, Rever- 
ned Tapgaji of Japan who was attending this session gave discourse in Japanese on 
the unity of Hinefas and Budhists. 
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Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee next moved a resolution saying that the Mahasabha 
condemned the Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment in India impossible. The resolution was carried on being seconded by Diwan 
Nanak Chand and Mr. Ramnath Kalia of Delhi. 

His Holiness Sankaracharya Dr. Kurthi then moved tlio following resolution 
regarding the removal of untouchability : — 

“The Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their particular caste or creed to all pimlic amenities 
and institutions such as schools, wells, tanks, ghais and other places oi water-supply, 
hotels, roads, parks, Dharmasalas and public i)lacos of worship and burning ghats and 
the like. It further recommends to the Hindus the abolition of all distinctions in the 
Hindu society based on birth or caste in the spheres of public, social and political 
life in which such distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of place in 
the present age.” 

Before the resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one section of delegates having 
insisted that inter-marriages and inter-dining should be included as a means in the 
anti-untouchability campaign. ^ Sankaracharya condemned the rCwSolution for acceptance 
by the House with an impassioned and stirring address. Ho said, in fact, there was 
no need for such a resolution being formally moved and adopted by the Sabha and 
the same work ought to liavo been done by* the populace intuitively. His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to the principle of the removal' of untouchability 
there was difference as to the details of the lines to be followed. But His Holiness 
hoped that could be safely met in future. 

Mr. Rasiklal Biswas^ the Bengal Harijan Leader in seconding the proposition said 
that Harijans would be thankful to the Hindus for gesture displayed in this resolution. 
He assured the Sabha that Harijans would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing the it spread all over the world. Amidst loud applause he declared that the 
Harijans would not only love to remain Hindus but they would die also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including a number of Harijans supported this resolution. 
Messrs. Lavate and Kate were the only two Sanatariists who opposed the resolution. 
The resolution was then carried without any dissentient. 

The Mahasabha next passed resolutions regarding the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes,” the Shahidganj affair, the Frontier Governments Hindi-Gurumukhi circular. 

It also appointed a Committee of 17 persons including half a dozen Harijans to 
consider a five-year plan of removing tlio disabilities of the Harijans. The CommHteo 
is to report to the AVorking Committee of the Mahasabha within six months. 

After Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s concluding remarks the session of the 
Mahasabha terminated. 


THE U. P. PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of tlio Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on tlie 3rdl. 
November 1935 at tho residence of Raja Sir Rampal Singh^ 12, Clyde Road, Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Thatur Sura) Nath Singh, advocate, Azamgarh. The hall 
was packed to the full, and more than a hundred delegates representing about 22 
districts wore present. At tho start of tho jjroceodings Raja Durga Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, tho President of the Sahha, made a statement in English which was 
translated into Hindi by Th. Suraj Nath Singh. 

A little before 2 o’clock, the time scheduled for the meeting, a group of persons 
about 40 in number^ armed with dandas md lathis rushed into tho hall and 
occupied it. On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Pt. Deo 
Narain Pandc declared himsolf as president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 
the presidential seat. AVhile he was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas. The police had to be phoned to 
and as soon as they arrived tho men lied away. Some of tho members received 
injuries. 

Thereafter Pt. Ram Kumar Tripathi, with the permission of the Chair moved 
a resolution which was seconded by Pt, Bal Krishna Sukla, advocate and chairman, 
district board, Unao, and supported by Mahashaya Kedar Nath of Fyzabad and 
Thakur Murti Singh, advocate, Basti. Pt. Bal Krishna Sukla in seconding the resolution 
mjide an impressive speech eulogizing the services of the Raja Sahib to the cause of the 
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Hindu community and in tho course of his speech mentioned the fact that Rai Bahadut 
Babii Vikramajit Singh had seen him in the morning at’ Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting. But ho did not yield to his undue pressure.^ He also 
condemned the aggressive and unbecoming action of the party of the hooligans who 
tried to disturb the meeting. The resolution was unanimously adopted amiast great 
acclamation. 

After the resolution was passed Mahashaya Kedar Nath of Pyzabad asked the Raja 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about his 
alliance with Nawab Sahib of Chliatari. The Raja Sahib with the permission of the 
chair said that ho had already contradicted this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. He would 
never do anything to injure tho Hindu interest. 

The next item dealt with was the election of tho office-bearers and members of 
the working committee. 

Tho following resolution of Mr. K. K. Chaudhari was then considered and 
unanimously adopted : 

‘Resolved that a sub-committee of 15 persons of tho province with the mover as 
the convener be formed to look after and give such help as needed in all communal 
and other such affairs.’ 

Swami Chidanand Sanyasi next moved tlio following resolution 

“That this meeting of the U. P. Provincial Hindu Sabha strongly condemns the 
hooliganism and goondaism of a group of people who came in two lorries and a cai* 
armed with lathis from Cawnpore and those at the back of it.” 

The following resolution was also adopted 

“That tliis meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Dr. 
Ambedkar will listen to the advice of revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him.” 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 

Raja of Tirwa’f Statement 

The following is the statement made at the'-beginning by tho Raja Saheb of Tirwa 

1 have seen reports about the so-called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
hold at Cawnpore on Oct. 30, 1935. This meeting was convened without my 
permission and consent and were it not for the misapprehension that it is likely to 
cause iu the mind of the public I would not have cared to take any serious notice 
of it. I wish to give a brief statement cf the facts leading up to the Cawnpore 
meeting and tlio reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 
on me. 

Rai Bahadur Babu Brijcndra Rwaroop has been the president of the Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect new office-bearers in July and R. B. B, 
Vikramajit Singh managed to get himself elected as president in place'of the former. 
This election was challenged before me on the ground of certain 'unauthorized 
persons having taken part in the voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myself and I, therefore, directed a 
meeting of the executive committee to be called on Sept. 29, 1935, to decide the 
miestion and restore the status quo ordering the old committee to function until 
the decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of tlie following gentlemen to 
enquire and report Pandit Rajnath Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dayal Avastny and Thakur 
Bishambhar Singh. 

For reasons best known to them R. B. Babu Vikramajit Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the committee although the names were decided after 
both parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to mo 
objecting specially to the third name on the ground that he belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in the meeting also and it had already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city. The above gentleman had absolutely no 
connection with the town committee and was president of the Cawnpore Sabfia and 
a resident of the mofnssil. Tho matter having already been decided by the executive 
committee I considered it a waste of time to convene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of tho inquiry committee, whose personnel I had 
no personal authority to change. Feeling personally their insecure ground and not 
succeeding in their obstructionist policy. Babu Vikramjit Si^h felt aggrieved at my 
conduct though I was hopeless to help him in the matter. He, therefore, thought of 
launching his attack on the Provinoial Hindu Sabha itself and managed to get a 
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notice oiroulated for a meeting of the Provincial Sabba witliout my permission and 
consent Two of the secretafies signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting. Pandit Raghiibir Dayal Bhatt’s 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai Dayal Avasthy had come over and assured 
me verbally on the point. Still the meeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it. Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1. Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature. 

Every one knows that the number of Hindu seats in the legislature has been fixed 
by the communal award by Mr. MacDonald. I fail to understand how or for the 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat in the legislature after 
that. As to the delimitation committee, its scope was only to fix the limits of consti- 
tuencies and the number of seats that could bo allotted to any district. The public 
would like to he enlightened how any Hindu seat could bo added or subtracted by 
this committee. 

2. Acting unconstitutionally in the matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
I have narrated the facts above. It remains for the Hindu Sabha public to judge 
whether it was my individual action or that of the provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule. It only remains to add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has been received by mo and is against Babu 
Vikramjit Singh’s party. It is probably this apprehension of this result on their 
part which led them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts in the manner they 
have done. 

3. and 4. In not ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal. About this also facts have been given above. Twenty-six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not issued. 

5. Declaring Th. Bishambhar Singh’s committee as illegal. I did nothing of the 
sort. The executive committee had elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed their decision arrived at after consiaering the pros and cons 
of tho matter, 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of the 3rd November. I as presi- 
dent always have m the past called or directed meetings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not suit tlie purpose of an interested section, 1 am said to be 
wrong. I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore. Its nature and objeotivo are too 
obvious to need much comment. I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres in my own humble way. My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections and council entry questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division in the 
Hindu community when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hindu community 1 leave it to the general public to judge. 

A Diiclaimer 

Statement by Pandit Shirisli Chandra Shukla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct. 30 

‘As general secretary of tho U. P. Provincial Sablia elected on tho 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore I must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, planned or created disturbance in the meeting of tlie Provincial Hindu 
Sabha hold at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov. 3, 1935. I wholly condemn the idea 
of sending some non-members on lorries from Cawnpore to Lucknow with the mission 
of capturing the rival meeting. I am sure that Kai Bahadur Babu Vikrarmit Singh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the unfortunate activities of bis Cawnpore 
friends.* 


THE ASSAM HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong on the 26tli. 
December 1935 after passing several resolutions. Of tho seven resolutions passed three 
Were put from the Chair, reiterating resolutions pass( d in previous sessions regarding 
Suddhi, Sangathan and cow-protection. The fourth resolution evoked great interest. It 
^seiied legitimate rights of the depressed class Hindus for equal status with caste 
Hindus in relidous ana social functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of public wells ^and school college hostel accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with invidious distinction in the above matter* 
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Rai Sahch Sonadhar^ the Assam depressed class leader moved the resolution. Re- 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr. Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 
said that he knew Dr. Ambedkar personally and intimately and he could never believe 
that Dr. Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the most elastic of religions. 

Dr. Moonje sneaking on the resolution said that he did not believe in caste system nor 
could ho reasonably su|>port the same but it was not right to say that the Brahmins 
created castes. In the nast non-Brahmius by their learning gain the respect and re- 
gard of tlieir superior classes. The deprosse'd class people instead of seeking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly strive for tho extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action ho called it a foolish idoa. He appealed to the “depres- 
sed classes” to shake olf inferiority com})lex and work in harmony and co-operation 
with caste Hindus. He requested caste Hindus to treat Ilarijans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto. 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

Tn another resolution an a}>poal w^as made for the co-operation of the Hindus for 
giving better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of tea garden labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes e.g., Mungs. Mikirs, Xacharies, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Miris and for keeping them within the Hindu fold and checking their 
conversion to otlior religions. 

Pandit Jagatnarain Lai made tho concluding speech for the President, He said 
that although several forces were w^orking for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
\yas no cause for despair, lie appealed to tho Hindus to follow Japan’s ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to dream of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also. 

THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS^ CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N. W. F. Hindu Conference opened at Campbellpur on the 25lh. 
December i935 in a spacious pandal erected for the purpose in the local cricket ground 
amidst scones of enthusiasm. 

A feature was that the Congress participated in tho Conference and a large number 
of ladies were present. About 400 delegates drawm from all districts attended the 
Conference. Notable amongst those were, Jagatguru Sankaracharya, Mahant of Sitla 
Mandir, Pir Kalanath, Professor Gulahan Kai, Pandit Lakshmi Narayan Sudan, Dowan 
Gopaldass and others. 

Lata Keramchand^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. At 
the outset, ho cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that tho Sanatanist 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes. Sanatanists, on the other 
liand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of tlie 
body politic. Alluding to certain bills pending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr.'Bnagawan Das’s Hindu Marriage Validation Bill, Dr. Gour’s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to the delegates to make the introduction of similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives. 

Pkksident’s Address 

Mahant Barndas of Pandauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
supported tlie Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a largo section of the subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside the 
castes and intor-dining. In respect of “devadarshan” and access to deity in tho 
temples the President deprecated the efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should bo satisfied with the domes of the temple, as according 
to the Sastras they wore entitled only to this extent. 

As regards the question of templo reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst the so-called reformers never visit the temples 
and they have no right to impose their will on the temple-going public. The Presiaent 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature in this respect and appealed to the 
Sanatanists to devise every means to assert their religious rights. 

After appealing to the delegates for strengtliening tho Sanatanist principles, the 
President stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa- 
tion with a view to taking hold of the unfortunate children of their community and 
the establishment of a Widows’ Home in every Province in view of the suffering of 
the widow's. 



The Khalsa Durbar 


A bittfer attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstanding features of the presidential address of Sardar 
Mangal Singh, at the Khalsa Durbar held at Moga on the 26th. December 1935. 

“More than three years ago the whole Panth assembled at Sri Akal Takhat Saheb^ 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against tlie so-called Oommimal Award 
till it is modified in a way satisfactory to tho Sikhs. 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge tho League into tho Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has boon thrown open to every Sikh and after 
holding general elections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
established all over the country. 

“Tho Khalsa Darbar, being the most democratic and ropresentativo body, can be 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fullest right and the autliority to speak for and on behalf of tho Panth as a whole 
in matters political. 

“At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet tlie coming political exigencies. Let the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can bo united at a critical 
juncture when Pauthic welfare, Panihic prestige, and Panthic Iionour are in danger. 
The most important questions that are agitating tho mind of tlie community are the 
Communal Award and the new constitution, the Shahidgunj and tho Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations in these matters. 

“Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award by tho British Govern- 
ment the Sikhs have been most vehemently protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. Tlie opposition of the Sikhs to tlie Com- 
munal Award is not due to tho desire of the Sikhs to oppose tho legitimate demands 
of the Muslims with wliom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an uncliangeable and irremovable, stiitutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and whose opinions we can 
not influence. 

“We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be established under 
it is neither responsible nor representative. It will only bo responsible to a section 
of the population and not to tho people as a whole. We oppose tho Award because 
we, who contribute about 40 p. c. of the revenues of tho Province, will have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them. We oppose the Award because in our own land, tho 
birth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes, we are being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that wo are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majority. 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irromovablo and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority. Wo'will be prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is based on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity. 

“The reservation of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of the world. In this respect wo do not stand in isolation but wo 
are supported by several unimpeachable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

Referring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote : 

“Reservation for a majority is indefensible in theory, It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and tho minority and must necessarily retard 
national progress. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government. It obviously interferes with the 
right of the electors to choose whom they like, it is not only a negation of respreseu- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with the principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to insist on reservation of seats for the majority and 
claim full responsible Government. 

“Responsible Government is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tive is responsible to the legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem- 
bers gf the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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End not by the free choice of the electornte there is neither representEtion of the 
electorate nor any foundation for responsible Government. Reservabon of seats for 
the majority community gives to that community the statutory right to govern me 
country independently of the wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular government. It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and leave them 
no scope for expansion.” 

Even the Simon Commission said : 

“It would be unfair (they wrote! that Mahomedans should retain the very consider- 
able weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces, and that there should at the same 
time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikn opposition, a definite Muslim majority in 
the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. We cannot go 
so far”. If you place us under an irremovable executive without providing any cons- 
titutional remedy to turn it out from office, what other alternative do you leave for 
the opposition except the force of arms ? Is that I ask in all seriousness desirable or 
proper or in any way conducive to good Government? 

Again we oppose the Communal Award because it is anti-national and 
surmountable obstacles in the w^ay of national unification and realisation of National 
ideals. "We oppose tlie Award because it is unjust to the Sikhs and Hindus and 
particularly injurious to the legitimate rights and interests of the Sikhs. We mmn- 
tain that justice and fairplay demand that an uniform formula should have been 
evolved for the protection of the rights and interests of tlie minorities, irrespective 
of creedj colour or race. But the great British Government who profess to lay 
claim to justice and fairplay have grievously failed in this matter. 

“They have treated different communities on different basis for reasons best 
known to themselves. It has been admitted that Sikhs are a distinct and importent 
minority whose interests ai*e to be safe-guarded like those of the Muslims, Indian 
Christians. Anglo-Indians. Europeans. But the Sikhs have been singled out for most 
unfavouranle treatment : Lot us study the figures ; The Muslims who ^ are 14 p. c. 
of the total population in U. P. have been given 30 p. c representation while the 
Sikhs who are 13 p. c. in the Punjab have been given less than 19 p. c. In Bihar 
the Muslims are 10 p, c. and they get 25 p. c. and in Madras they are 6 p. c, but 
they get 18 p. c. Referring to this step-motherly treatment meted out to the Sikhs 
Mr. &chchidanand Sinha ex-Finance MomW, Bihar and Orissa says : 

“Such instances of want of any definite principle (in the distribution of seats) 
may easily be multiplied perhaps the most glaring of which is the maintaining of 
weightage of 30 p. c, seats for the Muslims in U. P. who constitute 14 p. c. as 
compared with the 18 p. c. representation now granted to the Sikhs in the Punjab 
who also total the same. There can thus be little doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any sound principle,” 

In the name of justice and fair-play I on behalf of the Sikh community call 

^on the British Government to reconsider the case of the Sikhs and modify the 

Communal Award so as to do justice to the Sikhs and Hindus who have been 
grievously wronged in this matter. 

The new constitution which was under consideration when we met last time is 
now a settled fact so far as the British Parliament is concerned. In spite of the 
vehement protests and prayers of the whole country and in spite of the resolution 
of the Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the British Govern- 
ment have not considered the unanimous opinions of the whole of the Political 

minded India. It, therefore, cannot be regarded as an agreed constitution but as a 
constitution which^ has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a situation what should we do under these circumstances is a plain 
question which requires equally a plain answer. Fortunately there is a concensus 
of opinion among the Sikhs as regards our future course of action about the coming 
constitution. Boycott is out of the question for obvious reasons. 

“Placed as we are under the peculiar position a minority community like^ourselves 
cannnot afford to be indifferent to the coming constitution whatever its shortcoming 
and whatever its defects may bo. There is undoubtedly a great danger ahead and in 
order to meet that danger and all other political exigencies arising therefrom we have 
to mobilise all our forces to the best of our capacity. 

Sardar Mangal Singh then proceeded to refer to the Shahidganj dispute, “that is 
uppermost in the minds not only of Punjabis but of all Indians . He made a brief 
survey of the past history of the Ourdwara Bhahidguni to show that the place was 
ipsociated with Sikh martyrdom and hence held sacred by the Sikhs. He also examin- 
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ed at length the legal and othpr aspects of tho dispute and quoted extracts from 
various official and other authoritative documents to show that tor over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using tho place for their religious and secular purposes. 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events in the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis- 
cipline. He criticised the Government for advancing tho plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the first time we believe it has been seriously propounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the* law may bo 
on the side of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the right to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of the legal riglit. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do what they nave done no question of moral responsibility can arise.” The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to this parti- 
cular case, but because it was likely to have serious reaction on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire. 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Mangal Singh stated that for 
the first time in the history of British rule, Sikhs had been prohibited to carry the 
Kirpan which was one of the essentials of the profession ana practice of their faith. 
While there had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as such had never been interdicted even during serious riots and disorders in 
the past. Tho whole community had been perturbed over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher authorities had been moved to intervene. 

He added, '■‘The Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in order to indicate the position of tlie Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand by tho Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee. I 
may here clear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other order, which has been passed to restore peace and order. Their solo 
objection is against the ban on the kirpan. Sikhs arc anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing can be farther from their mind than to further 
complicate tho already difficult situation. 


The U. P. Proviocial MasHin League 

The annual session of the U. P. Provincial Muslim Loaguo which was revived 
after eight years of inactivity openod at Lucknow on the 26th. October 1935 under 
tho presidentship of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Hussain. 

The Raja Sahib of Nanpara^ chairman of tho reception committee, welcoming tho 
delegates, declared that tho existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri- 
bute towards national unity and could in no way make for disunity among various 
communities. Since the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had been raising their heads and as both the League and tho Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Recognising the vital necessity of Hindu-Muslim unity tho Raja of Nanpara 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves. Ho also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis of the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners’ association had been formed under the ausjnces of tho Congress, 
With a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims. 

PRESIDENTIA.L ADDRESS 

Bafiz Hidayat Hussain then delivered his presidential address in course of which 

he said 

‘The^ time has arrived for us to join hands with other communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of tho country and to form political parties in the new legislatures on 
^n^oommunal lines, A committee should be appointed to negotiate with non- 
MOfiiem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe- 
Jwds. We should also try to settle communal matters on a provincial basis. No 
40 
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communal settlement has been possible up to this time,, because efforts have always 
been directed towards making an all-India settlement which, from the inherently 
impossible nature of the task, have always proved infruotuous.’ He ^ also 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of political thought and wno could say that an Ansari or an 
Abul-Kalam is loss enthusiastic for Moslem welfare than any of those who are to-day 
dubbed as Moslem communalists V 

Outlining the work before the Moslems, Hafiz Hidayet Hussain said : “The Moslem 
must be active, must be organized, must be informed and permeated with a true 
spirit of democracy, must be a force for the good of the community and the country. 
His allegiance to the Government of the country must be of a vorry different character 
to what it used to bo. He must learn the dignity of true sacrifice and true patriotism. 
It is an irony of fate that the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and 
religion and catholic by natural instincts, should have been driven to seek for safe- 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in the service 
of the country should have at times been dissipated, though it cannot be denied that 
in the fight for freedom and in the position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable. It cannot also be denied that not even tardy recogni- 
tion has been given to tlio community by the sister communities of India for its 
sacrifices and, therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own seeking. The work before the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of all statutory self-governing bodies, ancl, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal laws 
and Moslem charitablo institutions and also to secure due share in the grants-in-aid 
both in education and industries. The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which under the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
be framed under the rule-making jiowers should enunciate these rights of the 
Moslems. They are essential for tlio security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
life as also for their political existence. 

‘No programme of work for the Moslems can, however, he implemented without 
the Moslems being properly organized. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces consideiing the orientation of the government that is 

a to be, the proportion of the Moslems in population and the importance, both 
and political, of the community. It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate an act on a definite policy for the direction of their actions. Without a 
powerful organization there is fear of the Moslems being used as Fawns in the 
political game of tlie country. An organization such as the one I am advocating 
should reach the masses, and above all every effort should be made through this 
organization to improve the economic condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necessai-y for the life of the community today than even political 
sanctions. I want district Moslem leagues to bo formed and the message of the 
League to be conveyed to every home and hearth.’ 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered bv II. H. the Aga Klian for what he has done for the country in 
general and for the Moslems in particular, and said : ^His Highness is a unique 
personality in the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad. 

As regards Hindu-Moslem quarrola, Hafiz Hid ay at Hussain said : ‘It would be 
profane to say that religion is at the bottom of these quarrels. The causes in my 
opinion are partly economic, partly ‘psychological and partly politicar. ‘I hope I 
will not be taken amiss’, he continued, ‘if 1 venture a word to my Hindu brethren. 
'You form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute vour right to rule in the 
provinces where you are in a majority. But it should never be forgotten that the 
problems of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino- 
rities. The minorities have, therefore, to be treated justly and in a spirit of accommo- 
dation, for after all the right of the majority to rule is subject always to the necessity 
that it does not outrage the feelings of the minority. This applies with all the greater 
force in a country like India where the majority is a permanent and unchanging 
numerical majority and could never become a minority and a minority like that of 
Moslems is in many cases a racial, religious and permanent minority and could never 
aspire to become a majority. It is, therefore, not the demand of patriotism that the 
Moslems may be made to inwardly feel a complete sense of security and of confidence 
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in the future Government of the country, if a feelin^j that their rights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority ? W4iat then is the purpose m keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems aud does 
not half meet their demanas ? How is the best interest of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns ? 

“we all, Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot be 
attained without real Hindu-Moslem unity, which implies a change of heart on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindu-Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toleration on either sides.’ 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise between the diehards of England aud the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable section of any community or party in India, 
He criticized the main provisions of the Act, mostly relating to tlio centre, but con- 
ceded that in the provincial scheme a distinct step forward liad been taken, an ele- 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and there was enough scope for work- 
ing. The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, he advised, should now be one of 
co-operation and constructive statesmanship, for, after all, tlie constitution v^as not 
unworkable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility. 

The new constitution would ho ushered in these provinces by 8ir Harry Haig, who 
at the Round Table Conference, always exercised his influence for the good of India. 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of' character and gentleness of heart. I personally feel no doubt that in the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new' blood into the 
administration and succeed in the task of winning all -.the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation which alone will make the now 
constitution possible. 

He concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, ho said, were exiguous 
and at best provided something in tJie nature of a guard-rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified iu resting his liand heavily on such a balustrade. Resides, tho 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, ho argued, was meant for tlie protection of 
a minority. It should be in the lianas of tho minority to bring it into ojioration when 
needed. 

The president also referred to the Shahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as w'oll as tlio Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
that the demolition of tho mosque under the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community. Naturally the Moslems of these provinces could not but 
be deeply affected by the incident. This was not a closed question and tho Moslem 
mind would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has boon made. 


THE ASSAM MUSLIM POUTICAL CONFERENCE 

The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference w'as held on the 8th. September 
1935 at the Curzon Hall, Gaiihati under the presidency of Khan t^aheh Mijanur 
Rahaman. 

The Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming the didogates, dealt with 
tlie present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which was 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but in tho interests of Britain and Imperialism. Ho advised oanture of the 
legislatures for a national effort to reach tho ultimate goal. As regards tlie communal 
question, he declared that Muslims would never bo found w'anting iu India’s struggle 
for freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question. He hoped that the Jinnah-Rajendra Prasad talk would soon materialize. Tho 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at tho expense of both Hindus and 
Muslims of Assam. ^ ^ j 

Dealing with tho Sylhet separation question, he said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards wore guaranteed, the province should bo reconstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Unit by the separation of Sylliet, excluding the Jaiiitia Parganas and 
tea area, and appealed to all parties conoorned to come to an agreement. 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Settlers AVelfare Committee to work 
in the interests of immigrants. Regarding the Delimitation Committee, be pressed the 
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Assam Valley Musilims’ demands for 14 seats in the Ijower and 3 in the Upper House 
of the Provincial Legislature ; and one seat in the Upper. House and one reserved seat 
out of tlie three allotted, with right to contest additional seats, in. the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature. He maae a fervent appeal for four seats for Kamrup. 

The presidential address reiterated all the points in the Chairman’s address. In 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the conference on the Sylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their support to the 
Muslim demands. He endorsed tlio legitimate demands for 32 general seats against 
the 29 allotted and one additional depressed class seats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee. 

Resolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of tlio Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed Saadulla to meet the Delimitation Committee with Mr. 
F. Ahmed as secretary in order to negotiate with tlie non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa- 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Public 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
was formed. Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls’ Intermediate College for Assam. 


The Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 

A complete severance of the depressed classes from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with otlier members 
of faith, was tho gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombav Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at yeola, I^asik district. 

The resolution was adopted on tho advico of Dr. Amhcdkar^ president, who speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted tho treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Ilai’ijans, So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bring about 
a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money in further 
trying to got redress and work in harmonious cooperation, lie declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out he had come to tno conclusion that tho best way 
was a complete severance from tho Hindu fold. shall cease our fight for equa- 

lity where \ve have been denied it. Because w^o have tho misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated thus. If we were members of another faith none dare to treat 
us so.” 

Dr. Ambodkar in asking thorn to embrace another faith left the choice to indivi- 
duals, saying : Choose any religion w^hich gives yon equality of status and treatment.’ 
He concluded : ‘‘Wo shall repair our mistake now. 1 had the misfortune of 
being born wuth the stigma of an untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my powder.’ 

The am lienee was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meeting passed the resolution unanimously. Tho Conference w^as attended by nearly 
10,000 people. 


Rao Bahadur Rajah's Weighty Statement 

Bao Bahadur M. C, Rajah, President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion and representative of the depressed classes in the Assembly, issued tho following 
considered statement on the 12tb. November 1935 wuth reference to the controversy 
regarding the change of religion raised by Dr. Ambedkar. He said : 

‘I have received letters from all over the country asking me to express my views 
on the recent controversy as regards the depressed classes renouncing Hinduism. 

‘First of all I should like to make my position very clear. I have regard and re- 
verence for all religions. I have been educated in Christian institutions— Wesley 
College and tho Christian College, Madras. I served for many years in Christian 
titutions, namely, Voorhees College and Wesley College. I have never changed m) . ^ 
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ligion, though I have imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People are at liberty 
to seek and embrace whatever religion they wish in the interests of their spiritual 
welfare. , i 

H have not read the full speech of the president of the Depressed Classes Confer- 
ence held at Yeola on Oct. 13, for nowhere have 1 seen it published in full. It is 
said that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the community to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion which would guarantee thorn equal 
status with other members of that faith. It should be noted that this conference is 
only a district conference and it is very Bignificaut that the president, who made this 
bold suggestion to his admiring audience, did not recommend any particular religion 
for them to adopt. 

^So far dfr. Baltic the famous cricketer, who is the leader of a large section of the 
depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency, has clean bowled out the president of 
this conference with his well-weighed and weighty statemoiit. Other leading members 
of the community all over India, Rao Bahadur R. Srinivasan, ml.c. Jtao Sahib V. L. 
Miiniis’wami, ai.u.'c. Rao Sahib L. C. Ouruswami, cx-m.l.c.. Dr. Ram Prasad, Dr. Solonki, 
M.L.c,, Messrs. R. B. Biswas, P. K. Rajbhoj, N. 8. Kajrolker and Swami A. S. Saliaja- 
naridan, m.l.c., and others have rightly expressed strong disaj)proval of this resolution. 

‘While I fully sliare in the resentment which many of our men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our people in many parts of the country by the so-called high 
casto Hindus, I would at the same time request tliom to compare conditions oxisting 
now with what they were, say 15 years ago. Conditions have improved considerably 
to-day. A largo section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the practice 
of untouohability and lias thrown its woiglit on the side of reform. I verituro to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has been noticed in re- 
gard to our condition and status, tho days of untouchability as practised towards our 
commuuitv aro now numbered. It should be remembered that in the course of a 
decade things have changed considerably in favour of tho depressed classes and there 
is also a very strong awakening among the depressed classes themselves. 

‘The Congress under tlio inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken up tho question 
of removal of untouchability and the Hindu Mahasabha has followed suit. It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour and not to throw obstacles in their way. 

‘Ill the last Legislative Assembly two Bills were introduced and discussed — The 
Temple Entry Bill and tho Untouchability Abolition Bill. Both these Bills wore 
intended to give equal status to tJie depressed classes with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in tho way of such equality. What part did the organizers of this 
Yeola Conference play thou in regard to these measures V Did not somo of them 
lielp the opponents to those measures to strangle tho Rills ? Did not tho chief 
ojiposer to these Bills and the stout champion of Sanatana Dharma, Raja Bahadur G. 
Krishnamachariar, call to his aid tho president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that the dispute was not between the 
caste Hindus and tho depressed classes but between the caste Hindus and Mr. Gandhi? 
The depressed classes have every right to ask him when ho ever set anv value on 
religion as a means of social uplift ? Is it not a fact that he opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when he placed the religious reforms before the economic ? There is Mr. C. 
F. Andrews testifying to this fact in an interview granted to tho “Manchester 
Guardian.” 

Tho depressed classes have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in tlieir religious life and given any hint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the social and economic depression" of these classes V Did he over 
take any part in social and religious reform movements in Hindu society before 
coming to the conclusion that Hinduism is unreformable, before taking upon himself 
tho responsibility of advising 70 millions of people to change their religion ? 

“It is to bo noted that while ho gives tlie negative coimsol that they should 
renounce Hinduism, as if it could bo done in a moment— the moment tho word is 
spoken by a single man — he does not say in what direction tlioy should move and 
what religion thoy should embrace in place of the one they aro called upon to 
renounce. What is the use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal ? 
Whither does ho want to lead tho people V Does he want to play the Moses in tha 
Bible or of Zobek Dorslii— the less said about him tho better. One has only to 
read De Quincy’s classical story to roalizo the untold miseries resulting in extinction 
to which he subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. 
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^Even now it is not too late for the president of the Nasik Conference to say 
what religion he has in view — Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? 

“The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me is the total withdrawal of the 
legal and administrative recognition to the superstition of pollution. The laws as they 
are administered to-day uphold these f -iporstitions under the guise of preserving peace 
and punish the untouchables who attempt to enforce their civic rights. On September 
26 last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of Social 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. 6ills like this, if passed into Act, will 
go a long way to remove civic and secular disabilities from which the depressed classes 
are suffering under the existing laws. This Bill will also remove the obstacles created 
by the British India courts giving legal recognition to certain social customs and usages 
which enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, anti-social and irreligious. 

“If wb do not achieve social and religious equality in Hindu society it is not only 
the fault of the caste Hindus but it is also our fault. Are we united r It must be 
acknowledged that tJie lack of unity among those who speak in the name of the com- 
munity lias had adverse elfects on tlie rise of the community and has seriously jeo- 
pardized the woi k on its behalf • and without unity among ourselves the interests 
of the people are bound to sulfer. I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination. If this is done our 
success is assured. 

H now appeal to my people not to be led away by the speeches of people who do 
not really understand the inwardness of things. 

H appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to undermine tlie solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting up rival organizations and thus becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred in the hearts of our poor and innocent people. I am not at all 

perturbed by the speeches of such impulsive and vehement politicians. 

“Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now [)assing through a stage in their history, when they begin to adopt and adapt 
such Hindu customs, ceremonies and worship as are suited to tlicir social and religious 
needs and that every Cheri, Mohalla and Basti has a temple ; where hitherto there 
have been no temples and all worship was neglected, there is a tendency for religious 
revival. People bathe, dress cleanly and wear marks of religious devotion and tnis is 
due to the influence of a reformed Hinduism. 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is sacred to us. It is our duty to preserve it 
and purify it. We do not want to cut away from the Hindufold. We want a better 

recognition — a recognition of the fact that we are men equally with themselves, the 

caste Hindus. Our goal is the removal of unto uch ability and our aim is to become 
an unsegregated and unquarantined part of the Hindu society.’ 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Punjab Depressed Classes Conference was lield at Rohtak on the 15th. Novem- 
ber 1935, under the presidency Lala Dewan Chand. Ch, Khcm Chand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speech. Ho emphatically declared that the Hariians were not 

prepared to barter away their ancestral rolimon for political or social rights. He 

condemned Dr. Ambedkar’s hasty and impolitic advice given by him to Harijans at 
Yeola. Prmcipal Diwan Chand in his address quoted chapter and verse to show how 
vague, ill-defmed and capricious were the Government methods of calculating the 
numerical strength of the so called untouchables. He appealed to orthodox Hindus 
to remove the stigma of iintouchability without even a moment’s delay. He exhorted the 
Harijans not to lose patience at a time when ago old barriers were fast breaking down. 

The Conference met again on Nov. 16 when resolutions concerning the social, 
political and economic amelioration of the depressed classes wore passed. The 
conference unanimously rejected Dr. Ambedkars unsound and suicidal advice to 
Harijans and condemned m iinq^ualified terms the action of certain impetuous 

Hari;jan youths who burnt certain Hindu Shastras to express their resentment The 

Harijan speakers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions were 
calculated to strengthen the hands of obscurantists. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr. B, M, Mandate presiding over tlie Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowgunj on the 22nd. December 1935 said: The new constitution 
gives us some thing but not all that wo desire or all that we deserve. 
The number of representa tives granted in each province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. The necessity of representation in 
Government services receives notice, but it is not as emphatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire. The new constitution gives us a reproson- 
tation of some sort. It sots us on the road over which wo have to travel. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if wo have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we must be on our guard and prepare ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, co-operation and a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect. 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr. Maudal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish untouchability they could not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done in Japan. Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do. 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga- 
tion of culture among them. Demands should bo made on the Government in a 
jonstitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 

which should bo in the direction of practical pursuits of agriculture and 

allied industries. 

Keferring to Dr. Ambedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr. Mandal said that it was in a fit of generous self-assertion that the 
declaration had been made and that it should be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed. Mr. Mandal suggested that instead of chalking 

out an isolated liuo of their own, they should follow the sense of the whole 

community. 


The Democratic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was hold at Akola on the l»t. August 1935. 
It was not open to the press, but an authorised statement was issued by Mr. N, d» 
Kelkar. 

About 27 members wore present. Dr. Moonje and Mr. M, S, Aney were 
to-day enrolled as members of the party and Dr. Moonje was elected to the central 
uncil in place of the late Mr. Karandikar. Mr. Kelkar withdrew his resignation 
om the presidentship of the Party till the next annual meeting. 

The draft manifesto, which had been prepared after consulting Messrs. Af. S'. 
Aney^ AT. C. Kelkar^ B. S. Moonje^ Jamnadas Mehia^ L. B, Bhopatkar^ Q. A Ogale 
and others, was then read and discussed. With certain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs. Kelkar and Aney should approach 
the executive committee 'rof the Nationalist party, with the draft, to see whether the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party. It was also resolved 
that the final result of negotiations should be put for sanction before the annual 
meeting which will be held in the first week of October in Khandesh, 

The following is the manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party : — 

After urging that “we have felt during recent years that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the choice of means and methods, as 
evidenced by the changes introduced and proposed to be introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay,’’ the manifesto concludes that “there is 
real need and scope for a well-defined All-India Party, having the same ideal and 
objective as the Congress, but which will avoid the rigidity referred to above 
Happily, organisations making for such a Party exist in the country to-day in the 
Congress Nationalist Pai’ty, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
in the Democratic Swarajya Party, working already in the Provinces of C P , 
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Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra and Bombay. And we urge that both these should act 
as one compact organisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement with its policy or 
programme.” 

The manifesto then goes on to affirm the proposed party’s agreement with the 
aims and ideals of the Congress with regard to wiiich however, ‘‘the party feels that it 
must take a line different from that of the Congress” in the following mattei's : 
It will : — 

1. Oppose Communalism in any form in public affairs. 

2. Endeavour to got repealed the so-callea Communal Award. 

B. Deal with the problem of Indian States, ‘‘mure particularly with the repre- 
sentation of the States’ subjects in the coming Federal Legislature” and grant to 
them fundamental rights. 

4. Oppose formation of separate provinces on communal considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma- 
tion of separate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if self-supporting and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces. 

5. Refuse to recognise religion, sect, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise, representation or employment. 

6. Advocate a policy of non-interference by legislature in religious matters, 
reserving to itself the right of deciding whether a particular question is a religious 
one or not. 

7. Where differences of opinion exist between tlie Party and the Congress, to 
come, if possible, to an understanding. 

8. The party stands for acceptance of offices, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure tlie control of the macliinery of the 
State and use that machinery to tlie prejudice of National iuteiest. But it will support 
non-acceptance if the country’s interests require the adoption of such a policy. 

The pai'ty pledges itself to the uplift of working classes both agriciutural and 
industrial. 

The party should organise foreign propaganda in order to expose the true 
character of iBritish Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympathies of Inter- 
national organisations in the National struggle for freedom. 

The party will encoui’age Military and semi-Military training tlirough educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations. 

Witli a view to carrying out the above objects on a Nation-wide scale, it is 
suggested that the existing Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 
nucleus. The Democratic Swaraj ya Party should be one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in the four Marathi-speaking tracts. Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swarajya Party should have autonomy to frame its 
rules and regulations for the sake of carrying on the common policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own in these provinces. 

We further suggest t^t the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
draft a general constitution. 

In conclusion, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied in this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist could desire” and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of the Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
becoming too narrow to cover honest dissentients and prevents them from offering 
their services at the feet of the nation within its fold.” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Session of the Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conference com- 
menced at Chalisgaon (U. P.) on the 10th. November 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. M. S. Anoy, who in the course of his address said: — 

“The Ctongress has recently given up its 50-year-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of Nationalism; and their acquiescence in the constitution based on anti-nationaJ 
and unjust lines would bury Nationalism alive. The Democratic Party would, there- 
fore, continue the agitation and trv to remove the defects in the Congress which 
was fast becoming a sectarian institution since too much stress was being laid on the 
means rather than the objective.’’ 


IT 
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Proceeding, Mr. Aney urged the immediate removal of the defects in tho new 
constitution of tho Congress and the banishment of tho fatalist mentality that 
was the feature of the politics of the day. Ho also advocated tliat Democrats should 
take up tho cause of tho States’ subjects and by agitation convince the Congress of 
the justness of their cause. In conclusion, Mr. Auoy appealed to tho Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning tho deaths of Mr. Karandikar 
(of Satara). Mr. Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr. Mhaisalkor (Amraoti). 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in tho Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution characterising the Now Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
tho g^rip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting that the next session of 
the Congress would approve of Office Acceptances under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned tho repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners. 

The Conference supported Dr. Moonje’s scheme for a military school. 

Mr. M, S. Amy was elected as President and Mr. Jamnadas M. Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party. 

Welcome Address 

Mr. V, Pataakar^ Chairman of tho Reception Committee, welcoming the 

delegates, referred to tho political situation in tho country and said: — 

There arc so called political parties in the country wliose very nomonolaturo 
shows that they are communal. It is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vilify such parties or to condemn tliom in and out of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure even they are sure to lose their communal character. As an instance 
in point I might refer to tho non-Brahmin party of our Presidency. Whatever 
may ^vo been the justification for tho existence of sucli j)arty in the past, I am 
sure its members arc oven now beginning to realise the gravity of their mistaken 
ways and even if they retain that name out of sheer tradition. I am sure, they 
will have soon to fall in with tho ways of tho other political groups from whom 
they claimed to differ and still claim to do so. It is equally necessary that there 

should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other parties. AVe cannot afford to ignore tho sentiment 
behind such a party and it would be highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all tlio different groups in tho 
country. Every party must remember that abuse means a return of th same and 

that by such means we only prolong tho day of our independence. 

One of the main conditions of the membership of our ])arty is that every member 
must be a member of the Indian National Congress, admittedly the premier political 
association of our country. It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who have boon responsible for the last two generations in roaring and 
conducting it as to those who are its present office-bearers. Our goal is tlie same 
as that of Indian National Congress. AVe onlv differ in some of the programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal. Our diferoiicos have now been practically so 
narrowed down that it should not be difficult to roach an understanding with 

regard to them. 

The now neutral attitude of tho Congress with resiioct to the question of the 
so-called Communal Award is one of tlio outstanding points of diffcrorice between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
us to develop ^ into a united nation. The Award has now come to stay at least for 
a considerable time, whether wo like it or not, and tho question of its rejection is 
now past. The only alternative. before us now, I see no reason why we should 
not all unite in finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for the same. 

The Indian National Congress having now realised the utility and the desirability 
of sending representatives to tho legislatures and having given up tho attitude of 
leaving tiiem in the hands of the reactionary elements, I might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which wo*held and adhered tOj in times when this programme 
was condemned as anti-national. On tliis point again tho Congress is now at 
any rate with us in principle. The further questions that are now being agitated 
are the questions of the purpose for which ropre.sentatives are to be sent to the 
legislatures, and the question of the acceptance of office. 

41 
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My experience in the Bombny Legislative Council for four years indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as distinct and opposed to com- 
munal basis, have to come together for effective work. 

The question of acceptance of office is not so simple of solution as it looks. If as 
is now stated and admitted, parliamentary mentality has come to stay even in quarters 
where it did not exist formerly, theoretically accep'tance of office must follow as a 
matter of course, and signs are not wanting to show that the greatest mind in India 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result. The only 
question is the question of time. Under the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each province. There cannot be the same 
decision for all provinces in India. There is enough time during which this matter 
can be decided in each province according to circumstances wliich prevail there. 

Concluding Mr. Pataskar referred to tlie ideal of the Party. He said, “Our party 
as I have already said is a party of Congressmen, and though we differ in certain 
details from the programme of the present Congress Official block, we have never been 
hostile and never mean to be hostile to the ideal and goal of the Congress. 


The Andhra Swarajist Conference 

A powerful plea for all parties standing for self-determination rallying under the 
banner of the Indian National Congress was made by Mr. Q. Harisarvothama Rao^ 
in his address to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference which began its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th. August 1935. He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all tliose features which were formorlv 
responsible for certain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it. Now that all 
those objoctious had been eliminated, he urged “no shibboleths, no sense of 
prestige should stand in the way of rallying all oppositiou to Government into a 
single solid mass in the Congress.” 

The conference commenced its sesion in the afternoon in Sri Durga Kala Mandir, 
Bezwada, under the uresidentship of Dr. B, 8, Moonje, 

In the course of liis address, Mr, Harisarvothama Rao stated that the Indian 
National Congress must always be, till the country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on which all Nationalist parties sliould endeavour to stand. “The Congress 
IS the one political institution of fifty years’ growth and the reputation that India has 
achieved under its banner, as a fighttjr for freedom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however much he may differ in the opinions on matters of moment. The Congress 
has for fifty years been the Opposition in India of His Majesty’s British Government 
making very terrible sacrilices and it is the duty of its leaders and leaders outside 
who sympathise with its outlook to make it available and to use it as the nation’s 
voice m its progress from point to point. No shibboleths, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all oppo.sitioii to Government into a single solid mass in 
the Congress.” 

Mr. Harisarvothama Rao^ proceeding, referred to the attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, the Resiionsivists and the Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that there was not much tliat sliould divide these groups from the Congress 
especially after it had decided to enter the legislatures. Referring to the communal 
problem, he said he would give perfect freedom to either side to press their views 
m the same manner as a boundary dispute would be discussed in the usual course of 
business. After all, he said, griovous wrongs might bo righted when all agreed to sit 
togetlier and thought of them as independent evolution. 

Maliatmaji, as he left the Congress, set a brilliant example of political action. He 
had tried an experiment for which he would lay down his life. He had found that 
except himself, none other had the competence to continue his experiment. So, he 
left the Congress free to the men of another political inclination to try their own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly. But, his 
example, had had no effect on his immediate followers, who swore by him earlier. 
The Congress executive now continued to be manned by people who had no faith in 
tlie changed programme of the Congress. Persons who believed in the old programme, 
with Gandhiji, should have left the Congress along with him. When the programme 
changed, they should have transferred ail the power of the Congress to other hands 
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and installed the Swarajya Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
Congress, He alluded to the resolutions of the Congress in respect of military train- 
ing, the States’ People’s question, the Socialivst programme and others and asked how 
many of the present Working Committee would go forward enthusistically to carry 
out those resolutions. 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
be, Mr. Harisarvottama Rao observed ; “The Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
work to do. While not opposing the Congress, at the i>6ils, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, tins party must always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up by the Congress once again. This party must be there to give its fullest 

support to all such changes in the Congress constitution as would keep it predomi- 

nantly political in its activities. The Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees in the coming elections, may call a conference of all 
parties who stand by the principle of self-determination and Constituent Asembly, to 
be passed through legislatures of the country and accept such changes in the consti- 
tution that such a conference may suggest and leave the Congress in the hands of the 
executive that such a conference may appoint.” 

Ho appealed to all otlier parties, who felt with his Party to join the Congress 
forthwitii as members and take it to the goal of self-determination by joint action. 
There could possibly be no objection which a self-determinist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the demand for an Andhra Province, Mr. Rao said if our ideal was 

our own rule in this country, the language of the land must be the language of 

administration. The Congress had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it. It 
was through a Constituent Assembly that this would bo possible of achievement. 
If, in the meanwhile, wo were able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of Stote a tochnical Andhra Province, wo should yet be far from our ideal 
of a linguistic province in the senses of carrying on the administration through the 
vornacuTars. Even a tochnical province might bo of some use as loading the way to a 
higher ideal. The speaker referred to the artificial differences between the Circars and 
Rayalaseema and thought that they could bo easily squared up by comradosbip in work 
for tho masses as in the present famine conditions in Rayalaseema. 

JJe then requested Dr. B. S. Moonjoo to take the cliair and conduct the deliberations. 

Dr Moonjc then took the chair and delivered his i)residential address. 

Presidential Address 

Dr. Moonjc, at the outset, thanked the organisers of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over tlio Conference. 

He traced the rise of Oandhiji’s influence in tlio Congress and outlined the circums- 
tances which led to the Swarajist split headed by tho late Mr. C. R. Das. 

Continuing, Dr. Moonjc said : “We, the followers of Mr. Das, have survived to 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to-day in the 
Congress being ultimately obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 
practical programme of actually capturing the Legislatures and considering the advisa- 
bility or otherwise of accepting tho offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour. 
Taking a bird’s-eye-view, one feels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have boon such a simple matter as to form the very elements of the 
practical politics of the Congress. 

He congratulated the Andhra Swarajists on having revived the Swarajist Pai'ty. 
Time had now arrived for all political parties in India, including even tho Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present- 
ing a united front in respect of the new constitution, which would soon bo imposed on 
India. ^ But if the Congress would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Commiinalisra, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swarajist Party, the Responsive Co-operation Party, the Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from the Congress, preferably under one general denomination for the achievment of 
Swaraj. 

Proceeding, he said : Now the question Is “What should be tlio nature of this 
Swaraj ?” Complete Independence, that is breaking away from the Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in the Empire on a completely equal status with tne other com- 
ponent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership ? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted crores and crores of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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thousands and thousands of our mon in fighting the battles 'Of the Empire for its pro-” 
gross and prosperity during the last 120 years of British Rule in India, it is not wis- 
dom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership in the Empire and forego our 
right to rule and administer the affairs of the Empire through a representative Impe- 
lial Assembly with membershi[) reserved to each constituent partner, including India, 
on the basis of their respective populations. Ownersliip and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence. Thus, I would insist on 
ownership and partnership in the Empire and if the other partners wore then to desire 
dissolution. I would oppose it to the last drop of my blood. Anyway, I would throw 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England wdth its implication of admitt- 
ing our rights to demand the return of the capital invested from the revenues of India 
plus comnensation for the Indian blood spilt in building up the Empire, I have there- 
fore no doubt in my mind about my choice in the matter. 

He then referred to the attitude of Muslims towards the nationalist struggle and 
stated that all along tlio Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirely 
artificial value on Ilindu-Muslim Unity. Prominent Muslim leaders \ver 0 openly 
declaring that they had no belief in patriotism and wore interested only in getting a 
dominant position for Islam. In all free countries, he said, the problem of minorities existed 
hut in the affairs of tho country tho majority community had the determining voice. 
The only special provision that was made in the constitution of these countries in 
the interests of the monoritios — mainly in European countries —was that safeguards 
wore provided for the protection of the religion, laiiguago and personal laws of the 
different minorities. Nationalism had boon interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a unity of all the different communities. AVhy should nationalism, he asked, bo 
interpreted differently in India ? The reason was to be sought nowhere else than in 
uie mentality of defeatism iuduced in tho Hindus by tho political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi. To achieve true Hindu-Moslem Unity, wo needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self-confidence. It was here and for this 
special purpose that the Swarajists and the Nationalists had to step in. It was 
reserved for thorn, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lead to the 
country in true and manly ‘Nationalism. They must keep up the struggle for Swaraj 
by all legitimate and ])eaceful means. While making up their mind to stand upon 
their own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on others, tlioy should respectfully 
invite and welcome the co-operation of all, irrespective of their caste, creed or 
colour. They should combine and invade the Legislatures and capturing the Govern- 
ment, carry on tlio administration on these priucijjles in such a way with a firm hand 
as to load the minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests lie not in 
separation frorn Nationiilism and the majority community but in honest and loyal 
co-operation with them on perfectly equal terms. ‘U seel sure,” ho said, ‘^that if we 
demonstrate our determination to carrv on the administration on these lines, the 
Britishers are shrewd enough to amend tlio constitution of their own accord, at the 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the better part of valour and 
will leave us free to manage the affairs of our own country as we like.” 

•‘Now I should like to say a few words about a point, which, I know, is nearest to 
your heart and which you would want mo to look at from your point of view. You 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of your own. If Sindh is to be separated 
to provide a permanent basis for communalism in the general administration of the 
country, and also if a scheme of a fedoration separate from tho Indian Federation 
(tailed the Pakasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Bind and N. W. 
Frontier- Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Moslem India 
and Hindu India, you have every justification to claim a separate organisation of your 
Andhra Province. Orissa has been constituted into a separate province as a set- 
off to the separation of Sind, to keep-up a show of even-handed justice. For you, 
now, it is an uphill task beccaiise the now India Bill has now been passed into an 
Act. But there is nothing more consoling than trying for a good cause.’^ 

Adverting to the question whether wo should bclp Britain when engaged in a war. 
Dr. Moonje said : A cry is being raised, now-a-days, that if England is ever involv^ 
in war, India should not help England and should refuse to supply men, money and 
material. Now let us analyse the situation and see how wo Hindus stand in this 
respect. Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crores of Hindus in India and 7 
^pros of Muslims. Muslims have no caste system and are not vegetaiians while 
Hindus have caste system and are mostly vegetarians. Moslems, therefore, can 
supply proportionately more men for the British Army than the Hindus. Therefore, 
speaking comparatively, tho Hindu voice in raising up tne slogan ‘‘Don’t help togland’' 
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will not have the same value and force as the Muslim voice. But the Moslems have 
made an alliance with the Britishers who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the point is— Do the Hindus possess the worth which the Britishers value 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bargaining, 
as the Moslems possess ? We must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they may belong to, in militarism so that the Britishers may not bo able to comman- 
deer without our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millions, that is the 
Banias, nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor our labour, that is our Sudras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kshatriyas.” 


The Bengal Provincial’ Socialist Conference 


The first session of tho Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conferonco was held 
at the Albert Hall, Calcutta on the 21st, September 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narain^ and continued delibrations till the next two days. Mr. 
Gunada Mojumder^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in tho course of his speech 
said 

Here in Bengal, we Iiavo one particnlar problem which greatly exorcises our minds. 
It is about the 2.000 young men who are being kept indefinitely confmed in jails with- 
out tho semblance of a trial and the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed itself to curb tho freedom of associations or liberty of speech in the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-day is virtually an armed camp and many of tho districts are to all in- 
tents and purposes under martial law. Tho extraordinary powers have been used to 
suppress working class and students and youth organisations as well. In the district 
of Midnapore, even Congress organisation is banned. 

Thoso youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life. Many of them are now in jail for more than five years and when recently 

a movement for their release or open trial had been rapidly growing, the head of 

tho Government came out with tho suggestion tliat most of them who are agitating 
for elementary human justice, are themselves in tlie inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an extraordinary defence to fall back upon where no defence at all is possible. 
Many of these detenus, wo know, however, liave been active member of Congress 
and Youth organisations, I know personallly terrorism to them was as much 

abhorrent as to mo. 

Tho terrorist method is completely alien to a socialist. But the present policy 
of tho Government in suppressing all movements for a better and creative life 
cannot be accounted for even by its most ardent supporters exeept for the fact that 
tho dosiro for freedom cannot be tolerated. I.?ut no Government on earth 

lias over been able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 

length of time. 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve this desired 
end and has accepted a programme of action for tho realisation of its ideals of 
a new State where interest of one class are not meant to bo protected at tlio cost of 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to bo a new form of Socialism. 
But to those who have cared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 

Socialists are not blind to the realities of the situation and do not therefore waste 
thoir energies in fighting over mere words. 

The Congress as it is now constituted may not of course be able to overthrow 
Imperialism. But it remains to us to mobilise tho really militant farces within tho 

Congress and bring them in a line with workers and peasants to whom Independence 

dose not mean a mere change of power, 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of the coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Princes, mill-owners 
^4 Jw<ilords on the other. They are the ingenuities of Imperialism meant to divert 
our attention from tho real issues, 
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Here in Bengal a particularly pernicious system^ has been evolved giving the 
balance of power to the handful of European merchants which may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. 

Our task with regard to tlie new constitution will be to wreck it not by accepting 
ministi-y and falling into the trap of political stagnancy but by our continuous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. We have no time to waste as the contradic- 
tions of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that are 
attempting to suppress tlie movement which is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses. 

Pretidential Addrest 

In course of his presidential address Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan said : — 

Bengalj of all tlie provinces in India, has occupied a premier political position. It 
has been m the vanguard of the country’s freedom movement since the beginning. In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in the country. Even at the pre- 
sent moment, whole districts of 'the province are subject to virtual martial law. 
Thousands of Bengal’s youngmen-some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careers—lie wasting in jails, without as iffuch as a charge having been framed against 
them in a court of law. 

The country has only recently begun to realise the gravity of the detenu question. 

But there remains a great deal to be done yet. The demand for the release of the 
detenus is still very feeble. Much more publicity is required to bo given to this ques- 
tion than it has received so far. And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England. Mr. C. F. Andi-ews has already led the way 
in this direction. He must be followed up by others. 

On behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
that we shall always stand by them and do all wo can to help them. 

The question of the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal. Under 
the pretext of putting down terrorism, the Bengal Goveinraent has made all national 
and mass activities impossible. Many Congress bodies, Khadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
placed under a ban. Those wdiich are not actually banned have to live under the per- 
petual surveillance of the Secret Service. 

A non-political association should be formed, the business of which should be to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,— rights that are enjoyed by every member of 
any civilized society. You have heard of the Civil Liberties Union of the U. S. A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr. Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There are also many international organizations for the protection of the work- 
ing man’s rights and interests. 

This association wdiich is suggested here should also be on similar lines. It should 
be formed not of political workers but of leading jurists of the country ; eminent 
publicists and journalists ; women workers (for women are the worst sufferers) ; social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should be an All-India body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations. 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political horizon 
of Bengal. 

The communal question, as it exists to day, affects only a small class, the class 
which is directly interested, purely for the gratification o^ personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and emnloyments in the departments of the 
Government. This class, taking advantage of broader causes of communal conflict such 
as exist in Bengal due to the economic circumstances 1 have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to their claims and wranglings a much wider sanc- 
tion than they would have otherwise possessed. 

What is the duty of the “nationalist” in these circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me are : firstly, a total withdrawal from 
the wrangling for legislative seats ; secondly, the linking up of the freedom movement 
with the eoonomio struggle of the masses. 

Now I shall touch a Tittle upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal. Unemploy- 
ment is perhaps the most acute in Bengal. 

It is strange that in such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal, provin- 
cialism should be considered in certain sections, as a solution of the problem, the 
roots of which are very much deeper. Unemployment results from the mm-adjusment 
between production and consumption which is an irremovable feature of capitalist 
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society. It can be cured only when this maladjustment is cured, i. e., when society 
is recognized on a socialist basis. 

Now I wish to consider with you the attitude that wo should adopt towards tho 
New Constitution that has been forged for us by the imperial power. 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy. The respective strength of the Liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has neon the more fruitful and correct of the two. 

IDirect action and constitutionalism are incompatible. The Congress cannot truth- 
fully profess its faith in the former, if it agree to work the constitution. 

we believe that legislatures have to be used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside. For us there is no paiiiamonUry work, 
as such. What Mr. Eiajagopalachari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional lines. According to him our insistence, for example, on the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
misplaced tactics. That was a slogan which had to be raised outside at the proper time. 

Our whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this. Wo hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose should be no only to inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise > fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate tho work within, to the day to day struggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working. 

Our work within tho (Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body. It is not our purpose, as sometimes "it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert tho whole Congress into a full-fledged socialist pai-ty. All 
we seek to do is so to change tho content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having tiio object of emancipating them both 
from tho foreign power and tho native system of exploitation. 

Resolutloni 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference * 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government’s 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men, detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of tho March last in declaring 13 working class, political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued ban on students’ organisations since 1931, 
of the majestorial action in several districts in prohibiting the use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their houses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action or Polico Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour mootings and of tho hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person in 
the entire discretion of subordinate polico officials. 

The Conference recommends to the provincial executive of tho party to explore 
avenues of a systeraetic, determined, and united agitation against this. 

The Conference notes that certain prominent Congressmen are advocating acceptance 
of ministerial offices under tho new constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests. 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at tho 
Lucknow session of the Congress. 

This Conference notes with appreciation tho recent agitation of the Indian public 
over the Italo-Abyssinian conflict and wishes to place on record the estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on India. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is tho fight of all the colonial peoples 
against Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to the 
Abyssinian people in their heroic fight. 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia further exposes tho 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabilish capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous dai^ers to the peace of the world. 

This Conference also notes with alarm the imminont danger of a peaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an imperialist State like France. 

This Conference urges upon the League of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy laid down under its Covenants against an aggressor State. 
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Whereas the peasantry is the last stronghold of the bourgeoisie and whereas the 
shrewd political spokesmen of the bourgeoisie in ^ the 'colonial country, dominated by 
the peasant population and feudel elements, mainly look upon the disorganised and 
not fully-class-consoious peasantry as their principal support and as the working-class 
struggle intensifies and the class contradictions sharpen and more and more maniiest in 
the political arena, they more and more cling to the later class for their support, this 
Conference resolves that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over the country on 
, the basis of class struggle in alfianoo with and under the ideological leadership of the 
class-conscious proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain the emanci- 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous economic exploitation. 

This Conference further resolves that the said peasant unions be organised on the 
basis of the following programme 

(1) Cancellation of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a morato- 
rium for five years for the rest. 

(2) The arrears of rents to be entirely scrapped. 

(3) That no rents should be payable for holdings below the minimum subsistence 
of 10 bighas. 

(4) Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers. 

(5) Non- alteration of land to non-cultivating classes. 

(6) State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to be settled by 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels. 

(7) Compulsory free primary education and provision for liquidation of adult 
illiteracy. 

(8) Abolition of landlordism in all its forms and the tillers of the soil to be the 
owner of the land. 

(9) Abolition of feual and semi-feudal levies. 

(10) Freedom from attachment in exocutiou of rent or money decrees of homestead, 
agricultural resources and that portion of a peasant’s holding which is just siiffioiout 
to maintain an average peasant family. 


The Nagpor Political Cooference 

Acute difference o£ opinion between the Congress and Labour groups over the ques- 
tion whether the Congress Labour Sub-Committee should collaborate with all re- 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected with the All-India 
Trade Union Congress, led to rowdyism at the sitting of tho Nagpur Division Political 
Conference held at Chitnavis Park, Nagpur on the 4th. November 1935, 

It was understood that in tho Subjects Committee meeting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would demand that in settling Labour dispute, tho Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress. But when in 
open session, the mover of tho resolution included in it all rocognised Labour Unions, 
Ijabour leaders headed by Mr. R, 8. Ruikar, President of tho Trade Union Congress, 
followed by Labour delegates staged a walkout. 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An eleventh-hour com- 
promise was, nowever, reached and on assurance from Congressmen that the resolution 
would be amended to suit their purpose, the Labour group returned to the pandal 

The original resolution was amended and passed, 

B&ih Poonamchand Ranka^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, said that the Conference had been convened to enable the workers to out- 
line the future programme which was essential owing to the prevailing political un- 
certainty in the country. Expressing the view that acceptance of offices by Congress- 
men was detrimental to the country’s interests, Seth Poonamchand Ranka exhorted the 
Conference to chalk out such a programme as would enhance the prestige of the Con- 
gress and enable them to achieve the objective of complete independence. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Samffurnanana said that the Govern- 
ment had conjured up two bogeys under whose cover it was arming itself with re- 
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pressive laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, he 
oelieved that terrorism would not secure India’s emancipation from foreign rule. The 
terrorists’ psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment. Like Gandhism, terrorism was a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, hut 
because those who professed it were outerowing it. Both were tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy. 

Referiing to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not be permitted to propagate his views. If Communism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to lot it come into the open field 
and fight for its existence with the other creeds. It was sure to moot a speedy 
end there. 

As regards acceptance of office, Mr. Sampurnanand was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they could wreck tht 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the majority. Concluding, he pointed out certain serious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member- 
ship should be changed instead of individuals. 

Fiually, the President appealed for united action of all classes of people. lie said 
that our ono goal was liberation of the country from tlio imperialist yoxe and “re- 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values will not ho what it is to-day, 
111 which a mad scramble for means of subsistence shall yield place to willing service 
of all by all.” 

Mr. M. S, Aney wishing the Conference success, said that ho was glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to tho people of the Province to express themselves 
on the current political issues. Ho deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
tho Conference and hoped that under the guidauco of Mr. Sampurnanand, whom tlio 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, tlio Conference would roach sound 
conclusions. Wiiatever their decisions, they should bo productive of a spirit of 
friendly co-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions. 

Concluding, Mr. Aney advised tho gathering to conduct the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation and unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing. 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance of 
offices under the new constitution. Two amendments wore placed, ono advocating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices. Tho 
former was withdrawn, while tho latter was defeated. 

The original motion favouring council-entry, but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved. 

Resolutions urging the immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengal detenus 
and Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning tlio 
Communal Award were passed by tho Conference. 


All India Journalist’s Conference 


Third Session — Calcutta — 17th. & 18th. August 1935 

The Third All-India Journalists’ Conference met in session at the Town Hall, 
Calcutta on^ the 17th. August 1935, under the presidentship of Mr. C, F. 
Chintamani^{iliQ chief editor of the “Leader”, Allahabad. Tlio proceedings were opened 
by Babu Ramananda Chatterji, editor, Modern Review. The delegates were welcomed by 
Mr. Mrinal Kanti Bose, Chairman, Reception Committee. 

Earlier Mr Sarat Chandra Bose opened the Press exhibition in connection* with 
the conference at which about 700 papers from all over India published in different 
languages including the copy of Samachar Darpan claimed to be the oldest but which 
since ceased publication were on view. 

42 
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Declaring the Conference open Mr. Eamananda Chatter jee said : 

“Though capital punishment has either been removed fi;om the Statute Book or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in India but 
may be and has been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial. 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may come an extinction of 
the paper concerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
which the ordinary executions are not. 

“I have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by instalments inflicted on 
newspapers will receive your attention.” 

Welcome Address 

Mr, Mrinal Kanti Bosp^ Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his 'Welcome Address, said 

The laws affecting the press are so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 
journalist has to be a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
laws as they are at present moment as briefly as I can. I shall not dive into past 
history but shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc., which affect the press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with the scope and purport oi 
which every journalist has to be familiar. They are : 

(1) The" Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act. 1931, as amended by the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1934 ; (2) States’ Protection Act, 1934 ; 
(3) Princes’ Protection Act, 1922 ; (4) Foreign Relations Act, 1932. 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence. The scope 
of tho Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1932, to one for the “better control of the press.” The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it. The change contemplated that the executive should nave 
control of the press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably be construed 
as encouraging murder or violence but in all matters, tho publication of which may 
not be to tlie linking of the powers-that-bo. The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, but the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, extended tlie duration 
to the period of three years from 1932. The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic changes in the Act of 1931. The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4) of the Press Act. That section has made it penal the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offence involving violonce or the direct or indirect exiiression of approval 
or admiration of any sucii offence, or of any person real or feliticious, who has 
committed or is alleged or represented to have committed such offence. As was 
pointed out by several non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, the expression 
“offence involving violence” was itself too wide, but little did tho members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat tliey would soon be invited to swaflow 
a camel. For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Ameudraeut) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned in the 
Press Act very considerably. A. whole series of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, tho seducing of any officer, soldier, sailor or airman in tho military 
naval or air forces of IBs Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt IBs Majesty or the Government established by 
law in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards IBs Majesty or tho said Government ; the putting of any person 
in fear or causing him annoyance and thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valuable security or the doing of any act which he is not legally 
entitled to do ; the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
the administration of the law or the maintenance of law and order or tho commission 
of any offence or tho refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax etc. ; the 
inducing of a public servant or a local authority to. do any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act connected with tho exercise of his public functions or 
the inducing of him to resign his office ; the promotion of feelings of enmity or 
hatred between different classes of His Majesty’s subjects ; the prejudicing of recruit- 
ing of persons to serve in any of His Majesty’s forces or in the police force or the 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or administration of any such force. These, as 
you will see, are almost Bodily lifted from tho Press Ordinance of 1930. 
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Most of thefse offences, you are aware, come under the ordinary law of the land. 
The law courts are always open to try such offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journalist has no more rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary citi- 
zen. But apparently it did not suit the purpose of the powers-tliat-be that such 
offences should be tried in the regular way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
legal procedure. They intended that judicial decision and judicial procedure should be 
substituted by executive action. 

States’ Protection Act 


The States’ Protection Act (1934) has also amended the Indian Piess (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, by creating new offences. It has made punishable the bringing 
into hatred or contempt or exciting disaffection towards the administration established 
in any State in India. The procedure for bringing it homo to the offending paper that 
it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the Act of 1931. The provisions rela- 
ting to the press in this Act were to bo in force only till the Press Act of Idol 

lasted, that is, till 1935. The Princes’ Protection Act, 1922, has practically been a dead 
letter, but it has not been repealed. ^ ^ . 

Finally, the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, which has application in the 
province of Bengal only, by its press clauses has still further extended the list of 
offences mentioned in the Press Act as modified by the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Act of 1932. This Act, unlike the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and the 

Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, is a permanent Act and is not due to expire 
this year, though I believe that with the expiry of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, this Bengal Act will practically be inoperative so far as the prep 
clauses are concerned. The Bengal Act creates certain nevy offences which are not to 
be found in the other two Acts. It prohibits the publication of certain iiiformation 
which is an euphemistic word for news. me quote from Section (6) of the 

“The local (lovernment may, by notification in the local official Gazottee prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be speciued m 

the notification, the publication in any newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 

other documents of any class of information wliicli, in tho opinion of the local 
Government, tends to excite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist 
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It has also boon made punishable for any newspaper to give any information, uiat 
is to say, new's, in contravention of a notification published under the section (quoted 
above. I need not enter into other changes, they are of less importance. 

Tho Foreign Relations Act (1932) makes it punishable the publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining India or of the consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler and tending to prejudico the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s Govern mont and the government of such 
State. *^The reason that Mr. Howell gave for hurrying through tliis^ measure is that; 
unless it was promptly passed, unrestiained criticism of foreign States might load 
to a civil war or overthrow of tho existing order of society.’ Journalists in 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such tremendous power. 
It was flattering to be told that they had that power, but there is a Bengali sayiiig 
which means— “the sly one flatters to gain his ends.” Under tho Act the magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of 'h® 
offending matter,— and this without the presence of any representative of the btate 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on Lie fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendly relations between that fctate and 
our own. To do so it is not enough that he should be an expert on international anairs, 
for that itself would not help him to arrive at the conclusions to which tl^ prosecu- 
tion would invito him, but he must be in tho confidence of the Foreign Oifico of our 
own Government supposed to have been offended. The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of the press in tho discussion of foreign affairs except m the 
manner approved’ by Government. ... i. t 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an exhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1931) as it has been modified by tho subseqnent Acts, I shall only 
note some of the silent arguments that have been advanced against the Act : 

(a) The printing trade is assumed to be a dangerous business and a new press has 
to start witn a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to bo taken 

from a new press at the discretion of a magistrate. The conductors of the new nress 

are to be on their good behaviour for a period of three months at tho end of which, 

if it is found that they have behaved themselves to tho satisfaction of tho little gods 
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of the police, they would be entitled to approach the magistrate for a refund of their 
deposit. 

(b) A whole series of offences have been brought under extraordinary laws which 
substitute executive fiat for judicial decision. 

(c) The provision for appeal, as has boon held by some of the highest judicial tri- 
bunals of the land, is largely infructuous, some of the important clauses of the Press 
Act being too wide ; 

(d) The High Court, sitting as tho only appellate court, has no jurisdiction to re- 
vise the order of the magistrate in regard to tho amount of the securities, first and 
subsequent, demanded by the magistrate ; 

(e) The clauses relating to the forfeiture of the printing press are too drastic ; 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and the publisher of the paper, even when 
they happen to be one ana tho same person, ai’c required under the same order to 
furnish sepai’ato securities ; 

(g) The Press Act as amended by tho Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
makes the publication of even correct nows punishable under a clause that is too wide 
in its scope : 

(h) The Press Act, as amended by the States’ Protection Act, 1934, has })lacGd res- 
trictions on the Press in India in regard to publication of nows and of comments on 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of the States 
are run on autocratic principles and do not allow publication of what would bo consi- 
dered permissible comments in British India on their administration. Thus the Indian 
Princes in tho administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from criticism 
which even the British Indian Government does not enjoy. 

Tho Homo Member’s pledge that Government did not propose to go beyond the 
actual necessities of the case or change the objective of the Press Bill which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to bo taken to have control over the entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but in regard to writings of every other 
description. Sir Cowasjco Jehangir had a vision of the coming events, for ho said in 
course of the Assembly debate on tho Press Bill that Government were to see that the 
IMli when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahim’s words were equally prophetic. He protested at the manner in 
which Government had placed its “double-faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of tho entire Press.” 

OrERiTioN OF Laws 

I cannot speak from my personal experience of all tho different phases of tho 
operation of the Press Laws in other provinces. From tlio way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that the bludgeon falls as heavily in Bengal as in 
otlier provinces. But in Bengal we have the privilege of being “advised” by a Press 
Officer, a privilege denied to other provinces. A sum of Rs. 23,200 was provided in 
the Budget and the Olficer was appointed in 1930. In the course of a note circulated 
to members of tho local Legislative Council and a copy of which w^as supplied to Gov- 
ernment, tho Indian Journalists’ Association thus described the modus operandi of tlio 
Press Officer’s directions given almost from day to day, but tho following will give you 
some idea about the way in which tho Press Officer has been using his powers 

(a) News that is allowed to be publislied in tho papers of all-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation. It has sometimes happened that provincial newspapers that ai’e sold in Calcutta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not been allowed to publish : 

fb) Correct and authenticated news of a particular kind is not allowed to be 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a manner as to make tho news 
often misleading ; 

(c) Display of news of certain character is not allowed ; 

(d) Detailed directions are given as to tho printing types that are to be used in the 
headings and body of the news and for tho exclusion of certain expressions such as 
'arrest of ladies and Moslems’ from headings of news ; 

(e) Double-column headlines of certain novrs are not allowed ; 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to the arrangement and position of columns 

of news ; . 

(g) Proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not allowed to be published in full but are censored ; 
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(h) Proceedings in law courts of Civil Disobedience cases and of cases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to bo published in full but in a mutilated form and, as in 
the case of the statement of Miss Beona Das, accused in the Governor Shooting case, 
the “Statesman” was allowed to publish passages in that statement in regard to which 
strict directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they wore not to 
publish them. 

(ij Legitimate criticism of policies and actions of Government and Government offi- 
cials are objected to.” 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement W'as in full swing one of the direc- 
tions of the Press Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 
police of members of processions taken out or of public meetings held in defiance of 
the Police Commissioner’s orders in the City of Calcutta or in the mofussil towns 
and villages, the word “assault” was not to be used, the utmost that could bo allowed 
w^as that the police dispersed the unlawful assembly or crowd by a “mild lathi-charge,” 
though as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to be taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious consequences followed. 

“Generally speaking,” the note of the Journalists’ Association concludes, “the Prm 
Officer will iiot allow to bo published any allegations of wrong done by tlie police with 
the result that newspapers do not venture to publish things which may, in any way, 
offend his notions of what the j3ress may pubhsli.” 

It is true that the Press Officer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact tho Bengal lh*oss has adapted itself to the conven- 
tions established by tho Press Officer. It must not bo supposed, however, that he has 
ceased to give his “advice” altogether. As a matter of fact his advice flows with tho 
same g^cnerosity as in tho last few years, though tlio nature of it has been changed 
according to his conception of tho necessities of the |)reseiit situation. Thus the papers 
are warned as to tho consequences of publishing news and comments regarding the 
hunger-strike of detenus and incidents that take place in connection with the punish- 
ment of detenus in jail. Sometimes tho Government issues orders over the head of 
tho Press Officer. Thus it was only recently that publication of news about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Day” was jirohibited though tho notices etc., of the meetings to 
be lield were allowed to be published for days together. 

Publication of Pkoceedings or Legislatures 

A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of tho nature of censorship 
tliat is exentised over tho jiress in Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
the question of privilege of (lie press in connection with tlie publication of proceed- 
ings of the Legislature. Certain proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly wore 
severely censored in tho course of transit to the Calcutta Press. On an adjournment 
motion in tho Assembly, the question was definitely raised whether tho freedom of 
spocHjli secured to the huunbors of the Legislative Assembly by the Governmfpit of 
India Act, extended to Die publication of their speeches in tho press. Tho question, as 
originally raised, was wliether Section 63 of Ordinance No. IJ of 1932— “an Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its officers for tlie purpose of maintaining 
law and order,” — or tlie Press Act of 1931 took away tho freedom of the press in. re- 
gard to the publication of the report of the speeches of tlie members of the Assembly. 
Sir James Crorar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and tlie question, in 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of tho law was. Following the usual practice 
of high officials when they find themselves in a quandary, tho Homo Member tiaod to 
shrink the responsibility of stating the view of the Government in regard to tho effect 
of the Ordinance on the publication of reports of sneeclies of members by newspapers. 
Eventually, on being pressed by the President, Sir D. L. Mitter, then Law Member, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to tho effect of the law” on the subject: “In my 
opinion, tho Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land in the 
matter of publication in tho public press or otherwise of the proceedings of tho 
Legislature.” 

The Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of tho land. But what 
is the effect of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Actj 1931, as amended by 
tlie Criminal Law” Amendment Act, 1932 V The English law” is clear on the point and 
has been laid dowm in the celebrated case of Wason vs. Walter by Chief Justice 
Cockburn. Provided the report is fair and is published without malice, no action for 
libel is maintenablo. Tho Court in that case held, that if any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens in the Parliament at a time when tho public 
are admitted and the report is fair, he is not liable in the action at the suit of any 
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person who happens to he affected by something libellous in the report. The reason 
IB, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of the orainai'y business of 
parliamentary life and whatever injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
imputable to the reporter or to the publisher or to the author. The same, presumably, 
is or should be the law in India. But one cannot be sure in regard to such matters. 
The question was also definitely raised in the Bengal Legislative Council, during the 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1932. Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill. The Press Officer “advised” the press not 
to publish the Division List. The question being raised, Mr. R. N. Reid, Home 
Memberj stated that Government had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to take in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Legislature But what he said almost immediately 
afterwards virtually negatived this intention. “What they wanted to check,” he 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances by an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to poison tlie minds of the young "men.” The Home Member 
further added that “it was very easy, with all the tricks of the journalists’ trade, by 
leaded headlines, by tactical juxta-position, by omissions and additions here and there, 
entirely to misrepresent statements made on the floor of this House in perfectly good 
faitli and witliout the slightest intention that they should be used in tliat way. ’ I 
presume, the prohibition of the publication of the Division List was to prevent 
journalists from playing their usual tricks ! 

By fifty-five votes to twenty-four the Assembly passed the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Bill. T do not know what tlie majority of the non-official Indian elected 
members thought, but if any section of tliem were under the belief that the Govern- 
ment would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective, which 
was to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
They had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take an oil from them. This happens wlienever 
the Legislature has been persuaded to arm tlie executive witli extraordinary powers 
in the good faith that these powers would not be abused. As a matter of fact these 
powers have almost invariably been abused. One very striking illustration of such 
abuse of powers lias been furnished only recently in the action of the Government of 
India in demanding securities and forfeiting the securities of a large number of papers 
throughout India for having published news or having commented upon the Govern- 
ment measures taken in connection with the earth-quake disaster at Quetta. The 
action has been taken in every case under the Press (Emergency Powers) Act. The 
offending writings were an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience. 
There was no emergency that could justify .such summary and swift action. If the 
papers had by tlieir comments or by the news that tliey had published excited liatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed any otlier offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for the Government to 
move and have the offending newspapers punished. But this obvious course was not 
adopted and since the Press Act was near at hand, it was applied to punish the 
offending newspapers. The temptation to use extraordinary powers has always proved 
irresistible to tne bureaucracy. I would therefore earnestly r.equest the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, when they will be asked to reenact the Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act on the expiry of its term even in a modified or milder form, to remem- 
ber what has haj^pened in the past. They have a (irecedent in the Princes’ Protection 
Bill the introduction of which was refused by the Assembly. The Viceroy had to 
certify the Bill and had it passed by the Council of State. 

Our demands are that the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
by the Criminal I^aw Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1934, and the States’ Protection Act, 1934, should not be renewed in any shape or 
form, and that press censorship and all interferences with the discretion of the 
editors in the publication of news and comments should bo done away with. The 
Press should be left to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws of 
the land. It should be as free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If, despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shape 
or form, we members of the Press should take concerted action for tne defence of 
our just liberty. The Conference will devise adequate measures and advise the 
members of the Press in the event of the protest we may register here being ignored. 
But 1 take the liberty of offering the following suggestions for your consideration 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should be carried on in the columns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws : 

(ii) A systematic propaganda should be conducted in foreign countries to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in India. 

(iii^ In the matter of publication of news that is correct and should be published 
in public interest, the Calcutta editors and editors of newspapers of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish the news if thought 
fit simultaneously ; 

(iv) No paper should seek the “advice” of the Press Officer if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter ; 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with the 

request or order of the Press Officer to see him. Ho should be asked to give his 

“advice” in writing ; 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not news ; 

(vii) The victims of the Press Act should bo rendered moral and financial support. 

I have by no means given an exhaustive of what we can and sliould do. Perhaps 
it would bo said that whatever we might do would be of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of the Press, should stand or our self-respect and refuse to 
acquiesce in methods that have been devised to debase and degrade us not merely in 
our own estimation but also in the -estimation of the public. I believe I am disclosing 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is due 

to the failure on our pai't to act jointly and the handle that wo have given to the 

Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own selves on the suicidal principle 
that each one is for himself, the devil may take^ the hindmost ! If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and confidence, we 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act, publish a good deal in public interest 
that we have not been able to do and cannot do now. 

Self-effacement — if I may be permitted the use of a paradox — is the badge of our 
profession. For the nowspaj)er reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
the very nature of their calling, must remain aiionymoiis, have but a nebulous exis- 
tence. But journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as the 
members of other classes of society. Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that the Press, 
which unceasingly gives voice to the grievances of others, is all but silent regarding 
those of its own members V I would not have referred to it if I did not know of the 
enormous amount of actual suffering and even misory which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence. 1 need not labour the point, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is very far from being well off. In fact, 
his economic condition is most unsatisfactory. It was alw^s bad and has become 
positively worse in course of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
in their totality are referred to as the “economic depression,” have affected the 
newspaper industry as much as any other. It is well-known that a large proportion 
of the revenue oi a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally, though perhaps not wisely, shy. The result is. of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition oi all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living. 

The “economic depression” however is a genogal malady from which almost all 
classes are suffering. We iournalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight. I refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Act which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong. I have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now point out the 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure. The rigour of 
the administration of the Press laws has not only arrested the progress of all for- 
foward movements in journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Press Act hanging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterprising. Demands of securities by the Government have weakened 
the financial position of many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether. These causes have led to au increase in unemployment and underemploy- 
ment among journalists. 

The prosperity of newspaper or periodical depends on the extent of its circulation 
and the amount of support it can command as a medium of advertisement. So, from 
a business point of view, the chief concern of a newspaper is to increase its cir- 
culation ana attract advertisments. Though each individual newspaper must rely 
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mainly on its down efforts for results in these matters, the struggle can be made a 
little easier for all by initiating and carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the case of advertisements first. A systematic propaganda can be 
carried on pointing out to businessmen the immense value and indispensability of 
newspaper advertisement Publicity is tlie food that nourishes trade. It is necessary 
not only when trade is good but also, and perhaps more so, when trade is suffering 
from a general depression. It is a wrong policy to restrict publicity during a period 
of depression. Only those who keep up steady publicity during the years of a de- 
pression will reap the full benefits of a revival when its comes. These and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of increarsed circulation of newspapers is also desirable. 
But circulation of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or less of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the people 
of a country. Such huge circulations as are common in the countries of the West 
are impossible hero so long as the percentage of literates in India remains at its 
present extremely low figure. Besides illiteracy, a general lack of the reading habit 
and specially of the newspaper reading habit even among those who can read and 
afford to buy newspapers is a great obstacle in the way of Indian newspapers attain- 
ing large circulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very inadequate^ developed 
interest taken by our people in public affairs. Improvements must be effected in all 
these directions before large circulations of newspapers can become common in 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the scope and possibilities of vernacular 
journalism in our country. These, I believe, are enormous. The com])aratively small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not a moan advan- 
tage which vernacular papers enjoy over those published in the English language. 
Moreover, the public that can be reached by the vernacular press is far larger than 
the public which is accessible to the English papers. As regards the newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these must bo supplied, for a very long time yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should bo spared ‘to develop 
vernacular journalism in the country and thereby extend the field of journalistic 
employment. 

The steps so far discussed for the improvement of the economic condition of 
journalists are of a general nature. They are calculated to further the interests of 
proprietors of newsjiapers as much as those of tlio working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter. In fact the benefit to bo derived from tliese stops 
will, so far as the working journalists are concerned, bo indirect. I have now to 
draw your attention to a few questions wdiich concorn'tho w'orking journalists 
specially and in which the interests of the proprietors of newspapers and those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to bo opposed to the another. 

It is a regrettable fact that -regular i)ayment of wages to tho staffs is by no means 
a general rule in the newspaper industry in India. On the contrary, irregularity is 
the rule and regularity the exception. I doubt if so raucli irregularity in the matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue in tho Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
in any other business. Wages are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably lost. The resulting distress is groat for tho poor journalists wdio do not 
know how to insist upon and compel regular payment of their due wages. It should 
be one of the first duties of an association of journalists to take up this question. 
Moral pressure should be hroiight to bear upon the proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees. Employers should realise that they owe it to the men 
whom they work not only to pay wages but to pay them regularly. Unfortunately 
many employers are not sufficiently conscious of this obligation and of the misery 
they inflict by their neglect to discharge it properly. This has led to the enactment 
in many countries of laws for the protection of workers. You are aware that a Bill 
whose object is ^ to ensure regular payment of wages to workers is now pending be- 
fore the Legislative Assembly. It was originally intended to be applicable to industrial 
workers only. The Select Committee, however, has enlarged its scope by making its 
provisions applicable to such brain-workers also whose salaries do not exceed 
Rs. 200 a month. If the Bill is passed into an Act and the same is given effect to, 
it may provide some protection for some of the victims of irregular payment. But 
I am of opinion that our strongest safeguard should be our own unity. 
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Irregular payment of ^ages is not the only bane of a working journalists’ life. 
There are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tiou. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry. The average 
working journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to accept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Hours of work constitute another source of suffering. 
Ercent in a few first class offices there is hardly any system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours. 

Closely allied to this question is that of leave. Very few officers have any fixed 
leave rules. Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor. The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days’ casual leave 
in a year, with full pay. That is to say, the only rule they follow is ^no work, 
no pay.” Such a state of things should not be allowed to continue, for it does not , 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being. Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, but it also ignores the fact that journalists being men 
are liable to fall ill at times and may be compelled to remain in bed for compara- 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should be made by all offices 
for a month^s privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months’ work, in addition 
to a number of days’ casual leave in a year. The absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is another factor which contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist. 

While I have drawn your attention to many ills, I can name but one remedy. 
That is collective action. It is not in the power of individual journalists to take such 
steps as can bring about any considerable improvement in their condition. What 
the case demands is collective action. Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of tho association movement. The association movement has yielded wonderful 
results in other countries. I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other countries can be done in this country also. 

When I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian journalists, 

I would draw your attention to another crying need of tho profession. I shall state 
the question in tho words of Mr. John Walter (of tho London “Times”) : “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. Ho is kept working 
at high pressure. Day and night, he is never safe from the telephone. His nerves are 
always on the stretcn. Such a man is sure to have something of the artist in him ; 
and, like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pride and interest of his work 
that he takes no thought for the morrow. Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may fall. A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may bo the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re- 
duction of the staff— something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
he had come to reckon. What is he to do V” I ask you to find an answer to this 
question. In this oonuectiou, I may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fund” 
of the United Kingdom. The magnitude of the service it has been rendering can be 
revised from the fact that in one single year (1933) grants and pensions paid out of 
this Fund and allied endowments amounted to £21,237. Payments since 18(>4 when the 
Fund was established upto 1933 totalled £361,901. It may be noted here that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations from the 

E ublic every year. We must try to establish a fund on similar lines in India for the 
enefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will be formed at this 
very Conference. 

There is no provision for training in journalism in India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro- 
viding such training. The ma,joritiy view appears to be that special institutions for 
tlie purpose should be established as in some countries of the West. The ‘idea of 
proyiaing courses in journalism in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal instruction as is imparted in universities must, of course, be supplemented by 
practical training in the university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journa- 
lists’ Association has given a scheme to the University of Calcutta which has been 
cansidering the matter rather too long one would think. The other universities have 
also under consideration this scheme or similar schemes. The Inter-University Board 
has recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by the Indian univer- 
sities. I trust that these efforts will soon bear fruit ^and at no distant date, there will 
43 
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be a sufficient number of adequately trained journalists to meet the requirements of 
the present and of the near future. 

Tne Press is perliaps the greatest of all educative forces in the present-day world. 
It should, therefore, be the policy of every enligh toned Government to encourage the 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means in its power. Cheap newspapers 
are a great desideratum in India. Ihit newspapers cannot be cheap unless the cost of 
their production is low. In this respect, the Indian Press is not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim from the Government of the country. On the 
contrary, there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to restrict 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press. A. recent example of such restriction is 
the enhancement of tlio press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and printing 
machinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers in India. The agitation 
must continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters. 

Another serious dauger that threatens the newspaper industry is the Government’s 
comjietition with newspapers in the field of business. Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenance largely from advertisements. When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through the Radio or start radio periodicals and 
seek to draw advertisements from tho market for j)ublication in these periodicals, it 
looks serious for the Press. Wiiether tlie Government by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not the question. Tho ambition of the Government may not score higher than 
to make tho Indian boardcasting service pay its way. Even if the ambition i.s not 
realised and there is a deficit the Government will not, for this ill-considered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation. But what may appear to bo a harmless experiment to 
the Government may prove to be the death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
*saying which moans" that slaughter may be done by eithei- of two ways by the hand 
or by taking tho broad out of tho victim’s moutli. The Press Act and its satellites 
are formidable enough weapons. Why have the other one also V It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and non- Indian papers are ek dil so far as this particular! 
matter is concerned. In fighting for tho liberty of tho Ih’oss, we are lighting for tlie 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social, political, religious and economic. 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani^ in his presidential address, said I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active nart in the affairs of the Indian Journalists’ 
Association, under whose auspices we nave assembled in conference, for tlie third 
time I believe. Nor was it given to me to attend the two previous sessions, 
held in (Calcutta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr. Natarajan and the late 
Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar. In the ])remature death of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life have both suffered serious loss, and we of tlie profession in 
which lie attained a leading position -are the poorer for his lamentable demise. ‘He was a 
zealous guardian of the interests of the Indian press and I recall with melan- 
choly interest tho deputation to Lord Irwin whicli he organised and led five years 
ago to represent our case against the Press Ordinance of that voai' Thanks in the 
main to his advocacy and to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu- 
tation resulted in administrative instructions to local Governments which went some 
little way to mitigate tho hardships undoubtedly caused by that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation. We are still passing through difficult times and greatly 
miss the guiding hand of tiie late editor of “Tho Hindu.” Our first President is still 
happily with us. Mr Natarajan is a veteran in our ranks, liaving been a journalist 
for 45 years, first under the guidance of that great master of the craft— Mr. G. 
Subramania Aiyai-— and we send to him our greetings and our good wishes for many 
more years of useful activity. 1 rnust not forget to make a reference to my venerated 
friend, Babu Ramananda Chatterjee — journalist, teacher and reformer— a man who is 
respected wherever he is known for his high character and noble ideals. He has 
lately suffered a heavy bereavement and on your behalf and mine I offer to him our 
sympathy and condolence in tho loss he is called upon to bear. 

Fellow-delegates, journalism is a noble calling. Newspapers first came into being 
as a means of popular education. Their commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development. It was recognised that wliile educational institutions imparted knowledge 
and instruction to the youth, the adult population stood equally in need of education 
in a larger sense and it was thought that no better method was available to achieve 
this end than the dissemination of news and views periodically through the printing 
press. And when we look back upon the condition of the corintry a century ago and 
contrast it with the present, who will say that the idea was not correct or that years 
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and events have not completely vindicated the judgmont and the patriotism of our 
wise and revered forefathers ? I should not bo understood to mean that the press 
has been the only agency to bring about a marvellous change in the mentality of the 
people. Educational institutions have unquestionably been the principal factor. But 
the press comes only next to them. If public spirit is to-day widely diffused among 
the people, our political and other organisations are entitled to credit thc3refor. But 
have they not been powerfully aided by the press ? Not only political emancipation, 
but the equally im[)ortant cause of social reform, as well as industi’ial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press. Let us to-day from this platform send ujj 
our humble tribute to the great founders of the Indian press— foremost among them 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy and Mr. Dadabhai Naroji— for the insight and foj-esight which 
they as uncommon men showed at a time when there could have little of under- 
standing or appreciation among their countrymen in genaral. Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial chairs in the several pro- 
vinces, and nowhere more than in Bengal. A profession wdiich has included in its 
ranks men of the calibre and distinction of llarish Cliandra Mukerji and Kristo Das 
Pal, Shambhu Ohunder Mukerji and Surendranath Banerjea, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
and MotihU Ghose ; Vishwaiiath Narayan Maridlik and Narayan Oanesh Chandayarkar, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and (mpal Krishna (lokhalo ; G. Siibi*amaiiia Aiyar, C. Kanina- 
kara Menon and S. Kastiiriraiiga Iyengar ; Pandits Madan Mohan Malaviya and Bishan 
Narayan Dar, and Babu Ganga 1‘rasad Varma and Lala Lajpat Rai, is a profession 
that need not be ashamed of itself. We, the humble successors of ihe mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestry. AVe follow in their fciotsteps, we honour 
the traditions they have handed down, we humbly seek to serve the Motherland 
according to our limited capacities and opportunities in the same spirit and with the 
same motives which inspired our illustrious forebears. ] should not omit to mention 
that among Britisli journalists in India, too, there have been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories arc still cherislied with esteem by Indian reformers. Such 
vrere Robert Knight, W. Marlin AVood and AAGlliam Digby, Messrs. S. K. Kateliffe and 
Glyn Barlow ; such is Mr. B. G. llornimaii. The great Mrs. Besaiit occupied a pedestal 
all her own. It is a source of regret to us that the majority of Biitish journalists 
in India should inter^irot their mission in terms of temporary British interests in 
India instead of d*'omifig it tlieir duty and juivilege to serve the land of their tempo- 
rary sojurn and tiic p--'<[»!'' wJtose support is the indispensable condition of their 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent growth. Three-quarters of a century 
ago, Sir John (afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these words : — 

‘‘The difficulty in tho wav of the Government of India acting fairly in these 
matters is immense. If anytliing is done, or attempted to be done, to help the 
natives, a general liowl is raised, which reverberates in England, and^fiiids sympathy 
and support there. T feci quite bewildered sometimes what to do. Every one is, iu 
tile abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities ; but when one 
oomos to apply such principles so as to affect anybody's interests, then a change 
comes over them. (Letter to Sir Erskiiio Furry, Member, India Council.) ’ 


No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo-Indian press ordinarily looks at 
public questions from a ()oiut of view different from or even o[)j)osed to tluit of the 
Indian press. So that, tho struggle for the maintenance of tlio just liberties of tho 
press against undue invasion by the Government, has had, and I fear will have to be 
carried on by tho Indian press unaided by the other powerful section of the press 
in India. But tliis is an incident— one of many similar incidents — o( the government 
of ono country by another. And it is why the Indian press has always boon, and 
1 am confident will ever be, a staunch and unfailing champion of Swaraj for the 
Motherland held too long in subjection. In his stniggio, the })ross has always to 
be in the firing lino and to expose itself to risks from wliich public men who are not 
journalists are at least partially immune. This risk the Imliau i)ross has cheerfully 
Dome during all the yeai's of its existence, and I am sure I can speak for all and 
every of you, follow-journalists, that it will be not less ready in tlie future to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let the cost be what it may. 

I have mentioned Swaraj. Lei me emphasise that in present conditions in^ India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate of Swaraj. 
Differences of opinion are bound to exist as regards tlve methods by which this is to 
be achieved. But there can bo and I am glad to think that there is no difference 
between one Indian paper and another as regards the end itself. We who have in- 
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herited the freedom movement from Raja Ram Mohan Roy, and Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, 
cannot and will not be false to our sacred trust. But let me equally make it plmn 
that we are not inimical to England nor hostile to the British connection with India. 
What we are opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is the British 
domination of India. We hold with J. S. Mill that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country treats the 
subject country as a human cattle farm ; with the great Gladstone that tlie capital 
agent in determining whether England should continue to be in India should be the 
will of the people of India, and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty. On this triple footing 
we advocate that India should be recognised de jure and de facto as an equal member 
of the Commonwealth of Free Nations popularly— unfortunately, still correctly— known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now be necessary from w^hat 
Mr. John Redmond called the full rights of ‘"national self-government” should be the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu mber of years. According 
to our varying temperments and convictions we may pursue what methods we may for 
the attainment of this object, feeling conscious all the time, in the language of ray friend 
Babu Ramananda Chatter jeo, that ‘lack of uniformity is not lack of unity.’ Subject 
however, to one mighty reservation. No manner of violence in any of our methods. 
Describe these as you may — ‘constitutional,’ or ‘peaceful and legitimate,’ or ‘truthful 
and non-violent,’ — one method stands excluded — the method of violence. Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science ; it is an art. My favourite de- 
fination of it is ‘the art of methods and results. ’ But ho^vever the resuls may be 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not — I pray that wo may never be temp- 
ted to— resort to any unrighteous methods. I believe with my whole heart and mind 
in Christ’s teaching that ‘Righteousness exalteth a nation.’ The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, “Speak the Truth and do the Right.” 

In this point of view we not only do not approve or support or countenance or 
even tolerate the terrorist movement, definitely we want it to end or be ended. And 
in this we must recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, and when the remedical 
measures appear to us to be what tne circumstances require, w^arrant and justify, 
we give them our support. But w’-e do insist — and we do not foci called upon to 
apologise for insisting— 'that the measures should contain in them elements of success, 
that they should not be more severe than necessary, that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that they ought not to be directed against 
the innocent along with the guilty, and — this is most important—that they sdioukl 
be accompanied by healing measures of constructive relief- measures economic and 
measures political. My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India in dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
one-sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and done too little— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes of the terrorist movement. They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advice, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration which are the sine qua 
non of success. Not even the modest recommendations of the Bengal Dismet 
Administration Committee— an almost official body set up by the Government of 
Bengal themselves— resulted in piactical action for the improvement of economic 
conditions. Instead, it was the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee which 
found favour with the Government of >India— with what disastrous results is a matter 
of public notoriety. While on the political side the last w’ord of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Refoi-m, is going to be enforced in the face 
of the unanimous condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstances, how can 
there be improvement in the relations between England and India V The days of 
miracles are over. The Government and we have a common purpose that terrorism 
must he rooted out. But I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the most 
effective means of doing this. I doubt Jnot that the Government think they are in the 
rij^ht, much as we think we are. As things are, we are witliout power to make our 
opinion prevail nor is it going to bo given to us under the •coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution. Nonetheless do we owe a duty both to the country and 
to the Government to state our views publicly and with complete frankness, and this 
duty our press is doing to the best of its power. 

DO far I have placed before you considerations more or less general in their 
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character ; they indicate the nature of the work in which we as journalists are 
engaged and also, the peculiar diflFioulties which confront us in our task— peculiar to 
subject countries in which, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, the people rightly struggle to 
be free. True, there are national governments which do not allow the press any free- 
dom worth mentioning. Newfangled ideas, such as Communism, Fascism and Naziism 
seek to force themselves into power on the dead bodies of their critics and opponents. 
In our own country there are the States in whicli there is no semblance of a free 
press. Luckily for us all, however, the British Government have not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dictatorship under any alias, they still cherish parliamentary institutions, 
they still believe in government by discussion, still their press, the best ^ in the 
world, is the ^fourth estate of the realm.’ But it is equally the fact that in this 
country, where they long to remain the dominant partner, their ideas undergo an 
unwholesome transformation and they show by their acts that they are more re- 
gardful of their special and privileged position than desirous of encouraging free 
institutions to grow. On our part we are naturally eager that ])ower should be trans- 
ferred from non-Indian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should be 
replaced by a responsible national government. We are compelled by the circums- 
tances of our position, it is not a pleasure w'e enjoy but a duty we have got to per- 
form, to criticise the administration— its acts, its methods, its omissions — from day to 
day. Conflict is the unpleasant consequence. And in the conflict we as the weaker 
party get the worst of it. AVe can but cry and have no language but a cry. But, 
while in one breath wo are mockingly told that while the dogs bark the ('aravau 
passes on, even the consolation of a cry or a bark is grudged to us and laws have 
been placed on the statute book in res'traint of our legitimate liberty to speak out 
our mind. Frederick the Great told Ahitaire that there was a complete understanding 
between him and his subjects — they were to say wdiat they liked but he was to do 
what he pleased. Hero in India, God knows our Government do what they please 
but are jealous of our liberty to say wdiat we think. On no other ground can I for 
one understand most of the" restrictions imposed upon the Indian press. I shall bo 
told that this is mere imagination, that the fact is that all the liberty for which the 
press has use has been left to it, that it is only offenders who are ^ sought to be 
punish^. I am content on this point to abide by tlio verdict of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal. AVhat would such a tribunal say on the wide language iu which 
Sec. 124-A of the Penal Code is drawn V Or its convenient handmaid, Sec. 153-A V 
Or Sec. 108 of the Oiminal Procedure Oode V Or the Press Act of 1910 ? I mention 
this although it has been replaced as its w’orst features have been reproduced in 
still worse form and with additions w^hich are an aggravation in the Act of 1931, 
which is still in force. This Act, passed for one vear, w’as in the following year 
amended for the wmrse and its duration extended, Brother-] our nalists of Bengal, you 
have the added misfortune of being subject to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of last year. In other provinces, we enjoy tho dubious blessing of provincial 

Special Powers Acts. They are to expire this year, but the air is thick with ugly 

rumours that their duration is to bo extended— I do not know for how long— possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming ‘‘reforms’. I have studied every one of these 
Acts with the care which a publicist affected bv them is bound to bestow on their 
provisions, and I have no hesitation in condemning all of them as unworthy of the 
British Government which professedly believes in a free press and as highly detri- 
mental to tho safety, the freedom and the growth of the press. I will not here 
attempt a detailed examination of the provisions of these various Acts. This 
has been done times irithout number in the columns of our respective 

papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies. In large 

part, the Act of 1931 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
ilie latter was subjected to able and informed criticism by tlie late Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar in the comprehensive address he delivered as President of our last Conference 
at Bombay. There has never been an adequate answer to the many and serious criti- 
cisms of some of the atrocious provisions of these laws. I am not surprised. There 
can be no answer. In a word, Indian jouinalists are apparently regarded as 
enemies of the State and anything is good enough for them while nothing is too bad. 
It is significant— and humiliating— that newspaper publications are reported upon by 
the Criminal Intelligence Department. If all of us are not actual criminals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in our breasts and tlierefore we 
must he carefully watched as potential criminals ! Tho Anglo-Indian press, conscious 
of its safety due to its policy, affects great surprise at our complaints against the 
press laws and asks in wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papers are not 
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the final answer to their own complaint. They are not. pur critics ignore the disSllc- 
tiou between right and sulferance. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, Welland good. But the moment 
they change their mind for reasons best known to themselves, what happens ? That 
they have so changed their mind from time to time, is a matter of recent history still 
too fresh in the public mind, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement. Many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when thev were seized by panic 
and acted as if everyone wlio was not with them was against them. Whore were our 
friends of the Anglo'-Tridian press then V They did not then admit the justness of our 
criticisms but turned upon us as if to say tliat wo wore suHoring just retribution for 
sins. It is a familiar plea of the apologists of repressive laws, who include both the 
beneficod and the unbeneficed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear tliem. Ladihs and gentlemen, this is the shibboleth of 
reaction. Burke answered it for all time when lie {jointed out as no one else could do, 
tliat it is no excuse for a bad law that it will bo employed witli discrimination, that 
very sparing use will be made of it on proved necessity, that it is intended more to 
be a salutary warning to {jorsous prone to err than to be a penal measure in every- 
day use. The vei'y cxisteiico of a bad law on the statute book is demoralising both to 
the possessoi's and' the victims of authority. It tempts tlie former to seek short-cuts 
to easy fylministration, it is a{)t to make cowards and hypocrites of tho latter.^ In 
India, without responsible government and with fremiont occasions of conflict -of view- 
point and of interest between a niliii^: authority bedouging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals (ioncerned for the wellbeing and advancement 
of their Motherland, the misebiof of such objectionable laws is easily greater than in 
lands more forUmafely situated. This is not untested theory, it is a statement of facts 
proved by experience sad and long. 

A question wliicli 1 have often {)ut to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, whore is the necessity of any special coercive legis- 
lation when there is on the statute book sec. 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 
You \vill permit me to set it out m extenso. 

“Whenever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency magistrate or 
magistrate of tJie first class specially empowered by the local Government in this be- 
half, has information tliat there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
within or without such limits either orally or in writing, or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminatos or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets the dissemi- 
nation of — 

(a) any seditious matter, that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under Section 124- A of the Indian Penal Code, or 

(b) any matter the publication of which is punishable under Sec. 153-A of the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) any matter concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de- 
famation under tho Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in his 0 {)inion there is sufficient ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner heieinafter {jrovidccl require such person to show cause why he should not be 
ordered to execute a bond with or without sureties, for his good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix. 

“No proceedings shall he taken under this section against tho editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any publication registered under and edited, printed and pub- 
lished in conformity with tho rules laid down in the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained in such publication except by the 
order, or under the authority of the Governor-General-in-Cfouncil or the Local Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Goveruor-Geueral-in-Council in this behalf.’’ 

What is it, I seriously wish to know', which any Government desirous bona fide 
of preventing tlie press from becoming criminal hut not of siqipressing legitimate free- 
dom. cannot achieve by the application of this section V When objections were raised 
to the insertion of this section in the Criminal Procedure Code in 1898, the Govern- 
ment’s answer was that regular proceedings under sec. 124-A of the Indian Penal 
Code were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec. 108, Cr. P. C. were eminently desirable in the puolio 
interest. Under the influence of the panic caused by tho occurrences in the Deccan 
in the summer of 1897, the Government of India proceeded at one and the same time 
to widen the language of sec. 124-A and insert sec. 152- A in the Indian Penal 
Code, to insert sec. 108 in the Criminal Procedure Code, and to give power to 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected contained matter obnoxious 
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■to Section 124-A or 153-A, •!. P. C. A nation-wide protest was made against 
this tri|>le measare of coercion and this protest was voiced by such men as the then 
Maharaja of Darbhanga— Sir Lakshmeshwar Singh Bahadur of honoured memory — and 
Mr. W. C. Bonner joe. As usual the protest went unhoodod, tlie Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by the choice saying that ho did not 
cai'e a brass button what Indian critics thought of the legislation. I had an oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the highest officers in the land what end 

they had in view could not be acliieved by the entorcement of Section 108 and 
why they wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance of that year. The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should bo stated categorically where, when and how 
the alleged inadequacy became manifest. On my part I undertook to show that 
except m one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 
interference from liigher tribunals. The one exception was tlie case of Mr. Tilak, 
who, asked by a magistrate to give security under tlie said section, won in the High 
Court which set aside the proceedings of the magistrate. During the many years 
that that section has been in operation, one or two more editors might liave escaped 
unhurt by proceedings initiated by Government, but T am certain that in the over- 
whelming majority of cases the Government have had their way to their entire satis- 
faction. And yet" they are not satisfied. Why ? The only reason tliat I can think 
of is that the proceedings under that section are judicial— albert the judicial aiitliority 
is an executive magistrate, an officer subordinate to tho Government, one whoso 
prospects in service depend upon the goodwill of tho Government. But tlie accused is 
there given an opportunity of showing cause and of vindicating his innocence. If he 
has tho means and tho will, ho has tho further opportunity of taking his case in 
revision to the High Court. This evidently has proved too much for the Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion to the reign of Jaw. Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto that the Government of India were against lawyers because they were 
against law. This was said by a Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor. The 
fact unfortunately is— or so, at all events, it appears to be— that tho Government of 
India, inured by 'long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon- 
trolled masters and as far as possible not to be checked by an independent judiciary. 
I regret that certain movements and activities— in particular the reiireliensible 
terrorist movement— have given to the Government an excuse of wliich they have 
not been slow or unwilling to take full advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a whole. I for one 
shall always find it difficult to believe wholly in the seriousness of the Government’s 
professions that they do not want to discourage legitimate criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive the emergency powers Acts side by side with Boction 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code. ^Emergency’ is defined in the dictionary as ‘sudden 
occasion’, ‘unexpected’, -casualty’, ‘unforeseen occurrence’, ‘an event or combination 
of circumstancos calling for immediate action’, ‘pressing necessity.’ But our Govern- 
ment in the exuberance of their executive zeal have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of terms mid have on the statute-book emergency Acts 
sans name, which have been in operation for years and which, if rumour is to be 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer. Tliero was once a Viceroy who had 
told the Convocation of the University of Calcutta that he looked forward to tho 
day when public opinion would be in India, as it was in England; tlie irreristible and 
unresisted master of the Government, But, ladies and gentlemen, Lord Ripon among 
Viceroys was the one swallow that did not make a summer. Fifty-one years after 
tho departure from these shores of Ripou tho Righteous, we are still waiting for the 
advent of another such Viceroy. 

As if all that the executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, unlucky editors and publishers, are confronted by anothk’ 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for contempt of court, I am certain, that I speak for every one of 
you, fellow-journalists, for those present here as well as those who are not, that no 
single one of us is even remotely desirous of lowering by our writings the dignity 
and authority of a single court of justice, much less of the highest courts in the lanii 
to which we look up to protect the liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State. If we sometimes err we do so as the rest of humanity does, not excepting 
I fear, the courts themselves. When we do make mistakes, we do not claim immu- 
nity from punishment But let us be tried in the ^usual manner and not by the 
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exercise of summary jurisdiction. This is undoubtedly appropriate to cases of attempts 
to interfere with the course of justice and even to criticisms which would have 
that effect But I venture to think that the power inherent in High Courts to pro- 
ceed by summary trial ought not to be employed in cases described as contempt by 
scandalisation. Ladies and gentlemen, in saying this I do not forget that I am a mere 
layman, and must therefore speak with reserve. But I am emboldened to put forward 
my view, as I have on my siae no less an authority than Mr. Justice Manraatha Nath 
Mukerji, whose comprehensive judgment delivered a few months ago I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration. In view of the 
refusal both by the Higli Courts iu India and by the Judical Committee of the 
Privy Council, of leave to appeal on the ground that the High Courts have exclusive 
jurisdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act. If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
press in India may, within the limits allowed by tho-very* illiberal press laws of India, 
criticise the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and the Governors, 
it cannot, without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them. 

1 have already mentioned the deplorable conditions iu ludiau States where there is 
no free press worthy of mention, if there are exceptions, they are few and far bet- 
ween and but serve to prove the rule. Broadly speaking, the only independent criti- 
cism of tlie affairs of States is criticism offerea by the press of British India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme inlluenco to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Princes against criticism 
by papers in British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res- 
ponsible but representative government and denied the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot make full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of the Princes’ Protection 
Act. In the discussions on this piece of legislation iu the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towards the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against them was required. In the coming all-India federation no rights of 
citizenship are going to be conferred upon the subjects of the States. Through their 
nominated representatives in the Federal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence the course of affairs in British India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted. There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere. And it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects of States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism with a view, not to injure the States or the 
Princes, but to serve them and their subjects in an elighteiied manner and with 
disinterested motives. Let it be said in fairness to tho Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions in the Legislative Assembly that it was in response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on the statute-book. It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Government of India to protect a 
absolutism. Let it not be over-looked that it was only in lucid intervals which 
are neither many nor of long dui’ation, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 

Now, fellow-journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern. I have spoken of the enormous difficulties by which we are confronted 
in the daily discharge of our duties. In the face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is our obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press may 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts as on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled interests. By the side of the press of England and America 
we are nowhere. While our numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com- 
parison with the Anglo-Indian press. The latter has the support of wealthy commer- 
ciaJ corporations and of tlie Government which is in the hands of its own country- 
men. It is up to 1 ^, after so many years of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond our control by tho strength of our internal organiza- 
tion, 1 fear I utter a common-place when I say that such organization is more an 
aspriation of the future than a fact of the present. In saying this I hope I sh^l not 
be understood to be lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in the last few years 
by the Indian Journalists^ Association of the city, which has striven to do its best 
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in the service of the press oi In^lia. But it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably claim. The 
main difficulty is that we live in a country of almost impossible distances, and 
frequent committee meetings are for tlie reason very difficult. But it is essential 
we should do our best to overcome this and ^ cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the progress 
of the country, but placed in an extraordinarily difficult position. Not only have we 
to adopt measures of defence against repressive legislation and its rigorous administra- 
tion but we have to strengthen the financial position of the Indian press. Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub- 
ordinated to the nnauoial interests of the proprietor but a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vicissitudes of fortune and able to serve the nation effectively at 
all times. The attitude of the Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the rates for press telegrams by over 15 per cent. Secondly, witliout any 
demand from any section of the public of the priority accorded to ordinary press 
over private telegrams has been abolished. The telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There are frequent complaints that press employees are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of security of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable hours of work. On 
the side of employers there are complaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowledge arc not easily available for engagement on the staffs of newspapers. 
While sufficiently high preliminary qualifications are required of members of other 
professions, there are no institutions for the training of journalists and no minimum 
qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment as sub editors and reporters. It is 
not always realized that not every stenotypist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment as a sub-editor. Last 
year in Calcutta an attempt was made in this behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
for the institution of courses in journalism in the University of Calcutta. 1 do not 
know what progress has been made with it. I hope it will be found possible to 
introduce in at least some of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with but more or less similar to those which have been in force for a 
number of years in the London School of Economics. Ultimately it is true, the best 
school of journalism is the office of a daily newspaper. Nonetheless, a certain amount 
of preliminary training of prospective journalists should bo very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the conduct of our big newspapers. 

In England there are institutions with largo funds at their command for the benefit 
of newspaper press employees. In India persons who are so imprudent as to become 
iournalists are seldom free from anxiety for the wives and children they will leave 
behind them. I fear that in very few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the benefit of their employees. Worst of all, it has just come to my notice that there 
are not wanting a few, I sincerely hope they are a very few, seemingly big news- 
papers whichj taking advantage of the unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselves with the aid of a subordinate start made up mostly of apprentices paia 
nominal wages. It may be that they are not well off financially but this practice, if 
unfortunately it does exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condemned. 

Fellow- journalists, all these considerations point unerringly to one conclusion. It is 
that we must put our house in order. We must strengthen the Indian Journalists’ 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation. It should liave 
a strong and representative executive with authority to act in important matters 
in the name of the Association— to meet attacks from outside as well as to perfect 
the organization of the newspaper press of India. Minor differences of opinion 
on political or other issues ought not to bo allowed to affect our common loyalty 
to an institution which has a right to our allegiance and our service. It is our 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many handicaps the Indian press has deve- 
loped and expanded so remarkably in the last two generations. But to rest on our oars 
is two invite disaster for the future. ‘Contentment spells decay.’ The employers and 
the employed, newspapers and -news agencies, all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, more distinguished, more 
prosperous, more powerful for good. 

In all this, however, we may be circumstanced, by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon us or adversity may depress us, let us pray to 
God that we may never allow ourselves to be tempted to yield to weakness, to think 
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of self more than of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory of our 
noble heritage. I need not recall to you or to the GoTernSnent Milton’s classic piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, with your permission, quote from a great speech 
on ‘The Press of the Empire.’ Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on June 5, 1909, Lord Rosebery said : 

“We have had conferences before— many of them conferences of great 
importance— at which the Prime Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Empire. It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that ‘l hold that this is more important 
still. 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Ministers and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may be when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transcient 

bodies while good newspapers are or should be eternal ; and the power of a great 

newspaper, with the double function of gniding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an influence, is immeasurably greater tnan that 
of any statesman can be.” 

It is impossible for a man like me to improve upon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as “the Orator of the Empire.” Such being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow-journalists, can do no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our journalistic lives in accord- 
ance with the precept of John Bright.— Be Just and Fear Not. 


SECOND DAY-RESOLUTIONS-18th. AUGUST 1935 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of ! resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper propiiotors all over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian States’ Protection Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mainten- 
ance of the Press Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate* abolition of Press 
censorship. 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting anti-Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Government’s competition with newspapers in securing advertisements 
for the Government and semi-Government publications. 

An official resolution which evoked much discussion and whicli was eventually re- 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities. 
After passing a comprehensive resolution about the welfare of working journalists, 
recommending recruitment to staff of different newspapers from the register of 
unemployed journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, the Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated to the 
All-India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, which was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

The next session of the Conference was decided to be held at Lahore. 



The All India Medical Conference 

The twelfth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpur on 
the 26th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. U. Rama Rao who criticised 
the constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research in India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of medicine. The following are extracts from the address 

There is no subject more engrossing the attention of the Medical Profession in 
India at the present time than the Indian Medical Council. A Medical Council for 
India has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now in full swing. 
But this is not the Council you and I have had in view. This Council is only an 
apology for a Council — a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
tiny plaything of the British Medical Council It will be a twice-told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council in detail. 

The present Indian Medical Council is not what the nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Act and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the present Assembly may not be able to help us, 
for, though we have a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller, possessing some strength and power, it has not got sufficient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms. At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work. AVe must, therefore, await better times. Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse. AVe have been given Swaraj for India, 
that is, at least, what the Britisher now boasts of. Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Medicine ? AVhether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to bo “to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost.” 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform. There are two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who have been placed under ban for over five years, have now begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B. M. C. The University degrees of Bombay, Mad- 
ras, C^cutta and Lucknow have since been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will come to bo recognised in the course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is beyond description. At present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L. M. P.’s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England to take up a continuous course for at least two 
years. So long as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a qualifi- 
cation which is registerable in the United Kingdom unless they ai’e prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning. 

Now, there is only one course open for us, if wo should aim at the ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this The minimum preliminary educational qualification must be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physics, tffiemistry and Biology of the Intermidiate grade, connected by a 
Board of examiners appointed by the Government. The selection of students 
should be made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should bo * established 
in the capital of each province and the course should be of five years duration, the 
curriculum, instruction and examination being the same as for the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies in capital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Hospit^s attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium. The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con- 
sist of about 30 members chosen from the pick of the medical profesion in each 
province, the non-official element preponderating. The colleges will conduct exanoina- 
tions and award diplomas. There may ne three diplomas, the Fellowship (F. C. P. S.). 
Membership (M. C. P. S.) and Licentiateship (L. C. P. & S.). Graduates of the 
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medical colleges should be allowed to appear for the F. C. P. S. examination, the 
highest qualification of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. This will level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qualification should be made register- 
able both in India and England. 

Closely allied to Medicd education is Medical Research. Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance demands. 
Medical Research here is often associated wdth the I. M. S. fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result. The right place for me- 
ctical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, Dehraaiin, ‘Or Conoor. 
Nor can researches done in London be imported to Delhi. Our Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topical sun amidst the sick and suffering. 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Government. The best Indian Medical talents are 
allowed to rot in Government Hospitals or eke out a scanty living by private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it. For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must bo admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal in shedding the lustre of Western 
Medical Science in India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military service, 
it has practically remained a Civil medical one all these years. Between 400 and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for whom nearly 278 
Civil posts are reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of Inclia and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in the country. Other executive appointments are also held by 
them, such as Superintendents of jails and mental hospitals. Such combination of 
civil and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the civil population to the 
requirements of* the military, saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world. 

Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ci vil medical service from 
the Military and the grotesqueness of a doctor goiug to see a patient with a sword in 
one hand and a stethescope in the other, had attracted the attention of the Government 
of India, as far back as the year 1879. But this anomaly has not been removed oven 
in the new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with us permanently 
until at least another stage in the advancement of Self-Government has been reached. 
God knows when this is going to be. So, we must mtike the best of a bad bargain. Tho 

Indian Medical Council too, must urge, after four years, for a registerable qualification 

in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Service. This qualification must include 
proficiency in Tropical Medicine. 

Women of India have now come to the forefront in all walks of life. They find the 
Medical field no less alluring and attractive than the educational, which they first en- 
tered. A number of women graduates and Licentiates in Medicine are being turned 

out by Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, year after year. They too 

suffer like their brethren, in the struggle for existence. The Government of India 
have recently organised tho AVomen Medical Service. This service is recruited in 
India. It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of tliem 50 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor. More women, specially Indian, 
must be recruited for this service. 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the Women Medical Service 
from public revenues. So, tho appointment should be made by an independent body 
like the Public Service Commission. The proposed contract that members of the 
Women Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
if they marry within four years after returning from England, should be abolished. It 
affects a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would be prepai*ed to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Sur- 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and the Sub- Assistant Surgeons. The Civil Surgeons are 
promoted from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons wno are seniors. These men 
though given independent charge of hospitals are given subordinate position when an 
I. M. S. officer is posted to tho hospital, though he nappens to be the latest recruit. 
The other two grades are kept separate and water-tight and whatever the length of 
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sarvioe and whatever the reputation of the Sub- Assistant Surgeon, he cannot 
enter the Assistant Surgeon’s cadre, except in rare cases where he happens to be in 
the ^ood books of the head of the Medical Department. I would suggest that a 
Provincial civil medical cadre be formed and that promotions* be made from Sub- Assistant 
Surgeon’s cadre, on grounds of merit and efficiency, until both these classes get 
merged up. I would oven go to the length of suggesting that a competitive exami- 
nation be held to which Licentiates and Graduates bo admitted, to fill up vacancies 
in Assistant Surgeon’s grade and those who come out successful be promoted to that 
grade, not as a matter of grace but as a matter of right. 

Most of us here belong to this category. The independent Medical Practitioners 
depend entirely on private medical practice for their livelihood and they have to 

carry on this against what may be called '•State- Aided Competition’, it is really 

hard for a Private Medical Practitioner to compete with medical men subsidized by 
Government. The independent medical practitioner has another more formidable 
opponent in the person of the Hakim or Vaidyan. The profession is overcrowded 

and acute unemployment is now staring them in their faces. 

The Rural Medical Practitioners are quasi-independent medical men who now 
flourish ill the Madras Presidency. If the honorary scheme was intended 
to relievo intellectual^ bankruptcy among the Profession, the rural schorao was 
intended to relieve financial bankruptcy. Under this, the medical practitioners 

are given an annual subsidy of Ks. GOOO, half of which will have to bo 
expended on rout, ward- boy, sweeper and the like, and Rs. 400 for 
medicines, which is no doubt inadequate. They must locate their practice in village 
parts, treat the necessitous poor free and receive fees from the rich. A midwife is 
also attached to these rural jiractitioners have been placed under the control of Local 
Boards. In course of time, they got themselves mixed up in local politics and were 
perforce obliged to take sides in local board elections and the like with tho result 
that they had become tho victims of persecution by one party or tho other. But 
these men are made of sterner stuff. They formed* themselves into an Association, 
held annual conferences, waited in deputations to the Minister and the Surgeon- 
General, got their grievances redressed and thus firmly secured their positions. They 
are better off now. This rural scheme has recently been introduced in Canada in 
1930 and tho rural practitioners there are called community doctors. These men are 
handsomely paid about Ks. 4,500 per annum as subsidy. I quote below the relevant 
portion of that scheme \ — “Of the 866,700 _ people who live in Saskatchewan, Canada, 
over three quarters reside in rural districts. Many of these are separately settled 
and in these thinly populated areas, it is often impracticable for a doctor to establish 
himself. To cope with this condition, the provincial legislature during the session of 
1928-29 passed two measures which constitute something new in Government admi- 
nistration. Tho first measure provides that the Council of every Municipality shall 
bo empowered to make a grant to a medical practitioner to induce him to reside and 
practice his profession in that Municipality and in consideration of such residence 
and practice a grant of money upto 1,500 dollars (£300) shall be paid to him.” I 
wish this scheme is extended to other parts of India and modified according to 
provincial needs. 

^ There is no country in the world wliore medical relief is so poor as ^in India. It 
IS a well-known fact that the Aryans of Ancient India exhibited their skill and 
genius in all the departments of medicine and although tho vicissitudes of foreign 
conquest and a number of other factors, coupled with tho witlidrawal of State-aid, 
interfered to break tho continuity and turn tho scale of progress back, records still 
exist in plenty to demonstrate that the Hindus of old possessed a good knowledge of 
the human frame, of the ills that the flesh is heir to and the methods to bo adopted 
to remove them. Tho Aryan system of medicine is known as tho Ayurvedic. After 
the Muslim conquest of Indi;i, me Unani system began to flourish in this country 
and had tlie support of the State. There is also another system named the Siddha 
which is the Tamil system and which is largely in vogue in South India. These 
three systems, though greatly deteriorated, had and still have large public support. 
They carter to the needs of nine-tenths of tho population of tliis country. It was 
tliought highly desirable in the interest of the people that tliese systems should be 
placed on scientific basis. The Madras Legislative Council began to put pressure on 
the Government. A Committee was appointed of which I was a member, to investi- 
gate and submit a report. As a result, the Government Indian Medical School was 
established in Madras in 1925 with a big hospital attached to it. Similar agitation 
was also set up in other narts of India. I understand two Ayurvedic Colleges and an 
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Unani College have also been established in Northern Irfdia. The Indian Medical 
School in Madras is being well-condncted and instruction is imparted in all the three 
systems, Ayurvedic, Siddha and Unani. 

India’s position is unique in this regard. Instead of utilizing the drugs found with- 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the empty bottles of her Pharmacies. Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929, we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, excluding 
chemicals and narcotics, increased from 73 lakhs in 1909 to 202.12 lakhs in 1929, 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from 15.5 lakhs to 
41.6 lakhs during the same period. Thus the trade balance in favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was IGl.G lakhs. On the basis of the average struck out 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can be put down at 20o 
lakhs. Thus India is the loser by Rs. 2 crores annually in the drug trade. The Gov- 
ernment of India ought to have long ago established Chemical Laboratories in im- 
portant centres in this country, where the tinctures and other medicines can bo prepared 
out of the drugs collected first-hand in the country. 

In the year 1927, the Council of State passed a resolution in the following ternas - 
‘‘This Council recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council to urge all Provincial 
Governnients to take such steps as may be possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drugs and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs”. 

To give effect to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt.-Col. Chopra an Chairman. But the terms of reference precluded the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report of Col. 
Chopra was practically shelved until recently it was unearthed by the Council of 
8tato by another resolution. The Government of India have now come forward with 
their f)roposal to establish a Bio-Chemical Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
Provincial Govornmonts to follow suit. A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the purity of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up. 

There is again another economic aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider. That is the dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies^ which have spelt 
economic ruin on our land and have caused indescribable harm to the people. The 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to be imported which does not disclose its formula on the label. Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines, whose formula has not been disclosed. A 
great deal of pi'opaganda is necessary to impress on the people the harm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases. Mahatmaji’s Village 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent ancl proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop the flight of nearly half a croro of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in the matter of supply of drugs and medicines, there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil. The medical stores are military stores ; they get the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals. They charge 20 per cent extra 
as departmental charges. But when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities, a further levy of 20 per cent is made. Thus, when the medicine reaches 
the rural population, its" original cost is raised by 40 per cent. I raised this question 
in the Council of State in 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direct from any approved vendor. Though 
the Government promised to do something in the matter^ I understand the same old 
system still continues. 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and the time 
has now arrived for taking up this question in right earnest. The various formulae 
given in the British, U. S. A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient labora- 
tory test and trial in our own country, be adopted with advantage and included in 
the" Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dized and such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 
in its fold. 

AVe, medical men, have got to shoulder greater responsibility in promoting public 
health and social well-being than we have hitherto done. In private practice, we must 
not fail to impress on the patients the benefits of fresh air, pure water, nutritious 
food, good exercise, sound sleep and a host of other things which are indispensable, 
not only to cure them of their maladies but also to prevent them from contracting 
fresh ailments. That way lies our success in our profession. We must undertake 
health propaganda work and do our little bit towards prevention of diseases. In 
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rural parts, there is very great opportunity for social uplp. The Rural Medical Prac- 
St[one?rif he is so minded, can heep the few villages under his control in a perfectly 

^'“T^^ppxt'thtas that we would like to impress is the necessity for greater co-opera- 
tion between thfmeihcaTprltitioner and th'o State. Medical men should enlarge the 

namw purpose of directing their almost exclusive attention to morbid conditions and 
Sfe remedy of such conditions by drugs to the preventive aspect of medicine. 

A froe and effective means of preventive medicine is the institution of a National 
Health Insurance scheme. This is a co-operative orpnisation between insured 
persons the friendly societies, the medical profession and the (.overnineiit, especially 
designed for “insufance against loss of health, and the prevention and cure o sick- 
ness^’ In England it is controlled by medical and lay oo-operation. 16,CXX) doctors 
fverv'nearlv 70 per cent) of the medical practitioners m England and Wales have 
agreed to aW their right, under the Act to give preventive and curative advice 
and treatment to sixteen million insured people. The doctor is paid for e^h person 
on his panel wliethor ho becomes a patient or not ; the patient lias a froe choice 
of his doctor, and may come at the very beginning of his sickness undeterred by any 
Question of fee The doctor’s duty is to diagnose and treat the illness and to estimate 
the resultant incapacity. There is no doubt bound to be some complaint in such a 
vast scheme, but taken as a whole this scheme has provided medical relief and 
service for half the adult popirlation of England. 

A word about the Indian Medical Association and its activities and I am done. 
The Association has got though short, -yet, a creditable record behind it. Tliq object 
of the Association are (1) to secure tlio promotion and advancement of Medicine and 
allied Sciences, (2) maintain the honour, dignity and interests of the medical pro- 
fession and (3) secure the co-operation between the members thereof. The first of 
these objects is being fulfilled by the publication of the montlily journal called ‘‘The 
Journal of tlie Indian Medical Association” and the reading of scientific papers and 
discussion of scientific topics in annual conferences such as this. The second obiect 
has been amply fulfilled by the noble and strenuous part the Association played in 
the battle witli the British Medical Council and the ultimate establishment of the 
Indian Medical Council. If the Indian Medical Council is not to our liking, it is not 
the fault of the Association. “Even a worm can turn” is no idle saying and the 
Indian Medical Association has sufficiently demonstrated its truth to the British 
Medical Council. This is no mean achievement. But the light is not yet over. There 
are many more things to be done before we can maintain our honour and dignity 
and safeguard our interests. To attain this end, unity is essential. Every member of 
the medical profession in India should be a member of the Indian Medical Associa- 
tion. The Association has thrown open its doors even to TJeentiates. It is high 
time, therefore, for the All-India Medical Licentiates’ Association to be incorporated 
with the Indian Medical Association. A beginning may be made by holding the 
Annual Conferences of both the Associations at the same time and at the same place 
and having a common meeting for IScientilic discussions. 



All India Women’s Conference 


10th- Sesuon — Trivandrum — 28th< Dec- 1935 to 2nd- Jan- 1936 

Surveying the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the re- 
•moval of their disabilities at the tenth session of the All-India Women’s Conference 
held at Trivandrum on the 28th. December 1935, Her Highness Maharani Sethu 
Farhathi Bai of Travancoro stressed that the fimdamontal problem of women was not 
political nor even social but economic. The solution of their problems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for them in ^marriage and out of it economic independence. 
To achieve this end was the work before the Conference. 

The Welcome Address 

Mrs. Madhaviamma Kunjan Pillai^ Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in the 
course of her address said : 

During the nine years of its progressive existence tlie All-India AVomen’s Con- 
ference held all its sessions in British India only. AVo in Travancore feel gratified 
thatjjit has been our privilege to invite the Conference to meet for the first time in 
an Indian State, and we hope that the holding of the Conference in Travancore will 
dispel the imaginary barriers which superficial observers conjure up iu the path of 
our steady endeavour towards national solidarity. 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of liill and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a continuous civilisation. Here is a land 
in which women have always been regarded with respect. The resolutions passed 
at the All-India Women’s Conference in previous years emphasise tho necessity of 
effecting such changes in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in otliers parts of India endurable. But liere in Malabar the woman has 
from time immemorial been invested witli independent rights of property and a 
well-recognised social status. She forms the stock of' descent in Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate. If 
in the days of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them playing a prominent part in the various departments 
of public usefulness. 

Travancore and Cochin are the best educated areas in tho wliolo of India. In Travan- 
core the foundations of modern education were laid broad and deep by a woman, Her 
Highness Rani Gouri Parbati Bai^ who so early as in 1817 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there migiit be no luko-warm- 
ness in the spread of enlightenment. By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants. The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov- 
ernment and various private agencies. During the last ten years there has been an 
average annual iincrease of nearly ten thousand, and a total increase of over 63 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction. The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travancore is 16.8 while it is only 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown in Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedans and the Nambudiri Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare. According to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the age of five and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are ins- 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to have child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sarda Act. A lady member of the local Legislature has 
now secured permission to introduce the necessary legislation on the subject. 

The women’s cause is making rapid strides in >Travancore. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture. Men of light and leading in 
Travancore have recognised by deed as well as by word 

that the women’s cause is men’s and that tliey rise or fall together. The 

women of Travancore have made progress in several directions and yet 
here also wo are face to face with many problems which are more or less common 
to the whole of India. Our system of education is materialistic in its tendency and 
has no tinge of any religious instruction which is essential for the training of useful 
citizens. Nor does this education provide sufficient opportunity or convenience to 
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our girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements: The kind of education 
they now receive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
ment. The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse. The economic condition of the people and their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration. Child marriage, the 
dowry system ana the prohibition of widow re-marriage, though unknown among 
some communities in Travancore, are prevalent among others. Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to quell them. These are some of the problems' staring us in the face here in 
Travancore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them. India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
we see in the horizon glimmerings of an All-India Federation. But there must be 
a federation of hearts if political federation should ever become possible in spirit 
apart from names and forms. 

This conferonoe envisages a great future for our country. Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering. AVomen from far 
and near have come here in large numbers impelled by a high sense of duty. The 
same enthusiasm is seen among the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in this mission of self-improvement. It is our good fortune that Her llighnoss 
Maharani Setu Parvati Bai who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference. Her 
Highness’ extensive travels in India and in Europe liave enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a richer, larger and fuller national life. AVe are deeply grate- 
ful to Your Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here. 

The Presidential Address 

Her Highness Maharani Seihu Parvathi Bai then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said : 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise tho value of women’s work in 
every well-ordered State. The methods of this Conference lie in persuading and 
justifying ; the goal of the Conference must be to create absolute equality of oj^or- 
tunitibs and position as between the two sexes in all branches of activity. Witli 
this feeling, and convinced as I am of the importance of this gathering, I approach 
my task as President of this year’s session of the All-India AA^omen’s Conference with 
mixed feelings. The first, in which 1 am sure you wdll all share, is regret for the 
unavoidable absence of tho original President-Designate, Her Highness the Yuvarani 
of Mysore, wffiose absence we all feel very keenly, and not the less becauss she 
represents a State and a Royal House, which have been amongst the pioneers of 
women’s education and uplift in our country. I am also acutely conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility. At tho same time, I am very 
thankful to those who have, by inviting me to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence in rae—a confidence which I am siu'e is much less a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in this land. This is the first Conference held in an Indian State and it 
cannot be desired that it is among States that the biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across tlie ghauts the name of ‘‘Penmalayalam” or “AA^omen’s Malayalam.” 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment. Our law^s and social customs based 
on the matriarchal system followed by us for millennia have given to w^omen a cons- 
picuous place in our polity. The woman is here recognised as the head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her. No restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life aud cultural grow^th have 
hampered our sex. Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individuality on the chronicles of their country, but iu tho hue arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well as property rights is to-day an established fact. Co- 
education iu primary institutions and in the higher classes and forms iu many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travancore ; and girls and women have so fuliy taken 
advantage of the educational facilities that it has been found possible, without intef- 
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fering with the number of admissions, to levy full rates of fees from girl students in 
colleges and three>fourth rates in schools. There is practically one literate woman to 
every two literate males and women are now applying freely for admission to various 
services and other avenues of employment. They are also aiive to their wider cmo 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that in co-operative societies, the 
her of women members is 28,000, a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
We are thus, in the main, unaffected by many problems which engross the att^tion 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India. We have abolished Deya- 
dasi service in our temples and such problems as the purdah, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sarda Act and to the laws relating to the trafnc in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in Travan- 

core. ^ u I t 

With the utmost pleasure I welcome in our midst representatives from all parts oi 
India and many well-known friends from abroad. Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this country and I am proud to say that not only in the material 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, wo have given and received freely. It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputation and that you 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

It is a matter of profound gratification that the history of women’s movement m 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by those violent struggles which were tlie precursors of reform elsewhere. 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous of interfering with 
what was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
ment of women and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each Iro- 
vince to bo settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of ernment 
women, some of wliom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry of 
our countrymen, which we must ungrudgingly recognisoj practically 
removed all political restrictions on account of sex ; and even before England took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the sexes in politics and in various profes- 
sions, the battle had been won in India. Further, the adinission of wom^ into the 
legal and other professions was never attended with any difficulty here. To say this 
is, however, not lo underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the work ahead of 
us. In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property. 
Even though some of the old law-givers were fairly liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and in Bengal and Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
point, later authorities and the growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated in unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment of the peace of many families. It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently in England it was impossible for a woman to hold property 
in her own right or to recover money from debtor or even to buy things for house- 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband. Fortunately these legm ano- 
m^ies have found a place m the dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to 
irrespective of sex and according to the nearness of natural relationship and the 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation of property have still to be recoginsed 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn oliildren 
must become obsolete. Fortunately, in Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrine 
lately resuscitated in Germany and Italy that her main or sole functioa was to be a 
mother. With regard to marri^e amongst most of tlie communities in this part of 
India, equality, freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken for granted, 
although quite recently there has arisen a curious tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Vedic times, marriage was taken to be 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Varnasankara or 
the confusion of races, a fear which even now has re-assertecl itself violently in such 
widely differing countries as Germany, South Africa and the United States was res- 
ponsible for many changes in this system including child marriage, the parda system 
and the perpetual tuteJi^e of women. Notwithstanding the efforts of pioneere, like 
Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar, the prejudices of ages are dyinc very slowly Md 
much work is necessary before a wise reconciliation oi the old and new ideals takes 
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Closely connected with tfie topic of marriage is that of child widowhood. It must 
be admitted that, quite irespeotive of the fundamental question of eugenics and with- 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revelation, there must be something 
radically wrong in a system which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every 10,000 between the ages of 1 and 5 and 45 for every 10,000 bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10. No scriptures can have sanctioned or encouraged such a 
state of things and one of the welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly in favour of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows. 

It is observble that though under the Mahomedan law the proprietary and marital 
relations of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women has 
led to serious difficulties, which have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many regions, tlie strictness of purdah is regarded as proportionate to the status of 
the lamiW, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

This Conference wliich started nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 
presentative body of the women in India and it has contributed in no small measure 
to the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders. It has helped 
to arouse the social conscience in many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment. One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrumental in starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of which have been utilised amongst other things, for establishing and main- 
taining the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, for home science, the training of teachers and 
psychological research. The Conference played an important part in the establishment 
of the claim of women to the franchise in British India. It has worked for the ade- 

? iuate education of future mothers, for medical inspection in schools and factories and 
or the removal of many social and legal disabilities. A glance at the summary of the 
important resolutions passed in previous sessions would prove that a weIl-consid(3red 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Conference has set before itself the important task of rousing publio 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
01 allowing immature girls to become wives and mothers. A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved in the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and the propagation of public health programmes, in which women 
are vitally interested. 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new- 
thought and a new life and the ideal of self-reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter for sincere gratification that practically all the women’s or- 
ganisations in the country have taken a unanimous stand against communal and pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a time when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst 
men. In truth, it may be asserted that one of the biggest successes of the con- 
ference lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and wo can well 
claim that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
which has been a disquieting feature of public life in India. The attitude of the 
women’s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain a complete understanding and the co-operation 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Our work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion. 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women’s contribution to the national cause. 
Work had to be done and women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of tho cause, Mr. Asquith, speaking 
about Edith Cavell, declared in October 1915, “There are tlionsands of such women, 
but a year ago, we did not know it.” By 1918, the political disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold public and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to be recognised. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures for which women’s societies had been working unsuccessfully for years, 
such as the Nurses’ Registration Bill and an amended Midwives’ Bill were taken up 
as Government measures and passed through all their stages without difficulty. 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
in 1920 the Report of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglican church would be strengthened by making freer use of the spiritual 
gifts of women. It took 70 years of ceaseless propaganda for America to amend its 
constitution by providing that the rights of tne citizens of the United States shall 
not be denied or abridged on account of sex. It would, however, be correct to say 
that this great development for which groups of women had worked in many coun- 
tries took place mainly because of national crisis on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended. But it will be remembered that as soon as the women’s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were justified. Women very soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions. The Presidentship of the Botanical 
section of the British Association was awarded to a woman in 1918. In 1920, the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Society was bestowed upon a woman. The 
Pai'liamentary work of woman has been recognised to be of indubitable value. 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the civil service of 
various countries. In the United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and 1,600 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-gonoral, provincial and 
central. 300 American cities employ Police women in duties relating to the welfare 
of w’omen and children and they do probation work and the supervision of dance 
halls and places of entertainment ana work in connection with the juvenile courts. 
In journalism and banking, they have played an important part. It was not many 
weeks ago that the award of the Noble Prize to Madame Jolliot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Cui’ie, demonstrated the capacities of women in the 
domain of recondite science. , , . n ttt ^ 

In spite of all these advances, it still remains true that even m the West there 
are many directions in which women’s progress is still limited. Fundamentally, the 
problem is not political or even social — it is economic. In the last resort, the solu- 
tion of women’s problems depends on seeming for them, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence. Freedom to work outside the home is one of the ideals 
which cannot be kept outside the range of discussion and decision as well as the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnership in the home. 

Thus, although the legal emancipation of women may have taken place in many 
countries, the full recognition and the securing of the individual position of women 
in domestic relationship are yet insecure because of the survival of the old doctrine 
of tutelage. It is a commonplace that woman’s cause is man’s and that men and women 
sink or swim together but experience has taught us that self-help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage ; and this Conference exists for implementing such methods. This is its 
legitimate function and its raison- d'etre. The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking ; may it be given to us to see the sunrise I 

Secretary’s Report 

The annual report of the Conferenen was then read by Mrs. S. C, AHuhherji, Honorary 
Organising Secretary, who pointed out that this was tlie first session held in an 

Indian State. . . -i x ci. i 

“Our Conference”, she said, “has been given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
which are the true interpreters of our ancient culture, tlie custodians of our civilisa- 
tions, the inmost shrines that guard and keep unsullied the spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that as a body of Indian women, our first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates these many years have added to practical 
and intellectual advancement of tlie Conference. We are profoundly aware of the 
honour that has been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
the most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharani 
for her gracious svmpathy and interest in our cause our sincerest tribute of thanks. 

Mrs. Mukherji * said that the activities of the Conference now extended from 
Abbotabad to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin on the 
other. It was striking to note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities in the advancement of the 
country and this surely was a sign that it would not be long before some of their 
efforts were crowned with success. The representative nature of the Conference made 
it one of great strength. As such, it had great potentialities. She added : “There 
can be no doubt that women’s first duty is to her home. But it is only by a 
ing of mental outlook and expansion of civic activities that women are able to fuip 
their obligations towards their home and be worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
sons and daughters. In so doing, let us not, however, deny the heritage of our past 
but let its noble traditions inspire of us, to work for greater and happpier future. 
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^ Mrs, Mukherji added th&t the Conference was not a feminist institution, agfgressively 
reiterating its rights. The sympatliy and oo-operation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets. 

Mrs. Mukherjj then referred to the work done during the year under different 
heads. They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr. B. Das to in- 
troduce a bill in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on lines 
suggested by the Conference, The Travancore durbar also had given permission for 
introduction of a similar bill. The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
ml bills introduced in provincial and central legislatures which sought to remove the 
legal disabilities of women. A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruction 
bub-Committee to initiate rural reconstruction worlc and it had been circulated to all 
constituencies. 

Mrs. Mukherji next examined the work done under (1) compulsory medical exami- 
nation, (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
^strain! Act, (5) legal disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruction, (8) 
Harnan work, (9) indigenous industries, (10) temperance, (11) traffic in women and 
cnilaren, (12) child welfare and other works done during the year. 

Regarding birth-control, the annual report said : ‘‘The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the suffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant mortali^ will leave no problem untouched, however controversial it may be. Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and early motherhood and in- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety to all those who 
were interested in the welfare of the country. That explains our interest in the pro- 
blem of birth-control in ludia. Mrs. Howe-Martyn’s presence in India last winter had 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject. Group and public 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
m India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured by a scientific public 
health policy.’' o j jr 

Relating to franchise, the report said : “Our repeated demands, representations 
and statements met with but little success. We are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
ncation is recognised and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislatures ” 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc., as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted and 
added : “We are also requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Laboui*.” 

Details op Prceedings 

commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parur Ponnamma. Proposing Her Highness the Maharani to the chair, Mrs. 
Emtomp Baridoonji observed that the Conference considered it lucky on its tenth 
birthday to have a lady of Maharani Setu Parvathi Bai’s culture, enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session. Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travancore and 
bouth India formed the woman’s empire with matriarchal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

• women in the south were intelligent and cultured, modest 

m habits of life and self-sacrificing. It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had eri- 
loyed^^their rights for centuries together. She then requested Her Highness to take 

8ri Ammu Swaminatham, seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Kerala that the first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travancore which along with other parts of Kerala had hold women m such 
lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader. 
Ine Maharani had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travancore but also abiding 
interest m the welfare and advancement of India, Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate in having such a woman amongst them and 
they were sure that the Maharani would be an inspiration to them all. Her Highness 
then took the chair. ^ 

Mrs. Mukherji extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
namely, Miss Solomon, Miss Muriel Lester, from England and Mrs. Margaret Sanger 
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from- the United Slates and said that they were world famoiis personalities. The pre- 
sence of such splendid, sincere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh inspira- 
tion to their own, who had all each in her own way contributed to the success of the 
Conference. . , . 

Dealing with the question of affiliation to the International Allianoe of 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the Conference was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid Ali attended the Conference. i *ii- 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to send delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held at Istambul this year. The Conference had always upheld the ideal of 
international co-oporation and friendship as an indispensable facfor in tlie ultimate unity 
of women in the service of humanity. . . j v +1 

Messages of greetings and wishes from women’s organisations 'were read by me 
distinguished visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All-lndia 
Women’s Conference and British Women’s Association, conveyed the greetings of the 
British .Commonwealth League and South African League, womens voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conference met at a time when women in India were 
entering on a new era. The India Bill had been passed. Although the new constitu- 
tion had caused a been disappointment, she felt confident that they would Hie 

best use of the powers granted to them, thus contributing their best to hum^ity. 

Miss Muriel Lester^ who was loudly cheered, conveyed the greetings of the people 
of East London where she had the honour of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi. Sue said 
she was in Japan and Cliina for seventeen months and that women there had become 
leaders of their country. She conveyed the greetings of women of these counti’ies to 
the Conference. ' . 

Mrs. Margaret Sanger^ who was accorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn ‘from Indian leaders 
their highest dreams and aspirations so that she might undo the mischief created by 
misleading and false impressions written about India by an American woman, bne 
felt that this was the first step in undoing the spiritual wrong. As the representative 
of birth-control movement, started 21 years ago, she would say Hmt after this Jong 
time, they had reduced infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard of life 
and general intelligence. The movement worked through seven thousand organisations 
comprising eleven million people from all walks of life. ^ As the President of the inter- 
national Birth-Control Association and on behalf of 26 international groups, she con- 
veyed greetings to the Conference of Indian women and wished success in their eiiorts 
for securing social, political, oconomic and biological emancipation and emergence as 
joyful and healthy mothers of to-morrow. 

Sir C. P. Ra.ma.swa.mi Iter’s Address 

In accordance with the convention of conference of men speaking at the opening 
session, Sir 0. P. Ramaswami Aiyar addressed the gathering. Ho said that 
the superiority of one sex and subordination of the other was inappropriate at 
present. He pointed out that the main task before them in India was the elimination 
of age-long disabilities inherited through petrified custom of centuries. The ‘’Mitak- 
shara’ came in tiie wake of the reform of rights of women 1,7C0 or 1,800 years ago, 
but there was a twist in the interpretation of women’s rights and the Dayabhaga 
school was an indigenous attempt in securing legal rights for women. But the reform 
of Hindu law came to a stop 150 years ago as English judges were afraid to wound 
the religious prejudices and they had all along the support of Privy Council, Thus 
the spontaneous movement of reform was arrested and though Hindu women had 
rights, fetters were put on them in various ways and rights of inheritance, disposition 
and alienation were denied except in some parts of India. As regards rights of 
maintenance, guardianship of children and economic status, the position of Hindu 
women was different to-day from what it was in the earliest days of recorded history. 
Under Mahomedan law women had adequate rights frorn the Prophet but the purdah 
system had nullified the rights of women. These disabilities had to be got rid of 
through the comradeship of men and co-operation between women and legislators. He 
then referred to the gradual recognition ot women’s rights in England and opined that 
nowhere in the world women’s legal rights were complete. For instance, the right of 
determining the spiritual education of the child was still undecided. Equalisation of 
women’s rights was difficult and had taken generations of endeavour and resulted even 
in physical conflict. Fortunately, these preliminaries were unnecessary in India and 
men did not need such rude reminders as men elsewhere. They had co-operated with 
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women in winning their rights and he hoped that this peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they w^ould achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people were striving. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum — 30th. December 1935 

The Second day’s sitting of the Conference was held this morning, Maharani Sethu 
Parvathi Bai of Travancore presiding. The meeting commenced with silent prayers 
for two minutes. 

Mrs. Mukherji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference, received from Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs. Muthu- 
lakshmi Reddi, Kajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Brijlal Nehru, the Rani of Sangli, Begum 
Hamid Ali, the Rani of Mandi, Maude Royden, Corbett Ashby, Lady Mirza Ismail, Miss 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, the National Council of Women, National 
Y. W. 0. A., Women’s International Leagues and Oxford Group. 

Mrs. Faridoonji paid a tribute to the work of Mrs. Ray of tlie Social Section who 
had gone abroad to iiopularise the work of the Conference and win the support of 
various women’s associations there. 

Reports of various sections and sub-committees were read and adopted. The Social 
Section report mentioned tho establishment of birth control clinics in Bombay. A 
delegate questioned tho existence of such clinic. It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake. Mrs. Hansa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into tho feasibility of establishing 
clinics. 

Mrs. Cousins tlien presented the financial statement which was adopted. Emphasis 
was laid on the influence of contact with the outside world. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta ^ in her report on indigenous industries, suggested the classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies. 

When the Labour Section re|)ort by Mrs. Chaiterjee was read, Bombay delegates 
opined that too much space was occupied by work in mining areas. It was explained 
that the convener had not recieved a reply to tho queries and that important work 
carried out in mining areas had to be mentioned. 

Reports of works of tho various constituencies wore tlien read. There were loud 
cheers when the reports relating to Orissa and Travancore wore road. 

Tho Conference adjourned to meet again in tho afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

Common Language for India 

A/iss Justin (Delhi) moved the first resolution recognising the urgent need of a 
common language for India and appointing a sub-committee to report on tho means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal, to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of word.s commonly used in India in the order of frequency of 
use and to co-operate with other associations engaged in similar work. 

Miss Justin^ in commending the resolution, observed that a common language was 
essential and every stop of advancement was hindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily true. fSlie suggested that a vocabulary of 50 to 100 words of common use 
in principal languages could be picked out so that everyone could easily learn and 
understand. 

Mrs. Asaf Ali (Delhi), seconding, observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations. In the past, they wero isolated 
and now that they had come in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
various religions and sects. Without imperilling the cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language aud she suggested tho utilisation of radio and 
cinema for popularisation of classical but simple Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to learn a common ..language. 

Mrs. Kutten Nair (Cochin), supporting the resolution, observed that English could 
not be the language of the masses. After the Section Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the resolution was unanimously passed. 

Removal of Illiteracy 

Miss Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former resolutions deplo- 
ring the appalling illiteracy in tho land and believing that unless a concerted and in- 
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tensive campaign was orfjanised, moral and material propeseS of the land was bound to 
be hampered and appointing a sub-committee to study the question in all its bearings, 
to keep in touch and co-operate with all works in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 
Conference. 

Miss Lazarus deplored tlie low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Travancore and Cochin on their high percentage. She wanted every member 
of the constituency to take upon herself the task of maxing one individual at least 
literate. Regarding compulsion introduced in Madras for Mussalmans, she exhorted the 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also. 

A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquiry into the expenditure on Uni- 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi- 
toe on University education and for diversion of funds to primary education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore. 

Srimathi Anandavalliamma and Mrs, P, Thanupillai^ supporting the resolution, 
wanted Travancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy. 

Mrs. AH Akhar, quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey, wanted effective popu- 
lar methods to be adopted. 

Miss Van Owen spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip- 
pines and said that charts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
w^as successful y tried in the Central Provinces. 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) narrated the experience of tlie Bombay Corporation and 
said that despite an expenditure of Rs. 32 lakhs, tlie results were not promising. She 
suggested a simplified curriculum and part-time w^ork on the part of primary school 
teachers for adult education. 

Srimathi Rukmmiamma ^Mysore) gave an account of work done in Mysore. 

Mrs. Raiji suggested newspapers oeing utilised for adult education. 

Tlie resolution was further suppored by Mrs. Barda (Bombay) and Mrs. Malthe 
(Oudh), 

Health or School Children 

The last resolution emphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college students was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected witli 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clinics and 
care committees, health education in schools, physical culture, adult classes for study, 
cliild welfare and child hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children’s food 
should receive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study tlie questions 
and reiiort was moved by Miss Cocks. 

Miss Muriel Lester suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
W’ell-being. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

Mrs. Faridoonji read a message of greetings from Mrs. Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference. 

The Conference passed a resolution of condolence on the death of Mr. G. K. Deva- 
dhar, all standing. The Conference then adjourned. 

Third Day’s Proceedings— Trivandrum — 31st. December 1935 

Demand for Hostels fob Girls 

At the third day’s sitting of the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the introdution of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji presided, 

Mrs. Momin (Calcutta) moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostels for women students. 

Speaking of conditions in Calcutta she said that out of 30 hostels, only five were 
worth the name. Girl students entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
were without parental or tutorial guidance. A high standard ot character was essen- 
tial without which there would be a serious set-back to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. She appealed to Universities and colleges to exercise due control and establish 
suitable hostels. 

Miss Watts (Travancore), seconding, spoke from her experience of 28 years as Principal 
of the Women’s College and observea that the new freedom of women was different 
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from old freedom. Though vomen in Travanoore liad no legal disabilities, domestio life 
did not prov’ide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 
public life without the gap being bridged by social life. She wanted educated women 
to have a knowledge of social conventions which could only be had through hostel 
life. Thus hostel fife must be expanded and brought Into line with hostels in the west 
inducing universal life. The Bomlbay delegate supported the resolution which was 
carried unanimously. 

Mrs. Hansa Mehta then moved a resolution welcoming the united efforts of loading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that In the ultimate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress be laid on the need for vocational institutions. 

She said there was a hue and cry against the present system of education which 
was too academic In nature. Students not fit for University education flocked there and 
in order to Improve vocational training should start in secondary schools. 

Mrs. K. Sharadamma (Travanoore), seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must bo planned for securing 
economic independence for them. 

Mrs. Tarkunde (Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools. 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs. Qokhale (Sangli), Miss Eawariamma 
(Travanoore), Dr. Miss Mtstry (Bombay), Mrs. Dondekar ana Mrs. Roy. 

Miss. Reuben gave an account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss Cocks spoke 

in support of the resolution which was carried. 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education and particularly supporting the resolution of the 
Madras constituency that In the terms of reference to the Committee to be formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present but also for girls should 
be included, was moved from the chair and carried. 

BniTH CoNTBOL Clinics 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up. The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for introduction 
of methods of birth-control through recognised clinics and called upon all constituen- 
cies to make suecial effort to induce municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of It. 

The press was refjuestod to leave tlie hall. When delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The resolution was moved by Mrs. Anna Chandy (Travancoro). Sho said that the 
Travanoore constituency had passed a resolution that the clinics were uridosirablo as 
very little was known about clinics. All wore agreed as to tiie necessity for control of 
birihs and there was difference of opinion regarding the moans. Mr. Gandhi and 
otlior religious leaders advocated continence, but many felt that this was impossible 
for ordinary people. She discussed the opposition view and stated tliat clinics could 
refuse information to unmarried women it it was thought that it would spread immo- 
rality among unmarried women. Travancoreans had more confidence in the morality 
of tneir unmarried women and, in the larger interests of the nation, benefits of the 
system must be availed of. It was not as harmful as yearly births. 

Mrs. 8. N. Ray (Bengal), seconding the resolution, strressed the fact that the 
question was not whether to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through newspapers and advertisements, but it was to decide whether scientific 
knowledge was to be imparted or to allow harmful results oii account of ignorance 
of methods. Birth-spacing was not birtli prevention. 

Miss Z>. H. Watts (Travanoore), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
life and to start extreme measures would be harmful to the country and the State. 
The Conference was nine years old and had plenty of work to do. TJie stability and 
existence of the Conference should not be risked by extreme steps. None was 
Against tibe word “birth control.” But they were opposed to the word as it was 
used at present. Brahmins of ancient India had small families, but they did not 
nee artifioiai means. If the system was good, why was there so much propaganda ? 

46 
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Spiritual strength was aoc^ixlred by self-control and not indulgence. National discipline 
was impossible with self-indulgence. 

Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon (Lucknow) answered the objections raised by Miss 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the lives of people if the popu- 
lation was not limited. Control did not mean prevention. Continence was impossible 
for the masses. All good causes needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide for its children. 

Miss. Rosemeyer (Travancoro), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control. President Roosevelt had called it racim suicide. 

Dr. Sukthankar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent and it wanted 
only centres opened for those who needed it. The Bombay Municipality had failed 
to pass a resolution for the establishment of clinics. But men were responsible for 
this and women suffered. She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter. 

Mrs. Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted these methods, they were better than the methods at present 
in use. Children were god’s gifts and how could they bo properly received if they were 
born every year V 

Mrs. Kutten Nair (Cochin), supporting the motion, emphasised that birth control 
was next to self-contioh Was it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious loaders 
must have courage to protest against Mussolini who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothers. 

Miss Mistri (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and said that medical opinion was In 
favour of giving advise to those in real need on medical grounds. 

Miss Owerkirk^ opposing, quoted statistics to show that the rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rate of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and industrial productivity 189 per cent. So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. The danger was suicide of the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods. 

Mrs. P. Thannu Pillai (Travancore) opined that it would lead to immorality. 

Mrs. Kale (Nagpur) quoting Sir M. Viswesvarayya pleaded for birth-control. 

Dr. Eatnamma Isaac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics in Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came Into maternity wards. 

Miss Oomez (Travancore) disapproved of birth-control. 

Mrs. Cheriyan (Travancore) wanted that the standard of life of the masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated the conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask how many children the opposers had. Most of them had none. She 
was the mother of eleven children and a trained nurse and had worked for 21 years for 
birtli control. Mrs. Sariger observed that those who opposed tlie resolution mostly 
represented the Christian religion and brought forward tlie argument of immorality. 
Christianity had been in existence for over two thousand years and had almost 
complete power in the world. If, after all that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaching had failed. In one clinic with over 50.000 attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to clieck those who 
came to clinics. 

Continuing, she observed that in India the population had increased faster than in 
any other country. 'Wheje there was widespread misery and lack of food, there was 
overpopulation. To prevent the infant mortality, three factors had to be considered, 
namely, father’s wages, spacing of family and the place of the ' child ^in the family. 
In India out of first>born children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of the seventh-born 33 per cent, the tenth 41.3 per cent, of the eleventh 51.4 per 
cent, and of the twelfth 59.7 per cent. The birth and death rates were highest in 
India. While the average longevity was increasing in European countries, it was 
decreasing in India. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Sanger pointed out that birth-control had reduced infant and 
maternal mortality and that continence could not bo imposed on those who were not 
ready for it. Bhe read the following quotation from a book published with the appro- 
val of the Roman Catholic Church. “First of iall, wo have the right to expect that 
married lives of many couples will be vastly ehriclied with values, physical, psychic, 
and moral, of married life as it was intended by the Creator. Burdens that te^ 
human endurance to the utmost limit and to which all too many succumb will be 
lightened. I speak of burdens of poverty, inadequate income, of unemployment wbiobi 
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makes it impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, clothing, 
housing, education and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God. 1 
speak of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physical energy and exhausted 
vitality, resulting from previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten the life of the 
mother in case of pregnancy. I refer to psychic burdens of uncontrollable fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against God and Ilis Church for seeming to make 
demands beyond human powers to endure.” The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready” by Leo J. Latiz. 

The resolution was put to vote and carried by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adjourned. 

Fourth Day’s Proceedings — Trivandrum — 1st. January 1936 

Violation or Sarda Act 

Mrs. Tarkunde moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of the Sarda Act. It called upon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting leaflets containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Act, by su[)porting Bills in 
Ijegislatures for amending the Sarda Act, e. g., Mr. B. Das’s Bill before the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travancore Assembly. 

The mover observed that Mr. Harbilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained some defects wdiich nullitied the effects of the 
measure. She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and a[)pealGd to the 
Indian States to enact similar measures. 

Mrs. Eaiji (Bombay) and Mrs. C handy (Travancore) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of the Act. 

Miss Zaxarus (Mysore.) explained the situation in Mysore and said that w^omen 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on the model of the Sarda Act, hut in 
the absence of women in the Legislative Council, it had been throwm out. She Iioped 
that by next year they w^ould bo able to have the law exacted. 

pie Sind cfelegato moved tlie addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as i)ossiblo. This was accepted. 

Mrs. Narayaniarnma (Travancore), Mrs. Lakshmi N. Monon (Lucknow) and Mrs. 
Chandu (Sind) supported the resolution which was carried. 

Other Resolutions 

pie Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejected Mr. Desai’s Adoption Bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation penalising the practice of polygamy. 

The Conference recommended to tlie Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marriage laws which rvould include divorce laws. This resolution was 
supported by Mrs. Lay (^Bengal), Mrs. Kamalamma (Andhra), Mrs. Thanu Pillai (Tra- 
vancore), Mrs. E. V. Mathews (Travancore), Mrs. Kamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hansa Metha. 

Rural Reconstruction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
concluded when the conference adjourned. The resolution urged every cmistituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstruction in one of its villages 
at least during the year. “The industrial development of the country,” stated the 
resolution, “is an essential factor in relieving the great problem of unemployment. 
It is necessary for the Government and the people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the country. With this end in view, the Couferenco urges women in 
India to encourage Swadeshi, by using articles made in the country as far as possible.” 
Begum Rahimatennissa, Mrs. Cousins, Mrs. Ammii Swaminathau and Mrs. Hansa 
Menta spoke on the resolution. 

- Franchise for Women 

Dr. (Mrs.) Sukthankar (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
women under the Government of India Act, 1935 
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‘‘The Conference reiterates its disapproval of the following franchise qualifications 
for women provided under the Government of India Aot and urges their modification 
in accordance with its previous memorandum, at an early date. 

(a) Wifehood qualifications ; 

(b) Application condition.” 

Tho mover pointed out that women had not taken sufilcient interest in the naatter. 
She strongly objected to the wifehood qualification. Women’s right to vote in their 
own right had to bo recognised and they should not vote as the wife of so and so. 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. 

She explained the application condition, which insisted on women applying for 
registration as voters with the necessary certificate. This meant that tho name of tho 
voter would not appear in the electoral lists automatically but women had to apply 
for it. She observoa that the idea behind this was that ^vom^’s place was in the homo. 
She lamented tho groat apathy of women towards the question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion. 

Mrs. S. V. Muhherji^ seconding the resolution, observed that it was against tho 
self-respect of women to vote merely as wives. Tho resolution was carried. 

Demaj?d for Direct Election 

Mrs. Asaf Ali moved the second resolution, which ran : 

“In recording once again its sense of disappointment at the electoral proposals, 
this Conference continues to stand by its former demands for direct election, no 
separate electorates for women and non-reservation of seats on a communal basis. ^ 

“It furtlicr notes with regret tho discrimination made between different ])rovinc0S 
as regards the literacy qualincation, o. g., Bengal, N. W. F. P. and Orissa.” 

In moving the resolution, Mrs. Asaf Ali explained that now tho election to the 
Legislative Assembly was direct but under the new Constitution it would bo indirect 
and from tho Provincial Councils. There was direct election by men to the Council 
of State, but not by women. 

She observed that communal electorates were provided for men, which was deplor- 
able. Communal electorates had created havoc among men, and when this crept in 
among women, their united stand would disappear. She road a long statement issued 
by tho AVomen’s Indian Association on the matter. 

Tho now constitution had to be worked, how’evor unsatisfactory it might bo, and 
therefore they had a groat deal of work to do. She narrated her personal experience 
at the last elections and observed that the ignorance of women about franchise was 
appalling. She pleaded for educating women in regard to tho right to vote. 

Miss Bose (Bengal), seconding tho resolution, condemned indirect election and 
communal electorates. Tho resolution was cairied. 

AYoMEN A.ND TUB REFORMED CONSTITUTION 

Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved tho following resolution : “While wo are convinced 
that the new powers given to women by the Government of India Act are not adequate 
this Conference exhorts all women to take tho fullest advantage of such powers as 
they have obtained..’ 

Mrs. Cousins, seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work for 
securing this right has reached its climax. She pleaded that mon and women should 
be treated alike. 

Under the new Constitution 55 women must be in the Councils all over India. The 
different political parties would no doubt be working, but they had to work for them- 
selves in tho matter of enrolment of voters. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
they had to undertake it. She suggested methods of work m the matter. 

She said that the constitution encouraged terrible communalism. She lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not for her Indian sister or brother. This 
they might be able to eliminate after agitation. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. SiLNOER Thanked 

Mrs. S, N, Roy proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Sanger and paid a ti-ibute to her 
work in the cause of emancipation of women. Mrs. Roy said that Mrs. Sanger’s 
presence at the Conference was a great inspiration to the members. 

Mrs. Sanger said that she deeply appreciated the welcome and the tribute paid to 
hen: and was glad that the Conference had endorsed the principles of birth-oontrol. 

The Conference then adjourned. 
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Fifth Day’s Proceedings — ^Trivandutn~2nd. January 1936 

Child Labodb in Shops 

The final session of the Conference was held this morning. A Japanese visitor, 
Dr. Kora^ attended the Conference to-day. Mrs. Raiji (Bombay) moved :the following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work 

“This Conference whole-heartedly supports Mr. Bakhale’s Bill introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of children under 12 in shops and 
urges that all-India legislation on similar lines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
the minimum age of children in non-industrial undertakings be introduced.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys were employed in 
restaurants and hotels without any related hours or wages. 

Mrs, Jinarajadasa (Madras), seconding the resolution spoke of tlie miserable conditions 
of work and the life of boys working in beedi factories. Boys under 12 were employ- 
ed in these factories under unhealtlw conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Miss Copeland and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The President tlien announced the results of the election : Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammii Swaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary, Mrs. 0, J. 
Bahadur] i, Treasurer (uncon tested) : Miss Reuben, Secretary of the Education Section 
(uncontested), Mrs. Doctor (Bomoay) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(uncontested). The following wore elected Vice-Presidents for 1936 : — Rani Lakshmibai 
Rajawade, Mrs. Hansa Mehta, Rajkumari Amrit Kaur, Mrs. Hamid Ali, Mrs. M. E. 
(Dousins ^d Mrs. Kunjan Pillai. 

Bringing the Conference to a close Her Highness the Maharani made the follow- 
ing ^)eech 

“ we have now come to the end of our labours and looking back on this week of dis- 
cussion, we^ may weU claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programme has 
manifested itself. As in the past conferences, so in this, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by means of roorgaised education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention. As to the methods of reconstruction 
we have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may be actively encouraged. Wo havo also dealt 
with questions of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and finally we have emphasised the paramount need of co-operation between women 
of the East and the west and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible. Differences of opinion have arisen on very few topics like 
Ijirth-control but I venture to hope that such divergences of view, wnich are 
inevitable in an All-India organisation like ours, will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth ^ toleranoo of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. We have expressed our views on the 
political position accorded to women under the now constitution and while we havo 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, we 
have afldrmod our determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

^ “Useful as all this work has been, the value of the Conference consists as much 
in the establishment of contacts between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of thoir oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity of 
our heritage ; members of this conference have not only met for work but 
^Iso in many social pthorings and I trust our guests have seen something 
of tlie country of which we are very proud and found that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever may havo been our shortcomings in expressing 

convenience and comfort. This conference has literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. May it not be regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of the outer and inner union of India ? It is with that thought 
and wiat aspiration that I conclude this Conference and bid you all good-bye while 
thanking you for that mutual co-operation and spirit of give and take, without which 
gathering would have been impossible. 

Mrs. Mukherjee has spared herself no pains to ensure the success of this Con- 
ference. She came here in advice and much spado work had fallen to her. Te the 
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indefatigable Chairwoman of the Reception Committee and Miss Watts and their ool- 
leones, whoso untiring exertions are well-known, to Mrs. Faridoonji whoso service 
and guidance have been of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Com- 
^ debt and personal thankfulness must be acknowledged with gratitude.’ 

With a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs. Mukherji, the greetings conveyed by the 
delegate and the felicitous replies of Miss Muriel Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs. Hmdikopor, the tenth session of the Conference came to a close# 


Simla Women’s Conference 

Tlie annual autumn meeting of the Simla constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference was held on the 2 lit. September 1935 at the Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah Nawax presided. There was a good gathering of over 500 women, 
comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from tho city. Mrs. Kasturibhai Oandhi also attended tiie coniorence 
and was given a rousing welcome. 

Eajkumari Amrit Kaur welcomed those present and introduced Begum Shah 
Nawaz^ who then delivered her address. She rejoiced at the progress made by the 
All-India Women’s Conference during the ton years of its existence, "and perhaps 
much more was to be accomplished. She laid special stress on tho unity among the 
womanhood of India in all matters pertaining to their and tlioir children’s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unitv would be the salvation of India. She gave an 
interesting account of her recent labours in Genova and told the audience of tho 
wonderful work tho women all over the European world and America wore doing. 
The Begum Sahoba emphasized tho importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this international labour of love. 

Tho conference passed a number of important resolutions. The resolntion moved 
from tho chair stated : “This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to tho Bill for tho Suppression of Immoral Traffic in AVomen and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislature, and was unanimously adopted. 

The conference expressed its profound disapproval of the methods of enfranchi- 
sement election and representation relating to women in the now constitution ^ 
being against w^hat the organized women of India have stood for from the very 
beginning. The conference also requested tho British Parliament to safeguard the 
interests of women by making provision in tho Instrument of Instructions that 
are to be framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women should be 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. 
Provision should also bo made for at least one woman to be appointed to each 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this resolution to tho Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. 

The conference expressed its approval of tho principles underlying the following 
Bills before tho Legislative Assembly: (1) The Bill to validate marriages between 
different castes of Hindus: (2') the Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu women’s 
]-igbt to Property ; (3) the Bill to make provision for the application of the Moslem 
Personal Law (Shariat) to Moslems in British India: and (4) tho Bill to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages in Indian States. 

The conference resolved to appeal to the public for funds to organize a central 
office at Delhi with a paid staff, which was recommended by tho Standing Committee 
at its meeting in Poona. 

In order to ensure better physio, perfect health and beauty of the coining genera- 
tion the conference adopted a resolution for carrying out systematic lectures on 
food vsJues whenever and wherever possible and in particular of women, 

Finjdly the conference called upon everybody, in particular women, to buy 
as far as possible only Indian made goods for personal and house-hold use. It made 
a special appeal for use of khadi, because the greater the sale of khadi, the greater 
the ecoaomio help rendered to the poor villagers. 
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“The highest benediction I can give you at your Conference is that you may your- 
self, of your own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, ojfpedite the day when 
women’s organisations In India will ffo grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women will have once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and the half that leads the vanguard of progressive measures of life”, said 
Mrs. Sarmni Naidu^ opening the tenth session of the s Madras constituency of the 
All-India women’s Oonierence held at the National Girls’ High School, Madras on the 
19th. October 1935. 

There was a large gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs. Margaret 
E, Cousins piesided over the session. 

After prayer by Srimatl 0. Visalakshmi Ammal, Mrs. Alamelu Jayarama Aiyar^ 
Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, extended a hearty welcome to all the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference. 

Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi then proposed Mrs. Margaret E. Cousins to the chair. 
Mrs. Cousins, sho said, had been in their midst all these years and It was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations working for women’s uplift in the 
country. It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have in their midst 
Mrs. Sarojlni, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.” She 
requested Mrs. Sarojlni to declare the Conference open. 

Mrs. Naidu’s opening Speech 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu^ in the course of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their inferiority complex and take their rightful place in the life of the nation 
so that the need for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist She had, she said, made a concession in favour of her own sex In consenting to 
address them on the occasion ; for she had made it a rule before coming to Madras 
not to make any speech. But it seemed that the student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy— perhaps, they were not far wrong. 
She always preferred, if preference she had, to speak to the younger generation. She 
was ‘a very sick woman’ though she might not look it ; and it was thought sho 
might drop down dead in the midst of some speech— sho was sure they would not 
like that to happen then— (voices : no, no)— and sho had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meetings. That, no doubt, was, she said, a very whole- 
some training for one whoso ill-luck it was to speak in season and out of season, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken some little part in the function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could face her sisters there 
whose request to her to speak at some conference she said she evaded, though sho 
found it possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mother-in-law city. (Laughter.) 

The whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras. Its cradle was here, its dreams were dreamt hero 
and sacrifices in the cause were made here. Sho was happy that they were having 
for their President on the occasion Mrs. Cousins “that large-gearted woman, Irlsli by 
birth but world-wide in outlook, to whoso groat enthusiasm and devotion this confe- 
rence owes its origin.” 

Speaking of herself. Mrs. Sarojini said that she was one of those heterodox persons 
who never believed— she hoped they would never believe either -that women’s move- 
ment was an isolated thing “that had to be supported, fostered, nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly.’ “The whole justification for any women’s movement in any 
part of the world” she said, “is that it is deliberately and consciously merely a 
temporary phase of the work for the consolidation of the position of women, in order 
to enable them to take their part in the life of the world. It is only in that spirit 
that I ever participate In any gathering purely of women, I hear a great deal in 
other parts of the world of feminism, women’s part, women’s movement and women’s 
point of view. I have never understood the meaning of this limitation, the segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from the common InalienaWe right 
of humanity. In India, more than in any other country, must we realise this funda- 
mental fact that women cannot be i^lated from tho common life of the nation. 
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To-day, when we meet in women’s gatherings to discuss questions of educational 
policy or social reform or political rights, we must bear in mind that, when we use 
the word ‘women’ we dare not use it in the sense of a separatist definition or as 
something hedged round by any limitation. But women meeting as women cjln only do 
so, dare only do so, by the reaffirmation of their faith In their own destiny and their 
being part of the common nationhood, the common purpose, the common struggle and 
common achievement.” 

Whatever women might think in their moments of bitterness, women, at any 
rate, in India, should reafise that they were not working towards any new ideal. 
They were working towards the remembrance of an ancient Ideal that was the 
funaamentfid virtue of Indian civilisation. That there was a need for reminding 
themselves about it was tlie penance they had to make for their abrogation of their 
own destiny. She was not one of ^those who believed that woman was a down- 
trodden creature. She was not one of those who ever suffered from that dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outside her own strength for her own regeneration 
or deliverance. “To say that we are smothered by man-made laws”, she added, “that 
we are trampled by man-made condition, that we are imprisoned by man-made 
injustices, is to deny ourselves that element of Godhead which creates Its own 
destiny. Therefore, I think that the time has come when Indian women, at all 
events, should make the great reaffirmation that women is indivlsibly the 
heart of the humanity, and that she legislates for her own destiny and 

that she creates ideals and policies for her country’s emancipation and 

progress. But to sit with folded hands, to say you are not allowed to 

do this, or that, that the professions are not open to you, that economically you are 

slaves, that you are hidebound by conditions and conventions — this is to aoxuowledge 
a lack of self-respoct that makes you feel wrongly that you are* dependent for your 
very elementary women’s heritage on the whims of those to whom you yourselves 
in years and generations of weakness and love of ease and protection have given 
your destiny to keep and mould or mar. The whole purpose of this women’s 
conference Is much greater than what appear on the printed page of your report or 
the text of your resolutions. Those -resolutions are very minor things. Franchise, 
education, removal of disabilities of inheritance and £ul those things are merely 
symptomatic. They are little counters which express your whole conception of the 
larger life that women should load. But there would be no need for these resolutions 
if Siere was one single resolution carried into action. That resolution is literally in 
the dictionary meaning of the word, — the resolution, that women will wipe out from 
their forehead tlie label of their self-confessed inferiority, which is unreal, that 
they will wipe out the Idea and language of dependence, that they will not assert 
their rights out fulfil their duty. There is a vast difference between assertion of a 
right and assuming of a responsibility. The wholejidea that we must fight for our rights, 
timt there must bo a battle and a militant organisation to secure our rights is a 
very obsolete idea to my mind. What is necessary for' us is, I think, the conception 
of the dignity of being an indivisible section of humanity. We should quietly, 
without fuss, without that sense of demanding limelight and publicity for wnat we 
consider to do our brave effort and our militant assertion of our rights, step Into 
the place that has always been ours. There Is no need for bitterness, for fear or 
for a quarrel between man and woman. There need be no sense of being over- 
whelmed by the difficulties of the situation. There is necessity only for resolution on 
the part of women that they shall be women of the highest stature of their 
womanhood.” 

All over India and all over the world, Mrs. Sarojini proceeding said, there were 
women doing what was considered miraculous things. But in reality, they were not 
miraculous things : they should be normal things so far as they were concerned. Why 
should they conslaer it exceptional, remarkable or miraculous things that In their 
brothers, fathers or sons were considered normal or ordinary ? Why should any more 
attention be paid to It than would be paid to a man In similar circumstances ? They 
should realise that they were but normal things and that they were but taking their 
rightful place in the scheme of things. Then and only then would they have undler- 
Btood the real meaning of education and equality in national life. 

Education, she saicL was a matter not of buildings, or curricula or teachers. It 
was a thing in the sell of a person. It was the drawing out of one’s self all that 
was best and highest in one. Those dealing with education should, therefoie, be 
oareful and not accept the outworn conVentioniu definitions of education but realise 
that it was real, palpitating personal contribution to life by the individual, mi 
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adding to the beauty of life, to the intensity and colour of life, to making life as 
wide as the occean, as high as the sky, as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, as brave as the sacrifice of every motlier in the world.’’ 
Then, there was the question of social reform. Ideas were cLanging rapidly ; condi- 
tions also varied in ditferent places. If the problem in one place was the purdah, 
in another the problem was terrible hide-bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education. The solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions. But, in a general way, all social 
reform should help the individual to the fullest expression of his or herself. That each 
generation should solve its own social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit in which social reform should be carried on. 

In carrying on their work, Mrs. Sarojini suggested, they should take all these 
matters into consideration. If they did, very soon there would he no need for social 
reform or women’s conferences. The less they spoke or held meetings, the more 
frequent should be the opportunities for their energies to transmute themselves into 
action. “Women in India’^, she said, “seem to bo catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infectious of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughter). 
Wherever two or three Indians gather, there must be a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience, as some fnend put it ‘an audien’ (renewed laughter). If there 
should be meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for intor- 
chandng ideas and experience and transmuting all into further successes. 

“When the first meeting of this Conferenco took place in Poona with the Maharani 
of Baroda in the chair”, Mrs. Naidu said concluding, “when a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
li^ome not merely an All-India organisation, but one that counts outside the fron- 
tiers of India, my one hope and prayer was that the day might soon come when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would be to write its own 
epitaph. I am looking forward to that day and I hope it will come very quickly 
before the rest of my hair turns white. I want to be present on that occasion when 
our friends, the Maharani of Baroda, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Reddi, Mrs. Margaret 
Cousins and all the presidents of this Conference; will gather together and say, ‘We 
who have lived and given our life for this work are now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women’s organisation. They are so 
consolidated in their strength, courage and ability that they can take their proper 
part in tho common life of the nation, in the economic deliverance of the country, 
in the educational regeneration of the people, in the social reconstruction of India. 
In all these great matters of vital import in the life of the nation, there is now no 
sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability, but there is unity of vision, action, 
sacrifice and service.” Therefore, I say, tho only benediction I can give you at your 
conference is that you may yourself, by your own action, vision, strength, wisdom 
and courage expedite the aay when womens organisations in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will havo onco again resumed the great 
and noble de^iny of being tho half of the nation, — the half that loads tlio vanguard 
of progressive measures of life.” (applause). 

Bhe then declared the Conference open. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. CouBxm then delivered her presidential address, in the eourso of which 
she said : 

I thank you sincerely for the honour you have done in asking me to preside over 
your deliberations this year. Such opportunities of service are our certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering influence beyond the realm of tho 
few walls of our homes to public affairs have done so because wo find that the 
great subjects of health, education, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
atti legal and the freedom of the country, interpenetrate our lives in the home, 
help or hinder us in our great vocation of mothering the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably. 

When I sent out the first letter in 1926 inviting women to co-operate in a 
joint effort to improve our Indian conditions, I think my only claim to praise was 
thM: I #as eourn^ous enough to risk failure in seeking to rally women to unite and 
to trstvel to a centra! place to discuss matters pertaining to their own interests 
oeming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk. That act of courage has 
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been nobly upheld. Through the conferences of these ten years the awakened womans 
hood of India lias been woven by the shuttle of trains back and forth through this 
vast country into a single khaddar fabric. The women of the country now know 
one another, tliey honour one another, they think things out together, they 
follow leadership, they inititate new scnemes such as the Home Science College, 
the Mysore Five Year Plan, the memorandum on women’s status in the new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, healtli measures, and labour reforms. All these things have 
grown out of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of this city and 
where men have honoured women by doing what women pointed out to be useful 
necessary steps in national progress. 

As an assembly of Madras city women we are proud that Madras is now giving 
compulsory primary education to every boy and girl in the city. But we want 
improvement in the education itself, more alignment of it to the lives and homes of 
the children, more balance of training of the head. We also want facilities for 
teaching Hindi as it is the language which is known to three-quarters of the people 
of India. South India alone cannot speak with the rest of India. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaching of Hindi should be permitted and financially aided in 
all these schools of Madras City and thus become the model for the whole presidency. 
We, women, are for unity, therefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi is the most natural, the most easily acquired language for our people, 
and especially for our women, to learn as a serviee towards national unity. 

Alas, while we view the condition of primary education here with certain satis- 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy of the country, for the 
rate of India’s literacy is still not 10 per cent ! Such a figure makes one almost 
despair. A visit to the Indian States of Travancore and Cochin heartens one up, so 
determined are the people there to have education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment. I found that 70 per cent of the girls of 
Cochin are going to school If litdracy has become practical for the people of Kerala, 
why cannot it be so for the people of tie Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern- 
ment spends only 5 per cent of its total revenue on education ? But apart from that, 
if only each person who can read or write would teach 33 other people to do so. 
the burden of illiteracy would be removed within ten years. Those who have had 
the advantage of literacy have not sufficiently taken to heart their responsibility to 
share their knowledge with others as a sacred trust. 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has shown good sense. In it we find 
boys and girls learning together in schools of all stages and also in all classes of 
the colleges. We also find separate schools and colleges for tiie two sexes. People send 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, and not by fears 
and prohibitions connected with sex. 

We called for medical ins])eciion of school children this time ten years ago. It is 
one of our j-esolutions to-day. The health of women is appallingly bad. The new 
generation is growing up without improvement. Again, I must point out the scanda- 
lously low amount spent on Health out of the revenue of the country. While 55 per 
cent IS spent on Military and Police, only one per cent is spent on the f*ublic Health as 
Mr. Coalman slates in his book “India in 192b”, a Government publication. The report 
on Public Health by Col. Russell, published last week, gives the infantile mortally 
rate as 170 per thousand. Diseases and deaths of mothers are abnormally high in an 
equal degree. Witli all this, the population is increasing at a rate that makes greater 
poverty inevitable. Our All-India sessions have for the past three years asked the 
Public Health autliorities to make scientific information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the size of their families according to their means and 
health. Col. Russell’s words on the subject are very important. He says: “What 
ought to he remembered is that by j)ractising certain methods included under the 
term Turth control it is possible not only to save the lives of many infants now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and death 
which arc the lot of thousands of mothers of all ages in this country. If these aspects 
of the question are kept in mind, much of the controversy on this subject would 
quickly disappear and the real value of birth-centrol as an important factor in pre- 
ventive medicine would be recognised.” 

Wo women keep pressing for reforms in our inheritance rights. We have put 
our grievances specially before the Hindu Law Reform Association and Sir G. 
Madgaonkar, so that we may have the support and experience of those learned jurists 
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in drafting Bills to secure just economic rights. But I feel that we have not made 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the living conditions of the working class 
women in either town or country. They are our sisters of the masses. They are 
heart- rendingly poor. As we link ourselves with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of tho 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all. This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great leader in Madras, Dr. Annie Besant, summed all 
these things up for us when she wrote: ^Be it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on the splendour of its nobles, but on the absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life.” 

I will conclude by referring women’s attitude towards the freedom of their coun- 
try. The new constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoe, but it still 
pinches. How are we women going to walk in it V .lust as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as best we can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injustices and at all steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizenship. This time ten years ago wo had not a single woman 
Legislative Council member. To-day Madras City is represonteid by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate in open election! Not only this, 
hut the new Bill compels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the new 
constitution, six in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for urircsorvod scats. Of course, we women are disgusted that com- 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against our will, that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority complex on us through tliis imposed reservation 
of seats for women as if that was the only way in which women could Iiavo got in- 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess property or to possess a property-qualified husband is the 
mmn qualification which may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions. These things are utterly repugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will be included when adult suffrage comes and in enrolling ourselves as I 
think each qualified woman should, we are covering part of the ground we still de- 
mand. Let some of our women vStaud for unreserved seats and win them. Let us 
value our votes whether we like tlie way we have got it or not and then go on 
agitating for reforming our qualification. The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 
chance of reforming our qualifications, electorates and rules of voting than it does 
to men. Let us vote for women who will put the freedom of the country as the 
first essential of all fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and ' political 
refarms. 


Resolutions 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business. 

Mrs. Kamala Damodaran presented the annual report of the conference. The 
Conference in March last adopted a resolution urging the appointment of a commission 
to inquire inlo the legal disabilities of women and also that the commission should 
be strongly represented by women. The conference also took up the question of 
franchise and similar* matters. 

Mrs. Kuriyan presented the report of the Leprosy Relief Council. The Council 
opened two clinics in the city, one in Choolai and one in Triplicane and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two-thirds were 
children. 

Mrs. Jinarajadasa spoke on the work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homes, one for boys and one for girls and also a club for 
boys discharged from certified schools, ihe latter were trained and equipped for 
jobs. 

Mrs. Rahmath Unisa Begum spoke on tho educational side of tho conference work 
and urged the importance of physical training for girls and the provision of mid-day 
meals to school children. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 
be effectve. 

Srimati G. Visalakshi read a survey of the work of tho Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation since its inception in 1917. The Association, she said, had to-day forty bran- 
ches in India and was also affiliated to many important foreign women’s organisations 
throughout the world, 
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Breemathi Subhadra Chenchiah read a report on the work of tlie Harijan Sevak 
Sangh (Madras City Branch) for the year ending September 30, 1935. 

Mrs. T. V. Ramamurthi presented a report on the work of Avvai Home and 
Orphanage in Mylapore. 

Representation and Franchise 

The conference adopted a resolution on franchise, regretting that the new 
powers given to women by the India Act were not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the fullest use of such powers as they had obtained. In particular it called 
upon all educated women to see that all women qualified for the vote should apply 
for registration of their names on the electoral rolls and should use their votes to 
the best advantage. 

The conference also recommended that in the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for the Governor-General and the Governors that *7omen should be 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as in the 
Central Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and provision should be made for at least one women to be appointed to each provin- 
cial rublic Service Commission. 

The conference adopted the following resolution : 

This conference deplores that property has been made the main basis for qualifica- 
tion for membership of the Council of State to the exclusion of educational qualifica- 
tion. We totally disapprove of the method of election for the women’s seats in the 
Council of State. 

Educational Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes. 

A third resolution reiterated the resolution passed by the conference in the pre- 
vious years on the subject of Cinema control and urged that the conference should 
be represented on the Film Appraisal Board. 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys in High School classes. 

This conference recommends that a proper place should be given in the curriculum 
of schools for the training of children for civic duties and responsibilities. 

Mrs. Muthulakshi Reddy moved that this conference appeals to the public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards the construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls’ High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 6^ girls, of all 
classes and castes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the city of 
Madras. . , , . 

Mrs. Miithulakshmi Roddi said that the institution had been m existence for over 
60 years doing good work. It was now educating over 100 poor girls on foe conce- 
ssions. The institution was popular and the temporary sheds constructed had collapsed 
on account of the recent rains. Therefore it was an imperative necessity that there 
should be a permanent building for the school and for which funds were needed. 
She referred to the generosity of Sir P. S. Sivaswami Aiyar in running the institu- 
tion and appealed for public support 

Mrs. iV. V. Raghavan seconded the resolution which was duly carried. 

“This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teaching 
of Hindi in schools and colleges (as a unifying medium) for the peoples of India.” 

“This conference urges on the departments of education and of Public Health and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to all students and citizens,” 

The Italy-Ethiopian Conflict 

Dr. Muthulakahmi Reddi moved : ® 

“This conference strongly condemns the aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi- 
nian people and appeals to all nations to support and strengthen the League in its 
efforts to abolish war.” . 

Dr. Muthulakshmi Reddi said that some time ago women sent a joint memoran- 
dum to the League expressing themselves against any wars. Italy now wanted to 
use modern weapons of warfare against Abyssinia with a view to subjugating us. 
People in India who were wedded to the principle of non-violence could only appeal 
to other nations to make efforts at this juncture to bring about peace. 

The resolution was seconded by Mrs. Ammu Swaminathan, 
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Mrs. Cominss speaking on the resolution, said that in the League o£ Nations 
which represented 57 different nations of the world, they had been trying to make 
what was called collective security. According to a Covenant of the League of 
Nations, no nation which was a member of the IjOague could wage war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the League and something should be done either by diplomacy or by 
arrangement or by change of heart in order that Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might get. All the world was against war, especially women. Indians 
who believed in Ahimsa had particularly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly. The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Reform on Hindu La.w 

The conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the previous year referring 
to the injustice done to women in marriage laws and inheritance rights and urged 
that immediate legislation should be undertaJeen to amend the Hindu laws on the 
question so as to make them just and equitable. 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent child marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support tne amend- 
ments to the Sarda Act introduced by Mr. Bose in order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed the recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women officers should bo appointed for enforcing the Act and for undertaking 
preventive and rescue work. 

The conference also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities the need to 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adeqimte sanitary conveniences should be provided at suitable distances tnrough- 
out the City. The conference pointed out to parents the danger of adorning children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery. It called upon the public 
to use and encourage khaddar and Swadeshi and to eradicate untoucUability, 

With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Wodten’s Conference 

The annual conference of the Travancore Branch of the All-India Women’s Con- 
ference was held on the 19th. October 1935 in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum. Miss Sally Coey of the Christhava Mahilalyam, Alwaye, presided. 

After prayer song, Mrs, Devashikhamony welcomed the delegates, the President 
and the gathering, la the coui*se of her address, she referred to the work of the 
constituency in affording relief to sufferers in malaria-striken ai-oas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief. Progress in other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travancore was linked up with the central organisation. Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work. This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conference where their latent talents could bo drawn 
out. She thanked His Highness the Maharaja and the Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travancore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All- India Conference being held in Trivandrum. 

She referred to ^ the resolutions before me Conference like compulsory primary 
education, reservation of seats in legislature and representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and impulse had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 
objects. 

Reports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travancore constituency and 
of sib-oonstituencies were then read. 

iPrefi^ntial Address 

Miss Sally Coey. in her address, observed that the main purpose of the Confer- 
euoe was to think and plan for the happiness of themselves and their sisters all 
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over the world. Indian women were not isolated in their struggle against disabilities. 
Post-war Europe was not very different from India. Women suffered from dishar- 
mony and dissatisfaction, and unrest. Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving. Freedom was not licence and had its own 
limitations and was conditioned by discipline Freedom must be coupled with honesty 
and integrity. Discipline of Indian women would endure for ever and would afford 
them stamina and poise of character at a time of crisis. Thejr had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdnim questions which required patient endeavour for the 
progress of the millions. This called for steady work and a new kind of discipline. 
They had to recognise that they had to fight as well as submit. Geographically, India 
was unsuited for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries. 

In evolving the new discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objects. But 
they must have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and objects. 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environments and 
develop the instincts of compassion and service. The work was in villages and 
training in civic duties and home science must be imparted. She then gave an 
account of the work done by Christhava Mahilalayam. 

After speeches in English and Malayalam by Srimathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabai 
Vein Pillai and nomination of standing committee members j and delegates to the All- 
India Conference, the morning session terminated. 

Resolutions 

A resolution which evoked keen discussion was to the effect that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to encourage 
the opening of birth control clinics. The resolution was declared carried, one amend- 
ment having been lost. Three consecutive sessions of the All-India Women’s Cpn- 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though they wanted provision 
against abuses of the methods. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Loyalty resolutions wore 
moved from the chair and passed, all standing. 

The Conference sleeted Srimathi K. Eswariamma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Chandy, Isha Bibi, Annadavalliaramal, Mrs. Lukose and K, C. Annamma were 
elected delegates to the All-India Conference. 

One resolution expressed strong disapproval of the pernicious dowry system and 
appealed to all members to educate public opinion to eradicate the evil. Another 
urged the importance of village reconstruction in the progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive scheme of village reconstruction making 
provision inter alia for the improvement of agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basis. The Conference strongly opined that primary education should be 
made compulsory throughout the State. It urged the need for spread of adult 
education and called on the Government to establish night schools and circulating 
libraries therefor. The Conference requested that provision should be made for 
adequate representation of women in all grades of public service and also both 
Houses of Travanoore Legislature. 

With the president’s concluding speech, the Conference came to a close. 


The Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conference was hold at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the Ui. November 1935 under the presidentship of the Eani of 
Wanaparthi at ‘"Basheer Bagh Palace.” 

Alter prayer. Princess Durr© Shehwar, heir-apparent’s wife, opened the Conference 
with the following speech 

It is with very great pleasure that I open this Conference. It is a source of joy 
to me to see our women earnestly pursuing the path of progress and it is my 
sincere prayer that the educational and social aims and objects of this Conference 
may prosper and prove suooessfuL 

Thereafter the President delivered the address. 
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Presidential Address 

She first rtf erred to the demise of Nawab Wali-ud-DowIa and expressed her sym- 
pathy with Begum Sahiba Wdi-ud-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 
ing she said: 

It is very encouraging to see thatj within a decade, the women of Hyderabad have 
advanced much in the task of educational and social uplift. I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs. Rustomji Faridoonji and other 
members of this association, there is a eood deal of progressive work being carried 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to co-operate with them and help the Association in every 
possible way. It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve the aim, your full oo-operation and 
willing service is necessary. There should be no distinction of caste or creed. Maho- 
medans, Hindus, Zorastrians, and Christians all must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask ' you to give up your religious tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, but take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden our social fabric and through it try to serve 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion. Let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State. I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object 

We should strive to create public sympat^ and interest in our favour. I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Ruler, His Exalted Highness - the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work. But the real help should 
come from the public for it is we who are to be benefitted. Many an obstacle lies in our 
path for progress, but it is with perservance and mutual co-operation that we can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been han^ng over us for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. But still I am confident that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Some 
of the ladies of our city may not have the chances of doing much social work due 
to the purdah system but still I sincerely trust that they can in their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in- 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old customs. 

I am very glad to see that the three schools and the hostels managed by the 
Association are progressing well, and I wish them all success under the kind patron- 
age of oui’ gracious and highly cultured Princesses. 

It is interesting to hear that our Educational Committee has suggested a Central 
College of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject. The necessity for such an Institution is long felt and when it is started, I am 
sure it will be taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
well conducted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are Instrumental 
to start it. 

The Association's Work 

Mrs. Tasker.^ Vice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association, The Association was maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools for girls, who were taught domestic science in addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for the last four years. In its future development they had 
visions of sending a debating team to other parts of India. The Association was 
managing the Women’s Hostel, where working women of all classes, away from their 
own homes, would stay in comfort and security. Thanks to generous help of the 
Nizam’s Government, who have given their financial support for three years, the 
Hostel coidd be said to have made a successful start. 

Mrs. Tasker stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of the Director of Ehiblio Instruction, the Association had submitted its view 
on the reorganisation of education in the State. Ooncluding, she appealed for increase 
ing the membership of the Association. 
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Resolutions 

Resolutions were then discussed and passed. 

Kie Conference welcomed the promise of the Hon’ble the Member for Education 
for the proper housing of schools (contained in his presidential address at the Hyde- 
rabad Teachers’ Conference, last month) and urged that this work be treatecl as 
capital expenditure. 

The immediate need for making free primary education compulsory throughout the 
State was stressed in another resolution. 

Miss Webster who moved the resolution said that the cost of compulsory educa- 
tion would be heavy but it would be a humane investment. She suggested co-educa- 
tion in kindergarten and primary schools with a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, as it would be very expensive to have separate schools for young girls. 
Half-time schools should be opened in factory centres and villages where children 
earned to help parents. 

The Conference was of opinion that vocational training should be made accessible to 
all girls who desire to earn their livelihood. 

Mrs. Humayun Mirza who moved the resolution, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, said that she founded a school over which Rs. 7,0(X) 
had, been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid. 

For the preservation of the national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sup- 
ported every effort for the proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts— music 
m particular. 

Mrs. R. F. Pillai^ mover of the resolution, suggested that the educational authori- 
ties should be approached to give music the same importance in their curriculum as 
other subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and secondary classes. 
Societies should be formed in schools and colleges, school orchestras established, and 
the City Fathers be appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras throughout the 
city. 

Recognising the increasing tendency of modern Indian women to enter the pro- 
fessions, the Conference advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis- 
abilities in their way. 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman-i-Mubarak relating to the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, and appealed to tlie public and to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to ensure its proper enforcement. 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Mrs. Rustomji said that she felt . that the progress 
of the Association was very slow. They could do a great deal more, if they would 
only observe the kind of purdah ordained by their great Prophet. She appealed not 
only to the women here but to the men outside to change their mentality to move 
with the times and with one voice ordain that the Mahom^an ladies in Ijidia would 
keep such purdah only as was observed in other Muslim countries. Coucludiug, she 
said that they should strive for peace and goodwill and not only bring about unity in 
our own country, but international unity, peace and goodwill. 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu spoke a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women. She paid a glowing tribute to the pioneers of the movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly Lady Hydari. She expressed gratitude to the Princesses for identifying 
themselves with the aspirations of the women of Hyderabad and for working for the 
unity of all classes. Mrs. Naidu congratulated the members and other workers and 
hoped that the Association would strive for further success. 

The Conference ended witli a national song and the National and State Anthems. 


The Piojab Women’s Conference 

At a meeting of the central Punjab branch of the All-India Woman’s 
GhMerence held at Lahore on the 9th. NovemW 1935 under the presidentship 
of Lady Shafi a resolution was adopted requesting the British Pailiament to 
safeimard the interests of women by making provisions in the Instruments of 
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instructions that women should be given chances of association in the adminis- 
tration of every province as well as in the central Government, especially 
in the departments of Education, Health and Labour. The resolution also urged tJiat 
provision should be made for at least one woman to bo appointed on each provincial 
public service commission. It further called ^j^on the Government to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. The resolution, which was moved 
by Mrs. Kohli and siipported by Begum Shah Nawaz^ was passed unanimously. 

By another resolution the conference requested the Punjab University to give 
home science as a separate subject a much more prominent and honoured place in 
the curriculum of girls’ schools and colleges in the Punjab. 


The Oudh Women’s Conference 

The annual session of the Oudh Women’s Constituent Conference Committee of the 
All-India Women’s Conference was held to-day at Qaiser Bagh Baradani, Lucknow, on the 
9th. November 1935 under the presidentship of Lady Maliaraj Singh in the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators and delegates. The’trend of the conference bore 
ample testimony to the keen interest evinced and the rapid awakening and change that 
are taking place over Indian womenhood. 

On arrival, Lady Maharaj Singh., the president elect was received by the execu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dais, where she was garlanded and presented 
with a ‘badge’. She delivered her ju-es idential address in an ex-tempore 
Hindustani speech. The president, after referring to her past associations with the pi'O- 
vinoe, felt glad to be among them once more. South Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to serve others. The time for platform speeclies had 
gone and what was needed was action. She referred to the work done by tlie Jubbul- 
pore and Allahabad conferences and hoped that this Oudh Women’s Conference would 
work towards obtaining direct and practical results in which each member would take 
a share of the burden. She declared tliat until women began to take an active interest 
in the affairs of their own home towns they would scarcely be in a position to make 
intelligent use of their franchise in higher spheres. In this connection she suggested 
that there should be a class for the instruction of voters. ‘I feel very strongly’, the 
president asserted, ‘that if we are to go into politics we must go in with tho idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a higher and spiritual standard and bring back 
vision to men, which they apparently have lost. Otherwise it would l)e fatal for us to 
join the struggle and go down into tho mire and dirt of politics.’ The president said 
that she would like to see a third of the total strength iu all municipal boards reserved 
for women, especially in health and educational committees. She advised the munici- 
pal boards to spend more on girls’ education. She urged the establishment of a 
branch of the social and moral hygienic organization to help towards the work which 
was at present being done by Miss Millicent Shepard. 

Stressing tho importance of Swadeshi, the president referred to the beehive stores 
established in Naini Tal for the encouragement of Indian crafts and said that they 
deserve their interest and support. She felt that tJie time had now come for a very 
large number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing in the medical. There was a great scope for tho development of the girl' guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help in that great international movement which did so much to teach discipline and 
service to others. In conclusion, She said that she had always spoken witli pride 
of the wonderful way in which educated Indian women was serving the country. She 
hoped that the Oudh conference would keep up this tradition and mat they would all. 
remember that they were working for the establishment of tho kingdom of God on 
earth when they worked for any kind of social or moral or political reform. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

’*^We must stand aloof from meaningless party politics because we are pledged, 
d<nS6. We cannot enter Councils under the present unsatisfactory conditions. We 
ere against the woman franchise being based on property and wifehood qualifications. 
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We are against being brouglit into the communal arena. We are reluctantly led to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a real desire to 
help the women of this country along the path of progress,’ thus observed Bam 
Laxmihai Rajwade^ presiding over the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 

on the 14th. November 1935. 

She continued that the All-India Women’s Conference never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality, caste or religion which wore unfortu- 
nately only too prominent in other spheres of national activity in the land. She 
recounted the part played in the awakening of Indian womanhood by the All-India 
Women’s Conference and sister organisations during the all too brief period of 
thetr existence. She said that the women of India wore convinced that time would 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding marriage and inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer bo difforred. The younger generation of Hindu women 
of higher classes was already expressing themselves in favour of a Divorce Act. 
The president pleaded the cause of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics. 8ho wanted Indians to revise their notion of charity and instead of 
throwing away charity on those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as also for nolping the nation-building activities. 

She urged the evil of untouchability to bo uprooted. Referring to the present 
Harijan tension she said that conversion was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not require spectacular demonstration. She appealed to Hai’ijans to pause and 
think before taking any hasty step. 

Resolutions 

The conference passed a number of resolutions. It resolved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give chances to women for association in the 
administration of provincial and central Governments. Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial public service commission and to establish 
women and children’s bureaus in every province. 

The conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to* degree colleges or establish one at the 
earliest. 

The conforonce recommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a comprehensive vocabulary of maximum number of 
words common to the largest number of Indian vernaculars. 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of cases of 

abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Governments to appoint women officers at railway stations to render assis- 
tance to women travellers. It also urged the local Government the necessity of 

appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal with cases relating to women and 
juvenile offenders. 

The conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the All-India 
Women's Conference. 

The conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons for self-defence. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of the subjects for students in schools. Mrs. Asaf Ali 
was elected to the standing committee of the All-India Women’s Conference for 1936. 


The Mysore Women’s Conference 

Though the proceedings of the Mysore State Women’s Conference were not open 
to the press, the reports furnished to the press by the organisers showed that the 
Conference which was held at Bangalore on the 13kh. November 1935, was a unique 
one. A distinguished member from Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
success. ^Ht is very gratifying” she observed, ‘Ho note that two resolutions, viz., 
the eradication of untouchability and encouragement to Swadeshi articles and parti- 
cularly to khaddar, received the whole-hearted support of the conference.” 

» As many as eighteen resolutions were discussed and adopted without a division. 

Mrs, Kameswaramma (Mysore) moved the resolution, appealing to the women nf 
Mysore to come forward in large numbers and help to bring about the uplift of 
Harijans. 
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A resolution moved by Mrs. H. Bhavani Sanker Rao^ supporting the Sarda Act 
and urging that girls below 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. K. D. Rukmaniamma the conference adopted a resoliitian 
according support to the Five Year Flan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 
Conference. 

After the passing of resolutions. Lady Mirza M. Ismail offered the sincere thanks 
of the delegates to Her Highness the Yiivarani, the President of the Conference, for 
her words of encouragement and advice. The presence of H. H. the Yuvarani, the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of her own- solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the State, but also of the abiding interest the Royal House of Mysore 
had always taken in the progress of women. 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured II. H. the Yuvarani that in the coming year they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work more effective in the several 
ways suggested by Her Highness. It was certainly true that more aspiration 
unaccompanied by action failed to achieve its purpose. 

Mrs. A. V. Ramnatham^ the Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, to whose 
zeal and enthusiasm the success of the conference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for the co-operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and for the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations. 


The Cochin Womens’ Conference 

That primary education should be free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in {)rimary schools was the demand put forward in a resolution 
passed at the Cochin Women's Conference held at the Girls’ High School, hrnakulam, 
on the 16th. November 1935. Miss M, 8 . Coetj of Alwayo presided. 

Srimati V. K, Lakshmikutty N ethyaranirna^ Consort of His Highness the Llaya 
Raja, welcomed the delegates. She said that women’s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women were trying to understand one another 
and work in co-operation to spread the various reforms for the welfare of men 

women and children. ^ i i di m 

She suggested a change in the curriculum of studies m their schools, bhe said, 
that girls should bo taught home-crafts and domestic science, tbo laws of Iioalth, 
principles of sex education aud maternity and child welfare, so that they might 
make their homes happier. She said that the sanitary conditions of the primaiy 
schools should be improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to better 
the conditions of their sisters in the villages. 

Afiss 8 . Cocy then delivered her presidential address. She traced the history and piO’ 
gross of the women’s movement in India and said that the one concrete luece or 
reform that deserved special mention was the establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi. She dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated womeu 
who owed something to the country which had equipped thorn with the oducatiou. ^h® 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the vvest. In hnglaricl, 
the Hos- pitals were mostly started and maintained by private individuals and mariagecl by 
them. The Ragged School 'Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the result of private initiative and enterprise. The Government no doubt came 
in later with their help aud patronage. She referred to the work of the i. yV. G. A. 
in C^cutta which toox the lead in imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions. 

Resolutions 

Resolutions were then passed thanking the Government for the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to the delegates to attend the All-Judia AYomon’s Conferenco and regretting the 
fact that the Mukkathayam TJiiya Bill passed in the ,Cochiu Legislative Council con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made into law and requesting 

the Coohin Government to expedite the same. .it- r i t 

Anotlier resolution was passed requesting the Government to take immoaiate steps 
to make primary education compulsory and free in the State and to appoint women 
^ teachers in all primary classes. 
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The next resolution strongly disapproved of the prevalence of professional begg- 
ing in the State and requested the Oovernment to give the necessary help to the 
members of the Ladies’ Association who were prepared to take up the preventive work. 

A resolution was passed urging the abolition of the Dowry system prevalent 
among Christians. The resolution further urged that the law should be .so amended 
as to enable Christian w^omen to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater- 
nal properties. 

Kesolutions were also passed next, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian music among the optional subjects for the Intermediate and B. A., courses 
in the Maharaja’s College, Ernakulam and to open Montessori classes attached to the 
Girls’ Eigh Schools at centres like Ernakulam and elsewhere in due couj’se as funds 
permitted. 

Another resolution requested the Government to grant at least Rs. 300 annually 
for the expenses of the delegates to the All-India Women’s Conference. 

The Conference came to a close with an appeal by the President for greater or- 
ganised effort and propaganda in the cause of women’s uplift. 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Women’s Conference commenced at Guntur on the 30th. Novem^r 
1935 with prayers by the girl students of the local “ 8 arada Nikethana”, after which 
Mrs. M. K Ilayagreevarao^ President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the conference. 

She naiTated the historical importance of Ountnr District and recalled the part 
played by women like Nayakuralu, Manohala Rudraramadevi and others on the 
oattleliold in defence of the freedom of their country. She also referred to the 
famous Buddhist Stupas and the University of Amaravati in Guntur District and 
said that the history of Guntur District reminded every one of the ancient glory of the 
Andljxas, Adverting to present-day problems, she condemned the dowry system and 
deplored that even among highly educated peof)l 0 this accursed practice had not yet 
been given up. She observed that there would be no real social progress until it was 
discarded. She condemned uiitouchability, and exhorted the women to dedicate themselves 
to the groat task of removing this social evil as it could be accomplished earlier by 
women than by men. 


Presidential Address 

Dr. (Miss) K. Atcha7namha then delivered her presidential address. She said 
that the present educational system in our country both for boys and girls was very 
defective. She spoke at length on the education of girls. No difference need be 
made, she said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned. 
It was e.ssential that girls should be trained from the outset in hygiene, discipline, 
physical culture and in self-expression. Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
of love, beauty and joy. The parents must not bo content with sending tlieir 
children to schools as a means of escape from their frolics at home. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
in the same atmosphere as children. 

Higher education was necessary for women. By education was meant not merely 
reading and writing but the ability to gain knowledge and employ it for the welfare 
of society. If education for girls ended at the primary stage they would soon have 
to enter "family life or sit idle and in either case their growth would be stunted both 
physically and mentally. Through higher education women had scope and time for 
intellectual development. 

Refei'ring to marriage, she said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 
own concern. Parents had nothing to do with it. According to their conventions 
boys and girls would meet at dance parties, dinners, social functions, at schools or 
universities and make their choice of partners in life and then inform their 
parents of it who would approve of it. Even if they did not approve the couples 
would have their own way. The defect of this system was that generally the boy 
and the girl did not (and could not) have adequate understanding of each other’s 
temperaments and circumstances. Only after they started life together did tiity 
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Jea^n about their temperaments and short-comings. Hence the divorce cases of 
which so many were reported from tlie West. 

But the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extreme. Marriage here 
was the solo concern of the parents and the girl had no part in it, though in recent 
times the wishes of the girls were in some cases consulted. These were only a 
fortunate few. The intlucnce of Western ideas had brought about a change in the 
outlook of boys and there was a conflict between the two systems which was 
resulting in great misery. She said that both the Western and the Indian systems 
of marriage wore not right and synthesis of both should be made in a way that 
promote our ideals and the welfare of society. 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help those unfortunate women who were put to intolerable sufferings by their 
husbands. Under the Hindu system there was no right for the wife even to live 
apart from a cruel and tyrannical husband except with his consent. If he sued for 
the custody of his wife she would bo delivered into his hands by the Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from this helpless position the only way was 
divorce. It was necessary, she said, to work for securing the law of divorce placed 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might say that such a law 
would often be abused. ^ But every good institution could be abused and if the law 
of divorce was turned into an evil in some cases the fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abused it. 

Turning to the right of inheritance of property, the President said that property 
has groat significanco in the present social conditions in India. The position and 
honour that boys enjoyed in Hindu society were duo to the fact that they could 
inherit property. She pleaded for tho grant of the right of inheritance to women 
on the same basis as men, 

Under God’s will, she went on, women’s noble destiny was to become a mother 
Motherhood meant roaring of ^ children and moulding them into individuals who would 
take their proper place in society. Every woman should fuUil her great duty by de- 
voting completely her powers, intelligence and love granted to her by the Almighty 
for tho production of a worthy generation. Creation of the human race and moulding 
it into perfection are the twin tasks with which only women had been charged by 
Oo(l It was very easy to see what an important role women had to play in society. 

Turning to the social and political importance of women, she wondered how 
women had come to possess an inferiority complex. It had taken a deep root in our 
country and however educated and advanced our women were they were not able to get 
rid of the complex that they were inferior to men. It was no wonder that it should be 
so m our country where even men were in bondage. 

Speaking about the rights of women, she asked: “Were not even sons of men, 
who looked upon women avS slaves, children of slaves ?” She could not understand 
women demanding and fighting with men for equal rights when they should claim 
them as^ their bnlh rights. “Who are men”, she asked, “to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To learn these are our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exercise them is our duty. As in tlio case of our country’s freedom 
we are asking others for our freedom without realising that it is in our own hands. 
Freedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not by 
those who beg for it. As the adage says what is inborn lasts for ever and what is 
learnt from others lasts only for the time being, and how long can we hope to retain 
a freedom that is a gift to us ? And how long can w’e enjoy it V We must feel that 
freedom is Godlike and freedom is Heaven itself and try to achieve it.” 

She exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of their country 
along with their own social emancipation. She recalled the glorious part played by 
women m India, Andhradesa in particular, in the last civil disobedience movement 
and claimed that women alone have the power to make a great nation. 

She concluded her speech with a survey of tho women’s movement in the West 
obtained suffrage in England and Germany during the Great War of 
1U14. Jt was only in RuSvSia, she said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and occupied positions of high honour. They possessed full rights with men in their 
country. She referred to the position of women in modern Germany and Italy, after 
the rise of Hitler and Mussolini, who advocated that woman’s place was only m the 
home, add said that she could not prophesy the future of women in these lands. 

The Conference then discussed a number of resolutions. After a good deal of 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouidng co-education. 
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With a view to obliterating illiteracy the Conference urged the local boards to in- 
troduce at once compulsory education for children. 

The Conference suggested that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction 
in schools and urged that only women should be employed as teachers in elementary 
schools. The authorities of schools were requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi. It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were requested to start one high school for girls in 
each district and a separate first grade college for women in Andhradesa. 

the 

and social activities by the Andhra Provincial Women’s Conference was presented 
by Srimathi M. Kamnlamma. Secretary of the Standing Committee. The report 
stated that much could not bo done during the year as the attention of most of the 
workers was directed towards collecting funds for the relief of the famine-stricken people 
of the Ceded districts. Unlike in previous years, in the past year Distiict and Taluq 
Conferences were held in almost all the districts of Andhradesa and the message of 
the All-India Women’s Conference was amply propagated. 

Condolence resolutions touching the demise of Mr. G. K. Devadar and the daughter 
of Sri Ponaka Kanakamma were passed. The Conference expressed its gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs. Kamala Nehru. 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
sation of a separate Andhra Province. 

A resolution deprecating the way in which even educated persons were trying to 
evade the Sarda Act was also passed. The Conference condemned the move to get the 
Sarda Act amended so as to lower the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to see that the legal minimum was raised to 16. 

The Conference requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac- 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wife even 
while his wife was living as was now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. This resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women. 

The Conference appealed to men and women to abolish “piirdha” and imtouchability. 

The Conference pleaded for adult suffrage for men and women and for joint electo- 
rates in the future constitution. 

The Conference requested the Government to tate immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endow the right of inheritance of the father’s property on women 
also. 

After a few more resolutions appealing to women to take to the revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish the system of giving dowries to 
bridegrooms, were passed, the Conference terminated with the concluding remarks of 
the President. 


When the Conference reassembled on the next day, the Itt. December 1935, 
half-yearly report of the work done in the province both in respect of educational 



All India Oriental Conference 


The eighth session of the All-India Oriental Conferenco was held at Bangalore on 
29th. December 1935 under the presidency of Dr. S. Kriahnaswami lyenger. 

Dr. B. P. Metcalfe^ Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed tho delegates. In the course of his speech, he 
said 

Mysore is to-day an Important centre of oriental learning, whore the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older culture is conserved in numerous pathasalas and other institutions 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional typo in Sanskrit, Kannada’ 
Persian, Arabic, Oriental Medicine and Astronomy. On the otlier hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in tho University and in other foundations, not- 
ably in the Mythic Society of Bangalore. 

The Mysore University, which, though one of the very first of tho teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standard work in oriental learning. Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pure oriental research. These are the Oriental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State. Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of tho University. 

The function of the Oriental Library is to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country, many of which 
have, by process of time, fallen Into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions. Such collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination *, and those of special interest are published in 
critical editions. The Oriental Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value. The Library has also published about a hundred works in Sanskrit and 
Kannada. 

The Archaeological Department is an older institution than the University of 
which it now forms a part. Its chief concern is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphical material. In addition tho Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to the State, numbering 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a detailed survey. The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would be more appropriate to say very old ground) 
in the excavation of its sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition of 
antiquities, which, I feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

You will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see : and, if I may say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of the culture which liere find a meeting 
point. I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facilities as we have been able to 
provide, and as you feel able to take advantage of, to acquaint yourselves with what 
this very interesting region has to show ; and I trust that, when tho time comes for 
us to part and go our several ways, you may have some reason to regard these few 
days in Mysore as not ill-spent and not without profit and pleasure. 

The Yuvaraj’s Opening Sleeoh 

His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore then delivered tho opening address in the 
course of which. His Highness said: 

When I became aware of the scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at tlie im- 
mensity of it. Reading a short while ago an account of tho School of Oriental Studies 
in London, I found it was S£dd that it was one of the marvels of the Educational 
system in England that it had been found possible there to organise courses in nearly 
twen^ languages, as well as in history, law and Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualified staff for each of them, and to make provision for research in addition 
to the numerous courses of instruction. This, however, is only a portion of the 
task which you have set yourselves. If I understand it aright, you regard nothing 
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in the whole scope of human knowledge as foreign to you, provided only that it 

has an oriental flavour. , . , n • 

It is hardly for a layman tq suggest the lines on which all this great mass of 
tnaterial should be further developed. But I should like to invito your attention 
to two points which seem to be of great importance. The first is the writing of a 
history of Southern India that will make the great Empires of the past live again 
in the vision of the common man ; and the second, the revival of some of the 

wonderful handicrafts, of which the past shows such abundant evidence, and of 
which those tliat survive are living perilously in an indifferent world. 

While the history of Aryan rule in India has been told with comparative 

completeness, and covers a great deal of Northern India, there still remains much 
of uncertainty regarding the history of the South, even in what are commonly 
described as historical times. Further excavations and further researches, and a 
re-reading of the Hindu opics and the Vedas in the light of modern research, may 
open up wonderful vistas of history and disentangle from the legends of old the 
historical truth which is often more marvellous than the legends themselves. The 
effect of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of Southern India, with the oonse- 
auent intertwining of cults and beliefs, the effect of the impact of one civilisation 
on another, the origin and growth of the caste system, all these are matters 
which have still to be seen as a collected whole in a great history which archaeo- 
logv anthropologv, philology, epigraphy and ethnology must combine to produce. 

is a task which would defeat any one man, but it is just in such a conference 

as this that a group can bo formed which can set to work, to tackle the problem 

In dealing with the question of liandicrafts, I should like first of all to make 
reference to the loss which has befallen the cause of oriental scholarship through 

the death of that great scholar. Dr. E. B. Havoll. His services to Indian 

historv and to Indian art aro too well-known to you to need any emphasis at my 
hands^ But there was one sphere of his work which is not so fully recognised. 
This was his great service in attempting to restore to their proper place in the 

artistic life of the nation the ancient handicrafts of this country. I think there 
is no way in which we can better serve his memory than by considering the means 
bv which the revival of our ancient artistic handicrafts can be most speedily 
achieved That, I take it, is again one of the problems which it is appropriate for a 
conference like this to discuss. Some of us are apt to place too narrow a meaning 
on the words 'oriental studies’. We are apt to treat them as though they had no 
bearing on the present or on the future to regard as ends is tlieraselves the finds 
revealed by historical research or by Archaeology, the beauties discovered in 
ancient literature and in ancient art. I would venture to suggest that one way 
in which oriental scholarship can find a larger following and meet a biger need 
than it does at present is by tracing the processes by which we have lost many 
of our things of oeauty, and by endeavouring to bring back, wherever that is 
possible, something of the ancient splendour and tlie artistic charm of the 

orie^al^or^fts. much from you, we hopel that there is also much 

that you may learn from our country of Mysore, Wo have cromlechs, dolmens and 
rude stone implements belonging to the paleolithic age. There are many beauti- 
ful spots associated with the great Sanskrit epics. It was Rama’s arrow that made 
a great fissure in the Yadugiri hill. The waterfall at Ohunchankatte enshrines the 
bath of Sita. Tradition tells us that the Bababudan hills were formed from a portion 
of the Saniiva mountain, which fell from the hands of Hanuman as he was flying to 
restore Lakshmana to consciousness. Bhima, the terrible, tore Bakasura in twain 
on the French-Rocks, and slew Hidimba on the Chitradurga. The sage Gautamn 
performed penance on a rock in the sacred Cauvery near Seringapatam, while Agastya 
tad a hermitage at Kalasa. Parasurama had one at Nanjangud, Jamadagni at 
Chandragutti ^ Risyasringa at Sringeri. In the historical period we have records 
of the Mauryan and Satavahaua Empires of the wars between the Pallavas and 
the Chalukyas between ^0 Hoysalas and the Yadavas. It was a minister of the 
Ganga Emprire that gave us the largest monolithic statute in the world, the 
Gomata imie. We have relics too of the Vijayanagara Empire, of the rule 
of Biiapur and Golkonda, of the Moghal governorship at Sira and of the Mahratta 
Jaghirs at Bangalore and Kolar. The city of Seringapatam has a history stretching 
bi^k through the ages, and under the Mysore Kingdom became a great centrp 
Qf learning* 
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We can show yon also the premier monastery of the groat Sankaracharya at 
Sringeri, the place whore the large-hearted Ramanuja found asylum from the perse- 
cution of his King, many mathas founded in pursuance of the tenots of the devout 
Madhva, and many relics of the reformer Biisavos^a. Our Oriental Library can 
show you over 11,000 valuable manuscripts, and our Arclunologioal Department has 
published more tlian 10,000 insciiptions and are conserving some 200 ancient monu- 
ments. Nor are we altogether neglectful of the modern arts. Hero you will find 
master musicians like Vidvans Subbanna, Vasudevacharya and Muthiali Bliagavathar, 
who have won the admiration of Southern India, while the Indian stvles of |^)ainting 
and sculpture have also their honoured ropresontatives in artists of fame like Mr. 
K. Venkatappa and Mr. Siddalinghaswaml. Our technical institutions are doing what 
they can to revive the ancient craftsmanship and to develop in modern work an 
ancient simplicity of form and design. 

In conclusionj^ Ladies and Oentlemen, I should like to remind vou that we in 
Mysore feel that we can claim a share in your learned President, wfio is himself a 
Mysorean and has spoilt a large part of his distinguished career in the service of the 
State. I am sure that while he will prove a most able conti*oller of your delibera- 
tions he will, if you ask him, make a no loss eflicient guide to the places of beauty 
and historical interest which I have commended to you. 

Presidential Address 

After a short musical programrao. Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar delivered his pre- 
sidential address, in the course of which ho said : 

Just about a century ago, it was a well-known saying, and eminently expressive of 
the truth, that Indian History proper really began with Alexander’s invasions. Nar- 
rowly considered, it still perhaps remains true in regard to precisely dated history ; 
the progress made, however, has filled in and carried back tho Iiistory of India, by 
at least a thousand years, so tliat it may now be said, even in respect of dated history, 
that we can carry it hack to the fourtoonth-. century before Christ. This is peculiarly 
true in the oft'orl at understanding the real growth of Indian civilisation and culture 
which indeed is perhaps the ultimate aim of history properly understood. 

Research work in this whole field started with being greatly ])hilological and has 
been gro\ving to be porhafjs more precisely archaeological, ilt has, in a later stage of 
development grown into historical enquiries proper, culminating in tlio slow but sure 
building up of the stages of history. 

The first and foremost Item in this work which requires mention hero is ono of 
which we owe tlie first glimpses, very Imperfectly understood at the time to our first 
great archaeologist, Sir Alexander Canningliam, in tho early seventies of tho last cen- 
tury. Ho discovered on the site of what has sinco become the famous Harapa in tho 
Punjab some old seals bearing representations of animals and certain signs which 
were not then understood ; but it was known that tho signs on the seals showed some 
considerable resernlfianee to those unearthed in tho regions of Mesopotamia, where 
archaelogical work of a serious character had boon going on for some time. Acciden- 
tal discoveries on tlie site of Molienjo-Daro in Sind led to systematic excavations, and 
that necessitated systematic work on tho site of Harapa itself, and the two together 
have opened before us a now world in the ancient history of India, taking us almost 
by a jump over two millenniums from the period down to which wo believed we Jiavo 
had some knowledge, that is the period of early Aryan civilisation in India. The 
general features of tho civilisation laid baro iu the Indus region by the spade of the 
archaeologist does not take us to the very beginning of it. It seems woll-nlgh impos- 
sible that wo can over reach to its beginnings in this particular region. In point of 
general character there is considerable similarity between this civilisation and that of 
which we had some knowledge for some years in the region of Near Asia. 

Moiienjodaba. and IIakappa Excavations 

An investigation carried on, in the light of the charactors on tho Mohenjo-Daro and 
Harapa seals, in the study of the punch-marks on coins and marks upon various other 
objects of a similar character scattered all over India and particularly iu tlio reign of 
the Dakhan, seems to hold out some hope of a possible cormectiou between the Indus 
script and the various marks in the marked pottery, and u[>on the coins, etc. Let: us 
hope that more work in this line would give us the necessary connecting link at 
least within India as a result of this and similar efforts, apart from what the future 
may bring in Mesopotamian excavations to throw light upon this particular question. 

49 
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ExteDdiiig our vision north-west-wards, the years of the now century have shown 
much useful activity and great results. The most remarkable achievements of archfeo- 
Jogical activity in this direction have been shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of the Government of India by Sir Aurol Stein. Almost a dozen important' 
centres of culture which once must have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved archaeological material has 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness, 
of the atmosphere prevailing over the region. This mass of material actually provided 
documents of great value in all departments of art and culture, and shows the inter- 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near- Asiatic and Oliineso cultures in this great 
corridor of Asia. 

In addition to these, perhaps tlie most important of the results of these various 
expeditions is the light it throws upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Iliuen 
Tsang and the Venetian traveller Marco Tolo. In regard to both of them Sir Aurel 
Stein found material to confirm obscure points of their narratives, and put beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of these travellers as to the truth of their narratives. 
From the point of view of India, this gives us the course of outspread of Indian cul- 
ture perhaps, in the most important and widest of its channels. 

Tndun Culture In Indo-Ciiina 

Carrying ourselves across the whole of India to the opposite extremity, we find 
another fruitful field where early Indian culture has had a great exuansion and flour- 
ished for over a thousand year at least, in full vigour and glory. Tliis region for our 
purposes may be considered in two parts, which also have a certain amount of justifi- 
cation in geography, though tlic development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything that might bo called different. The continental portion generally described as 
Farther India or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briolly Indo-Cliina, is one, 
and the group of islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient designa- 
tion, constitutes the other. The history of Indian culture in these parts have had a 
pretty similar course and fructified in similar developments. Examining this cultural 
contact, the most important item that influenced seems to ho religion, and the earliest 
evidence so far available seems to indicate the coming in of the worship of Siva and 
Saivism of the South Indian type. What is perhaps more than tliis, the script of the 
earliest inscriptions both in the countries of ludo-China and the islands extending as 
far as the easternmost limits of Borneo is, as has been satisfactorily demonstratod, a 
form of pallava-grantlia, the language being Sanskrit. 

From the dawn of the Christian ora down to tlio ninth century wo could see only 
imperfectly the course of development of history. In the latter period tlio dominating 
featui’e of tho history beconios the Bailandra empire, and latter on the Cliola-Sailendra 
struggle for supremacy. With tho Sailendra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more properly Sumatra-,) ava. With tho fall of the Saileudras 
begins the Islamisation of tho region by the transfer gradually of tho Eastern Chinese 
trade from tho hands of the natives of India in the Peninsula to those of Arabs wlio 
gradually managed to get all the trade in their own hands and ultimately overran the 
whole of Indonesia. Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and the accum- 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately helping in the 
reconstruction of the history of this part, the actual region comprising tlio empire of 
Sailendras in its early history, and of what is generally known as the empire of Sri 
Vijaya cannot be regarded as yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in the 
direction seem to hold out promise of a successful solutiou of this difficulty, and an 
expedition sent out, through tho financial assistance of Uis Jli^iness the Oaekwar of 
Baroda, seems to bo bringing welcome light upon this part of Sailendra history. If a 
slirewd guess might be hazarded, tlio trend of the evidence seems to show that the 
Indian cultural conquest, if it may be so described, seems to have been in tho region 
of Funan. Champa and later on Cambodia (Kambuja), and Mr, Wales’ recent arch£eo- 
logical expedition seems to raiso the hope that wo have to look for tho empire of Sri 
Vijaya, at least in tho earlier part of history, in the Malaya Peninsula. If it should 
prove to be so, it must be tho expansion of this to take into it tho islands, particularly 
Sumatra and Java, that must have given rise to tho later Sri Vijaya ordinarily located 
in Sumatra, tho most important centre and headquarters of which had become Java 
iafterwards. Tlie otlier mternative is that the Sri Vijaya of Sumatra is tlie original 
imperial headquarters, and it is the expansion of this that brought about the name be- 
nggiveu to the Sri Vijaya across the Straits, That however is matter for the 4nal 
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settlement of which wo may have to wait for the successful termination of this 
investigation. 

The early history of the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, has 
had a more or loss similar history of a colonising and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans in particular. 

But in Indo-China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian culture and civili- 
sation has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era — it may be that we are able to carry it a couple of centuries earlier-down to the 
fourteenth, nay oven to the llfteenth, century. 

Recent Siamese history and present day Siamese institutions alike show that their 
institutions are entirely Indian in character ; wo might even go the length of saying 
Indo-Aryan as modified by Soutli India ; and notwithstanding much valuable work 
which has been donc^ recently by Dr. A\^ales in two publications of his ‘Siamese State 
Ceremonies, and Ancient Siamese Govornment and Administration, the subject requires 
study from the Indian side for a full understanding. 

Location of Vijaya’s Empire 

Before tailing leave of this topic a referonco to the points of interest that call for 
immediate consideration may not bo quite out of place ; we referred to the 
character of the ‘Sailendra empire, and left the question whether the empire, 
really belonged to the peninsula or to the islands. An early Tamil classic 
refei's to tlie imports info the great port of Kaveripattinam at the mouth 
of the Kaveri, and refers to those commodities which camo from Ceylon and the 
Farther East in those terms llattu Unavum and Kalahattii Akkamum. These Tamil 
expressions have a meaning which, in the actual (context, goem specifically intended, 
and offer a classification of the imports in regard to this particular region. The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ceylon (Ham), and things constituting 
wealth from Kalaham. This would ipso facto imply tliat the gencjral articles of im- 
port from Ceylon were foodstuffs while the imports from a luilaham, where it should 
have been, wore composed of aticles of commercial value ; in other words, things 
intended for sale and making ])rofits on. Ham of course is the well-known Ceylon. 
The identification of Kalaham, at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned, is clear 
to the extent that it is the same as Kadaram of the Tamils, or Kataha of the Sanskritists. 
Kalaham could be located in the island of Sumatra— of course Sumatra could be easily 
Yavadvipu—thon the probhun \vould be at an end. All foj'oignci’s who have given us 
any details of the region seem to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Kcda or Kala. If Kalaham played such an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would normally bo the point of com- 
munication of commercial shi[)ping for the exchange of commodities and, bearing 
in mind the general description of tho commodities imported from there wo 
may perhaps bo justified in taking it that Kalaham was tho chief port of call 
for commercial shipping. If tho region set over against it extending across to the 

Gulf of Siam, half way up wdiich is tho Bay of Bandon, with a capital Sri Vijaya 

(Wong 8ra), and if the name for that territory bo Giri-Itashtra, as a river is 
said to boat that name, could we regard the region of tho Malay peninsula set behind 
Takola, which is said fo bo tho modern Takua[>p, and Kala or Keda to the Gulf of 
Siam as tho original kingdom of Sri Vijaya, the expansion of which into tho island of 
Sumatra then giving rise to a Sri Vijaya, of Sumatra V I leave it there for further 
investigation. 

This brief survey of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have’ to be prosocuted, in all do[)artraonts alike, both from an extornal 
and from an internal point of view. While various agencies may bo making their 

own contribution from tho outside, have we done our part of it to the extent 

called for ? 

Religious Influence 

In our brief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, while these two streams 
show much that may bo similar, tliey still oxhiliit fundamental differences in character. 
It is a question of the outspread of Indian culture all round, that is, in all its 
departments, religion, art, literature, etc. Tho northern expansion naturally takes on 
the character of tho spread of Sanskrit language and tho Mahay ana form of Buddhist 
religion. Tho other features connected with this expansion are certainly directly 
under tho intluenco of this Mahayanism. So whatever features of Hindu culture may 
be traced hero would bo coloured to a great extent by this dominating influence. 
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In the south-east, on the contrary, we seem to begin with the outspread of Hinduism, 
that is, Brahminism modified into a wider cult and exhibiting itself in the forms of 
various Bhakti schools, primarily tlie worship of Siva and Vishnu, Buddhism, both 
Ilinayana and Mahayana, comes in later. And even so the Maliayana is perhaps 
the greater intiiionce in those parts. But that influence is distinctly later and 
can definitely be stated to begin somewhere about the seventh century of the 
Christian era. In dealing with tlio religious history of India we ought to remember 
we are not dealing with a country witn a comimlsory State religion, with a unifor- 
mity of belief and a certain conioimity demanded as a consequence. Even in respect 
of the philosophical schools, the evidence before us is a question of schools, not 
of one school dominating the rest. If that fundamental position is given the weight 
due to it, it would not at all be difficult to understand that the developments could 
be simultaneous and almost for the same reason, a reason inherent in the constitution 
of fhe ])eo])le themselves. The masses could not be jiliilosophical-minded, and bo able 
to follow in practice the fine differences that philosophy might choose to make in 
respect of principle or doctrine. A philosophical religion satisfying to tho elite is 
not likely to satisfy tlie needs of tho more general public, and there must bo need, 
side by side, therefore for a something that would satisfy tho average spiritual need 
of humanity. Differences in religion therefore of a radical kind like this would seem 
to result from the actual constitution of tho poojilo, and such definite influences as we 
can trace from literature seem to support this view. 

In the outsiiread of Hinduism into ludo-Ohina and Indonesia wo find the trans- 
plantation of the same early princijilos of tho newly developing Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, had teen transjilanted to iSouth India itself into a similar new milieu. 
There again is a parallelism in tho development of tho two: tho development of 
Indo “Aryan Hinduism in 8outh India on the one hand, and tho Farther India on 
the other. 

Need fou Reseahcii 

These investigations exhibit Hindu culture showing a vitality for progress which 
brought into its fold, the vast extent of Asia, in fact all Asia, excepting the Islamic 
countrios and Siberia. It was [irobably the Muhammadan invasions that brought about 
ultimately the cession of Indian activities in this direction, and, 
loft to themselves and detached from connection witli India, 
these cultures gradually decayed and fell victim to more aggresivo influences in the 
course of the next three or four centuries— invasions of new people in Indo-Ohina 
and Islamic ])enetration in Indonesia. Notwitlist.anding flio great volume of work 
done elsewhere and by other agencies, it would seem incumbent upon India itself to 
mako earnest efforts, well-co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover tho whole 
vast extent of this culture with a view to gaining a more thorough understanding of it, 
if for nothing else. It is then that wo arc likely to bo in a ])Osition to appraise the 
influence for good that there was in the institutions that went into the formation of 
what is called Hindu culture. It ought to bo the primary function of an all-India 
body like the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention and devote its energies 
to this noble task. The first essential would be tho rocovory of all the material sources 
that may throw light upon any particular part of this vast field. Anthropological, 
archao'logical, bihliographioal aiicl historical effort must join hands, and provide as full 
and reliable a conspectus as wo can possibly got. Arc}ia<elogical activities 
threatened to cease, tho moment that the sjfiado had revealed something unlooked for 
throwing iiiioxjioctod light in such large measure upon the ancient civilisation of 
this ancient land. Very much more of it is neodod and over various well-marked 
blocks of territory within India, to make the results really more useful and provide 
us with reliable information which is necessary for building conclusions upon tho 
progress of human history in India. AVhere Government finds it difficult, private 
effort must be harnessed to tlie task. But in this case, private effort has to be 
organised private effort, and must bo made, for useful results, under expert direction. 
Bringing about such a combination might well demand attention from a body like the 
Indian 0rk3ntal Conference. 

Caste System and Hinduism 

Perhaps the time has arrived for a well co-ordinated historical efforts to under- 
stand the caste system as a whole with reference to any light it may throw upon 
its future for India. The most important problem arising out of this would be 
whether the Indian caste system as such can be put and end to to avoid the 
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variety oven by the bringing about of revolution. While one may wish that the 
caste system went out oE existence for our convenience and left Indian society unor- 
ganised with a view to giving it the shape that the ardent reformers would wish to 
give to it, the question before the serious student of Indian culture is whether it will 
go out of existence. The results of historical study so far seem to indicate that it 
will not. Then would arise the question whether there is any salvation for India, 
Hinduism and Hindu society as such. The most serious study of the subject is re- 
quired to find any light that an elaborate and detailed study of the system might pro- 
vide for us. If Hinau India under the caste system could have exhibited the vitality 
to spread its culture over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to the caste system even, should the extinction of tho caste system bo made a funda- 
mental pre-requisite for any advance that India should make V 

This necessarily leads us to tho future of tho religion of the Hindus— Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day. Has it any future before it, or has it become a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this hour of tho day, Indian nationalism with all 
the attendant horrors which the nationalistic world of tho West is suffering from ? 
Was not all tho variety and tho difforonco, with a well distinguishable and readily 
seen unity of feeling and culture, really more desirable for tho future of the world 
than tlio narrow nationalism of tho 19th century, which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some kind of internationalism ? 'Hero is quite a live practical problem 
for even the student of dead literature and materials of culture so much held up to 
ridicule. If anything like a clearer or bettor understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not the time come for a far more olal)orato and detailed study of the 
cultural history of tho country as a whole ? In regard to the history of Indian cul- 
ture in Further India those who havo made a serious study of it seem to be reaching 
tho unanimous conclusion that the progress of this culture stopped as the contact with 
India ceased, though oven after three or four centuries of tho adoption of Islamism, 
the cultural background has romainod in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
IIow are wo to account for the groat vitality that Indian culture showed elsewhere, 
and if, for tliat vitality the inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 
the vitality of that Indian culturo in India, tliat wo should now regard it as almost a 

dead (uilturo that could bo thrown away at will for the adoption of another ? For a 

projier understanding of this portion, a very deep and widespread study of the contiiot 
of Hindu India witli Islamic culture in tho first instance, and with European Christian 
culture later, would seem essential. 

Need for Collection of Ancient Litera.ture 

The effort that needs to be made now is, a constructive study of the whole, each 
section making its own contribution to tho niiilding up of that whole. Tho first essen- 
tial to this is the collecting together, in a form fit for uso, of the whole vast body of 
Indian literature in all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at tlio search for and tho cataloguing of, and, as far as^ may be, 
the placing before the public full information regarding works of Jiteraturo in Sanskrit 
and oven of the vornacular languages witli a view to this. There have been great 
efforts in the past ; but to-day the work still remains imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing the various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might well bo made to bring together tho whole vast range of it upon one can- 
vas. It perhaps is a sign of the times that tho University of Madras is attempting to 

bring out a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by tliat name. It is to be hoped that they would havo the means and the 
material to carry it to completion as indicated hero. 

The ne.xt great department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published here and 
elsewhere in various forms and in different languages made available in one great 
corpus, all the necessary critical study and revision being made with a view to the 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, as in tho previous item, whether this 
synthetic work should siyjersede or merely supervene the individual and sectional 
work, is not perhaps a difficult matter to settle. Tho efforts that are being made and 
the work that is being actually carried on need not bo disturbed, or put out of gear. 
All that may go on. A great deal of valuable work has been done, and a great deal 
more perhaps could be done by tho bodies and the individuals engaged in such work. 
For that more encouragement ought to be given to tho bodies and individuals doing 
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the work and the further work to be done should bo so organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of course, except in cases wherever unnecessary duplication of work 
could be avoided and clear economy can be introduced by abolishing dissipation of 


Facilities fou Study 

I very much fear that there is no centre in India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all tho most important works of roforenco bearing on any 
snoject he may be at work on. Of course there are a number of centres where this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library is supposed 
to be provided, particularly tho University centres. But a closer examination of the 
localities will show how very imperfect these very centres are. It is to be wished 
that there were in India at least one centre, but three centres would perhaps bo 
more desirable, having regard to the extent of country. Can tho Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object ? Can it do anything to heat up sufficient sympathy 
of the elite for realisation of that object ? 

Having como so far I would most earnestly bespeak yom* consideration whether 
the time has not arrived for a reconsideration of the whole of our organ of criticism 
in respect of the whole field of cultural research, jiarticularly literary and allied. It 
strikes me that there is too much of a readiness to make affiliations, to assume inter- 
pol^ions and worse, and cast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
serious consideration of the position in each case. I dare say I need not go into any- 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than a 
serious consideration whether tho critical principles adopted and applied do not require 
serious revision. 

India has won by slow, if sure, steps recognition as holding tho key to Asiatic 
culture as a whole. This seems only to set her on another strenuous forward march 
towards attaining for her a position as the home of humanity. If tliis should got 

established in course of time, as there is every hope it will, India will attain to the 

position of the home of man. If there is at all truth in the statement ex orenie lux 

it is all to tho glory of India. It remains to be seen wliat contribution India is going 

to make towards this consummation, and let me exhort you tlierofore, ladies and 
gentlemen, in the eloquent words of tSwaini Yivekananda, "^Awake, Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached”, the goal of a civilization which will set humanitv as a 
whole to live in amity, peace and the happiness of all alike. 
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Review of Trade in In£a 1934-35 

Signs of a further progress towards recovery were visible in many directions 
daring the year, says the Review of the Trade of India in 1934-35, released for pub- 
lication on the 28th. November 1935. 

It continues: “From such indications as are available, industrial progress seems 
to have been fairly generally maintained. The cotton mill industry did very well in 
the year under review ; production recorded a large advance and the rate of clear- 
ance w^as also more satisfactory than in the -preceding year. The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, the stock situation was 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated in value. Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry wore also satisfactorv, and there was au appreciable increase in production. 
Prom such returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output of cement, paper and the chemical 
inclustries. In the case of sugar the total production for the season is likely to sliow 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter half of the year showed an appreciable improvement. The output of petrol and 
kerosene also increased daring the year under review. There was not, however, much 
improvement in conditions in the coal industry. 

Foreign Tra.de 

As regards foreign ti'ado, the increase in imports was much larger than in the 
case of exports, and the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Rs. 11 and three- 
fourth croros. Exports of gold, however, continued on a large, though a more restrict- 
ed scale than in tho preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus continued favourable. Nat’onal credit stood high, and the conversion 
operations of Government ’were attended with marked success. The rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for the first time since 1896 to 3 per cent. The price of 
gilt-edge continued firm. The active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
than in the preceding year. There was also an improvement in the net ton mileage of 
class I railways from i8,383 million to over 20, .012 million. Tho index number of 
non-speculativo industrial securities rose from 113 in April 1934 to 133 in March 
1935, while those of speculative securities rose from 19G iu April 1934 to 2236 in the 
closing month of tho year. 


AURICULTURA.L SITUATION 

As regards tho agricultural situation, the output of some of the major crops was 
less than in the preceding season. There was, however, some improvement in 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery. During the 
second half of tho year, jute prices also advanced. Wheat, however, fetched lower 
prices than in tho preceding years while prices of rice improved to some extent. 
Tea had a disanpointiiig year and prices could not be maintained at tho preceding 
year’s level, uii the whole, the agricultural situation was distinctly bettor than in 
1933-34, specially in tho latter half of the year. Prices, however, are still at a low 
level, while tho overseas demand for Indian produce like rice, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement. 

E Course of Prices 

The study of tho course of prices indicates that tho prices of agricultural commo- 
dities have fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured goods. The 
largest decrease in tho money value of agricultural produce occurred in the case of 
Burma. As compared with 1928-29, there was a drop by 63.3 per cent in tho 
agricultural income of Burma, and this was principally duo to the slump in the 
price of rice. In Bengal, there was a decline of 58.9 per cent, and in Bihar and 
Orissa of 59.9 per cent. In Madras there was a decline by 54 per cent, the value 
of the two principal products, rice and groundnuts, showing a substantial decline. 
In Bombay, the decline was to the extent of 49.8 per cent and in the Punjab, of 
57.8 per cent. In the Central Provinces and Berar there was a decline of 55.9 per 
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cent. Taking these eight provinces together, there was a fall of 53.6 per cent as 
compared with 1928-29. A very important point to bo borne in mind in interpreting 
these figures is that so far as food crops are concerned the cultivator consumes, Ot 
exchanges in kind of services rendered, a large portion of the crop which ho grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-staffs had not affected them. 

The total shipments of gold from India in 1934*35 amounted in value to Rs. 53 
and one-fourth crores as compared with Rs. 58 crores in the preceding year. 

The production of piecegoods in India touched a record level in 1934-35. Tlie 
quantities of cotton piece-goods (including fents) as well as the quantity per capital 
available for consumption in India (including hand-loom production) are given in the 
following table : 

Not Imports. Net available Mill Handloom Net available for 

Year. production. production. consumption. 


Actual Per Capita. 

Actual Per Capita. 

Estimated Per 
Capita. 

Total Per 

Capita. 

Yds. 

crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. 

Yds. 

Yds. crores. Yds. 

Yds. crores. Yds. 

1929-30. 

190 

5.43 

229 

G.54 

140 

4.00 

559 

15.97 

1930-31. 

87 

2.49 

24G 

7.03 

139 

3.97 

472 

13.49 

1931-32. 

76 

2.11 

288 

8.00 

150 

4.17 

514 

14.28 

1932-33. 

120 

3.34 

311 

8.64 

170 

4.72 

601 

16.70 

1933-34. 

77 

2.14 

289 

8.03 

144 

4.00 

510 

14.17 

1934-35. 

97 

2.G2 

334 

9.03 

146 

3.95 

577 

15.60 


The year saw a considerable exj)ansion of the ira])orts of artificial silk products. 
Imports of yarn reaclied a record level of IG.C million Ibs.^ which was G8 million 
lbs. in excess of the preceding year’s figure and 5.G million lbs. more than the 
receipts in 1932-33. The total value of the imi>orts of artificial silk yarn in the 
year under review amounted to Ks. ITS lakhs as compared with Rs. 82 and Rs. 92 
and a half lakhs, respectively, in the preceding two years. Reduced prices and 
improved quality have contributed to the increasing popularity of rayon products, 
The chief sources of the imports of yarn into India are Jajian and Ihily. 

It has been estimated by the Sugar Technocologist to the Imperial CO|Uncil of 
Agricultural Research that the average consumption in India of sugar, exclud‘ng gur, 
in the three years ending 1933-34, was 921,000 tons, and in 1933-34, the last year 
of the triennium, about ®5,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that during 1934-35 
580, (XX) tons of sugar was produced direct from cane, 4,000 tons from gur making 
a total of 620,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons weie imported from foreign 
countries. 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Rs. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 122 lakhs in 1933-34. It is interesting to note that the most 
important single item under the liead, glass and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, viz., bangles, the demand for wliich, owing to the necessity for replacement, 
is likely to he sustained so long as habits and fashions do not change. Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware imported during the year under review recorded 
increases. Japan retained the predominant position in the trade, the value of her 
supplies advancing to Rs. C4 lakhs from Rs. 57 lakhs in 1933-34. Belgium and the 
United Kingdom improved their shares from Rs. 11 laklis each in the preceding year 
to Rs. 13 and Rs. 12 lakhs respectively in the year under review\ 

The trade in precious stones and pearls furtlier fell off from Rs. 75 lakhs in 
1933-34 to Rs. 50 lakhs in 1934-35. This decrease was due as before to smaller 
receipts of diamonds which accounted for Ks. 37 lakhs as compared with Ks. 59 
lakhs in 1933-34. Imports of pearls, unset, also decreased from Rs. 14 lakhs to Ks. 11 
lakhs. The imports of other kinds of precious stones, however, stood almost at the 
same level at Rs. 2 and one-third lakhs as in 1933-34. 



Indians Trade with United Kingdom 1934-35 

The main features of India’s ex-port trade with the ITnitod Kingdom during the 
year 19!34-35 wore an increase in the supplies of both long and short stajde cotton 
and of tea and a decline in respect of colTee, unmanufactured tobacco, oilseeds and 
raw jute. This is revealed in the report on the work of the Indian Trade Commi- 
ssioner for London. 

The report contains an instructive analysis of trade developments witliin the 
group of countries whose currencies are on a sterling basis as compared with those 
[ni the countries included in the “gold bloc.” Tsvo interesting conclusions emerge 
from this examination : — 

(1) The British Empire and the other countries in the sterling group liavc during 
the year relatively improved their trade position in the United Kingdom market, and 

(2) the recovery has, generally speaking, boon more rapid in this group. 

Tradr with Britain 

In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Ks. 47,53 
crores as against as 47,20 crores during the previous year. The total value of the 
exports of Indian merchandise to all countries during the same i)oriod increased l)y 
approximately Rs. 5 crores to Us. 15 crores, as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year. The total value of the imports into India for tlio same period 
increased by approximately Rs, 17 crores to Rs. 132 crores. The imports from the 
United Kingdom into India during the period advanced by Rs. 6 crores to Ks. 54 
crores in round figures. The increased shipments of raw cotton (the iiicroaso under 
this item being Rs. B crores as compared with 1933-34) and of tea (the increase 
amounting to approximately Its. 29 lakhs as compared witli 1933-34) were mainly 

responsible for the incimso in the value of exports during the year under review as 

compared with the previous year. The total visible balance of trade in favour of 
India amounted to Its. 78*10 crores as against Rs. 91*9G crores in 1933-34 and Rs. 
68.15 crores in 1932-33. Of this amount the balance of transactions in treasure 
(private) including gold, silver and (uirrency notes accounts for Ks. 55 07 crores as 
against Ks. 57.23 crores and Rs. G4.93 crores in the two previous years respectively. 

Indications of Imi’Rovements 

The Bank rate remained uncliangod at 3 and a half per cent througliout the 
period and, generally sjieaking, money conditions were easy. A further indication of 
improvement in business conditions was the iiKU’caso In the total a[)proximate gross 
earnings of all State-owned Railways, wliich advanced by Ks. 265 lakhs to Rs. 89-79 

lakhs during tlD5 period under report from 1st April 193*4 to 31st Mandi, 1935, and 

in the total wagons loaded on Class 1 Railways. During tlie same period the total 
number of wagons loaded on the broad gauge was 4, 167, OX) as compared with 3.968, OCX). 
(In the metro gauge, an increase of 158OO0 wagons was i-ocorded bringing tlio total 
number of metro gauge wagon.s loaded up to 2,674). All these indications, opines 
the Trade Commissioner, Dr. 1), B. Meek, point in the direction of progrc.ss. 
No general recovery, however, is possible in a predominantly agricultural conuntry 
such as India unless the cultivator obtains prices for his agricultural produce 
or in other words unless Iiis purchasing power is im- proved. The rural 
improvement scheme, recently inaugurated by the Uovornment of India on 
a national scale, therefore, is of great importance and the actual working of 
the scheme, for which one croro of rupees is being distributed to the Provinces to 
enable local Covernments to carry on the economic development and improvement 
of rural areas, will be watched with great Interest. 

Dr. Meek does not attempt to analyse the results of the Ottawa Agreement, the 
working of which has been the subject of detailed examination in India by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and also by a Committee of the Indian 
Legislature. 

The main features of the export trade with United Kingdom during the year were 
an increase in the supplies of both long and short staple cotton and of tea and a 
decline in respect of cotl'ee, uiimaniifactiired tobacco, oilseeds and raw jnto. Indian 
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rice suffered considerably owing to Spanish competition, bift as a result of represen- 
tations made bv India, the duty on imported non-Empire paddy has been raised, with 
a view to enabling India to uerivo the full benefit expected from this concession 
under the Ottawa Agreement. 

Exports of Cotton 

As regards long and short staple cotton, the total imports for the first quarter 
of the year under review of long staple cotton into the United Kingdom have de- 
clined from 2,G7UOOO centals (of 100 lbs.) to 2,111,000 centals, but the imports from 
India of long staple cotton have advanced from 214,000 centals to 223,000 centals. 
Tho imports of long staple cotton from IT. S. A. have declined daring the same period 
from 1,715,000 centals to 1,198,0(X) centals and those from Egypt from 350, 0(X) centals 
to 235,000 centals. During the same quarter in 1933 the imports of long staple cotton 
from India were 124,(X)0 centals, from U. S. A. 2,043,000 centals and from Egypt 
201,000 centals. It would therefore appear from a comparison of the figures of im- 
ports for these quarters during the last three years that the United Kingdom market 
is taking an increasing interest in the Indian long sta[)lo cotton. The bulk of short 
staple cotton imports into the United Kingdom came from India and Indian imports 
during the quarter under review amounted to 220,000 centals as against 85,000 and 
174, (XX) centals during the same quarter of 1933 and 1934 respectively. 

RumiETi 

The ox])ort of raw rubber to the U. K. rose from 3,338,818 lbs. in 1933-34 to 
10,363,228 lbs. in 1934-35 and the value advamjed from Ks. 7,60,478 to Ils. 50,42,743. 
The Intei'iiational Itubber Regulation Scheme, which India has signed subject to cev- 
tiiin reservations, came into force from the 1st June 1934. The quotas allotted to 
India and Burma were : — 

1935 1930 1937 1938 

India 8,250 9,0(.X) 9, OCX) 9,27)0 

Burma 6,750 8,000 9,CXX) 9,250 

These quotas, however were considered unsatisfactory in India and the Oovern- 
mont of India represented to the International Rubber Regulation Committee that 
lliey should be increased. It has been raised to the following amounts 

1935 1936 1937 1938 

India 12,500 12,500 12,5(X) 13,(XK) 

Burma 8,000 8,500 9,0a) 9.250 

The protocol embodying those changes has still to he signed. 

The food stuffs as a group have not done so well iu tlio year under review as in 
the two ]n‘evious years and they liavc fared somewhat badly when com}»ared with 
the group of raw materials. The raw materials and esp(‘eially the “metals and ores” 
group with the excu'ptioii of copper and zinc, have shown a decided improvement. 

Teak continues to he the. main timber iraporteii, and the principal dec-orativo 
timbers in demand are Indian silver-greywood and Indian Laui-el. Considerable 
progress is recorded in regard to research work oii the a[)j)lication of pioducts in 
industry, 

Tk.^dk Exiiirttioxs 

The Department tool part in 16 trade exhibitions as against nine in the previous 
year, and the number of trade enquiries at exhibitions ro.se from 670 in 1933-34 to 
feo in 1934-35, the main articles which attracted attention being rice, chutueys, curry 
}>owder, carpets, leather, skins, sports goods and jute webbing. 

An important development in rcgaid to the organisation of the Trade Department 
was the opening of the Milan Office under a separate Trade Commissioner Mr. M. R. 
Abuja. 

Sir Harry Lindsay retired from the post of Indian Trade Commissioner on the 
30t,h September 1934, after holding this offico for more than 11 years. Sir B. N. 
Mitra records in the report his “high appreciation of tiie ability and zeal with which 
Sir Harry performed his duties and of his constant solicitude in regard to the interests 
of Indian trade.” 



Working oi the Ottawa Agreement 

REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1934 35 

Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, Commoroo Mombor, |)r(3sentod in the Lo^’islative Assembly 
on the 25th. September 1935 the report on the working of tlie Ottawa agreement for 
1034-35. Tfie report points out tfie tlinioulty of examining the effects of the i)referimces 
resulting from the agreement on ti'ade and business in India. The main difficulty is to 
isolate the phenomena in order to study tlie elTocts of preferences as distinct from other 
economic causes. The time during which the nreferential scheme was w'orked was 
far from uoi-mal. The policy of economic iiationalism has been rampant throughout 
the world. Monetary changes have led to widespread instability in foreign exchanges 
and there liave been changes in the demand and supply of individual commodities, 
which have considerably influenced the trade therein. There have also been practical 
limitations to the examinations carried out, hoeauso the data available arc far from 
complete. However, the re[)ort opines : ‘If linlia has improved her relative position 
in tho IJiiitetl Kingdom, as disclosed by her porcenlage share in the total United 
Kingdom imports, then, other things being equal, preference must prima facie he 
deemed to he valuable. 'Whether India's other customers have taken relatively more 
from her than the United Kingdom is not quite relevant to the issue. In those eases, 
therefore, wiiere tlie eouclusion suggested by the ludiaii export table dilfers from 
that indicated by tlie United Kingdom import table in tho same article, the lattei- 
must be considered muo relevant to tho discussion. The relative position of India 
in the United Kingdom market will therofore supjily the primary evidence necessary 
to judge the sin-, cess or otherwise of the preferences secured by India on her exports 
to tiie United Kingdom.’ 

The report [mints out that the examination regarding jiricos [iresents even more 
sej'ious [iractical difliculties, and [iroc-eeds to sum up the main facts in the tables. 

The first table shows ex})orts from India of artiefes enjoying [irefereiiee, which 
account for ()2 centum of the total of Ks. 152.4 (U'ores value of the (‘Xjioit trade. 
The percentage share of tlie United Kingdom was 30 in 1931-32 and 38.9 in 1934-35, 
while other countries’ percentage fell from 70 to Cl.l during the corresponding 
period. 

India’s perceufago share rt'garding imimrts into the United Kingdom enjoying 
preference rose troin 41) in 1931 to G.3 in 1934, while the percentage share of other 
countries fell from 95 4 to 93 7 during the same period. 

As regards imports into British India of artiefes enjoying preference, the [lercen- 
iage share of the United Kingdom has risen from 4l to 44, ; that of other countries 
fell from 59 to 5G as coni[)ared hetween 1931-32 and 1934-35. 

Exports fj’orn India of articles not enjoying preference in the United Kiagdorn fell 
in percentage from 20.5 to 19. G while those of other eouiitries increast'd from 79.5 to 
80.4 during tho four yeai's. 

As regards iiiqiorts into the United Kingdom of articles not enjoying preference, 
India’s share increased from 3.4 to 4.7 wliile that of other countries fell from 9G.G 
to 95.3. 

Imports into British India of articles on which jn-eferenco is not allowed in the 

United Kingdom sliows that tlio [)ercentage shaie of tho United Kingdom has risen 

from 33.7 to 39.3 and that of other countries has fallen from GG.3 to G0.7. 

The balance of trade of British India shows that, wliereas in 1913-M it was 
against India by Rs. 34 crores in rosjmet of the British Em[)ii’ 0 , it was in India’s 
favour by l^s. 14 crores in 1931-32. During the same period India’s trade balances 
was favourable to tho extent of Rs. 100 erores wdth other foreign countries in 1913-14 
and by Rs. 35 crores with them in 1931-32. 

Tho trade in respect of the United Kingdom just balanced in 19.31-32, but for 
British possessions it was in India’s favour to the extent of Rs. 14 crores. In 

1932- 33 it was against India by Rs. 11 crores in ros[)ect of the United Kingdom, 

but for other British possessions it was in India’s favour by Rs. 14 crores. In 

1933- 34 tho trade just balanced with the United Kingdom was Rs. 13 crores 
in favour of India for British i)OSsessions, In 1934-35 tho trade balance was against 
India by Rs. 5 crores in ros[)ect of tho United Kingdom, but was in favour of 
India by 11 crores in respect of British possessions. 
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As regards other countries, tlio position regarding the balance of trade is as 
follows (in crores) for tho throe years 1932-33, 1933-34, and 1934-35 : — 

Europe: plus 3, plus 10, plus 5. 

U. 8. A. : minus 1, plus 7, plus 5. 

Japan : mmus 6, minus 3, plus 3. 

Other countries: plus 5, plus 8, plus 3, 

Total foreign countries: plus f, plus 22, plus IG. 

Tho grand totals of tho balance of trade in India’s favour: plus 4, plus 35, plus 22. 

Imports into British India show the following percentages, respectively, for tho 
years 1913-14, 1931-32 and 1934-35 

United Kingdom, — 64.1, 35-5. 40*6. 

Japan, — 2.6, 10.6. I57* 

Germany,, — 6.9, 8.1, 7-6. 

U. S. A. — 2.6, 10.2, 6.4. 

Italy, — 1.2, 2. 8, 2 3. 

Kenya and Zanziher, — 0.3, 2.9, 2.4. 

Ceylon^ — 0.4, 1. 1, I.O. 

China,r-<^>% 2.2, 1.6. 

Belgium,— 2.-^^ 2.4, 1.6. 

Austria-Hungary. — 2.3, 0.6, 0.5. 

France. — 1.5, 1.7, 1.2. 

Straits Sctilemcnt.— i. 2 >,f 2.3, 2.3. 

5.8, 3 8, 1.4. 

Exports from British India for the years 1913-11, 1931-32, 1934-35 show the 
following porcontages :— 

United Kingdojn, — 23.4, 27*9) 31. 6. 

Germany. — 10.6, 6 3,4.6. 

/u/an.— 9.1, 8.7, 15.9. 

U. S. .4.— 8.7, 8.9. 8.5. 

France. — 7.1, 4.8, 3 5. 

Belgium. — 4.8, 2.8 2.8. 

Austria-Hungary.'^ 4, o, o, 

Ceylon.— 1 6, 5, 4.2. 

Italy.--^ I, 3.4, 3.9. 

Straits Settlements. — 2.7, 3, 2.1. 

China.— 2.2,, 4.9, 1.7. 

Java . — O 8, 1. 1, 0.3. 

Kenya and Zanziher. — l.o, 0.5, 0.3. 

Central and South Africa. — 2.2, 1,5, 2.5. 

The report next deals with llio commodities exported and imported. The report 
points out tliat as regards wlieat pi’efcrence was granted in the United Kingdom and 
Ceylon, but it has been of little value to India owing to her special wheat {josition. 
As for rice, the preference was of sj>ecial impoitanoo in view of the (;onti action of 
tho Far Eastern maikets. Atternjds are being made to impiove the quality of Barma 
rice so as to make it suiUible for consumption in Europe, chiefly in tlie United 
Kingdom. 

The follow^ing is the comjiarativo position between 1931-32 and 1934-35 of exports 
from and imports into British India of the chief commodities, in these the total value 
for 1931-32 is taken at lOO and the figures shown aie for 1934-35 as compaied to 
the total value of 1931-22. 

Exports : — 

Rice, not in husk to all countries 58, to the United Kingdom, 318. 

Linseed : all countries 196 ; U. K. 77G. 

Tea : all countries 194 ; U. K. 107. 

Tanned liides ; all countries 93 ; U. K. 93. 

Tanned skin : all countries 103 ; U. K. 105. 

Jute manufactures : all countries 98 ; U. K. 86. 

Woollen carpets and rugs : all countries 158 *, U. K. 182. 

Groundnuts^ all countries 62 *, U. K. 153. 
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Imports : — 

Chemicals : from all countries 114 ; from U. K. 116. 

Drugs arid medicines •, all countries 107 : IJ. K, 107, 

Hardware : all countries 118 ; U. K. 106. 

Instruments apparatus, etc. ail countries 128 ; II. K. 135. 

Brass and similar alloys : all countries 133 ; U. K. 187. 

Lubricating and mineral oils : all countries 86 ; 11. K. 87. 

Paints and colours : all countries 113 ; U. K. 120. 

Provisions and oilman stores : all countries 87 ; U. K. 106. 

Rubber manufactures : all countries 93 ; U. K. 201. 

Woolen manufactures : all countries 304 ; U. K. 248. 

Motor cars : all countries 175 ; IJ. K. 246. 

Motor omnibuses : all countries 182 ; U. K. 178. 

It may be mentioned that this year’s report, unlike tliat, of last year, is not 
issued by the director of commercial intelligence but is picsented as a Government 
paper arid expresses no o{)iniou and confines itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers ot Commerce 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 16th. December 1935 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Cliarnbers of Commerce annual 
meeting at (Jalcutta on the 16th. December 1935. 11. E. Sir John Anderson, and mem- 
bers of the Bengal Government were also present. 

The Hon. Mr. G. R. Campbell President, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Sir 
John Abercrombie, Deputy President, Bombay Chamber, thanked His Excellency for 
inaugurating tlio proceedings and wished liirn Godsjieod. 

Asking the Viceroy to open tlie i)rooeedings, Mr. Campbell said that he welcomed 
His Excellency with mixed feelings, because athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that this was the last ocoasion on which the Chambers would have the 
pleasure of his gracious presence at their annual meeting. Mr. Campbell was con- 
fident that he spoke for all when ho thanked His Excellency for the great eoiu'tesy 
and consideration he had at all times extended to the (commercial oommunity in 
India— courtesy and consideration which was also extended to them by all members 
of his Government. And this, Mr. Campbell was sure, ^vas in no small measure 
due to His Excolleney's shining example. 

Mr. Campbell added, ^‘Only a few days ago, after long waiting, wo were notified 
by the Commerce Department tliat the Railway Board would meet us and Ciiairratni 
of i’ort Tj'usts and Commissioners of the groat [)orts of India at a conforoiioe in 
Delhi on December 16. The notification went on to say that if this date was ineou- 
venient, the Government of India, in view of their many commitments, feared that 
they would be unable to liold a Conference until the month of May in Simla. On 
the assumption that the Government of India knew His Excellency’s movements and 
possibly, tiiercfore, this meeting of ours might bo noticed in retleetuu glory, I ventured 
to send a personal telegram to the Commeroe Secretary saying that the date ho had 
dven us had a strong smell of sardines. Hot after 13 montlis, but within 13 hours, 
J got his reply which said, ‘‘Sorry fish got into fruit. Am sending you fresh dates.” 
(Laughter aud cheers). 

^ “But I cannot close on a note of laughter, though we may come near to \yhat is 
akin to it. As I have said, our feelings on tins occasion are mixed aud while we 
are hajipy in once again having His Excellency with us and while we wivsh him and 
his gracious lady God-speed, when they leave these shores aud many more happv 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so richly deserve or to undertake still 
more labours of love, our hearts are touched with the most genuine regret that this 
is the last occasion on which His Excellency will grace this meeting.” 

- Viceroy *8 Speech 

In opening the meeting, the Viceroy said 

M.r. Presiaeut and gentlemen,—! thank you, sir, sincerely for the warmth of the 
welcome which you have extended to His Excellency tlie Governor of Bengal and 
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myseif on behalf of the delegates from the constituent chambers of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and tiio members of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce on this, the third occasion, on wliich we have liad tJie privilege of being 
with you at your annual meeting. I assure you that 1 always look forward to the 
opporrunity of meeting you all here collectively, for it enables mo to show my 
interest in your prosperity and progress and to say a few words on matters which 
ai’e in my mind and which may, I liope, be some ' interest to yourselves. Let me 
add that I think it was liardly necessary, sir, to give Ilis Excellency or myself the 
assurance of your loyal and unceasing support to ourselves and our Governments in 
our \york. AVe can both very gratefully say that we have had the fullest evidence 
of this constant support during the difficult and anxious years through which wo 
have recently passed. 

In the lii'st place I wish to associate myself very cordially with every word that 
has fallen from yon, Mr. President, with regard to the great services rendered hy 
Sir FTubort Carr as your representative during all the discussions that took jilacjo in 
JiOndon in connection with the new constitution in India and I should like to congra- 
tulate you on the very graceful recognition von have shown him of your apprecia- 
tion of the groat work he did on your behalf. 

Roads 

. J 1‘eferred last year to the constitution of the Transport Advisory Council, con- 
sisting of the members of my Government concerned, sitting witli Provincial Minis- 
ters and their advisers, and I then expressed the hope that the Council would promote 
close and regular contact between tJie Centro and tlie ih’ovinces in the solution of 

the difficult problems of transport co-ordination. I am glad to be able to say that 

the liopo has so far been realized and that, at its first meeting, the Council 
adopted, ^ with a gratifying approach to unanimity, a statement of policy 
concerning the construction of roads and railways, tlio (!ontrol of motor transport 
and the creation of administrative machinery 1o promote ito-ordination. AV'hih} I am 
discussing the question of transport, 1 must refer hriclly to the, Indian Roads Congress 
winch was inaugurated a few days before 1 last addressed you. That inaugural 
meeting was. 1 believe, a successful stcfi in tho direction of getting our engineers 
together to exchange 0])inions and ^ the results of their experience with the ohject of 
))romotirig effioiecoy and economy in tho expenditure on roads. There is no question 
tieod for road development nor unfortunatidy (;an anyone suggest 
that the funds at ])resent available are adequate. In those cirimmstances, e(;onomy 
and effieiency in the application of whatin'er money is available has become an 
imperative^ necessity. Aly (iovernmont believe that the Indian Ivoads Congr(‘s.s is 

an institution which will make for those ends and wo have, therefore, decided to 

defray the cost involved for a further period of two years. 

Civil Aviltiox 

In Civil Aviation, tho^ most important recent developments liavo been the duplica- 
tion of the air mail service between Ijondon and Singapore and the inauguration l>y 
Tata & Sons Limited of a weekly air mail service between Bombay and Trivemlrarn 
with intermediate landings at Goa and C'annanore, This lattcm service, which connects 
at Bombay with the existing Karachi-Mad ras air mail servi(;e, w'ili shortly be available 
for carrying mail as w'oll as jiasseiigors and freight. 

Now that tlie Government of Ceylon liave provided an aerodrome at Colombo, it 
IS hoped that a further development, namely, the extension of tlie Tata air service 
from Madras to Colombo will take ])lace in i\m near future. 

^ It is regrettable though, 1 hope, a temporary sot-bai'k tliat the Indian National 
Airways Limited, have been compelled to close down the sorviiuxs between Calcutta 
and Dacca and Calcutta and Rangoon, wdiich tliey had successfully inaugurated and 
operated for 18 months. The former service never had tho suf)port from tho public 
which tb(3 company had ex[>ected in view of tho obvious advantages it offered for 
rapid communication between tho tw'o cliief cities of Bengal and though on the 
latter service both passenger and mail traffic show^ed a steady increase. That increase 
was not sufficiently rapid to justify the Company in continuing to o[)erato at a loss. 

Considerable progress has been made wuth the programme for tho development 
of ground organisation to wdiich I referred last year. An order for air route and 
aerodrome lighting equipment for the Trans-India route and contracts for hangers 
at aerodromes on that route and on the main feeder routes have been placed and 
improvements to the existing aerodromes and the construction of new aerodromes are 
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being carried out. But much of tho work in the past year has been of a preliminary 
nature and before long there will bo more material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within the original programme have been necessitated 
by the early prospect of a greatly increased intensity of the Trans-India services. 
Active consideration is being given to tlioroo proi)Osals of His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom for the sneeding up and increase in frequency of Empire 
Air Services and tho carriage of all first class Empire mail by air. 

Jute Idustht 

Tlio difficulties of tho jute industry have exorcised the minds of many in Calcutta 
during recent months. I need liardly ^ assure you that they have also given the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration. AVhilo we havo 
not been able to seo eye to eye with tho Jute Mils Association on tho subject of 
restritding of output, wo are ready to consider any sound proposals that may bo 
put forward for assisting the industry to reach a stronger and more stable position. 
When, therefore, tlio Association suggested tho sending of a deputation to Uolhi to 
discuss tho matter, my Government welcomed tho opnortunity. As that discussion 
will be taking place in two or throe days’ time, you will not expect me to add any 
further observations on tho subject at present. 

Sanctions Against Italy 

You arc aware, gentlemen, that India, in fulfilment of the obligations following 
from her membership of tho League of Nations has joined with her fellow-members 
in imposing Sanctions, financial and economic, against Italy. My Government ai-o 
fully conscious of tho seriousness of tho step and of its possible" repercussions on 
India’s foreign trade. They view with regret tho severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous in the past, between India and Italy, but they have felt, 
nevertheless, at this crititjal point of time that the maintenance of tho jirimu’plo of 
the Covenant of tho League must outweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss. The economic isolation of so important an industrial and economic power as 
Italy must bring, in its train, a most serious disturbance of world economy, but it 
will’ be our endeavour to minimise by every moans in our power its effects on India’s 
tade and commerce. 

It is imposiblo yet to estimate what these effects will be. There will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object in view, there has been constituted 
a Special Committee of tho League of Nations, whoso duty it will be to co-ordinate 
the efforts of individual States towards a redistribution of tho trade which has 
hitherto llowed in Italian channels. Steps liave already Ixjen taken to ensure that 
in the deliberations of tliis Committee, the claims of India, to the fullest considera- 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that tho 
present crisis sliould have arisen at a time wlien tho problems of international trade 
were already so baffling and so cuinplicatod still one more obstaele lias been plaeed 
in the way of world "recovery, since whatever stimulus the war in Abyssinia may 
give in Various quarters to industrial and commercial activity, that stimulus can 
only be temporary and must, in its nature, bo uiiliealthy. 

Tliese problems to which 1 havo referred have been receiving the careful consi- 
deration of rny Government, and, in particular, it has been their concern to 
examine whether the time has yet come to abandon India's traditional foreign trade 
policy, based, as it is, on roci[)iVcal most-favoured nation treatment in favour of the 
now popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me in tho time now 
at my disposal to set before you the manifold aspects of this complicated question, 
but f would affirm that nothing in tho study of world economic conditions in tho 
past few years or in India’s present circumstances has shown that any departure 
from our ‘accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she is, a supplier for tho main 
part of raw materials and foodstuffs to tlio groat commodity markets of the world 
and dependent on widespread world demand rather than on particular nations or on 
particular customers India can ill afford to risk tho closing of any door now open to 
her by virtue of her most-favonred nation rights. She must continue to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce in these markets and her interest lies not so much in 
tlie conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in tho restoration of tho free and 
unrestricted ffow of international trade, on which world prosperity depends. The 
problem before her is one which is common to all trading nations of the world. That 
problem is, in brief, the rehabilitation of the mechanism of international trade. It 
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is a problem which India cannot solve by herself but it is ono in the solution of 
whicfi, she should be prepared at all times to give her fullest co-operation. 

During the past five years India has passed, in common witli the rest of the 
world, through a period of alraofc unejcampled economic stress. It is therefore a 

matter of satisfaction to mo that in addressing you for the last time, I am in a 

position to point to some indications of a gradual movement towards economic re- 
covery in the country. The steady decline in the general level of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 192^, has now definitely ceased. An upward tendency 
ap{)ears to have set in. There is evidence also that the disparity between the prices 
of agricultural and of manufactured commodities, which has so seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the groat mass of the people of India, is now less marked 
tlian before and that a more balanced price relationship is probably within sight. 
The progress of industrial development has been well maintained in spite of the 
general depression and in some cases, notably in the cotton textile industry, greater 
advances liavo recently boon recorded than at any time in the past. There was a 
noticeable improvement in the volume of export as well as import trade in India in 

1934-35 as compared with the previous year, when the lowest levels in recent times 

had been recorded and this improvement has since continued unchecked. India’s 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balance which is substantially higher than 
in the period preceding tlio war . ^ ^ 

Among the most ;welcomo signs of improvement is the material reduction in the 
burden of interest charges, whico is a matter of such deep concern to both industry 
and agriculture. The rate of interest of Government loans has been rodiu;ed to 3 per 
cent for the first time since 1896 and the bank rate whicli reardied as high a figure 
as 8 percent in the closing months of 1931 has also fallen to the same hwel. These 
developments afford some "indication of the progress which has been made towards a 
general economic -recovery. In the light of the facts, I liolievi^ that unless tlnu'e are 
further disturbances in tlie conditions' atfocting world trade and finance, we may now 
regard the future with a certain measure of confidence. 

Position of Europeans 

When I spoke to you last year, I commented briefly on the position, under the 
impending Reforms, of the European business community, I erapliasised the value of 
good-will in business relations between the members of the dilforent communities and 
expressed rny apjireciation of the extent to which this is being incriiasingly realised. 
The new Government of India Act is now on the Statute Book and I would like, be- 
fore I close, to convey to you a few further sentiments relative to your position here 
which, 1 trust from my long experience in this country, you will allow mo to convey 
to you and which I hope you will consider and find helpful. Let mo say that I feel 
in common with overyono of you a justifiable pride in the contribution you have 
ma<le to building up tlie India of to-day as wo know it and in the service yon have 
rendered to this country in many fields of endeavour. You have led where others have 
followed. By your resource, your perseveranoe, your industry and your enterprise, 
India has in many directions enjoyed, advantages which might otherwise have been 
longer delayed in the history of the relations between Great Britain and this country. 
Yours has, indeed, been an honourable part. What then of the future V In the dis- 
cussions of recent years, your loaders have shown a keen appreciation of the changing 
conditions and have made it clear that the Europeans resident hero for purposes of 
trade and commerce fully identify themselves with India’s aspirations in their desire 
to stand in a position of full equality with the members of the Great British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 1 i 1 • • i.A 1 

I congratulate you on the position you have taken up in this matter and am sure 
that it is the course of wisdom, but it will not be sufficient that you should merelv 
be weil inclined towards the development of new political institutions in India. It will 
be in those institutiouss that, in the ordinary transaction of Government business, 
decisions will bo of great importance to yourselves. By means of your own representa- 
tives in the new Legislatui’es, you will have the op{)ortunity of influencing those 
decisions. Sacrifices of time and leisure will bo required from those you select to 
represent you. I have no doubt that, as in the past, your leaders will be willing to 
come toward and take their part in the public life of the country. It will be their 
function to voice your interests, but, above all things, keep this fact before you. tlie 
future destinies of India, her welfare, her progress and prosperity, these are all 
matters of no less concern to you than to those for whom India is their home and 
motherland. India’s interests are your interests. Wholeheartedly, and in full measure, 
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may I ask you to associate yourselves with all that leads to the advancement of this 
country and adds to her position andiadvancement ? If you hold this ideal constant! v 
before you, I am sure you will be fully recompensated in the future. 

In conclusion, I am sincerely grateful to you, Sir, for your good wishes to my 
wife and myself when we leave the shores of India and for your generous expression 
of regret that this is the last occasion on which I shall attend a gathering of your 
members. I need hardly say that I regret that fact, too, and I am full of regret that 
in a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendships, interests and asso- 
ciations which 1 have formed during some of the best years of my life in this 
country. Gentlemen, we have lived through stormy times during the past years, but 
I think I see the sun shining through the clouds, and my profound hope is that 
India will once again be on the high road to increasing development and prosperity. 

Proceedings & Resolutions 

Rebate on Coal Freight 

The House at the conclusion of the opening proceedings, took up for discussion 
the resolutions on the agenda. 

Mr. Aikman (Bengal) moved the following resolution : — 

‘"With a view to increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at the 
tame time providing the serving railways with additional revenue from the consequen- 
tial increase in coal traffic, this Association recommends the .Railway Board to give 
their serious consideration, in the best interests of tlie coal trade and of railways 
in Indiaj to tlie question of granting a special rebate on coal for export out of India. 

“While appreciating Government’^s action in reducing the surcharge from April 1, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per cent to 12 and half p. c. and (b) 
by subjecting it to a maximum of ^ 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that the immediate removal of the surcharge on coal freights 
in India would greatly benefit the industrial interests of the country as well as the 
interests of the coal trade. This Association, therefore, resolves that the Government 
of India be called upon to issue directions for the entire withdrawal of the present 
surcharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve any increase 
in railway charges in other directions’*. 

Mr. Aikma?i reminded the meeting that India had, at her doors, largo markets for 
her coal in Ceylon and the Far East. After the W'ar, the Government of India, for 
certain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian coal, so that exports for the 
three years 1911-13 which had an average of three lakhs of tons annually to tlio Far 
East and five lakhs of tons to Ceylon foU to the annual average in 1922-24 of 11,000 
tons to the Far East and 1,23,000 tons to Ceylon. The South African Government, 
meanwhile, liad appointed a Coal Commission in 1920 and the report of the Commission 
lent its energies deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting the export 
trade of African coal. The measures adopted were compulsory grading of coal and 

S bounty by adjustment of railway freights on export of coal and indirect subsi- 
n of sea freights by extending the bounty to bunker coal utilised by ships, 
carrying of oar^o of coal to foreign parts and the employment of Government ships 
for carrying private cargoes of coal. What they asked was special reduction in ra 1 
freight on coal, shipped to foreign ports only. Mr. Aikman emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, which would be benefi- 
cial to the coal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be necessary for 
railways to take active steps, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal. 

Mr. J. A. McKerrow (Bengal) and I^i Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab Chamber) 
supported the resolution, which was carried. 

Customs Tariff 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved the following resolution on customs tariff 
“That this Association is of opinion that a general revision of the Customs n'tariff 
should be undertaken at the eailiest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should be firstly simplification, and secondly the lowering of Customs barriers 
which at present form a serious obstacle to trade recovery”. 

Sir Jmn congratulated the Government on passing the Indian Tariff Act of 1934, a 
measure that had gone a long way towards securing simplification of Tariff. It had 
enabled India to embody in her tariff nomenclature and logical scheme classification of 
commodities evolved by the Economic Committee of tlie League of Nations. The 

51 
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speech of the Finance Member during the last Budget session seemed to indicate that 
the Government had in mind some further steps towards simplification. It was im- 
possible for India to attempt to adopt a policy of isolation, since the very existence of 
her agricultural population depended upon international trade and the restriction of her 
export trade affected the livelihood of hundreds of millions. India had adopted a 
policy of protection for her industries and he wished to make it clear that his Cham- 
ber had always supported protection of those industries which had satisfied the Tariff 
Board that they fulfilled the fundamental principles laid down by the Indian Fiscal 
commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J. Abercrombie suggested that the 
first move should lie in the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro- 
duced or could not be economically produced in India. Secondly, he would encourage 
the importation of goods which did compete with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that reciprocal consi- 
deration was received from selling countries and India’s balance of trade was favour- 
ably affected thereby. 

Seconding the resolution, Mr. J, A. Fdwards-Evans (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard to the first part of the resolution, he expressed appreciation of tlie Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, which removed many difficulties in interpreting tariff which were 
experienced by importers in the jiast. There still remained anomalies which caused 
hardship to merchants and which, he felt, were not contemplated by the Government, 
when the tariff was framed. As regards the second part of the resolution, he endorsed 
the views expressed by Sir John Abercrombie. 

Mr. H. S. Biggwither (Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment : “After 
the words ‘and that’ in line 4 the following be added : ‘subject always to necessity 
according to reasonable jirotection of Indian Industries’, and that objects etc., etc.” 

Hai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amended, was caiTied. 

Duty on Knitted Goods 

Mr. J. O, Ryan (Upper India Chamber) moved : — 

“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
lb, on cotton hosiery under items 51 (2) and 51 (3) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the intended protective purpose, in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on non-British “knitted apparel” and “hosiery not otherwise specified” 
under item 52, and urges that in the interests of both the Indian industry ana British 
trade the specific duty of 12 annas per lb. or 15 per cent, whichever is higher, should 
he levied on all knitted cotton goods of non-British origin by suitable action under 
Section 4 (1) of the Indian Tariff Act XXXII of 1934”. 

Mr. Ryan }>ointed out that this question had been the subject of representation to 
the Central Board of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of repre.sentation to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and far important aspect of 
inadequacy of the present Act to prevent evasion in the manner wherein it had now 
been carried on. Although tliey were grievously disappointed that the Bengal Cham- 
ber would be unable to second the resolution, he hoped that they would accept it. He 
referred to the report of the Tariff Board 1932 wliich showed tliat the Board after 
examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective import 
duty on all knitted cotton goods. As was appiehended by the industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with various devices previously unknown in the Indian mai*- 
ket, began to pour in. The position no\y was that Japanese undorvests, with colours 
or pockets, were being landed in India in enormous quantity at prices much cheaper 
tliaii those for simple undervests without colours, which was adequately protected by 
sj)ecific duty. Similarly, pieces of knitted cloth, in untailoredjform, landed in India at 
]>riceB higher than those garments in slightly altered form could enter the country at 
a lower rate duty. The effect of this on the industi'y was nothing short of disastrous. 
Bis Committee understood that the Government of India were by no means unsympa- 
tliotic in the matter and w^ere seeking an adequate method of preventing evasion. The 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
hands of the Government in dealing with the matter, 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the resolution and Mr. Edwards- 
Evans (Bengal) supported. 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay) moved an amendment that after the word ‘pur- 
pose’ in line six, the following be added ; ‘but because there is no alternative of Bpeoi- 
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fic duty/ and delete the words ‘in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
leviable on/ 

The resolution as amended, was carried. 

Road Transport 

Mr. IT. K, M, Langley (Calicut Chamber) moved 

“That the Railway Board be urged to seek the co-operation of Provincial Govern- 
ments in securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over which the 
railways would be given rights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of which the roads would revert to the Provincial Governmorits.” 

Mr. Langley referred to “cut-throat competition” among bus services, which were 
of low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of the 
Government’s policy and programme of construction of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus service and such tightening up of general restriction on bus 
traffic as to permit railways to compete legitimately with privately owned buses. 

Sir William Wright (Madras Chamber, and Mr. G. H. Cooke (Bombay) supported 
the resolution, which was carried. 

Mr. J, A. Me Kerr ow (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Roau-Rail Conference Resolution regarding the co-ordination 
of motor taxation, and (b) to secure the unification of the motoring laws in British 
India, should be taken without delay. 

After discussion the resolution was withdrawn as the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Board. 

Ditty on South African Coal 

Mr. G. Morgan (Bengal) moved 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been faced for years past 
and is still experiencing from imports of coal from South Africa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a countervailing duty of Ks. 1-8-0 per ton 
on imports of South African coal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas per ton on foreign coal.” 

Mr. Morgan referred to last year’s resolution regarding increasing import duty on 
foreign coal, when recommendation was rejected by the Government. They felt, how- 
ever, entitled to ask for a countervailing duty on African coal only. 

Mr, Langley (Calicut) and Mr. K. MacOihhon (Burma) supported the resolution, 
which was carried. 

Surcharge on Lnxome-Tax 

Mr. Q. H. Cooke (Bombay) moved : — 

“In view of the assumption of the Parliamentary Joint Committee that the power 
which it is proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Federal Finance 
Committee, should be conferred on the future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge on t^lxes on income, should only bo exercisable in times of serious 
financial stress : and considering the importance of ensuring that, before the inaugura- 
tion of Federation, tlio power to levy such emergency taxation should be in reserve ; 
also bearing in mind their indirect effec.t on the revenues and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Governments, which it is essential should be placed on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy : this Association again urges on the 
Government of India the early abolition of the present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which were imposed in 1931 to meet a financial emer- 
gency which was now largely passed.” 

Explaining the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr. Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that the Government had found possible to restore fully pay cuts, 
they opin^ that it was inequitable to restore cuts without relieving trade interests of 
more than one-third of the surcharge on income and super-tax. Secondly, they could 
not regard the continuance of taxation by moans of surcharge without very serious 
misgivings, especially in view of the constitutional changes. In the opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of receiving revenue because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requirements of many existing poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whoso interests they assembled 
there. 

Mr. A. Aikman (Benual) seconded the resolution, 
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}£r. K, MacOihhon (Burma)» supporting, moved a rider to be added at the end of 
the third paragraph ; ‘In India and before the ‘Separation of Burma.’ 

Sir WiUiam Wright (Madras) moved an amendment which was withdrawn on the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the effect of the principal resolu- 
tion on sugar industry be included when the terms of the resolution were communi- 
cated to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry be maintained. 

The resolution, with the rider, was carried. 

Btanda-rdization of Weights and Measures 

Rai Bahadur P. Mukherjee (Northern Indian Chamber) moved 

“This Association urges the Government of India to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could be taken with the object 
in view of the complete or partial standardization of weights and measures through- 
out India. 

Mr. Mukherjee opined that the matter was of supreme importance to the progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difficulties which undoubtedly lay in the 
way of all India standards actually in use tJiroughoiit the country must not be allowed 
to ^tand in the light of the economic reform so urgently needed as this was. 

The resolution was opposed and lost on division. 

The Chambers passed another resolution moved by Mr. J. R. Farquharson (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay). 

All Constituent Chambers were represented, among others, by Mr. W. K. M. Lang- 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Calicut, Mr. Cooke and Sir John Abercrom- 
bie, Bombay, Sir William Wright and Mr. G. L. Orchard, Madras, Messrs. Mukherjee 
J. H. Blackwell and U. N. Sen, the Punjab. 

Railways Rates Board 

Mr. P. J. Gavin Jones (Upper India) moved 

“That in the opinion of this Association, economic recovery of India is intimately 
bound up with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods traffics to ensure de- 
velopment of internal and export trade and that the conference held in Delhi on July 
29, failed to consider this^ vital and important aspect of the question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted. This Association therefore 
calls upon the Government with this purpose in view to take immediate steps to obtain 
from the Railway authorities the necessary data and to appoint a special committee 
with which commerce, industry and agriculture should be associated to enquire into 
the matter and if found advisblo to appoint a permanent Railway Rates Board for 
all India.” 

Mr. Gavin Jofies said that what was required was a railway rates tribunal for the 
w'hole of India to which representation with regard to freight charges could be sub- 
mitted for consideration by experts and also a system wherewith railways would be 
able to earn a reasonable profit and at the same time assist in the development of in- 
ternal trade and export. 

An amendment was moved, deleting the words in line 15, ‘With this purpose in 
view’ to ‘and’ in line 18 adding in line 19, after the word committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and’ etc. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Travacore Chamber of Commece 

“India is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, 
control, banking and commerce ; and any improvements in conditions in the United 
Kingdom or the Empire at large are inevitaoly reflected in the trade of India. So 
despite all the obvious obstacles to trade— very few of which are noculiar to Travan- 
core — we may look forward with confidence to the future,” observed Mr. N. 
ffaydorij President of the Travancore Chamber of Commerce, in the course of his 
address at the annual meeting of the Chamber, held at Alleppey on the 6tb. Saftembev 
1935 . Mr. Hay don put in a strong plea for adequate protection to the Indian 
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ooooanut industry and for safeguards in the interests of capital in any scheme of 
deot redeoiption and reduction legislation that might be undertaken by the Government. 
In the course of his address Mr, Haydan said : — 

several times brought to the Government tho need for representation on 
the Legislative Council and we have the assurance of the Government that the matter 
will be sympathetically considered when a revision of the electoral constituencies of 
the legislature is naade. This question is a mattter of great importance, particularly, 
as the Travauoore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon which it is 
essentia, in the mteresis of the State and in the interests of Commerce and Banking 
and I^boui, that the Travancoro Chamber of Commerce should be represented. I refer 
to legislation m connection with Workmen’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislation 
in connection with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations aud, in all probability, 
legislations m connection with some form of Debt Redemption Scheme. 

In regard to the four Bills involving the interests of employers and employees, 
having studied these, I •think it will be found that for the most part we shall fie in 
a position to support tho Bills, subject to certain minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Gov(5rnment that tho various Acts, when passed, will be administered 
by rn^n of exemplary character. To give one indication of the type of amendment I 
should certamly regard as essential, I will refer to the Factorv Regulation wherein 
u IS specified that every District Magistrate shall bo an Inspector for his district. 
Ihere are two very vital objections to this. (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Factory Regulations. A Factory Inspector should have a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge, should have some of the attributes of a health 
oiticer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
he should have time to do his w'ork efficiently. (2) That a District Magistrate should be 
appointed as a factory Inspector would only mean that his judicial work would suffer 
and that his work as a Factory ‘Inspector could not be satisfactory. The laws delavs are 
already a blot on the fair name of Travancore and nothing should be done which 
will render matters worse than they are at present. 

During the past year there has been a very determined attempt on the part of 
pseudo labour leaders m Travancore to distrub the happy relationship existing between 
the work-people and the employers by a campaign of vilification. Happily the response 
from the workers to this campaign has been very meagre, but the position might well 
have been very serious indeed and strained relationship already existed between em- 
ployer and employee. I need hardly say none of our members are against the esta- 
blishment of sound trade unions — a separate union for each industry— indeed it would 
negotiations, but it is quite impossible for employers to negotiate 
with a union claiming to represent all the labourers in Travancore in their muuifari- 
employment and claiming, I see from the Press, a membership of only 
4,(XX) from a population of over five millions. The Travancoro Government Bills for 
reguJaasjng, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
iracie Disputes is a stop in tho right direction provided it is administered by an 
omcer of Government specially trained in such work. 

The question of the serious delays which occur in Travancore in the administra- 
tion of justice has, for years past, Seen a matter of representation from this Chamber 
to the Travancore Government but no progress can bo reported. It may be that the 
Justice, fresh from his ripe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Mr. Haydon said : — 

The views of this Chamber briefly are these. That thero is a case for the assis- 
tance Hie poor ryots— gi*qwers of paddy, cocoanuts, etc. — in the redemption of 
tneir debts imd that if anything can be done to assist them without working hardship 
on other sections of the community and without destroying credit it should be done. 
These poor ryots, however, are not clamouring for help. The agitation for debt re- 
demption legislation and debt reduction legislation emanates from a certain type of 
rubber and tea estate owner who, having lived through years of great prosperity, 
failed to make any provision for the future, dissipated the great profits earned by 
the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their ut- 
most capacity and are now adopting the attitude of much injured individuals. For this 
vP® sympathy save sorrow that men w^ho have commanded fortunes 

should have been so shortsighted as to dissipate them so foolishly and to make no 
provision by way of reserves out of large profits against the possibility of lean years. 
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May 1 here say that this clamour for debt redemption has no support whatever from 
Mr. T. Krishna Aiyr, B. A., B. L., President of the Alleppey Chamber of Commerce, 
President of the Indian Planters’ Association of Kerala and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association. 

There is a suggestion that arbitration boards should be appointed in connection 
with agrioulturid indebtedness. Needless to say such arbitration boards can only 
prove a failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds of thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to the delays which already take place in the Courts. 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved are 
those betw^eeii bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, but this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not sufficiently 
articulate to make known the seriousness of his position. I refer to the grain and 
pieoegoods merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or indirectly owes far more 
than he ewes to banks or coast firms. One of our members informs me that four 
grain merchants in Alleppey alone have outstandings to the extent of 50 lakhs. From 
this the total figure duo to the bazars of Travancore from the agriculturists can onlv 
be surmised and a false step in the matter of legislation at this juncture may well 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of the banking system and 
ruin of the State. No legislation should be introducocl which is likely ti) impair the 
confidence which the public have in the banking system of the State. 

Let us examine the position to-day. As the result of the moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, the sauctity of practically all contracts in Travancore has been 
violated. Further violation of the sauctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and reduction legislation. This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters’ Asvsociation has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of general bankruptcy. Capital is mready fleeing from the State. Neither business 
nor agriculture can be " conducted without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry 4Ialt’ the condition of tho industries and the agriculture of the 
State in a few years’ time can better be imagined than described. 

Anotlier subiect which has engaged tho anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has been the question of the serious ofTect on the prices of Indian 
produced copra, cocoanut oil etc., as the result of tho importation of foreign copra. 
Not only has this importation seriously affected the (^ocoanut growing industry but 
it has had repercussions in connection with groundnuts industry and sosarae industry 
as may bo seen from the fact that tliis year's groundnut acreage hjis been reduced 
by no" less than 26 per cent and the sesame acreage by 14 per cent with tho pros- 
pect of further reductions next year. Ceylon and Singapore copra is being import.ed 
into India in vast quantities to tho ruin of tho Indian industry. Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below the cost of production— prices which literally 
mean starvation to the population and such neglect of cultivations that crops are 
becoming smaller and smaller. Meantime, groundnuts, the price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are for many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. 

The Provincial and State Governments in India have been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation. Cfirtaiiily iu tho case of cocoanut and 
rice-growers such remission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy. These remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to tho Indian Gofornmerit subsidising tho Ceylon copra industry. This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foreign copra a duty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign copra shall not enter India at prices below tho cost 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit. 

The Government of India caused a Sub-Coramitteo of tho Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research to meet iu January and investigate the claims we have so 
often advanced for protection. The fact that that Committee representing all 
interests involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the duty on 
imported copra, were unanimous in their recommendation to tne Government of 
Inaia for a specific duty to be imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite duty. Unfortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite further representations from other bodies deeply 
interested in tho matter (whose co-operation we gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been published and the Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to take. Meantime a position is deve- 
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loping In this part of India which, whether viewed from the point of view of 
agriculture, commerce or from a political angle, cannot fail to cause grave anxiety 
to those wno are best in a position to form judgment. 

As you are aware, the Port of Alleppey has given us many anxious moments 
during the past year owing to sand accretion and but for the timely action of the 
Travanoore Government in sanctioning and putting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Port by this time would probably have ceased to exist. The Pier 
has been lengthened by 209 feet and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship- 
ments ere the old Pier ceased to render service. Our thanks are due to Govern- 
ment, the Principal Port Officer and the Public Works Department for expediting 
this work. Accretion has not ceased and recommendations have gone forward to 
Government for further extension of the Pier and for the provision of a tug, a 
dredger and a boat basin. 

Every country in the world, with the exception of our best customer. Groat 
Britain, is indulging in a great endeavour to be self-supporting, to do without imports 
or at the very least to establish a sound trade balance, with the result that we are 
faced with quotas, block accounts, restrictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges ana, in fact, every posible type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to the tenacity and spirit of our exporters. Meantime trade treaties are 
being negotiated between the Government of India and various other Governments 
whicli from the point of view of India as a whole, will presumably be beneficial : but 
the position of the Indian States is very different. These treaties bind the Indian 
States but, speaking generally, the benefits derived from these treaties are limited to 
British India. So far as we know no arrangements are being made either to ensure 
tliat Travanoore interests are safeguarded or to enter into independent commercial 
agreements. I would commend to the notice of the Government of Travanoore that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is the serious 
danger that the International Treaties which are now being concluded may eventually 
leave very little residue for Travanoore. 

For the work of the Trade Agent in Bombay I have nothing but praise, but the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of his "powers and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his services. I feel that it behoves the Travanoore 
Government to set machinery in action which wall ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to be doing. 

Now what of the future ? What has the year in store for \is ? Facing facts boldly 
we must admit that business may not bo any easier in the future than in the past. 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions oecomes stronger. So far as Travanoore is 
concerned it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should be 
established on a more satisfactory basis. The Travanoore Government is to be congra- 
tulated on adopting a ‘forward’ policy in connection with tlie industrial development of 
the State and the provision of cheap electrical powx*r ; but the Government should not 
fail to profit by their own past experience and by the study of the successes and 
failures of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States. Tlie recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance the 
people of Travanoore must unitedly strive for the advancement of the prosperity of the 
State. Two great industries of Travancoro—rubber and tea— have taken the necessary 
steps which, it is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difficulties 
The producers of cocoanuts and rice are not so influontiaf or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity. Tlie cocoanut in- 
dustry cries aloud for protection and I am convinced that haa the cocoanut gardens 
but been in the proximity of New Delhi the present conditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. We are at a geographical disadvantage, 

The coir mats and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
render it productive of the large profits which should bo possible in what is practically 
a monopoly— a state of affairs we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are being t^ea 
in the right direction. 

A very bright feature indicating better times ahead is the very definite sign of 
ti'ade revival in the United Kingdom where we see unemployment is vastly less than 
it was a year ago. Railway receipts— a good thermometer of trade temperature— are 

n|>. Great strides have been taken to rationalise and rehabilitate the coal industry 

jfoitain’s trade backbone— these strides include the extraction of petrol from coal on a 
large scale, commodity prices are higher and there has been a wave of new capital 
flo&tion ot a record nature. British imports and exports month by month show 
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steadily improving figures and British revenue receipts show a sharp increase. India 
is linked to the United Kingdom by ties of Empire, of sentiment, exchange, control, 
banking and commerce, and any improvements m conditions in the United Kingdom or 
the Empire at large are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. 8o despite all the 
obvious obstacles to trade-very few of which arc peculiar to Travancore—we may 
look forward with confidence to the future. The commercial community of India have 
during the past few years faced and solved trade problems after trade problems and 
are ready to grapple with such problems as may arise during the coming year. The 
experience we have gained has demonstrated to us that obstacles to trade, which seem 
insuperable when viewed from a distance, diminish in magnitude on closer ae(^uaintanc 0 . 
We face the future with confidence born of tradition, justified by experience and 
strengthened by determination. 


The Indian Workers’ Conference 

A joint conference of the All-India Trade Union Congress and the National 
Federation of Trade Unions, which was held at Bombay on the 4th. & 5tli. August 
1935, adopted the following resolutions : — 

It is the considered opinion of the Conference that the new Government of India 
Act is more retrograde and reactionary than the J. P. C. Report and conceived in a 
spirit of distrust of the Indian people, providing neither for self-government nor 
basing itself on democratic principles. The representation given to Labour is utterly 
inadequate, falling far short of the representation given to landed and commercial 
interests through special or general constituencies. It holds out no prospect to the 
Indian masses and working classes of ever ‘securing an adequate and effective voice 
and control in the legislatures and the administration of the country, and, therefore, 
it is unacceptable. 

The Conference holds the view that no constitution will meet the requirements of 
the Indian masses and working classes, or satisfy their legitimate aspirations, or allay 
the present political economic discontent which is is not designed to endow India with 
the status of a self-governing country, based on democratic constitutions. 

The Conference viewed with groat alarm the present deplorable plight to which the 
industrial workers of India have been reduced by methods of nationalisation and poli- 
cies of wage-cuts and retrenchment adopted by employers. The Conference, therefore, 
recommenas to the Joint Labour Board to take such steps as are necessary to increase 
the organised strength of the workers and check the employers’ tendencies to effect 
wage-cuts. 

The question of the protection of industries should be re-opened and a detailed 
enquiry into the results of the protection given so far to various industries should he 
held in order to find out inter alia whether the grant of protection had improved the 
workers’ standard of life or created more employment. The 'enquiry should also con- 
sider whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent 
on those industries adopting a satisfactory standard of w^os and other working 
conditions. The Conference was also of the opinion that minimum wage fixing legisla- 
tion should be introduced particularly for sheltered industries, and those other industries 
where a workers’ organisation did not exist, or was too weak to resist employers’ 
attack on this standard of life. 

The Conference condemns the present repressive policy of the Government, parti- 
cularly the use of emergency power and other such legislation against Labour organi- 
sations and workers. The Conference, therefore, recommends to the Joint LaWur 
Board to take effective steps to protect those who fall victims. 

The Conference views with alarm the growth of unemployment and urges that 
immediate steps should be taken to increase employment by the adoption of snitabla 
schemes, and urges .the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance 
and health insurance schemes and the forty-hour week in all industries. 

The Conference condemns the attitude of the British Labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen on British owned steamers. The Conference also urges 
the formation of a Standing Committee for labour legistation, the establishment of 
an Industrial Council in accordance with the recommendations of the RoyallCommission, 
and protests against the firing at the Kolar Gold Fields and demands a public enquiry. 
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The second session of tlie National Trade'Umon Federation opened at Nagpur on the 
December 1935, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta presiding. Prominent among those 
hFeseht were Mr. N. M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Rao, Mr. R. R. Bakliale^Mr. S. C. joshl lind 
Dr. P, F. Pillai, Director, I. L. 0., New Delhi Branch. Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr. R. 8, Ruiker, Mr. Nimbkar and five others also attended. 

In the course of his presidential address, Mr. Jamnadas M, Mehta said 

It is gratifving to note that we are slowly but steadily expanding both In the 
number of Unions afiiliated to our Federatioa and In the membership of these Unions, 
and that wo are the strongest and the most broadbasod central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While this increased strength of our Organisation is gratifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the efforts towards unity made by us three years ago, supported by more 
thaa one hundred unions in the country, did not result In the unification of the Trade 
Union Congress and ourselves. It has been reidised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between us are far too few and the 
points of contact are far more frequent. It is, therefore, the path of wisdom for us 
all to see that the points of contact are multiplied and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other. The Joint Labour Board 
has paved the way for an eventual consolidation and we are likely to go farther ahead 
towai’ds that goal in this city of Nagpur. The unhappy split of 1929 occurred here 
and it will be in the fitness of thin^ that Nagpur snould apply the healing balm. 

La^bour Party for India 

But oven a united front on the economic side will not be enough. In a subject 
country the worker, along with the rest of his follow-oountrymen, S.ares all the dis- 
abilities and humiliations of the conquered race. He cannot hope to ameliorate his 
conditions to any material extent except with the help of the State ; but the State In 
ludia has loyalties outside the Indian frontier. The interest of Indian Labour in se- 
curing tlie control of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as great as the inte- 
rest of any other section of the community. Whilst the Trade Unions must rem^n 
the agency primarily for pressing forward the economic claims of the working class it 
would be suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the economic side of tlie straggle. 
Capture of political power is the ‘‘sine qua non” of a real betterment of their status 
and Trade unions should give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Aot of 1926. I am visualising, In a not 
distant future, the formation of a country-wide Labour Party in which the Trade 
Unionist, the Socialist and the Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
economic rights of the masses. We cannot expect the Indian National Congress to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. The Congress is chiefly intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master. In the nature of things the Congress 
must retain this distinctive role. If it is to maintain its influence it must stick to its 
mission, which is nothing less than the consolidation of the classes and the masses in 
support of the political freedom of the country. It would therefore bo impolitic to 
atfempt to turn tlie Congress into a class organisation. It must stand as the* symbol 
of a free India and while the auti-imperialist struggle of the Congress holds the field 
the cleavage of class interests should be deliberately kept in partial abeyance inside 
that body. What applies to the Congress applies more or less to other national politi- 
cal parties. To tlie extent that the oontliot is inevitable, the Labour Party of tlie 
future should independently carry it on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties on the polilioal issue as far as possible. 

UmncD Front 

A vigorous Trade Union activity based on the united front between ourselves and 
the Trauo Union Cangress on the one hand, and the capture of political power through 
a Lfiwur Party on the other, should therefore be made the two immediate objeoti^s 
of the working class in India. We cannot look to Government for material assletUnoe 
in ei^er direction. We have some beneficent measures in force like the Trade Union 
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Act, the Factories Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Mines Act ; shorter 
hours of work and weekly rest are also in force in some Industries. We are grateful 
for these small mercies but they are likely to give a deceptive appearance of Govern- 
ment sympathy towards the workers : such an Illusion will be quickly dispelled if you 
look a little below the surface. The Royal Commission on Labour made a moderately 
progressive report some five years ago, but except in one or two important matters 
and in small details almost all its major recommendations have been placed on the 
shelf. We are still far away from the immediate world idea of a 40 houi’S week. 
The fixation of a minimum wage or anything rembtely approaching it remains 
as distant as ever. Social insurance has maae a bare beginning in some places. The 
working class housing Is still primitive ; tliere Is no provision for free compulsory 
education of the woiiers’ children, sickness and Invalidity find the workers without 
means or resources and there are no old age pensions ; but the saddest thing in India 
to-day relates to unemployment. It is impossible to speak with restraint about the 
apathy of Government in this matter. 

There is vory little Communism in India If at all ; and even that would quickly 
disappear if the Government and the employers evinced a sincere desire for the wel- 
fare of the workers and bodily supported the growth of genuine trade unionism. It is 
a matter for deep regret that we can discern no such sigiis. The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of the workers’ lot is largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference. For practical purposes Govern- 
ment’s solicitude for Labour is for Geneva’s consumption. It has yet to prove that it 
is conscious of its obligations to the toiling masses. 

Whilst the State In India Is thus timidly grappling with the rudiments of social 
justice, the Indiau employer is in a far worse pr^icament. He is uot even conscious of 
the gravity of the problem confronting him. He might well be living in the 18th. 
century. That with four million Industrial workers lii the country tne number of 
trade unions recognised by the Indian employer can be counted on tlie fingers is a 
sad proof of the primitive conception of industrial relationship in oiu' (jountry ; tliere 
is little wonder that industrial peace is so precarious iu India ; and when trouble 
comes, the employer relies on the police and the armed forces of the State to take 
him out of the scrap. This is a most humiliating position and Indian employers 
would do well to establish Industrial relations on something more rational than the 
coercive machinery of the community. 

Tue New Constitution 

So much, in brief, on the economio side. On the political side we have now the 
Goyernment of India Act, 1935; and the less one speaks about it the better. Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, is written large on every page of that piece of legislation. Tou will 
search in vain in the four corners of that Act for any transfer of jiower to the 
people. In almost every chapter and every section, powers are denied, withheld and 
hedged round witii safeguards until the safeguards have swallowod even the sem- 
blance of what power for the people there may be in the Act. Our Federation has 
analysed the new Constitution with such precision and has condemned it with such 
thoroughn6.s that I do not wish to add anythtng of my own. 

The new Constitution has been made worse by the provisions about franchise and 
electorates ; instead of being an instrument for advance towards freedom, it is cal- 
culated .by the clash of sectional, communal and special interests which it fosters, 
infinitely to retard the building up of a truly national life ; worse still, the intro- 
duction of this truncated democracy has been preceded by the enactment of several 
repressive legislative measures, both Provincial and Central. 

This, then, is the economic and political situation ; the masses are crushed by 
taxation, poverty and unemployment ; employers as a class, including ‘Government, 
are not prepared to give them a square deal. Wlmt is It that Labour in India 
should do m the face of this combination of adverse circumstances ? Is it any good 
relying on the support of the masses in Great Britain ? Could the I..abour Party be 
trusted to come to our assistance ? The reply to the last question must be an 
emphatic “No”. It is true that the working class movement in Great Britain is 
powerful and effective in opposition to some extent but it is incapable of becoming 
a Government both in office and in power. This has been twice proved during the 
last eleven years and it is still true to-day. 

Our main duty, therefore, lies in India ; workers must work out their own 
destiny and it is only in proportion to their strength but they will be heard. 
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Tho half a dozen representatives of Labour in the Provincial Legislatures and a 
few more in the Foderm L^islature could make a very bold and vigorous stand for 
our rights and privileges. This opportunity is small but it is not to be despised. 

But here again we have to placo our own house in order. If our movement is 
weak or disunited even the little that can be attempted will become impossible. We 
have, therefore, to work with energy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 
both inside and outside the Legislatures. There are about four million industrial 
workers in the country. The majority of them are not yet organised into unions ; 
those that are organised are divided and. therefore, unable to exert their full influence 
in the shaping of events. The first and foremost thing to be taken in hand is 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trade Union and this is the most difficult 
as it is the most essential task. Nothing tangible, nothing substantial can be done for 
Indian Labour until the Trade Unions necomo free from tho tinge of personal political 
excrescence with which thev ai’o infected to-day. 

But neither the Indian Employer nor the’ Government nor our own weakness can 
indefinitely continue to koim Labour out of its inheritance. The establishment of 
the International Labour Organisation at Genova and participation therein by almost 
all^ the big and the small powers is a recognition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles embodied therein are _ now the ' stock-in-trade of European opinion on 
industrial relationship and these principles should bo steadily kept in view in organi- 
sing the relation between capital and labour in India on a now basis. A start may be made 
by holding an annual tripartite Conference at Dollii, Bombay or Calcutta where about a 
dozen reprosontativo industrial men belonging to the various industries should meet 
an equal number of Labour delegates from those industries ; the State should be 
represented by one delegate from each Provincial Govoriirnont and three delegates from 
the Federal Government. Indian States who desire to bo affiliated to tliis Conference 
on a similar footing should bo allowed to do so. This Conference should have an 
annual session and a pormanont secretariat. Its business should be (1) to initiate 
and examine proposals for Labour legislation, (2) to encourage co-operation 
and understanding among those concerned with Labour policy. (3) to dispose 
of complaints of breaches of any agreed policy on the part of Government, Industry 
or Labour, and (4) General I v to act as the Bureau of Information and Research in 
Labour matters for the whole country. 

The Confercnco should be self-governing in its international administration and 
while its decisions will not bo mandatory, they should carry an obligation with them 
that both tlie Provincial and the Fodor^ Governments and the Indian Siates should 
submit those decisions for rejection or adoption by their Icgislativo bodies witliin a 
specified time. 

Two Knotty Problems 

Two of the knottiest and toughest difficulties in the way of our getting together 
have been found to bo the questions of participation in tho International Ijabour 
Conference at Geneva ami the question of International affiliation which will now 
include affiliation to tho Asiatic Labour Congress also. Foreign affiliations with the 
full knowledge of their limitations should be tffierished. They furnish a common meet- 
ing ground for working clOvSS representatives from the different countries, offer 
opportunities for exchango of views and for tho study of conditions and are not with- 
out their reaction on public opinion in those countries. What applies to those affilia- 
tions equally apply to tho affiliation to tho Genova Conference. Indeed in one respect 
Geneva is better fitted to bring practical results as Governments are also represented 
there. The process of conversion is, no doubt, slow but au impartial oxamination 
of the results of the last nineteen Conferences will completely vindicate international 
collaboration in industrial matters. What little of trade unionism exists or is tolerated 
in this country is largely duo to tlie oxisteuco of Geneva casting its halo 
over tho Government of India ; among tlie Conventions which that body has adopted 
you will find questions which have been in tho forefront of Labour demands all tKe 
world over ; Geneva has solved quito a fair number of them ; it is eai-nestly grappling 
with an equally large number and above all Genova is tho source of new ideas which 
become the starting point for fresh concessions to the demands of Labour. Take the 
question of unemployment alone. It is Geneva which has developed the idea of un- 
employment insurance and forced on States and Communities a realisation of their 
responsibility with regard to the unemployed, School going age is being raised in 
countries to prevent tlie youthful section of the community from flooding the em- 
ployment market at a very early age ; the age of retirement from active employment 
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IS being brought down also to relieve competition for employment ; hours of work 
are being reduced to permit a large number being employ^ tor the same volume of 
work and above all work is being created as being the right of every human being 
and millions are being spent to secure employment Most of these ideas are Geneva’s 
creation, For these reasons I believe affiliations to the International and to the Geneva 
Labour Conferences are of vital importance and are justified by their solid achieve- 
ments and more solid potentialities. 


Buildino up Unions 

To sum up I plead for a strong and united Ijabour^ and Trade Union movement 
in India. I plead for the Indian workers standing on their own legs, 1 appeal to our 
comrades to make the fullest use of Hie meagre representation granted to us in the 
nevr Constihition. I admit that the Constitution is a carrieature of democracy and has 
little possibility of growth within itself ; but if good men turn away from it in dis- 
gust, bad men will seize ^ upon it for their selfish ends and prolong its existence. 
Above all, I plead for quiet, earnest and constructive work in building up Trade 
Unions in every industry. If organised, the workers in Railways, Steel, Snipping, 
Port Trust. Textiles, Cement and Engineering Industries can become a mighty force 
not only bringing about their own economic wxdl-being but leading to triumph the 
battle for India’s Freedom as well. 


Retolufclont 

The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National Congress on 
the occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that the unification would result in 
the strengthening of Labour movement tlirongh the efforts of the Joint Ijabour Board. 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration of ihe Asiatic Labour 
Con^ess^ the fii-st session of which was bold in Colombo in May 1934, and hoped it 
would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under one organisation with a view 
to improving tJie standaid of life. It further appealed to the 1. L. 0., Geneva, to 
take steps to hold at an eaily date a Maritime Tripartite Conforonec. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

The Dacca Uniyersity Convocation 

Dace a— 18th. July 1935 

The followinR is the text of the speech delivered by Mr. A. V. Rahman^ Vice- 
chancellor of the Dacca University, at tho Annual Convocation hold at Dacca on the 
18th, July 1935 in tho presence of H. E. tho Governor of Bengal, the Chancellor 
of the University : — 

It is my very pleasant duty to welcome Your Excellency again to preside over the 
Annual Cvonvocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks ^ on behalf of the 
University for tho deep and abiding interest that you have taken in the fortunes oi 
this Institution. This ITnivorsity has boon profoundly impressed by tho efforts made 
by Your Excellency’s Government for building upTa better Bengal and I hike tins oppoij- 
tunity of offering its respectful tribute of appreciation to the courage and vision with 
which the problems have boon approached. Your Excellency’s stay bore has been 
so short that it has not been possible to show you again something of tlio nature of 
the w^ork that is being carried on in this University. 

On behalf of the University I also w^elcomo the guests present hero to-day. 
We are grateful to them for this interest in the affairs of the University. 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer our humble 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Their Majesties tho King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on tho "corn pletion of 25 years’ eventful roign. The Empire-wide oelobi^tiqn 
and tho spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have revealed the greatness of Their 
Majesties and also that, the throne is firmly rooted in tho hearts of their subjects. 
We [iray that Ih’ovidonco may grant them lon|? life, health and every happiness. 

It has been tho practice, on an occasion like this, to mention some of. tho more 
important changes in tho teaching staff of the University. But bcfoie doing this, 
1 record the profound sorrow of the University at the unexpected death of Dewan 
Bahadur Sarada Prasad Sen, a former Treasurer. The Dewan Bahadur was a <ijstin- 
giiishod Judicial Oflicor of Government, had served the University with loyalty, ability 
and distinction. On behalf of the University I offer heartleft condolences to his son 
Dr. T. Sen, Agricultural Research Chemist in the University, and now attending, as a 
deJogate. the International Soil Science Congress at Oxford. 

I welcome on bohalf of tho University, Mr. Shahabuddin who has boon reappointed 
Treasurer for a further period of two years. 

Mr. Fida Ali Khan, Head of tho Department of Persian and Urdu, retires from the 
service of tho University in July. He nas been on the staff of tho University since 
its establishment and he occupied a distinguished position on account of his wide and 
humane scholarship and success as a teacher. His love of learning, his sturdy inde- 
pendence of character and his devotion to tlio University made him an influence and 
his colleagues showed their confidence in him by electing him Dean of tlie Faculty of 
Arts. It is a matter of gratification that Government have recognised his distinguished 
and devoted services by conferring on him tlio title of Khan Bahadur. The retirement 
of such an attractive and forceful personality is a loss to the University. His place 
has been filled up by the appointment of Dr. Borrah, m. a. rh, d. ^ 

I mentioned last year that Professor N. N. Ohose had retired on attaining tho 
age of 55. In his place Professor J. N. Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and he took charge of his duties on the 1st Februa^ 1935. 

Mr. S. R. Rallan, Lecturer In the Department of Commerce, has been permitted 
to accept an appointment in the Sanatan Dharma College, Cawnpore, and he nas been 
granted leave till the end of the present session. Mr. B. B. Sen of the same Depart- 
ment has boon appointed in his place. Mr. Gurubandhu Bhattaoharyya having 
retired from service, Rai Saheb Manoranjan Mitra has been appointed Honorary 
Reader and Hoad of the Department ot Education. Dr. J. 0. Sinha and Mr. 
Susobhan Sarkar having accepted appointments under Government have tendered 
their resignations. Their places will shortly be filled up. 
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During the last session, two teachers of the University, Mr. Jyotirmoy Sen of 
the Department of History and Mr. Amiya Kumar Das Gupta of tlie Department of 
Economics and Politics had boon granted study leave for two years and their places 
have been filled up by the appointment of Mr. P. C. Chakravorty and Mr. Farimal 
Kay. Mr. Sen has prooeedoa to Oxford and Mr. Das Gupta has joined the XTniyer-* 
sity of London. In the present session two other teachers, Mr. Momtazudam 
A limed of the Department of Philosophy and Mr, Serajul Uaq of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, have been granted study leave and ^ they will snortiy 
proceed to join Die University of London for advanced work in their respective 

sublets. . , . , nr 

During the past session some interesting donations have been received: Me^s. 
Shyam Chand Basak, Nibaran Chandra Uuha Mustafi and Jogondra Natli Sen, 

Executors of tho will of the late Babu dagamohan Pal, have agreed to place at pe 

disposal of the University a sum of foiu* lacs of rupees for the establishi^nt a 

Medical College at Dacca iu the name of the late Babu Jagamohan I ai. Ine 

University proposes shortly to placo a scheme before Government and it lias no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideration. , , tt • * 1 . 

Kai Saheb Devondra Kumar Roy has placed at the disposal of tho Umvorsity 
throe securities of Rs. 100 each for the award aimually _ of a silver ^edal to the 
student who stands highest in the Tlonours Examination in Sanskrit. The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to the generous benefactors. . „ , , 

The academic and other activities of tlie University followed a normal course 
during the past session. Despite the very sorious economic 

of admissions have been fairly satisfactory ; the number on the 31st March was JOU 
including 39 women students as against 9G1 on tho correspomling date in the 
previous session. It is slightly less tliau tlie highest number of previous years. 
There has been a decline in the number of Law students, but the number or 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and Science) and advanced students has boon well 
maintained, and is practically equal to the number of previous sessions. It is yet 
early to sneak anoat tlie admissions this year, but iu view of the prevailing 
depression tlie University does not anticijiate a much larger number. . . ^ , 

The high academic standard of the University has been ably maintained, hesoarch 
wwk has been carried on vigorously in every Department of study, as will be 
evident from the Annual Report, and members of the staff and students have 
obtained high distinctions. Air. Rakes Kanjan Banna has been awarded tho degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University. This University has conferre(l 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Nalini Kanta Bhattasali, Kamakhyaranjan ben and 
Nagendra Narayan Chowdhury. Tho percentage of success of the students has also 
been well maintained and the academic societies of the University have shown 
commendable activity by frequent meetings and tlio discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable public attention. The Halls under able and sympatlietic 
guidance continued to make steady progress iu the development of the corporate 
life of the students and the work of the University w^as carried on undisturbed by 
any poHticid movements. The question of the failure of its students in the All-lndia 
Competitive Service Examinations has becu engaging tho attention of fho University. 
Certain proposals for the bettor selection of candidates have been submitted to 
Government through the lutor-University Board and very shortly wo projioso to take 
steps so that tho candidates may bo bettor advised as regards their studies and choice 
of subjects and their fitness for particular examinations. , 

Ijast year I mentioned that valuable investigations are being earned on in the 
Cbomicat Jjaboratory into agricultural problems and that at Dacca there are oppor- 
tunities and facilities for placing skilled knowledge at tho service of agriculture. 
There has been an output of work of a really high standard and this is a (iirection 
iu which it can render effective service and become a public asset by contnbutmg 
to the well-being of the groat majority of our population. Tho Imperial Counca 
of Agricultural Research lias continued its grant and it lias been possible to appoint 
Dr. A. C. Rose as Kosoaroh Assistant in Agricultural Chemistry ; and, in order to 
carry on the work effectively tho Laboratory is being furtlier extended. We trust 
Government will very sympathetically consider our proposals for the establishment of 
a Faculty of Agriculture and that the petition for a modest capital and recurring 
grant for opening a Department of Soil Sciences will bo granted this year. 

The financial difllculties of tho University are considerable and it has to be 
confessed that the University does not foroseo any reasonable prospect of expansion 
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tmless Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect of addi- 
tion to our income from any souroe ; but it will be admitted that an infant institution 
like this must be permitted to expand to retain its stronijth and vitality. It has 
retrenched expenditure in every direotion and any further retrenchment would 
materially impair Its effioienoy. A University^ in order to render effective service 
must expand and keep abreast of the times ; it ceases to bo useful if it has to think 
continually of curtailing its activities. In the present condition of our finances wo 
are just carrying on but in order to keep our normal activities going, an additional 
reoiirring grant is necessary. The University’s application is befoio Government and 
we sinoerely hope, that in view of our urgent needs, it will receive tlie sympathetic 
consideration of Government. I should like to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources. 
Some preliminary work has boon done and scholars have begun work on particular 
periods and steps are being taken for the collection of materials. But a work of this 
nature and magnitude requires funds, and progress has bcien rather slow. Whilo on 
this subject may I express the University’s hope that some portion of the funds for 
Rural uplift work will bo allotted to tho University so that it can undertake economic 
surveys in particular areas in order to help lu the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rural development. 

Students ov this University— 

To those who have received Degrees and prizes to-day, I offer sincere congratula- 
tions on behalf of the University. I share with you your joy in being able to main- 
tain the academic reputation of the University and I pray that this promise of tho 
future may be amply fulfilled. Many of you probably would bo leaving this seat of 
learning to face the sterner business of life and I hope that the training yon havo re- 
ceived has equipped you with qualities to meet every situation. May I ‘say that on no 
account should you be disappointed, If you find life harder, if In your struggles you 
meet with failure sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been recognised as tho greatest experience of the soul because, the soul grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that tho sj)iritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply that failiiro does not matter ; what 1 wish to convoy is that 
the inner purpose, the dominating idea should not bo allowed to bo overwhelmed by it. 
I have spoken to you on several occasions during tho last session and I have tried to 
urge on you the necessity of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect does with a building. lie has to know what purposo the building is intended 
to fulfill ; ho then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what is to be 
built. This sketch plan ho keeps before him to remind him of his original conception. 
Do tho same with your lives ; havo a general idea of what you propose to make of 
them. Most of ns do not know whore wo stand ; tho typical intelligent man or woman 
of the time is a sceptic and is proud of it. Yet sceptiefism as a ijermanont attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity because it weakens the powers of construction. As 
it is n 0 ce.ssary to bo sceptical, it is equally necessary to liave faith. This is essentially 
a critical ago ; everything is attacked, and to question all things, to believe in nothing 
is tho charactoristio mental attitude. But all this entails loss of onergy and creative 
power ; values become confused and pessimism is certain. It is well to remember 
tliat criticism that is destructive is bad ; good criticism is essentially creative because 
it attempts to replace what it wishes b destroy. It does not matter what careers you 
choose provided you raako yourself proficiout in whatever you take up and embark 
upon it with the idea of fulfilling your end as a man. But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you mako to society. The greater tlio con- 
tribution the more valuable you are to yourself and as a citizen. There is that im- 
perishable substance wrought by our daily actions, our decisionSj our courage and 
fidelity which increase or diminishes the spiritual property of society. Your univer- 
sity has tried to teach you these things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated ; the real punioso of this education is to equip you for life and In a sense 
all life is education. We live to gain experience so tliat'tlie flower of our conscious- 
ness may unfold. Education must be regarded as a discipline wliich gives form to the 
fully expressive life. An educated mn accepts a higher discipline as ho masters each 
lower one and in that view education is never finished for the knowledge that educa- 
tion aims at is knowledge of oneself which is inexhaustible. Every one of you tliere- 
fore should live to the limit of his capacity, doing his best always, so tiiat you may 
increase your powers and gain in knowledge. It is said— perhaps disparagingly— tiiat 
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ambition belongs especially to youth ; but It is good to have ambition ; for to have no 
ambition is never to be able to riso to great heights. Ambition is the general direc- 
tion of our choices, as a result of which destiny is made and it should be your am- 
bition to create a society in which the good life may be lived by all. We make tlie 
society in which we live, and it is well to remember what Aristotle said that “friend- 
ship is the motive of society” and the “essence of friendship is entireness, a total 
ma^animity and trust.” We can Improve society by changing external conditions 
and attempting to change its inner lire. But society is made up of Individuals ; its 
improvement aepends upon the improvement of the individual. As the individual in 
his outer relations depends upon his inner life so the condition of society depends 
upon the inner life of the Individual. What is wanted therefore Is that you should be 
a living example of what you want others to be, because example is a great social 
power. Some time should* be spent therefore in examining yourselves, in seeing the 
truth in yourselves, in rooting out of yourselves all that is unworthy of your highest 
ideals. Wo should be tolerant of the failings of others but not of our own. One of 
our severest duties is that of self-judgment ; the tendency to drift must bo opposed 
.strenuously. In the language of Bernard Shaw : “To be in Hell is to drift ; to oe in 
Heaven is to steer.” That is the ideal before you, the direction of the thought and 
action of this country in the new order of things that we visualise. I cordially wish 
you every success in your now duties and responsibilities and may Providence guide 
you. 


The Governor 's Address 

The following is the text of .’His Excellency the Governor’s speech : — 

This is the first occasion since the appointment of Mr. Rahman as Vice-Chancellor 
of Dacca University that I, as Chancellor, have ha^l the o]){)ortiinity of being jmblicly 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcome to him personally 
and of congratulation to the University on its good fortune in obtaining the 
services of so distinguished a man as its Vice-Chancellor. Mr. Rahaman is the 
first Indian to hold this high post and so is, by that fa(;t alone, assured of 
an honoured place in the history of the University. I feel on safe ground 
in prophesying that it will not be for this reason* alone, however, that his 
name will be remembered in years to come not only within the University but in 
wider spheres. The University is yet too young for it to bo possible for one of its 
own alumni to hold the post of Vice-Chancellor but Mr. Raliman, if he cannot claim 
to bo a son of the University, at any rate is one of its foster-parents for lie was 
associated with it for a number of years during its infancy, being the first Provost 
of Moslem Hall and Reader in History from 1921 till 1927 and in 1924 he was elected 
to the Bengal Legislative Council as the representative of the Univorsity. 

You will agree, I am sure, Mr. Vice-Chancellor that words of welcome and appre- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as tliis should be coupled with a re- 
ference to your' predecessor, Mr. Landoy, who was Vice-Chancellor when J last ad- 
dressed this Convocation in 1933. I have ro«ad with pleasure the generous tribute 
which you paid to him in your address to tho Court of University at its annual 
meeting last February and, if you will permit me, I should like to associate myself 
fully with what you said. He, like you, was one of the original Provosts of 19*21 — 
Dacca Hall being his charge— and for eight years before that ho had been a Pro- 
fessor in the forerunner of this Univorsity, the Dacca College. Ho became Vice- 
Chancellor in 1926, a post which ho filled with credit to tho University and distinc- 
tion to himself unttl his retirement from the Indian Educational Service Ikst year. 

Another and more recent lots is that of tho late Bir Abdullah Buhrawardy, a mem- 
ber of the Court and an old and close friend of tho University. I can say without 
fear of contradiction that his sudden and untimely deatli is a loss not only to Dacca 
University, not only to tho Muslim community and not only to Bengal, but to India 
as a whole. VFe could have all wished that he had been : spared to assist with his sane 
counsel and ripe exporionoe in the difficult and vital years that \\\o alxead in which 
India will have to accommodate herself to vastly changed political conditions, her suc- 
cess in doing so depending enormously on the wisdom and moderation displayed by 
the leaders of the various communities. 

Apart from tliose members of tho teaching staff to whose loss through death or 
resignation you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, have already referred in fitting terms—that 
Ijompletes the chapter of pur losses— a chapter which, sad Uiough it is, is inevitable 
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in the record of any living organism. Turning to the brighter sido of our corporate 
life I feel sure that it must have been a matter for pride and satisfaction to the 
Uauiversity when a member of its Court— the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Azizul Haque-*- 
w^s appointed Minister for Education. The Dacca University may, in fact, at some 
fu ure date, attempt to claim that membership of its Court shall bo a smc mia nm 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Education fQr out of the seven Ministers 
who nave hold this portfolio sinoo iho first Ministry was formed in 1921 no fewer 
than five wore members of tho Court, I, however, enter a caveat that these words of 
mino are not availablo for use in support of any such claim. 

I thank you, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, for your kind and conrtoous words of welcome 
to me personally and for your appreciative references to the labours of my Govern- 
ment in their attempts to devise constructive measures for tho betterment of Bengal. 
As His Majesty’s representative I listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your tri- 
bute of loyalty and devotion to the Throne. From the reports T received of the man- 
ner in which tho Silver Jubilee Celebrations were observed in Dacca, as in other parts 
of Bengal, in which tho University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the time it was in recess, there is no doubt that the expressions to which 
you have given utterance are no mere lip service. I sent to His Majesty an account 
of how his Jubilee had been colobratod and all who took part in those happy rejoicings 
will like to know that in reply I heard that the King Emperor was touenod and de- 
lighted at the evidence afforded that a dear wish of his had been achieved and that 
ho was aSvSured of the affection of the Indian branch of the groat family of which ho 
is the head. 

I propose now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raised in tho report which you iiave just road. Finance is still our stumbling block 
but it is hearteuiug to hoar of a princely donation such as tho four lakhs given by 
the late Jaga Mohan Pal for tho purpose of establishing a medical college. There is 
a great fierd of work for doctors among tho rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from various causes into which I cannot enter hero, a problem of nation- 
al importance and Oovornraent welcomes any means of ameliorating it. Whether for 
this purpose we do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of wnom the existing Colleges are already turning out large numbers may be a moot 
question. I cau assure you, however, that when the scheme for tho medical college 
reaches Government it will receive sympathetic consideration on its merits. Grateful 
though we must be for donations such as this which are earmarked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is needed even more is the provision of endowments placed unreser- 
vedly at tho disposal of tho University. As you well know, Mr. Vice-Chancellor^ the 
older Universities in England have owned their vitality and their academic and intel- 
lectual indopeudonce largely to the fact that they have at various times been richly 
endowed with gifts of land and money enabling them to pursue their ideals in peace 
and quietness and without interference. Tho Dacca University is still in the stage when 
it has to depend on Oovernmout for tlio bulk of the funds necessary for its existence 
and the result is that every expansion of its activities is dependent upon the approval 
of tho executive (:iovornmont and the Legislature for it is they who have to find tho 
cost. Apart from the basic unsoundness of a position such as this the result has been 
of late, that owing to tho doplotod condition of Provincial finances the Govornmoiit of 
Bengal wliilo approving in principle of schomos have boon unable to ask the Legisla- 
ture to vote supplies because there has been no availablo source from which tho 
supplies could bo drawn. Tlio result of all this is that tho University is denied free 
growth in tho directions in whiclx it fools tho need of expansion thus cramping its 
body and soul and porhaps jeopardizing its whole future usofiiluess. I therefore appeal 
to fiiose who have the cause of this University at heart and contemplate becoming 
benefactors of it to make their gifts as free from conditions as possible. 

The work that is being done in agricultural research is a typical example of an 
activity that may lead to benefits of tho very highest order to Bengal if it can 
progress without check and tho proi>osal to establish a Faculty of Agriculture and 
as a boginning to open at once a Dopartraout of Soil Scionoes is one of deep 
Interest to Government. The matter has been engaging tho close attention of tho 
Ministry for some time and a docision will bo reached very shortly. I say at onco 
that I think a comparatively small University such as this can achieve its purpose 
best by endeavouring to excel in a few subjects instead of dissipating its energies 
over an unnecessarily wide field and agriculture is, I think, one of the subjects on 
which it might most appropriately focus its attention. The question also of an 
increase in the annual recurring grant to tlie University is under examination and 1 

63 
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will do what I caa to see that it Is not delayed In any way. Before I leave the 
q^aestion of finance I may say that it will not be possible for any part of the 
Government of India’s grant ‘for Rural Development to be allotted for University 
research work such as l^onomic surveys. The conditions on which the g;rant Is 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of tlxis kind fall 
outside its scope. 

I am glad to hear that in spite of the economic depression and the difficulty 
which many parents must in consequence experience in finding the money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number ot students remains 
steady and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign— rather the contrary, for in Bengal the ‘ Law, I am told, has become an over- 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners. It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the country-side to the towns and wliat Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than anything else, is a turning back of its hhadhraloh from the towns 
to the villages. Government are about to publish, for criticism and opinion, a some- 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outlining a new policy. The underlying idea of the re-orientation or policy 
which is suggested in the Note is to bring a really effcctwe primary educa- 
tion witMn the grasp of the masses, to Intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganizing its curriculum so as to give it a definitely rural and agricultural bias, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of ^‘iculture and standards of living and discouraging 
boys who are judged unfit for it from socking a High English and University Educa- 
tion. I see great possibilities for Bengal in| an educational reform of this nature but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
bo the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent educated men and women 
counti'y-minded instead of town-minded, Ij>ve of the motherland is deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent is it that it has taken for many the per- 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of imagined service to the country arc merely destructive and worse 
than negative— a fact now realised by the Immense majority of the patriotic sons and 
daughters of Bengal. Thank God, the realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage is not irrepavablo. 

Students, do not be deluded into thinking, as so many young people are inclined to 
thii^, that happiness is to be got by choosing a career which offers glittering prizes 
whether they be of money or of rank and position and do not for one moment be- 
lieve that it is one wit the less honourable or satisfa^itory to live a life of usefulness 
and service to a small and, perhaps, seemingly obscure, part of tlie community. One 
of the truest things ever said was that it‘ is more blessed to give than to receive, 
W this is only true if the giving is done in the true spirit of a gift without any 
thought of recompense. That is what true love is and is what makes true love such 
a tremendously potent force : if vou are true lovers of Bengal, give to lier witJi open 
hands. Blie needs your love ; she need.s your service and 1 can promise you tnis, 
that if you give her what she is calling for she will, witliour your ajikiiig‘ or oven 
washing for it, repay you in untold moasuro in liappinr^ss, contentment and, those 
precious gifte. the love, honour and respect of those timong whom you live. She 
needs village doctors, she needs village school-masters, she needs cultivated men to 
give the lead to the simple villagers in their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
the marketing of their produce and the ostahiivsliment of small local industries to 
supply their wants. She needs men of high intellect and education to sit on the 
Boards and plan constructively for the improvement of the rural areas ; to sit on the 
Union Benches and Courts Jind see that the justice which is brought to the doors of the 
p^ple is fair and enlightened ; to train, insi)iro and load village defence parties who 
will act according to a concerted strategical plan should daooits venture to attack a 
village V to take the lead In foming innumerable co-operative societies for a multi- 
tude of purposes which will baud the people together in small homogeneous units 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. Those are, in the roughest of 
outline, but a few of the ways: in which yon can render the truest service to your 
country and in connection with them I commend to your serious attention the 
admirable advice the Vice-Chancellor has just given you on the subject of planning 
your lives. What I have just said is the practical application of a good deal that he 
discoursed upon in general terms, and I would, in all smoerity, ask you, in the heart- 
^earching the Vice-Chanoellor has recommended to you and In setting yourselves m 
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ideal and a goal, to consider what I have said. Those of you who feel that your 
abilities and leanings are such that you can best serve your country by aiming at 
Government service itx its many branches, or public life, or one of the professions 
which can only be practised in big cities will do right to go ahead. Otliors there 
may be who, after reflection, will decide at once that their career is to bo one of 
service in rural areas such as I have outlined. There will, however, be many, perhaps 
the majority, who will be in doubt as to whether to turn to the towns or whether to 
choose a life in which there will be no prospects perhaps of much more than a bare 
livelihood and some of these may decide to try for a town career and find they fail. 
To these 1 would say “turn your thoughts definitely to the countryside and prepare 
yourselves for a life thero^'. To those who decide to tiu-n to the towns I would 
commend the example of such men as the late Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerji, 
the Public Prosecutor of the 24-Parganas, who truly served his country by spending 
all^ his spare time in going back to liis village of Birnagar in Nadia District and in 
doing overytliing in his power for its improvement and the amelioration of the condi- 
tions of life of its inhabitants. So many young Bengalis when asked what they want 
to do in life say “Borvice” ; an admirable reply if by service is meant sheha and not 
chakori. Whatever career you may choose, lot your lives be guided aud inspired by 
the ideal, not of soU-soeking but of service to your fellow-men and your motherland. 


The Madras University Convocation 

The followiDg is the 'text of the address delivered by the Hev. A. G, Bogg^ 
Principal, Madras Christian College to the graduates admitted to degrees at the Con- 
vocation of the Madras University on the 7th. August 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Graduates of the year, Ladies and Gentlemen, , • -u 

It is only Ix^comi ng to begin by expressing my sense of the honour of having been 
Selected by H, E. the Chancellor to deliver the Convocation Address. Fortunately^ for 
my peace of mind the dilfident sense of an honour too little deserved is quickly 
forgotten in a consciousness of the privilege of beiug^ permitted to addr 0 .ss the 
graduates of the year on an occasion which is a landmark in the hfo of every college 
student. More than thirtv-two years have now slipped by since urst I faced a class 
of Madras ITniversitv students. 1 did so in fear and trembling, for it was ray maiden 
effort ^ls a class-lecturer. But so kindly responsive did I find the Miidras student that 
my alarm quickly subsided; and from that day to this 1 have never ceased to be 
glad that my lot has been cast amongst the young men of India, in what is lor me 
tlie most eiithra!!i ng of all occupations— that of teaching. Together we have shared 
the exhilaration of the treasure-hunt for truth in regions ol philosophical tnouglit 
where the teacher is often so little ahead of tho taught. Wo have dug clown together, 
seeking tho foundations of faith and duty. And at those times when the exhilaration 
faded, we have together put in dogged hard work. 1 do not speak of all. inere 
students— so called— who expect to have all tho reflection and search done for the^ 
But I have always found that there is tho otlior kind-keen, enquiring youths who 
are, in their measure, real comrades in the quest for truth and 
presence of even one or two of such makes teaching a delight ; and when, 
from tho University, they maintain in later 

jscinntioiis thought, the teacher Ifeols ho has not lived in vain. If in any measure 1 

Ce dven o^ young men of Inclia, the gift has been much 

more than repaid in the fgenuino fellowship, wo have had together both in 

Se prlnncts Is it anyVouder, then, Graduates of the yean that ^hon I look on 

vour^ faces 1 forget the august spectators, oven His Lxoell^ 

and am conscious of you alone, the latest generation of that eager youthful compa y 

“"to® eminence from which yoy gaze, 
now hSwa^now forward. Borne of vou are witii acoomphshment^ 

SovA won vour Degree with a raidc as high as you bad dared to hope 

you may be less completely happy, keeping a cheerful mien but smarting inwardly 
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under a sens# of not having been able, on those grim examination-days, to do jusjioe 
to the hard work you had put in and tho powers you feol conscious of possessing. 
I can wc4i sympathize with you, the disaijpointod ones, for it was to your company 
that I belonged on my own Graduation Day. Fortunately life has other kinds of 
examination- test, and there tho verdicts are often very different. But all of you, 
the disappointed as well as tho elated, have completed an achievement in whicli you 
do well to take a modest pride. By right of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras. Wo do not think her faultless, nor 
would she wish us to do so. But we knew her worth, and to bo robed in her 
insignia is no mean honour. 

It is natural for me to look back to-day to my own graduation, and to compare 
tho oeromonial on that occasion with what we use here. In those days the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adequato for the requirements of 
such an occasion. The hall which was annually hired for tho purpose impre- 
ssive in nothing but its lofty and spacious dimensions, and— possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy with the plainness of tho architectural setting— plain black 
robes were tho order of the day. Tho only academic Doctor upon whoso person, 
in my undergraduate days, I ever saw a rod gown wiis tho Frofassor of Astronomy, 
whose communion with 'the lonely shirs had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
lierd-instinct that ho could placidly defy local custom. But if in tlio Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those days there was little to impress tho eye in the mass- 
effect, in the ritual followed tliero was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
ness. In Madras the magic words which transform the graduand into tho graduate 
are addressed to tho whole company of tho recenients of each particular Degree 

collectively. At Edinbui'gh in 1897 each graduant who crossed the platform had his 
Degree conferred on him individually. Jn succession each had to [)ause and kneel 
bare-headed before the Princijial of tlie University, wlulo Gio latter, holding out a 
velvet cap an inch or two above the above head, murmured tho latiii formula by 
which tho Degree was conferred. I do not suggest for a moment that Madras 

should follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to memorise, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce it over each graduand in turn. Even were tliere no other reason, 
the much greater numbers to be dealt with would rule out any such procedure. Nor 
were there no othor reason, tho much greater numbers to be dealt with would rule 
out any such procoduro. Nor is there need for Madras to be au imitator of 

Edinburgh ; for if in one respect tho old Edinburgh ritual w'as more impressive, 

in another respect the superiority lies with our procedure here. 

No graduate of tho University of Madras has any excuse for not being awaro 
that at admission to his Degree ho bound himself by a" solemn vow. At Edinburgh, 
on tho otlier hand, at least in iny day, the vow w^as subscribed by most graduates 
with a complete unconsciousness of wliat they vjqto doing. Each man know that he 
had to sign his name in a register of gradiiatcs kept in tho University Office, but 
very few indeed were awwe that on tl;e first pages of that register there was 
inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in tho fjatin tongue, and that by inscribing 
their names in the body of the leather-bound volume they were pledging themselves 
to observe that vow. Wo do things better in Madras. For this vital part of tho 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in the programme, and wo clothe it 
in an impressive ritual of question and answer. Tlieroby wo do rightful homage to 
tho principle which no true University can forgot— tho 'principle that tho foremost 
concern of education is with character rather than intellect. 

Graduates of the year, it is laid down for mo by statute tliat I am to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves suitably unto tbo position to which, by the Degrees conferred 
on you, you have attained. Any othor topic I may touch upon is optional ; this 
subject is obligatory. Now upon a strict interpretation I cannot help feeling this 
to be rather an invidious requirement, which places me in something of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply^ I am flouting a statute, while if I obey tho letter of the law, 
1 am committing an impertinence. Tboro would not have been this dilemma if the 
Address had come at an earlier stage in the proceedings— if there had been placed 
first the exhortation and then the solemn promise. But for me now to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves as you have already promised to do looks— to say the least- 
like a breach of good form. For it must seem to imply a gratuitious assumption on 
my part that you gave those undertakings heedlessly, without any settled and confident 
purpose of keeping them. From exhortation, then, I will abstain ; but without 
offence I may invite you to reflect with me on the implications of the covenant into 
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which you have this day eatered with your ‘alma mater* when on the strength of 
pledges given she publioly aclmowledged you as her full-grown sons and daughters. 

It may be thought that I am making far too much of a mere bit of ceremonial. 
In one sense I hope that is true. Unless the oollops of this University fall far 
below what they ought to bo, the promises which to-day you have made do nothing 
more than put into words a standard of conduct which, as undergraduates, you 
loaru to regard as a self-evident obligation. This is obvious in the case of the first 
promise— the promise to conduct yourselves, in daily life and conversation, as 
becomes members of this University. But is it obvious in the case of the second 
promise, regarding devotion to tho causo of mortality and sound learning ? Is it not 
devotion to sound learning that is tho essential difference between a college that has 
a place in the University system and what in Madras we call ^Tutorial Colleges’ ? 
Tho latter are quite useful institutions, and I for one have no quarrel with them. 
But, howeverj useful may bo the purpose wdiich they serve, that purpose is not 
liberal education. In them success in examinations is the absorbing preoccupation of 
both teachers and taught. On tho other hand, in any college that deserves to bo 
recognised by the University, success in examinations is never the main objective, 
but IS regarded, alike by the teachers and by the more responsive students, simply 
as tho natural result of an eagerness of study which has much deeper roots. It has 
long been a stock accusation against the Indian university system that academic 
degress are valued not as a hall-mark of culture but as a passport to lucrative 
employmont— a passport which is becoming time-expired! And I believe it to be 
still true that in most cases tho economic motive plays a major part in tlio decision 
to face tho exponse involved in a university course. ^ But what may, quite intelli- 
gibly, have been the main consideration at the date of joining college need not con- 
tinue to bo tho predominant motive in tho student’s mind throughout his under- 
graduate years. If it does persist in holding tho foremost place, the fault does not 
lie with tile student. For my experience is far from teaching mo that the Indian 
undergraduate is less responsive than other undcr-graduates to the emancipating, 
transforming magic of a many-sided college life, and to the contagious example of 
teachers with whom pursuit of truth, beauty and goodness is an abiding passion. 
If you graduates have had the good fortune to belong to a college that knows its 
business, to-day is not tho first time that you have inwardly pledged ^ursolves to 
‘‘support and promote tho cause of mortality and wsound learning.” Disinterested 
pursuit of the good and tho true has long ago become a demand which you mako 
upon yourselves ; and tJiat as many as possible should share the enlightenment witli 
which you are privileged has become, I trust, a causo dear to your hearts. 

In corroboration of my hope that this is so will you allow mo to describe a 
treasured memory ? It is of a convorsation which I had with a student many years 
ago. In the most unsol f-conscious way lie was telling me the story of his school- 
days and of his passionate struggle to secure an education. Ono result of the many 
obstacles which ho had had to surmount was that ho was much older than the 
average undergraduate. In fact, when he completed his Fourth Form course he was 

already in his" soventoenth year. It is of his manner of employing the subsequent 

hot-weather vacation that I propose to tell. lie olectiiiied mo by saying, as though 
it were the most natural thing in tho world, that ho had spent that vacation in 
giving lectures in liis village on sanitation, education, and tho evils of party spirit ! 
Very naturally I enquired e.xactly what this meant. Apparently what he did was to 
take his stand on tho pial of the village choultry, whore tho elder men would gather 
of an evening, and under tho driving spur of a social enthusiasm to hold forth ou 
these subjects both to those who normally assembled there and to others from 

neighbouring villages whom he had persuaded to attend. But why, I incredulously 

asked, should people come to listen to a more schoolboy ? 'Well, lie had foreseen 
that difficulty, and had prevailed on a senior friend to bring, as a popular attraction, 
that locally rare and entrancing thing, a hand-harmonium. And, fired by his infec- 
tious social enthusiasm, other men of senior standing had joined in the flood of 
oratory and added their exhortations to his. Ho also interested himself in the 
harijans, went to their despised huts and urged them to send their children to school, 
and sometimes even contributed a few annas out of - his slender store to feed the 
youngsters. For to this ardent young enthusiast education seemed everything, and 
m his imagination the man who had the right to wear a B. A. gown and hood was 
a god-like being. Not content with with all this, he sot to work to organize 
the following schome. He persuaded a' friend who, after passing the Primary 
examination, nad settled down contentedly to the humdrum occupation of managing 
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his own land, to start a p!al school. The education of tho villago children being 
thus provided for, he proceeded to organize a levy of two annas from each house- 
hold to pay tlio subscription for ono copy of a local vernacular periodical which 
this voluntary school-teacher would road aloud to the village seniors of an evening. 
He himself then proceeded to give half a dozen lectures in neighbouring villages, 
and made a beginning with a night-school in his own village. And 1 may add that 
upon every subsequent return to his homo he resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have showui you a raw schoolboy giving a conspicuous example of 
that devotion to tlio cause of morality and sound learning to which you arc pledged. 
"What you going to do, in your maturer and wiser way, to emulate* it ? I invited 
an Indian friend for whoso wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer mo some 
suggestion as to wdiat I should talk of In this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged mo to urge upon such graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to tlieir villages and spend" their lives there in tho uplift of the rural 
community, I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It is not possible 
for one so ignorant of village life as 1 am to develop that theme, or even to estimate 
how much self-sacrifice such a life-programme would entail. But, remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, 1 can conceive of nothing more noble, and for a true 
son or dauglitor of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent in com- 
bating the ignorance and otlier social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall. 

_ From tire second of the promises that were given this dav I pass on now to the 
third— the comprehensive promise (which receives a more specific elaboration in tho 
vow which follows it, attached to tlio professional degrees) to ‘^uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your follow’ men. That is lar too many-sided a 
pledge to be more than touched on, even if I coniine myself to tlio sirnjiler part of 
it— the upholding of social order. Even there I must select, and if you will permit, 
I will lead up to the single aspect which 1 wish to speak of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of what studonts have told me. The incicUrnt I am going to 
relate is almost too trivifd to tell of— as it were, a mere straw showing liow, in a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 
blowing there could become a steady breeze everywliere, it would be a happy day 
for the social order. That is why the trivial incident seems worth tho telling, 

The central figure of ray little story is once again a student in vacation. I think 
he was at the time a faded Intermediate, although happily only temporarily so. 
Desire for a wider knowledge of his native land had started him off ujion a tour, 
mostly on foot, through districts unknown to lum. One evening ho found himseli 
in an area that had been declared plague infected and where plague -passport rt^iila- 
tions were in force. lie had no passport. Authority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plaguo-hut. There lie was to pass tho night, along with five other wayfarers who 
were strangers to him. That is Act I of the tiivial little drama. Act ll is an offer 
to the little party, in return fora small douceur, of a chance of slipping a\yay and 
going where they would. Act III is our failed Intermediate expounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of the plague-regulations ana successfully 
persuading them to decline the proffered opportunity of escape. 

That is my insignificant little tale, but now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion play, along with mine, upon its pettiness. What is it we now see ? We see 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise tho curse of plague. Wo see some 
one who ought to have known better offering to help to frustrate its wise ondoavour 
out of desire for selfish gain. We see the treachery foiled becauso one of the humble 
wayfarers was a friend of social order. And that friend of tho social order was a 
University man ; and ho was so effectively its friend becauso at College ho had 
learned a broader, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers. 

Now enlai'ge that snapshot. Magnify that miniature till it becomes as big as tho 
world. EYorywhore we see social order, of ono typo or of another, holding down as 
best it can the evils to which, but for its presence, mankind would be a prey. And 
everywhere, alas 1 we see its endeavour liamgered by tho selfishness of those who 
think first of personal gain. Nowhere in tJie wide world, I fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degree and form may vary. It is tho very antithesis and negation 
of social order, and yet in some measure and manner it is a universal menace. May 
wo hope that everywhere in the world Uaiversity men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? To whom, if not to us graduates, ’shall universal society look for help in the 
excision of this cancerous gi’owtn ? We afo not solitary champions hut members of 
a great brotherhood. In our novitiate as College students we uuself-consciously leaim- 
ed to count scrupulous honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to ne straight and true, and to be shocked if over the exception was 
found to bo mistaken. Then to each oJE us there comes the time, as it has come 
to you to-day, when we pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
maintain ever the same high standard, we become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal May not society everywhere look to ua to heal it of the canker 
of corrupt practioos ? The cure will not be easy. It is a cause that calls for martyrs. 
But if the Universities of the world can send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice may be presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly success, they will always prefer honour, the 
battle will be won. 

Graduates of the year, it Is In a momentous hour that you have completed your 
novitiate, a time fraught with issues momentous for India and momentous for tlu3 
world. This India that wo love is about to enter upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man can foresee. The one thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before she will need to find in her citizens qualities of the kind which 
it is the function of the Universities to foster and develop. She will need as citizens 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and to act as they think, 
and whose judgments have well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely chosen reading. She will need those who can put country before 
community or party, and who, oven when feelings are running high, can seek a chari- 
table and sympathetic understanding of views with which they disagree. She will 
need those who will speak the truth only in love, w'ill speak nothing but the truth. 
Where, if not to her Universities, shall she look for such citizens ? 

For the world at largo also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment. 
Developments are afoot in the West which call rudely into question ideals that we 
had fondly regarded as among the finest achievements of the human spirit. Indeed, 
there are*thoso who believe that to-day we stand “at one of the great turning-points 
In human history, comparable in significance to that in which the Middle Ages gave 
birth to the modern world.” Democracy is under challenge, not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watch 
the development of the totalitarian state in its various forms— in Soviet Russia, in 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism which for the Sako of economic 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so does ivith the willing consent of the 
masses. ‘“That the people”, says Professor Macmiirry, “should abdicate all their political 
rights, and with them all that gives meaning to human life, in the interests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social machinery simply could not have occurred to any 
European of the nineteenth century.” That wo of the twentieth century should have 
soon it happen before our eyes is a fact of tho utmost significanco, summoning us to 
a revision of all our social ideas. Mere cousorvatism will not do. And surely, iu tho 
effort to work out a hotter organisation and embodimont for those idoals of freedom 
of which democracy has boon tho cvistodian, none can be better fitted to take a part 
than those who, like von graduates, have breathed the free air of the Universities, 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit where dictation by tho totalita- 
rian state would be an impious insuiqiation of sacred rights. 



The Bombay Dni?ersity Coo?ocatioD 

The following is the full text of His Exoelloncy the Governor of Bombay* 9 address 
to the Convocation of the Bombay University held on the 20th. August 1039 

Mr. yice-Chanceller, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

This is the first occasion on which I have availed myself of the privilege of 
addressing Convocation. I do not intend to address yon at great lengthy but I wish to 
consider some of the functions of a University and its place in the life of the com- 
munity. 

First let me impress upon you the importance of a University as a focus of 
scholarship and a centre of intellectual life. It cannot fulfil its function unless it is 
the home of men of first rate ability and so works in an atmosphere of cultured and 
scholarly intelligonco, Therefore it is for you to gather into this University men of 
highest intellectual capacity attainable hero and to keep your standard liigh. 

A University should be something more than an examination body, something 
more than an organisation for providing facilities for ros(\arch and original work. It 
should, tlu'ough the medium of its lectures and its Societies, act as a source of in- 
spiration for undergraduates. 

First rate ability is necessai’ily rare and it cannot be provided at will just whore 
it is required. No one city, much less one college, can provide professors on all 
subjects without admitting mediocrity in one or more directions. In England a tradi- 
tion of excellence in certain subjects has been built up around certain Universities 
such as the “Greats” School of Oxford, the Mathematjcal Tripos of Cambridge, the 
Agricultiu-al Degree of Leeds and tlio Metallurgy DoLTee of Shelfield. Why, then 
should we not make tlio best of oar opportunities ’in a like manner ? In Bombay am 
Poona there ai*c groups of colleges. Each college has probably one or two men of out- 
standing ability, but no colleges can possibly have such men teaching all subjects. 
Would it not be as well if each place applied Itself particularly to ono or two 
branches of study, and each college in each place threw open its lectures to students 
of all colleges ? Post-graduates, botli in India and Eurojjo, do as a matter of fact, go 
to tliat University where there are the best facilities regardless of tlieir undergradu- 
ate allegiance. In this way a particular University or group of colleges in one place 
would become a centre for the study of one particidar branch of learning ana Uio 
best use would bo made of such first" rate material os wo have. 

You will see that I take a high view of the duties and responsibilities of a Uni- 
versity. I should regard it as a great misfortune should it become merely an insti- 
tution for the production of B, A.s. The true object of a University is not success 
in the passing of examinations, but the encouragement of dee]) study in some subject 
for the attainment of real knowledge and consequent training of the’ mind. 

This brings me to the great difference between secondary and University educa- 
tion. It must never be forgotten that the former deals with the teaching of adoles- 
ceni^, and the adolescent mind has poculiaritios which call for special methods. Lot 
mo quote from the Lectures and Essays of Professor J. Pi. Beeley 

“It will be admitted that teaching boys is very different from teaching men. If wo 
inquire in what the difference consists^ we find that the boy requires to be constantly 
supplied with motives for working wliilo the men brings these with him. Da the 
other hand, the man needs above all tilings learned ana profound instruction, which is 
less necessary for the half-formed mind of the boy. It is by no means nocessaiy 
that the masters of a school should bo deeply learned. If they have tact, firmness 
and lively way of teaching, with competent knowledge, they will do all that can be 
done in a school Moderate learning will be sufficient to command the respect and 
stimulate the minds of boys. The qualifications most important to a lecture are quite 
different The liveliness and atti-aotiveness which interest boys are not required, to 
the same extent, in teaching young men. Manner is hero much less important and 
matter much more. The lecturer deals with a riper stage of intellect In order to bo 
a useful guide to the cleverest young men at their most impressionable age, he must 
before all things, be a man of power and learning. In short, the success rof a school- 
master depends mainly upon his force of character, the success of a college lecturer 
mainly upon his force and ripeness of intellect” 
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And he goes on to say : “Evon if University teachers dovoto themselves absolutely 
to the work of Education, they will find that the way to influeiico the students most 
powerfully is by becoming as learned as possible.” 

I will read one last quotation on the subject of examinations 

“I fully recognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advantage 
of sifting the men to some extent and arranging them witli some rofereoce to merit. 
But 1 do earnestly maintain that when this ilexamining and placing are made the prin- 
cipal thing, when" the tripos is made the heart of the wliolo system, tlie great cen- 
tral pump which propels the life-blood through all the arteries of the University, 
the system bocomos mischievous and lowers the whole tone of education.” 

I am aware tliat examinations arc a neces.sary evil, but they should bo kept in the 
secoudai’y and subsidiary i)laco which is proper to them. By this I do not mean to 
infer that the standard of University Examinations should bo lowered. It is my im- 
pression that this has already been done in tlio case of this University and Is one 
of the coi-ollaries of a system whereby examinations play too important a role, and 
scholarship and learning do not receive the respect due to tliorn. I should, therefore, 
say to tliQ Univofsity authorities : “Raise the standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your decree a hallmark of learning and scholarship, not merely a certillcate 
that a young man or young woman has read a specified number of textbooks.” 

I would also say to the University authorities tliat their proper spliero is the im- 
provement of tlio University in all its phases, — culture, learning, sciioiarship. This is 
a splendid and a heavy tasi:, and I would ask you to concentrate your cmf 3 rgies and 
resources thereon. Do not bo inveigled into wasting time on sidelines. You have not 
the time or money, nor is it your function, to examine and give diplomas for minor 
subjects, which do not really come within the sphere of a University. Where educa- 
tion is an activity of Ooveriimout I would ask you for your co-operation. 

As regards Socoudary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Entraiieo Examination. This automatically iuJluericos the work of the "Matricula- 
tion class in each Secondary School. There, however, your inlluenco should cease. 
I would go fui’thor and impress on you iliat in forming your Matriculation syllabus 
you should work in close and friendly co-operation with those who control Secondary 
iMucation, namely, the Educational department, so that your examinations will be 
co-ordinated, tint only to serve your particular purpose, but to fit in harmoniously with 
the Secondary School coiirsfi as a whole, and the latter should be so adjusted as to 
meet the nec^ls of tlio average boy about to enter life irrespective of whether he 
enters a college or not, and it is the majority which will not. Tliese aims may appear, 
at first sight, to (jonlUct. In reality and in practice they do not conflict, and I think 
that a ourriciilmn can be devised which will enable the ordinary Secondary School 
reasonably to satisfy both. 

Next, Ladie.s and UontJemon, I wish to draw! attention to tho influence of the Uni- 
versity in a direction wliicli is not often considered. I refer to its influence on un- 
employment. Although tho University ceases to have any direct connection witli its 
graduates and those wiio fail to become graduates, once they go down, it cannot be 
iudiflercnt to their sn!)soquent careers. An unfortuiuite but most noticcjablo feature of 
present conditions is the imraher of unemployed B. .\.s. Tho gi oat bulk of those took their 
degrees with some idea that it would bo easy thereafter to enter Government service. 
In tlio past, when B. A.s wore few, this was a reasonable hope. At tho present day 
only a minute percentage can ho so employed. As for industry, employers would in 
most cases prefer men" with [iractical training. In tho West, a few graduates ai'o 
required in industries, not for tlieir degrees, but for the wider mental outlook 
possessed by a cultivated mind. Tho value of such men should bo brought to the 
notice of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively few men will be absorbed 
in tliis way, and a large number of graduates will remain without occupation. 

1 mention these facts to show the waste involved in turning out these unemployed. 
Tho parent who puts iu all his savings into his soifs education, wastes his money, tho 
University wastes its energy and resources in teaching them, and Government 
wastes its grants. As you know, tho man who has taken a Uiiivortity courso in this 
country is usually unwilling to take up any but clerical work. Even l-lachelors of 
Agriculture more often than not turn away from agriculture. It is obvious too that 
when a B. A. is compelled by necessity to ‘undertake work that is done equally well 
by those with no University training, tho time and money spent on that training 
have been wasted. Tims tlie privat(3 money vvliich iniglit have boon used for appren- 
ticing a boy to a trade or starting him in agriculture, aud the University and publig 
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funds which might have been used to bettor advantage are spent in a way which 

increases imemployment . 

Tlio pltiin fact is that it is waste of money to give -University education to boys 
equipped with less intellectual ability tlian will ensure a reasonable chance of em- 
ployment in an occuption demanding a graduate’s training. Let me therefore appeal to 
you to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard tiling to ask an insti- 
tution to do anything which will reduce the numbers of its entrants, but the needs 
of the present day cry out for a remedy for this kind of unemployment. 

Whilst on the subject of unemployment, let me say how glad I am tliat the 
equipping of the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost complete, 
that teacliing work is now in progress, and that a start will soon bo made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one of tlio best 
Departments of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in tlie East, 

The University, and, 1 may add, my Covcrnraoiit, liave done our united host to 
make tliis Depai’tment a success. The need of it in our City cannot bo questioned. 
Many of our orilliant students, who could havo been of the greatest help in the 
devolopmont of our staple industry, havo been Unable to obtain the necessary training 
owing to tho expenses of proceeding abroad. Our now Department has changed all 
that, since the tutioii fee will bo well within the roach of tho majority. 

Thoi'e is one element, however, which is essential for our success. Wo must have 
the cordial co-operation and su{)port of the public and tlie business interests. Good 
wishes will not suffice : practical hel}) alone will avail. Tho University is starting in 
a small way with but two branches of Chemical Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term. In five tor ton years’ time?, when sufficient ox* 
perienoe has been gained, the new Department must Ik? moved, and must form the 
nucleus of an all-embracing and extensive Technological College. To do this, large 
funds are essential. The public havo so far been generous, for nitho short period during 
which tho De])artment has been working, donation to tho amount of ov(?r Rs. 6 lakhs 
havo been received. But much greater .sums arc required before the University will 
be in a position to build a Colloge of Teclinologv with many Departments, worthy of 
the City of Bombay. 

May I, then, appeal to tho public who are interested in tlio industrial development 
of this Pro.sidency, and to the millowners, to give generous linancial .support to tlio 
University. Such help will bring its own reward, for under tho present system of 
industrial comi>etition high tarilTs cannot .shield an inefficient industry. If the mill- 
owners will hut aid the Ilniversity, they will havo at their disposal for their higher 
technical posts a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whose presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more offici(?nt working. They will be helping a Department 
which exists to help them, to wliieh they can even "now bring their i^robloms with 
the assurance that high technical skill is at tlioir disposal for the solution of their 
difficulties. 

In concIiLsion, I should like to say liow glad I am to havo had thi.s opportunity 
of addre.ssing you. If I have? dealt chiefly with the prol)lems which are tho respon- 
bility of the authorities, I do not forget that many of you liavo still some time at 

th(? l.hiiversity ahead of you, and that others of yo?i are iiow graduates at the outset 

of your careers. To tho former I would say : Make tho most of your time. Work 
iiard. Think out your various problems and* try and r(?ach tho truth. There is an 
f?uormous field of study before? you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exactly. 

To the graduates T would wish all success in tho battle of life which lies ahead 
of you. You are entering upon it at a time of vital irnportanco to your country, 
wlion great and far-reaching cluingos are impending. See to it that voiu* gifts of 
extra knowledge and J(?ai’ning are used to tho best advantage, not only for your own 

good, but, above all, for tho good of that great India whom it is oiir ambition and 

duty to serve. To yon, young ladios and young men, I would express my sincere 
hope that you may all, in the near future, secure happy and useful occupation. 



The Kashi Vidyapith Convocation 

The 7th. Bamavartan Samsliar (Convocation) of the Kaslii Vidpapitlia was held on 
the 14th. August 1935 in the Kashi Yidyapitha buildings. The function began by the 
hoisting of tho national Hag and prayer, Mr. Birbal Sinqli^ Ke^dstrar, presented the 
Snaia/ca ( graduates ) to Dr. Bhagavan Das^ tho Kulapati^ Kashi Yidyapitha, 
who conferred tho degroos. Mr. Sri Prakasa^ vice-principal, read a letter 
of Babu Rajondra Prasad, Congress President, who owing to some pressing 
business, was not able to attend the function, but wished success. Messsagos from 
Mrs. lima Nehru, Mr, Mohan Lai Satsona and the Yico-Chanocllor of tho Gujarat 
Yidyapitha wore road. 

After this Acharya Zakir Hussain Saheb of Jarnia Millia, Doilii, road his cou- 
vocation address in lirdu which runs thus: ‘I hesitated in accepting your Iviiid invi- 
tation to address this convocation, for T sincerely felt it was a distinction 1 did not 
deserve. But 1 accept it as a gesture of good will and approval for tho work my 
colleagues are doing at tho Jarnia Millia in the face of great odds.’ 

Dr. Zakir Hussain then proceeded to show how nothing short of a truly nation- 
al system of education could ensure the healthy growth and progress of Indian people. 
He regarded it as essential both sociologically "and educationally.^ To him society was 
the primary entity and the individual was secondary. ^Education’, he said, ds tho 
deliberate and pur[»osiv 0 effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation the 
culture of its past, thereby ensuring continuity of social life and enabling it to make 
necessary adaptation in a changing environment. National education is to the nation 
what memory and intelligoiico are to the individual. Wtliout national education the 
nation cannot last and the individual is unthinkable with nation tho whole of which ho is 
A part.’ He then discussed tho nature of the (jdacational process and cliaracterized it as 
ihe revivification in a new mind of tho mental energies latent in goods of culture. 
And since mind can best assimilate tho cultural values of things to which it bears 
some peculiar affinity, tho cultural goods of tho group to which the individual be- 
longs are tho best instrumouts of his education. 

In the light of this general principles, Dr. Zakir Ilosmin refovrod to many im- 
portant problems of national education to which he invited the serious tliouglit of 
Indian educationalists. He advocated educational autonomy for all gcograjdiical or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as the demands not onlv of sound politics 
but also of sound education, lie specilically mentioned of Muslim education ami said : 
'There is a type of extreme Indian nationalists who insists on every ono giving up 
fiis religion before lie is entitled to rank as a true son of India. There should bo no 
such couditiou precedent to true nationalism. Patriotism can be a part of one’s loyalty 
to one’s faitii and need not be a betrayal and infidelity.’ The Indian Musalnians are 
behind none,’ said he, ‘in their love for couulry. They are proud of being a compo- 
nent part of the great Indian people but they insist that they should remam^ a cons- 
cious part. 1 welcome this insisteuco not only as a Muslim but also as an Indian.’ 

Addressing the graduates on whom tho degrees wore conferred, ho said : ^ ‘To those 
of you who may choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I have 
just one word to say the road to success need not bo one over cherished ideals tram- 
pled under foot and dear obligation neglected. On tho basis of narrow sidf-mtorost 
blind to the service of tho whole of wbicli one is a part, no personal development is 
possible which may rank above the animal.’ ^ t i 

Addressing those who would dovoto themselves to national work, he said: hnonds, 
you are going out into an unfortunate laud, tho land of political dopendcnco, of m- 
telloctual slavery, of social injustice, of iuluimau customs, the laud of tyranny of 
priests, of the hatred of caste towards caste and creed towards creed, tno liuid of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidable death, of inispeakahle poverty and 
indescribable misorv. The OxXtreme desperation of the situation may cause to helieve 
that its need can be mot only by wholesale destruction. Many young man think 
like this. But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier. Tor destruction 
is already there in a great measure. Diseases and disabilities we have hut 

hardly any that wo can remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and ending a 
short lived elToJ't. AYe are called upon not to destroy but to build. The situation does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, but a steady stream of sweat from our 
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toilsome brows. Oar future shall be forged in the unpretentious cottage of the peasant, 
the smokjr shed of the workshop and under the thatched hut of our village school 
‘If you will take up the work of rogonerating your people, ho continued, ‘remombor 
that it requires patient toil thankless and untiring at times, poor in immediate re- 
turn but rich in the promise of ultimate harvest. You cannot take the task if 
you are in haste ; it requires thoroughness. Y'oii cannot hope to help offoctively in it 
if you work by fits and starts. It re<iuiros steady efforts. You liad better keep away 
from it if faifiu’e^ engondors disappointment in you and disappointment and aospair. 
Failures there will bo many and frequent. Only they shall venture to work 
hero who can turn every failure into stimulus for renewed effort. You cannot 
take up this work with the spirit of negation and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will render you intelleetually bankrupt and raoi-ally too sterile 
for the mighty effort. Moral qualities of the first order aro essential if you 
Avould undertake ^ this responsibility. If you got to-day and now a divine gift of the 
inost pej-fuct institution of political and cultural life it would bo useless. They will 
sink down to the level of our moral lieiglit and become unrecognizable. A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on the l(‘vol on which it can create theni 
by itself. It is further essential that tlio youtli of the country should co-operato in 
this mighty effort for a considerable length of time. ‘Is this co-operation ijossible V 
asked iJr. Ilassaiu, and said : — ‘One requires to be great to say yes to the question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Mmslim water, in an India of Brahmans and untouch- 
alilos, in a sub-continent which iiouses the most divergent radical characteristics, the 
most contradictory cultural currents, the most sanguine struggles of conflicting ideals. 
But I have ^ optimism enough to say so, because 1 am sustained hy the belief that 
India’s mission in history is tlie evolution of a distinct type of humanity combining 
and liarmonizing in itself tin?, virtue.s of the diverse types which history lias iirodueed, 
a typo that might \y}rk out a hotter scheme of civilized existence. If you are also 
.sustained by that belief you will be ready to give and re<*eive co- operation. But when 
doubt comes over you and fatigue then look to the picture of a jialitically and spiritu- 
ally free and great India which you should carry in your breast, l/iok to this picture 
it would strcjigthen you and if you still see round you tlio mean and the ignoble, 
the faithless and liie unbelieving, the self-seeker and tlie caroermongor, cunning and 
brutality, slavery and contenteducss with slavery then know that the task is not vet 
over and tlie work must go on.’ 

Dr. Bhagavan Das^ Uianking Pandit Malnviya, said tluit tlirough his ashirvad our 
end would bo achieved. Next ho thanked the speaker for his very excellent and in- 
vahiahlo speech and said: ‘It is our duty to do something an<i find out a way so that 
we may he united. We should lud; only sou the differentia but have an eye on the 
genia as well, othonvise everything will he sj>oiied,' He should bo made to act u() to 
liis advice in bringing about unity and reforming our national edueution. 

The function then terminated. 


The Mysore University Convocation 


The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered hy Mr. C. K. 
Chinta^nanij Chief Editor, “The Leader” Allahabad at the Coiivocatiou of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore held on the 9th, October 1935 

Your Highness, Mr. Vice-Chaaccllor and Alembcrs of the University of Mysore, 

It is a gi’eat privilege for one to be called upon to address this august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to the friendly jiartiality of Bir Mirza Ismail, from whom I have 
received many kindness since we formed each other’s acquaintance at the first Hound 
Table Conference in London nearly hvo years ago, I received the call last year but 
had to disappoint myself owing to ill-health. I esteem it a good fortune that the 
invitation has been renewed this year. 

Your Highness, mv first knowiedgo of Mysore came from the rich and unique 
tribute paid to your illustrious father by the Indian National Congress in 1894, when 
IBs late Higlmess died very young at Calcutta to the sorrow of all who admired 
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him as man and ruler. For the first and (until now) only time that great organisa- 
tion recorded “its deep sense of the loss which has been sustained in the death of” 
a ruling prinoo “not only by the State over which he ruled with 
ability and beneficence but also by all the Indian people, to whom his 
reign was at once a vindication of their political ca[»aoity, an example for tlieir 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future political liberties”. This was said of 
Your Higliness’s father, the parent of the groat Representative Assembly of Mysore, 
the first of its kind in the whole of India. Building ujiGu the foundation thus well 
aud truly laid, Your Highness’s illustrious brother has since given this great State a 
legislative Council with an elected maiority and-*-woIl-dofinod functions and, recog- 
nizing that education is the indispensable condition of the success of rc[)resentative 
iiistitutions, he endowed the State with this University— again, tlio first of its 
kind in any Indian State, and the first teaching and residential university established 
anywhere in India. Education in all its branches and of all classes has been the anxious 
concern of His Highness’s Government, as I have seen from the voluminous and 
instructive literature kindly placed at rny disposal by the authorities of this University. 
And if I may venture to add to this, tlio keenness of His Highness and his Govern- 
luoiit for industrial development and for all-round national advancement may well bo 
the envy of Indians residing outside His Highness’s State. 

Swaraj y a is tlie present national demand of India. In one and a very important 
sense the people of every Indian State have Swaraj ya, although, unfortunately, not in the 
full sense of Lincoln’s historic phrase “government of the people, for the people, b7j the 
people,'" But in His Highness’s territory, there is, definitely, representative government 
from the village to the central government of the State, and the unmistakable tendency 
of the evolution of institutions has uniformly boon in the direction of progress. Here is 
combined administrative efliciericy of the bureaucratic system of British India with all 
the }>riiie and all the advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
of the people, wlio thinks their thoughts and shares their feelings, their joys and 
sorrows ; whoso traditions are rooted in the native soil of the State as theirs are ; 
wlio is not a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the people 
turd their pj-oblems but one who lias inherited a permanent, living interest in them 
from his fatlicrs and is concerned to hand over the heritage to his sons in 
untarnished splendour. There is a “soul” in Indian States which we miss in our 
drab British India. I am very much aware of the many grievances of the people 
of Indian States in general, and very much wish for a more or less radical change 
of system in order to givo the people a definite share in their own government ; 
but 1 always have been, and hope shall always be, for the jireservation of the States 
under their ruling princes, wlio are the living emblem of India’s past glory and may 
yet prove to 1)0 a potent agency in the transformation of the destinitios of this 
Lo-eat land. And, though I may differ, much to my regret, from your distinguished 
Dew an on much in the new Government of India Act, wo are both gratified by the 
prospect of all-India federation, which will brin" the States and British India into 
joint counsel over common problems. My study of the new constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, but ‘now that it is a settled fact I shall, 
with Sir Mirza Ismail, hope for the" best and shall bo happy if actual events should 
prove at least a fraction of my pessimism to bo excessive, if not unfounded. Afysore 
lias been the breeding ground oi statesmen. Beginning with the celebrated Purnaiya, 
never forgetting Do wan Rangacliarlu aud Sir Seshadri Aiyar, nor omitting Mr. V. P. 
Madhava Rao and Sir Yiswesvaraya (the Dowan during whose regime this University 
was founded), and coming down to the present day of Sir Mirza Ismail, this State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not only by its objective achievements 
hut in the persons, first of its Illustrious Maliarajas and next of its ministers, that 
India is still rich in eoustrixctive political talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency. As a humble publicist who has been in tlio political life 
of British India for 37 yoars, I salute His Highness the Maharaja as the honoiu*ed 
head of sucli a Stixte and pray that my fortunate countrymen of Mysore may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as tiio guardiau angel of their most 
clierishod interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed us, as the 
result of tlieir profound studies, that the old sentiment was that “a ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his people’s love is unconquerable,” and that it 
was the root principle of that polity that “every function of the State had to be 
conditioned by and to bo subordinated to the need to preserve both society and the 
State.” May these ideas constantly guide every riilor of an Indian State, as in 
this great State I 


such wisdom, 
constitutional 
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Your Highness, I first visited this State 27 years ago. I was then the assistant 
Bocretary of the Industrial Conference and camo here with the special object of 
studying your Dasara Industrial Exhibition. I utilized the occasiou to see your 
Technical Institute too, and to witness, thanks to the courtesy of your then Dewan, my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, one of the Durbars and a 
sitting of your representative Assembly. I saw too a few of your institutions 
situated at Bangalore. Ills Highnesses great palace was still incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three or 
four feet liigh from tlie ground. In pressing me to pay the present visit, Sir Mirza 
Ismail told me of the immense strides that the City and State of Mysore have since 
made in every direction. I expect, before I shall have retraced my steps to 
Allahabad, to find ocular demonstrations of the vast progress recorded in the ofticial 
publications of the State. Among your many institutions "establislied and functioning 

for the well-being and advancement of the loyal subjects of Mysore a very high, if 

not tlie foremost place, must certainly be given to this University. Education is 

botli the means to an end and an end' in itself. In a restricted sense, education by 

itself will not achieve every thing ; but without it nothing can bo uccomplishod. 

Sydney Smith said : “The doctor will not tell you that you will bo all right 
wlien the bile has been removed ; but ho will tell you tliat you cannot he all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not " obtain all the good he wants 
merely by reason of spending a few yoai\s at scliool and college and in the 
university, but he can usefully attempt nothing worth inontioning unless his 

ignorance is^ removed by education, ilis Highness the Maharaja has been a 
life-long believer in education and has consistently striven to give its benofiis 
to a large and increasing number of his subjei‘ts. It was with pride and 
almost envy that I studied the last decenncial loport on education in this State. 
Eager as successive Governments of His Highness have boon to secure a wide difl'u- 
sion of elementary education among all classes and both sexes, assiduous as their 
efforts liave been to devise a sound system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of university and technical education, they Jiave, under His Highness’s iogis, 

been at the same time equally mindful of the necessity of tlie two iattor. It is to 

this statesmanlike view of tlie problem that your people owe the existence side by 
side of diversified as well as of the higest academic education. British Indian pro- 
vinces as well as sister-states may with advantage emulate the high example sot by 
Mysore in this as in otlier respects. 

Having decided to establish this University, the Governraent and their advisers 
had no difficulty in making up their minds in * favour of a modern ttciching and resi- 
dential institution as being in every way superior to the older type of federal or exa- 
mining university. Mysore did not wait for the monumental * report of the Radler 
Commission to " instruct it. A subject wliich lias not yot wliolly ct^asod 
to be controversial in Briti.sh India, Mysore solved almost without the outside 
world knowing about the discussions here. The example of Mysore was soon 
followed by ].^»enares and .Mi/rarh, Dacca and Lucknow, and it was my privilege a.s 
the first Minister of Kluciuic.n in the United Provinces, to carry through the 
legislature, under the enthusiastic guidance of Sir Hareourt Butler, Ihlls to separate 
high school and intermediate education from the university to reconstruct Allahabad 
University on the basis of a teaching and residential institution. I am confronted 
to know tliat at least in Mysore, which has worked the new system for a longer 
period than any other Indian university, there is no regret aiuf no mivSgiving and 
there is no wistful “looking backwards” on an examining board ivs a better type of 
university. The results as they are embodied in reports, have fully justified Mysore's 
wisdom and foresight. 

I cannot presume to arrogate to myself the role of a critic but may yet venture 
with Your lOghness’s permission, to submit five suggestions for the consideration of 
the competent authority. 

(1) The place of religion in education has engaged the best thought of the wisest 
men in two continents for generations and yot remains, I fear, an unsolved problem. 
I have to confess that at one time, and for long, I was a convinced advocate of 
secular education and the avoidanco of religious instruction in public schools and 
colleges. I tenaciously held to the view that the home is the legitimate place for 
religious instruction. But as indifference reigns •siiureme in the Indian home, the 
result has been the upbringing of tlio youth of Inuia in a non-religious atmosphere 
with consequences by no means to their or the country’s good. I am as far as over 
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I was from any idea of educational institutions being converted into centres of secta- 
rian strife or theological contention : that would indeed be a disaster of tJie first 
magnitude ; but the conviction has been strengthening in me that this can be avoided 
and yet. instruction in the broad principles of religion— the most important of which 
are, I believe, common to all religious systems— can bo imparted to the great 
advantage of the individual as well as the nation. Nowhere in India is there a head 
of state more inspired by religious faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State— the State chosen by the great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of his pithas (of course 1 refer to Srmgeri)~and it appears 
to mo therefore^ that an acceptable and advantageous solution of the problem of 
religious instruction in educational institutions can be attempted here with greater 
prospect of success than almost anywhere else. 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras in 1887, Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao, a statesman who with Sir Salar Jubg raised the stature of India in 
the estimation of the world, held up the ideal “everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything”. This ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
of all subjects with specialized knowledge of ouo subject is becoming increasingly 
difficult, if indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to which specialization has been carried. But this does not justify, oven if it 
may explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degree 
in a state of complete ignorance of things fundaraental. I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day ^ tendency of educational thought to allow sUidents 
tho widest option in the selection of subjects. But this must be subject to a 
necessary reservation. It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of his school and college and university education, without having to study, 
say his raother-tonguo or tho classic language in which are enshrined the treasures 
of his ancient loro, spiritual as well as secular, or tho elements of the history and 
geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of science, llow to draw a 
curriculum or syllabus which will not be open to this grave oI)jectiou and will at 
tho same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay duo heed to the 
nourishment of tho soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 
problem which educational authorities liavo not yet been able to solve but to which 
they have got to address themselves with unremitting attention. 

(3) I would earnestly lu’ge the claims of the Ayurvedic and Unani system of 
medicine for State patronage ^ and for recognition by the University. Fortunately, the 
faith of people is still groat in both of these indigenous systems, while medical relief 
can be extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to tho State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of what is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal has served herself and India by most praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate tho Ayurvedic system. In the last two generations there 
have been in Bengal eminent ^ Ayurvedic doctors whose skill and success have gone 
far to re-establish Ayurveda in the confidence of educated Indians. There are in 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached — the Ashtanga and 
the Viswanatha — , the latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend, Mahamahopadbaya Kaviraj Ganaiiath Sen Saraswati, perhaps the greatest 
living exponent of* Ayurveda. With him as Bean of tho Faculty an efficient Ayurvedic 
college has been opened in Benares IJindu University. It is a fact too patent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for lack of 
State support under a Government which has brought everything from tho west. And 
thanks to tho system of education inaugurated under the influence of Macaul^iy, 
Indians educated in everything English almost to tho exclusion of India’s culture, 
have come to believe more in things western than in their national heritage. In tliis 
point of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continue to exist under 
liberal patrons of leaiming and the arts. Among tliem the place of Mysore and its 
Maharaja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned far and wido for its support of Sans- 
krit learning and India’s fine arts. I am hopeful and confident, therefore, that I do 
not make a vain appeal when I plead for tho rocognition and the genorous support 
of tho Ayurvedic and Unani systems of medicine by tho Government and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore. 

(4) I would request the authorities of Mysore University to oonsidor tho institu-* 
tiou of studies in ,Journalism more or less on tho lines of the course in the London 
School of Economics. I am glad to notice that Madras University is moving in this 
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direction. The newspaper press has come to stay. Whatever attempts, legislative or 
executive, may be made from time to time to regulate or control it, I do not suppose 
that any serious-minded person thinks it possible or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether. If, then, it must continue to exist, it is obvious that a more efficient and 

responsible press is greater advantage to the State and the community than one less 

efficient and responsible. This end, m my opinion, can be best achieved by the im- 
parting of education to journalists in the subjects which they have daily and weekly 
to discuss. In our country more than in lands where education ia widely diffused 
among the people, the press not merely records but instructs public opinion. Should 
not tlie instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring journa- 
lists on politics, oconomios and sociology, to name the throe most important sub- 
jects, camiot but prove beneficial, if directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
and the community. 

(5) More and more Is it being recognized that English can never become tlio 

common language of the people of India, howsoever it may be diffused among a limi- 

ted class. It is being equally recognized that there must bo one common Indian lan- 
guage in which there can be exchange of thoughts among Indians living in the north 
and south, east and west. Tliirdly, it is obvious that the only language which can 
servo tills purpose is Hindustani." To say this is not to say that it can at any time 
replace ono^s mother-tongue. Efforts such as are being made in Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Kanada must be continuously made in every state and every province In 
respect of tiie motlior-tonguo of its people. Without prejudice to this, I am cltjar 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional lauguagos in schools and colleges 
all over India. The part of the country where it is least understood is the south. 
But it is encoura^ging to know that increasing number of men— -and also women — of 
Southern India are studying Hindi, and the arrangements made under the auspices of 
the All India Hindi Saliitya Sammelan arc becoming more and more popular year by 
year. I have noticed with pleasure that tlic classical languages of both Hindus and 
Muslims receive equal attention in this University. And I am glad that for the benefit 
of the latter, Urdu is extensively taught in the educational institutions of the State. 
I shall hope that the plea I have ventured .to make for Hindi as a recognized 
language will be considered with sympathy. 

Graduates of the year, it is now rny duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life in a manner befitting your position as alumni of the University of Mysore. 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of the pastime of advising others. Those who 
went before you were fortunate in being addressed hy intellectual giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists, 1 am a mere journalist. As a student I w^as not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too miudi and too early in 
life. And I am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise others with 
confidence. It is ray duty to tell you that you must never neglect tlie jjararaonut 
claims of physical health, and strength : at once 1 tiiirik of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who has never taken care of himself advising otfiers to do what 
he has always failed to do. I ought to ask you to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branches of learning which have been the subjects of your studies in 
the University. Dare I presume to this, being myself immersed in "the day-to-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higher* studies? Success :in life is too 
prone to he belittled if not actually derided, and it is sadly true that often is it made 
the idol of man’s worship and essential virtues are sacrificed at its alter. There 
can be no room for doubt in any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 
of Imnour and duty is the most grievous failure. It is forgotten by the devotees of 
‘success’ that it doth not profit a man to gain a whole kingdom "if in the process 
lie loses his soul. Nevertheless, one’s ideal can never bo failure. One’s legitimate 
interest it is to achieve success in life, as in every task that one attempts ; but 
one must be on one’s guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
success by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
But better far failure than success, if the latter cauuot be had by adherence to 
Batya and Dharma. 

Witii an active consciousness of my limitations, I may yet be able perhaps to say 
a word or two in the performance of the duty to give you advice, but before doing 
so, I have the far more pleasant duty to perform of congratulating you, graduates of 
the year, on the success that has crowned your .scholastic efforts. Heartily do I feli- 
citate you and wish you still greater success in the years to come, xou will not 
complain if I congratulate with particular warmth the young ladies who have re- 
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ceived their degrees to-day from His Highness tlio Fro-Chatioellor, and also those 
among you who have achieved distinction in their cliosori subjects. The State of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women’s education. The fame of your Maharani’s High 
School spread far and wide oven in the years when I was at school and college at 
Vizianagram. Since then the institution has expanded into a college. While at tliis, it 
is my privilege to mention with honour and re.spect, Her Highness the late Maha- 
rani Saheba, Your Highness’s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude for the ad- 
vancoment of womon’s education and of their well-being* in every sphere of life, 
you of Mysore knew and I have road. Lad^ -grad nates, you are the prophecy of the 
coming race of Indian women, on whose efforts in co-operation with men the'" country 
will depend for her future advancement. May you nobly fulfil your mission I 

A special responsibility rests on the graduates who have achieved distinction. They 
are marked out as being among the minority of more than average ability and in- 
dustry, who are capable of widening the bounds of knowledge by their specialized 
studies and devoted rosoarches. On .such men will the future depend far more than 
upon the average man. It is to them we shall look for our future Ranades and 
Bhandarkars, Tagores and Radliakrishnans, Bos(‘s and Roys, Ramanujams and Ramans, 
I earnestly hope that they will take advantage of the facilitiCvS afforded by His 
Highness’s Government to pursue their studies and researches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the services or the professions. It is specially incumbent upon 
them to remember constantly the beautiful motto of their Alma Mater — 

It is the iluty of all the graduates and it should be their honour and f)ride to live 
lives worthy of their religions, their race, their country and their education. The 
humblest and the least gifted can compete with the most favoured in practising the 
cardinal virtues of Ihoty, Truth, Service and Sacrifice. ‘^Oonduct” wrote Matliew 
Arnold, “is throe-fourths of life.” And right conduct is fortunately not and need 
never be the monopoly of genius. 

“Honour and shame from no condition rise. 

Act well your part, there ail the honour lies.” 

Per Contra^ liow many are not the cases of high-placed men famous in tlie 
wordly souse, of whom it can unfortunately bo said without injustice “his honour 
rooted in dislionoui* stood” ? My friends, remain young and hopeful. 

“Youth is not a time of lihi, it is a state of mind. 

Man is as young as his faith and as old as his doubt.” 

Exercise tlie faculty of criticism in all matters secular where Reason must sit en- 
throned. But recognize the place of authority in religion Armed with tlie 

triple armour of Faith, Hojjo and Cliarity, go forth into the world to fight the battle 
of life, ready to “breast the blows of circumstaiu;e”. And at all times and in all 
circumstances, pray, never forget the claims of the Motherland upon your devotion. 
With faith in God, reverence for age and learning, dehu’enco for experience and 
wisdom, with humility and luisollishness, servo Myson? and India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And never forget tliat it is the duty of every one of you to think and 
act iu the couviction that the honour of Mysore and India is your personal honour. 


The Annamal'ai Uoiversity ConvocatioD 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address, delivered by Sir Mirza 
Ismaily the Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the Annamalai University hold 
at Annamalai nagar on the 31st. October 1935 

Your Excellency, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty to-day is to thank Your Excellency for the honour you have done me 
in inviting mo to deliver the Convocation Address to (he graduates of the year. It is 
an honour that is doubled by the fact that the address is to be delivered iu Your 
Excellency’s presence. We all recognize the intense interest which you take in 
finding a solution for the age-old problems of India, of which ttie/problem of 
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Education is one of the greatest, and your fervent desire to make, daring your term 
of office, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country. 

Your Excellency has selected me to address the graduates of the year and to 
exhort them, as required by the Regulations, “to conduct themselves suitably unto 
the position to which, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attained.’* 

I undertake the duty with the greater trepidation because I have still ringing in 
n^ mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled ‘Young India Protests,* 
“wo are all heroj” said the writer, “the youth of India, politician-handled, therefore 
lacking in sound judgment, passing between the huge mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, yet persistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions because our fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and take sides because we are 
told to. We have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own ; but we 

are always listening to the arguments of others ; nobody wants to hear what 

Young India has to say ; why it scorns religion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equality. Therefore Young India protests.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognize how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are facing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
tor the educated young man in India to-day. And I have no panacea to offer for 
what is in truth a world-wide complaint. But I should like to assure you for my 
own part (and I feel sure that I might add a like assurance on the part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man’s point of view, and that in the State in which I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the case in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and we look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to the new day. 

Graduates of the year, your University is one of the youngest, if not the youngest 
in India. The purpose with which it was instituted was not to have one more rejuica 
of bodies that teach the time-worn subjects in the time-worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and in particular to give special attention to study and researchlin respect of 
the languages of Southern India. I do not know to what extent the authorities respon- 
sible for the policy of the University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall into line, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of the country 
at the present time. Much has been said about the relative value of a study of 
English and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernaoulars, 
as the medium of instruction. To my mind the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary. Those who advocate the study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of the vernaculars, nor need the advocates of the 
study of the vernaculars and of their use for instruction fear the competition of 
Engfish. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to learn from every point 
of view— social, cultural, educational and political— and no university in India can 
afford to neglect it. It is a world language ; it brings India into close contact with 
western thought and culture, and at the same time is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces in our own country. It will bo the language of the Federal and 
the Provincial Legislature. Clearly it is the duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of the English language. 

This should not, however, involve the neglect of the vernacular, which after all is 
the life-blood of the people. The educated young man is practically lost to his coun- 
try, unless he can communicate his thoughts ana his feelings freely and intelligibly to 
his countrymen in their own tongue. It is only by keeping intact this powerful bond 
of unity with his own people that he is capable of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. More than ever you young men will find it necessary in the coming 
days to speak to the masses direct. So I advise you in all earnestness to equip your- 
selves adequately for the great task that lies ahead. 

It is interesting to recall here the speech made by Sir Bartle Frere at the First 
Convocation of the University of Bombay iu 1862, when he said : “When I trust that 
we may henceforward look for profound scholars among the educated Hindus and 
Parsees, I trust that one of your great objects will always be-to enriclilyourjown verna- 
cular literature with the learning which you acquire in this Universify. Remember, I 
pray you, that what is here taught is a sacred trust confided to you for the ben^t ef 
your countrymen. The learning which can here be imparted to a few hundreds, at 
inost to a few thousands of scholars, must, by you, be made available through your 
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own vernacular tongues to the many millions of Hindustan. The great majority of 
your countrymen can only learn through the language whicli is tau^t them at their 
mother’s knee, and it must be through such language mainly that you can impart to 
them all that you could communicate of European learning and science.’^ In other 
words, we look to the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to make of the venaculars a supple and adequate instrument for the spreading of now 
ideas, and secondly to spread tnose ideas by instructing the masses in their own 
tongue. 

It became the fashion some time ago, and has not ceased to be so, to look upon 
universities as places where culture was pursued to the exclusion of all other interests. 
Like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble pur- 
pose to serve in the social economy. In the first plaoe.they must foster individual 
development and educate ‘the whole of man’ ; in the second place, they must see that 
the young men who receive the stamp of university approval enter upon the world 
equipped to take their place in the economic structure of society ; and thirdly, they 
must fit these young men to be good citizens. And citizenship, I would remind you, 
has a range which reaches beyond the sphere of politics and economics, and covers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
society as the source or his rights and as the object of his service. 

Thoughts of citizenship and of changes in the social order naturally turn one to 
the groat changes that are in the making in our country. I would fam think aloud 
in., your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for the 
immediate future. A new order is in the course of growth, not only in our own 
country but in the world at large, and evidence of the pains and tribulations that 
are the inevitable accompaniment of such a change is everywhere manifest. Actuated 
by the belief that the darkness of the night is but tlio preoui’sor of the bright dawn, 
I ask myself in what manner our country is going to face the now task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play her rightful role, 
not only in the economy of the British Commonwealth, but also in that of the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 

I ask myself what is going to be the drift of events in our country in the 
immediate future, how the new constitution will work and what will be the attitude 
towards it of the young men that aro now sent forth into the world with the impress 
of our universities. This is not tho place nor the occasion to enter into any detailed 
examination of the provisions of the Act. It has its good points and its bad ones, 
both of which will lose their academic importance once the discussions die down and 
the real work begins. The more relevant considerations which need examination are 
the attitude of the people at large, and tho efforts they will make to work the Act 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. 

To my mind the great problem that will vex us in the years to come is not tho 
innate and inevitable defects of the constitution, but two poignant evils of our 
national life— the two great dangers which are confronting India at the present 
moment, and which, there is reason to fear, may assume undesirable proportions 
unless they are properly controlled. I refer to communalism and provincialism. ^ I 
need not dilate on the former— we are all only too painfully familiar with it in its 
various forms. I sometimes think that if each of us were to cultivate a real close 
friendship with a man of another community, we should soon come to realise how 
silly is our mutual warfare I I make this proposal particularly to students who are 
now forming life-long friendships. 

As regards provincialism^ with the slackening of control from tho centre and 
with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, the tendency for each province to 
discriminate against the inhabitants of other provinces will become more and more 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now onwards. Provin- 
cialism carried to its extreme can only spoil disaster to the country at large. You, 
graduates, who are leaders of tomorrow, have a sacred duty to see that this tendency 
is checked. It is for you to inculcate in the minds of your countrymen, in season 
and out of season, that they are all one people, belonging to the same country, and 
owning the same allegiance, whether professing this religion or that, or living in 
this province or State or that. What is harmful to one community or provinoo or 
State cannot be beneficial to another. We must all regard ourselves, as indeed we 
are, as children of the same mother. A tremendous obligation rests on tho shoulders 
of the present generation and the next. May Providence endow you with tho 
necessary vision and grant you the necessary strength to fulfil it ! 
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I should like to make one further observation in this connection. I would earnMtly 
advise you to Jendeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between B.ritain and India. \Vo live in a dangerous ora. In spite of all the wonder- 
ful progress it has made in recent years, the world seems, on the whole, distin^y 
less honest and less honourable than it was. “It is world,” ^ to quote from ‘The 
Next Five Years,” “half-strangled by economic nationalism, bewildered and thwarted 
by the breakdown of its Sinternaiional monetary system, menaced by the tension 
between ^have’ and 'have-not’ Sovereign States, and now surrendering itself to a mad 
piling-up of menace against counter -menace in the air.” A strong, prosperous, aM 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous influence in the world. 
Together they can serve Humanity as no other possible combination of countries 
could. The synthesis of East and West, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
in Parliament the other day, can be fostered, it seems to me, lonly in India. It will 
be a potent moans of controlling forces which ai'e slowly, but unmistakably, coming 
into operation, and which may result in a clash of colour, in a huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured races of the world. Britain,. too, is realising— and will, I 
believe, appreciate in the future even more than in the past— the importance of 
India’s good-will and support. 

The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the power to enable the people to pursue the path of progress undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts. It is the rightful and noble duty of uni- 
versities to stand clear of violent partisanship, to seo tilings steadily and to see them 
as a whole. May wo hope, therefore, that the universities will not fail us in this 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whoso love of thoir country is equalled 
only by their discernment and by their capacity for tlie sustained pursuit of their 
ideals. 

A college or a university is what its professors mako it. The inherent vital element 
lies in the men who mould the thongnts of their students and in the ideals which 
they cherish and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a Theodore Morrison or 
a J. 0. Tait is of inestimable value to generations of students. 

It is unfortunate that in our country we have been so long preoccupied with con- 
stitutional issues, while so many larger and more urgent problems have been clamour- 
ing for a solution. In the field" of culture w^e have not yet arrived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, between tlie claims of the venerable past 
and the call of the present, which comes to us clad in western robes. Even greater 
is the problem of economic development. That our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that the raiyat lives a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himself, ar® matters of common knowledge. Tlie problem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view that is of moro 
direct interest to the audience I am addressing. The problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, but the form it has taken in our country 
is a special one, namf3ly, the unemployment of what are called the educated classes. 
1 am not one of those that believe that this indicates that wo have an over-production 
of educated youth in our country. Far from it. At a time when there is urgeut need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can be only shortsightedness to hold 
that we have a superfluity of men of the class that is most necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in tlie country. Yet tho fact remains that at present a large number 
of youngmen who have spent years of effort under trying conditions to got their 
degrees are finding that the prospect before them is barren. This is because tlie time- 
honoured avenues of employmont aro for the time being closed. Government service 
and the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in the country, and pros- 
perity means economic development Therefore, whether wo think of the interests of 
university products or of the country as a whole, whether wo fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the lamiliar figure of the peasant toiling 
in the field, the path of economic duty is clear. Rural reconstruction must go forward 
apace together with the industrialisation of the country. Increased pros- 
perity in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand ‘for the produce oi our 
factories will enable Government both to till its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a much-needed expansion of the development services. 

Clearly, then, we have a number of practical problems that will tax all our zeal 
and resources. But there is something deeper. The idea of personal rebirth is cardinal 
in Indian thought, and perhaps the phrase ‘national rebirW best expresses tho in- 
ward necessity of India to-day. Our spiritual resources are partly misused but mainly 
unused, and for both reasons disoreoited— and unfortunately they are discredited 
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particularly in tho mind of the typical young men of our universities.. This is why 
we have despairing proposals for the introduction of religion in university courses— 
an idea that is admirable until one seeks to give it practical shape. You can teach 
both ethics and citizenship to any extent, but it is definitely impossible to teach 
religion in universities while the religion of all is not the same. But if the teachers 
aie animated each by his own religion, not pseudo-scientificaly sceptical as now they tend 
to bo but tranquillised and inspired by religious confidence and love, the students too 
will find this current entering into them and their lives. By such influence our nation- 
al rebirth may come. There is not time for me to try to describe fully what it may 
mean. One thing, of course, is the broadening of interest and zeal beyond the selnsh. 
There is another very comprehensive thing which I may describe as ‘order out of 
disorder’. 1 think that in a way it is true that if wo had order in India wo should 
therein have everything. Hero is a theme that some philosophic graduate might woit 
out : what order would mean in India. Two of his section-headings might be— Look at 
onr streets,’ and ‘Look at our assemblies.’ I make bold to say that there is 
element of Indian life which is as yet governed by clear and disciplined order, mu 
G overnment departments, in their necessary reaction against this, find safety in uiat 
order without life which we call red tape. 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the Chinese, another people yet more deeply sunk in disorder, are making to got out 
of it. The New Life Movement there, fostered by Chiang Kai-Shek, has a number 
of very firm orderly principles. One small one is ‘early to bed,’ enforced by police 
autliority. In a recent article this story is told. “One young college man sat up 
late one night to complete a long report, only to be informed by a jioliceman that he 
was to destroy the manuscript because he had violated tlio injunction to retire early. 
In fact the student, tired and disgruntled, blurted out that the paper he had written 
was about the New Life Movement itself. The judge found it so well written that 
the student was given a position with the Movement’s lieadquaiters.” Other rules 
are thus described. “The Chinese are not siipposod to stare around. They must 
be quiet in public meetings, including tlioatres. They must keep in line when buying 
tickets, and going on or leaving wharves, cars or boats.” Oh ! that we might cultivate 
such order in India— such order in small daily things— for that would not only be a 
sign of a far more profound ordering in our thinking and doing but would also 
most definitely help to bring it about. 1 believe that 1 should not bo far wrong in 
putting it like this “When our boy scouts keep step in marching tho salvation 
of India will have come !” 

Graduates, I trust and believe that your University has not only given you a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life’s problems in a manly 
spirit. The true university fosters ideals, biitjalways in such a way that they may be put 
in practice in tho real world, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of poetic and religious abstractions, but in tho resolute purpose to apply spiritual 
ideals to actual life. No doubt, the first business of every man is to win his bread. 
If he is sure of that, he can wander at his own sweet will through woods and 
meadows. But every man noeds^ not only something to live by, but also something 
to live for. A liberal education is a possession in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications. Blessed is the man who has received such an education, for it kindles 
his imagination, enlarges his vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 
limit 

In this ago of high pressurOj we need men of strong character, rugged honesty 
and determination, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Federal Legislatures. Tho demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an era of character as well as of brains in politics. Tho country 
must be led by men of outstanding character. We need men who truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard their interests and welfare, whose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable laws, appropriate to the advanced age 
in which we live. It is the duty of the universities to produce such men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to the country^ at a time like the 
the present when “The moaern world is confronted” (I am quoting again from ‘The 
Next Five Years’) “by a new wave of violence in political thought and action. 
Democracy is again at stake. The struggle for liberty is once more a vital issue.” 

Graduates, let me remind you that there is no royal road to a successful life, as 
there is no royal road to learning. It has got to be secured by hard work and 
fixity of purpose. 
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At the same time, I trust that you will not forget the importance of relaxation. 
Life must not be taken too seriouBly. It is a great mistake {to tiaink that the man 
who works all the time wins the race. And lot not leisure be more resting^ which 
is apt to mean brooding over work. Keep up the games you have learnt to play. 
Seek other interests also that can delight your leisure and relieve life s^ customary 
strain. Do cultivate the joy that is to be found in the liner things in lif^the 
beauties of literature, art and music, and above all, the beauties of nature. Thence 
wisdom and consolation may come to you continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and w^eariness, 

Graduates, the conscience of the country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that. Is it a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to be 
a nobler dream of advancement for your country ‘? Why should not we m our own 
days and generation make the India of our hopes and idoais and loyalties kmdlo a new 
light for the sons and daughters of men, from which, in the words of the MgUsh 
martyr, countless generations shall kindle the taper of their own lives, the h^ht of 
order under law, tlie light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, me light of 
equality under liberty, the light of perfect justice and righteousness between man 

and man ? i n u 

In this country, rich in everything that is good and of real worth, we may be 
hopeful of tlie future. Beyond the horizon of qur temporarily somewhat b^louclea 
vision, the skies of temporal and moral prosperity are bright and clear. Let us not 
be misled by tliose who seo through darkened glasses, or look only at the roimctiqn 
of their own distorted minds. Wo must both love and trust the futui’6 now if it is 
to meet our heai-ts’ desire. , , 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage. No better watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have boon selected. You need to 
set out on the next stage in your journey in a spirit of faith, faith in yourselves 
and faitli in each other ; in a spirit of courage so that the obstacles in your path 
may not dishearten you. With faith and courage you will nrovo yourselves worthy 
of your country and her glorious destinies. /\nd may the example or one gJ’Q^-t 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living embodiment of all that is best 
in Indian culture, who has toileci long and hard and sacrificed greatly for his country 
—may the example of that great patriot be an iuspiration to you throughout your 
lives ! I need not tell you that I refer to your distinguisod Vice-Ohancellor, the 
Right Honourable Sriuivasa Sastri. 

Graduates of the Aunamalai University, I wish you and your University and its 
Founder all prosperity and success in tho years to come. 


Aligarh Moslini Uoiversity Convocation 

The following is tho text of Iho Convocation Address delivered by the Hou’ble 
Sir Oirja Shankar Bajpai^ Member, Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, at tho Convocation of tho University of Aligarh hold on tho 

18th. November 1935 : — 

Let me first thank you, Mr. Vico;Chancellor, publicly, for tho honour that you 
have done me by inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a public acknowledgment is also due. It would be a matter of 
pride, to figure in this capacity, at the most solemn annual function of any great seat 
of leai-ning *, the sense of pride in addressing you all to-day is greatly enhanced by 
two specim considerations. I am, I think, the first Hindu whom the University has 
honoured in this manner. And, to the religious compliment, is added the provincial, 
for the Hindu whom you have chosen for this mark of your confidence belongs to the 
U. P. I cannot hope to repay this honour by the eloquence or originality of wMt I 
am about to say to you; my many distinguished predecessors have set, for me atle^t, 
a standard too high to rouse any feeling but one of despair tempered by admiration. 
But I shall endeavour to do so by quickening an interest in the University, which has, 
so far, been primarily official, wiih the warmth of personal gratitude. 
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If the honour, Mr. Yice-Chancellor, has filled mo with pride, I make bold to say 
that it should be received by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a sign that the 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 

f uide the destinies of this University. And the consciousness of that brings me to my 
rst observation of substance. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue ; if it is to 
sweeten life, it must be active, 

This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, like Aligarh, is the 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me expalin myself. The portals oi this Univer- 
sity are open to men of all creeds^ but its alumni are predominantly Muslim. The 
expliination of this is partly historical. The old M. A. 0. College was founded by a 
great Muslim. It was intended, primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, the 
new learning of the West. But we have to look somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on your rolls. That must be traced to the Individuality of 
Islamic culture. Time and clime have diversified the pattern and enriched the tints, 
but the central design stands out clear and unique. Now this is not a thing to bo 
regretted ; it is a thing to bo proud of. Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if all the races wore fashioned after one pattern. But, as in the music, 
different notes assume full artistic beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapassion. I venture to suggest that this must be the main, if not the principal, task 
of Aligarh. Its scope, in an Indian setting, needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis. To indulge in paradox, its commanding 
appeal needs no reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syed 
Anmed : “Our motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims. If these two will harbour ill-will against 
each other, this charming bride will begin to squint ; if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she will become ono-eyed”. To avoid that outrage on loveliness, ml 
Indians have to strive. None can strive to better purpose than those who.* pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians^ abide within and regulate the use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Refieot, Mr. Vice-Ohancollor, what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve culture and through culture, communal harmony. The language of polite 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslims in tnis Province 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritage to 
whose present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed. 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. Within these provinces, too, exist the two instructions 
that were specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that is finest in Hindu and Indo-Muslim cultures. I refer to the two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For the high endeavour that I have advocated, what back- 
ground of history could be more auspicious, what accident of geography more helpful ? 

But let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities : for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or faith : both Hindus and Muslims would be unworthy of themselves if 
they could learn to live in peace and good-will with one another only after an act of 
cultural Nirvanal* The peace between them that I envisage is not a peace of 
extinction but a peace of mutual understanding. I wish to see them united in a patriot- 
ism, conscious and convinced of -common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
determination to live and let live. 

So far I have argued iu a purely idealistic vein ; but the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a practical justification. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population ; it is also a poor country whose financial resources 
are limited. Every rupee that is spent on education must be made to yield the maxi- 
mum possible value ; we have no margin for fanciful extravagances, however capti- 
vating the lure. The moral that I am trying to draw must be obviovs. Universities, 
indeed all advanced educational institutions in this country, must avoid all but essen- 
tigd duplication and must endeavour to specialise ; or else, in H. E. the Viceroy’s wise 
words, there will result not only diffusion of effort but also reduction of efficiency. 
The circumstances of Aligarh, and my remarks also include the great University at 
Benares, make tlie specialisation of effort for which I have pleaded earlier, not ,oaly 
desirable but obligatory. The claims of the natural sciences, of teohnolo^, of the 
hundred and one new branches of knowledge that Tranaatlantlo fertility of mind 
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invents and Transatlantic wealth can magnificently house and elaborately equip should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to make us foi;get the claims of our own heritage : the 
riches of philosophy, of literature, of religious exp^erience and speculation that give to 
Asia and to ^ this particular corner of Asia, India, a renown which only our own 
neglect can dim. Can the imagination of man, Mr. Yice-Chancellor, turn to nobler 
lights or his energies be bent to finer sorvico r Let the heart of each one of you 
answer by its pulse beats. 

But Mr. Yice-Chancellor, whether we approach this objective as idealists or as 
realists— let me say, in parenthesis, that I recognise no incompatibility between the 
two — two practical questions will confront us : 

flow to avoid wasteful overlapping. In the TJ. P. alone there are five re- 
cognised Universities. Throughout India the number is 18. They are all autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively concert their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts can compass ? 

Second — How to secure that the precious temple of culture, though open to all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to worship at its altars. 

May 1 say that these are questions consideration of which, in the national interest, 
will brook no del^. So long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragic wast- 
age will go on : Wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painful as also the 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training out of tune with 
their aptitude and their environment. 

You may ask. You have propounded the questions : have you any answer to sug- 
gest V I confess, without a sense of shame, that I have no ready-made answer to 
give : indeed, no one man can. These are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity : they stir deep-rooted convictions, popular prejudices, vested interests. 
They must knock at many doors : secure admittance into many strongholds : be care- 
fully looked at before their right treatment can bo settled. It will need time, ima^na- 
tion and courage to handle them adequately. But one word of comfort I can tell you ; 
though it has been spoken before it will not lose by repotition. In the language 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may bo a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of education, the Oovornmout of India can 
play an important part in the development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to the various educational authorities concerned to meet together, to face 
these questions, to prepare answers. The Government of India have, therefore, taken 
steps to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education. That Board will hold 
its first meeting shortly. I rejoice that yoUj Mr. Yico-Chancollor, who pleaded with 
much persi.stenc 0 and eloquence for its revival, are a member of the board, and that 
you will be enabled to give it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is the main contribution of tho Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to tho systematic study of these two far-reaching questions. There will 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it *, the mountain will bo ridiculed for having produced 
anotner mouse. I do not admit the justice of the slight implied in the simile ; but 
let even tliose who are contemptuous of rodents rememner the fable of the enmeshed 
lion. 

I have a strong temptation, Mr. Yice-Chancellor, to say something on the second 
question that 1 have posed. Educational reconstruction is one of the most widely 
discussed problems of to-day. None so humble that he may not have views on it. 

It touches all and, therefore, must be pondered by all ; and as it goes to the very 
root of the problem of living intelligently, usefully and happily, it is not a problem 
for educationists alone. That must be my excuse for dwelling, a while on this topic. 
Why have we this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even wholly 
incorrect answers spring to the lips. The State is apathetic. India is not sufficiently 
industrialised. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, but a little reflection will 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass through the great Universities, 
even of highly industriafised countries, find employment in industry or in the service 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry would be as to what proportion of those 
who pass through schools ultimately make their way to the Universities, and, of 
those, who do not go beyond the school stage, how many stop at the end of the 
primary stage, how many digress at this, or some later point in the school stage of 
education, to vocational training. I would sound a note of caution against too 
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sweeping generalisations from tho results of such enquiries. The economic condi- 
tions of no two countries are exactly alike ; what fits the U. 8. A. may not suit 
India. But tho sort of figures that you are likely to got would, I tliink, confirm tlio 
commonsonse conclusion ; that economic distress must result from educational 
disequilibrium. It is not a matter of numbers ; a quest after mathematical maxima 
for each grade in the educational ladder will be not only futile but unfair. It is a 
matter of individual aptitudo. Shape your system of education so avS to bring tho 
best out of each man or woman ; that is what education was meant to achieve, but 
what a sense of false values is apt to obscure. Get rid, then, of your false values. 
That, in ray Immble judgment, points to tho right path ; tho mile-posts along It must 
be oxploroa by e.^orts. 

And now, Mr. Vice-Chancellor. I must address a few words more directly to the 
graduates. This Is pre-eminently their day : a day of mingled feelings, of joy at 
one stage in life’s task accomplished : of sadness at tne physical parting from friends 
that, for those who leave the University hereafter, today’s ceremony must Involve ; 
of tribulation or confidouoo, according to circumstances and temperament about tho 
future. My message to all is one of congratulation and good will. May success 
attend them all hoi'oaftor : may the dreams of each— Is not youth the season of 
dreams— come true In rioli measure. But although that be our prayer, Mr. Vice- 
Chancellor, and their wish, wo know that fortune Is a fickle Jade. Can wo send 
forth these young men into tho world with any armour against her caprice ? Most 
of it, from helm to heel, has, I have not doiibt, boon fashioned and fitted within 
the precincts of the University. Steel Is no protection against tho shafts of Fate, 
mind and character alone provide this. Both are trained and tempered here. I shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at longtli, but I shall venture to quote a 
few words of Plato : “Choose wisely and live diligently. Avoid unrighteousness, 
intemperenco aud cowardice,” and, let me add, that ignorance that comes of forget- 
fulness, and of neglect to remember what you learnt. Even If these precautions 
do not lead you to success measured In worldly goods, they will help you to 
peace witli yourself and to tho respect of all upright men. And so, Iiopes and 
hostages of the future, farewell. 


The Agra University Convocation 

Tlie following Is the text of the Convocation Aildross delivered by Sahahji Maharaj 
Anand Sarup of Uayalbagh, Agra, at tho eighth Annual Convocation of tho Agia 
University held on the 23rd. November 1935 

Mr. Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation, 

I am grateful to the University authorities for tho honour they have done me by 
inviting me to address the Convocation to-day. Being assocuated with tiio Aj^ra Uni- 
versity from almost its very inception and having particij)ated (u almost all its Con- 
vocations, I know well that tho privilege of such an Invitation had always been 
extended only to men of outstanding merit, and, being conscious of my personal 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping tho room clear for a more 
capable person, but there came the temptation of satisfying a long-cherished desire of 
approaching the custodians of a University, and, through them, the otiior educationists 
in the country, in respect of a matter which has perplexoa mo for a considerably 
long time and which I regard of supremo importauoe for tho good of my oountiy- 
men, and I accepted tho Invitation. 

About 20 years ago, I had occasion to visit Hyderabad Sind and wltuc^ss tho 
majesty of tho greatest river of Northern India, As our boat glided merrily on the 
rolling waters of tho proud Indus, my attention was attracted by a beautiful grovo 
of date-palms clustering on its right bank. On enquiry from my host, I came to learn 
that there were several such groves along the river bank and that they formed the 
remnants of the conquest of the province by tlio Arabs in the 8th. century. Tlie 
army of Muhammad Ben Rassim brought with it a plentiful supply of dates for 
rations aud wherever the army camped during the course of the campaign, groves 
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of date-palms sprang up from the date-stones cast away by tho soldiers. “Ah, what 
a parallel,^’ thought I, “between tho conquests of the Arabs and the conquests of the 
Bi>irit in the evolution of life I” Starting from the lowest rung of the ladder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered the forces of inorganic matter and convert- 
ed a portion of it into organic matter, and then evolved mind and ultimately reason. 
Wo are told by tho scientists that, for an untliinkably long period of time, our planet 
was but a whirling mass of minute particles of lifeless matter, spinning in space 
at a great velocto. In course of time, when after undergoing necessary transforma- 
tions, it became fit to be a homo of life, particles of protoplasm appeared on tho 
surface of its waters and organisms were formed. To say tne least, it was a red- 
lotter day in the history of our planet, for it was now that the forces of inorganic 
matter received their first crushing defeat land it was now that the forces of Spirit 
succeeded in evolving tho first form of life on it. With the film footing thus acquired, 
the forces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved innumerable 
forms of life In succession till at last they produced the first man. The forces of 
Spirit, satisfied with tho advance thus made, appear to have dropped the idea of 
evolving higher species and directed their attention to tlie evolving of the mind and 
ultimately produced tho modern man, so well-grown and developed in reason. I dare 
say it would not he WTong to hold that, like tho beautiful groves of date-palms that 
now adorn tlie right bank of the river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are but tho remnants of tho conquests of the forces of Spirit and the 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Ben Kassim perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, but immortal is Spirit and imperishable are its conquests. It Is still alive 
and active and busy with its conquest of the residual resistance of matter. To my 
mind it is now endeavouring to evolve a race of supermen in whom life and the 
attributes of Spirit will have tho fullest expression. For, look to tho Insatiable thirst 
for higher knowledge in the present-day man and also to the profound imi)uls 0 of 
every normal pai'ent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what these 
symptoms indicate. They clearly indicate that, under the influence of those instinctive 
passions and with the aid of tho leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
IS slowly bnt steadily growing more coinpletly towards a higher type which struggles 
to bo born out of our aarkoned souls. We might oven go to tho extent of saying tliat 
the thirst for liiLdior knowledge and the instinct of parental love in us are but urges 
from the struggling spirit-entities in our bodies or, to be more accurate, are but 
manoeuvres of the forces of Spirit to secure an early victory over the residual re- 
sistance of matter. Interport them as you may, tho fact remains that humanity is 
steadily advancing towards a form of life that will bo rich in knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate Its surroundings better, and that will not rest till 
it has realized Ultimate Reality. 

If these readings are correct, yos, if such is tho natural order of tilings in tlie 
world, education of children becomes a sacred duty and Universities become sacred 
institutions. For, is not education defined as “the technique of transmitting, as com- 
pletely as possible, to as many as possible, that toolinological, intolIectual,'^moral and 
artistic heritage through wliich tho race forms the growing individual and makes 
him human.” Admittedly, all children are born helpless fools, and it is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and it is education again that has placed man- 
kind to-day on a plane higher than any generation had reached before. And what 
is a University ? It is an organisation through which tho past pours down into tho 
present its mental and cultural inheritanco and tho present makes the future bright 
ami glorious. It is true that the Agra University Is not a ‘teaching’ University. 
Nevertheless, so far as the work of helping humanity in advancing towards Its groat 
destiny is concerned, it is, without doubt, making its contribution as successfully as 
any other University. For, to say the least, tho Agra University is an assemblage of 
scholars and educationists, ripe in experience and firm of purpose, guiding ancf sti- 
mulating 15 afiiliated Degree Oolloges which function as excellent centres for tho 
dissemination of knowledge in arts and sciences and for raising tho intellootual level 
of tho potiulation of vast areas of tho United Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara, Gwalior, 
Itajputana and Central India; yes, guiding and stimulating all these Degree Omleges and 
iiefping them in creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of pure and 
and clear thought, which thousands of their students, without being put to the in- 
convenienoo and expense of mustering in places far away from their homes, breathe 
in from day to day and uiidor tho influeuco of which they form a habit of mind 
that will last them through life and enable them to comprehend, control and appre- 
ciate tholr surroundings bettor and will, from time to time, urge them, at least 
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some of them, to move onwards in the direction of Ultimate Reality. We must, 
therefore, beware that we are now assembled in sacred precincts and that the func- 
tion we are performing this afternoon is not a mere mechanical repetition of an 
annual ceremonial. 

Although the first of the present Universities in India was founded only in about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, yet, as the world knows, this country has in- 
herited high educational traditions from very remote times. For example, wo read in 
the Upanishads accounts of students resorting to the Ashrams of great Rishis in 
quest of spiritual learning and wo com© across, in Chapter VI of the Yajur Voda, 
distinct passages which may bo taken as forming tho subioot-mattor of a convocation 
address oy some Rishi of hoary antiquity. But it is romarfeable that, whothor in India 
or in Europe, seats of learning were originally founded as essentially religious insti- 
tutions and for a long, long time they shaped and guided the destinies of tlio people 
by turning out batches of young teacliors with a religious outlook of life, who spread 
their ideas and ideals over tho length and breath of tho country. As, in these insti- 
tutions, special emphasis was laid on the virtues of celibacy, poverty and obedience 
and the throe great aspects of social lifo—tho family, tho industrial society and tho 
State — wore neglected, we had a civilisation which cared more for imworldi'rioss than 
for better worldiness. In course of time, as these institutions grew in size and im- 
portance, their heads were compelled to seek help and proloction from kings and 
potentates, and as roligion degenerated into a henchman of political i>ower, these 
institutions became Interostod in philosophies and sciences tliat helped political power 
or answered to the whims of tho ruling monarchs. Nevertlioloss, as those wore days 
of rudo culture, of constant warfare and of tho rule of might, and these institutions 
offered to tho student excellent opportunities of a life of leisure, contemplation 
and relief from tho humdrum worries of life, they continued to attract superior 
brains and, through them, to materially affect the destinies of tlio people. 

Coming to tho present times, we find tliat as monarchies have almost everywhore givon 
place to democracies and the inventions and discoveries of Science have changed the 
outlook of human life throughout the entire civilized world, there is an over-inoreasing 
demand in every country for first-rato leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators 
scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors. Now leaders and thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors do not 
as a rule drop from the lieavons. They arc gonorally the product of education and 
surroundings. No wonder, tho ref ore, that all wise Govornmonts throughout tho world 
are devoting the utmost ot their attention and rosourcosto tho developments of their 
Universities by extending their equipments and expanding their spheres of activity, 
and many sensible and prudent philanthropliists are directing thoir charities to the 
strengthening of the financial resources of tho»Uiiivcrsitios of their respootivo countries. 
It is, however, a pity tliat tho University of Agra, under wiiose auspices we have 
assembled hero to-day, has got a different tale to toll. Admitted that it is a compa- 
ratively young institution born and brought up in rather adverse cinuimstances. admi- 
tted also’ that, of all the provincial Governments in India, tho Govorumont of our 
province is supporting the largest number of Universities and spending tho largest 
araoimt on higher education and that on account of economic depression it hivs not been 
possible for it to find any largo sums of money for tho upbringing of this latest addi- 
tion to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents tho princes and 
landlords, merchants and moneyed classes, of the various States and towns it serves, 
from coming forward with docent donations and helping thoir University in strength- 
ening its position and extending its sphere of utility r 

But this is only by the way. I was just tolling you that, democracy having re- 
jilaood the monarchical forms of Govorumont, there is an ever-increasing demand 
for first-rate loaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, in every country. It is 
an open secret that every man and woman of to-day feels a burning desire for acquir- 
ing excessive wealth, for rising to tho highest position and for possossing all the 
comforts of life, and it is also common knowlodgo that, underneath tho outer glitter 
and vivacity of present-day lifei, there Is raging a marked nervous discontent of 
tho soul. As a consequence, wo find to our distress that tlio struggle for life is 
becoming more and more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
the enemies of peace and happiness, hold sway over the hearts of men. Every 
modiooroj owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank acoouiit, aspires to 
be appointed a Minister and every ignoramus who can just command a few 
votes, strives to be elected to the Legislatures. Clearly, it is tho present-day 
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wrong vSpirit of domocriicy that is principally rcsimnsible for all this discontent 
and confusion, and 1 do not at all oKaggorate matters when I say that the existing 
curse of conflicts in politics, in econornicjs and In the soul will not be lifted from 
any society till, through higher education, it is able to pi'oduco leaders, thinkers, 
statesmen and leLuslators, who will i-ooognise the natural inequality of men in intellect 
and will, and understand the beindits of giving preforonco to the good of the socioty 
over personal Interests and appreciate the subtle diiloronce between happiness and 
pleasure. 

And what la true of societies, is mutatis mutandis true of nations also. Just 
j)OiKler over the happenings of the last two decades. "Would any one deny that the 
Groat War brought misery and ruin to all tho bolligoreiit nations, and that not one 
of fhem fools the happier for it. For a long, long time, both during the war and 
after tho eoneliisloii of peace, it was solemnly declared that tlie Great W"ar was 
fought to end war permanently and assuraucos wore given that the Great Powers 
would on no account allow a repetition of iits orgies. But, alas, like individuals, 
nations too liavo short memories. Two years ago, ambitious Japan broke away from 
the League of Nations violated all i)rinciplos of international peace and snatched 
])royirico after province from China by force of arms, entailing indescribable misery 
on its poor populations. And hardly had tho civilised world reconciled itself to the 
rapaciousnoss of Japan, Italy has a])peared on tho scene, brandishing its sword in 
detiance of all carious of morality. Now, would you not agree that it is bad 
statesmanship that prompts tliose wars of aggrandisement by iiutioris, and it is false 
philosophy and narrow outlook of life that breed bad statesraauship and encourage 
the acquisitive impulse to doraiuato over the hearts of the people of any laruntry ? 

And then look to the backward condition of our own country. Just look to tlie 
antediluvian instruments and tools its agriculturists and artiiians are still using, look 
to tlie deplorable condition in which millions are living in its insanitary towns and 
villages, look to the languishing state of its indigenous industries, look to the 
appalling percentage of illiteracy in its population, look to tlie effects of grinding 
penury on the physique of its masses, look to its senseless comru«incil strifes of 
every day conducted in tho name of tied and religion, and, lastly, look to its 
frightful rate of child-mortality, and draw your own conclusions. Do not these 
clearly indicate that this country" is leagues behind the countries of tlio West, and 
even ^Taj)an, in matters social, industrial and economical, and would you not agree 
that it IS but for want of proper e<lucation in tho country that disease exact from 
it their loll of human life, without let or hindranco, from year to year V Pjoiise 
believe mo when I say tliat no amount of legislative reslricJiou and no amount of 
external pressure can effect any appreciable improvement in the conditions prevailing 
in this country and that there can bo but two ways of doing it. You can rid it of 
its prosont evils either through magic or through education. And since wo are not 
believers in magic, we shall liave to requisition’ the help of education. Education, 
more education, education made perfect, is tho only panacea for our country’s ills 
and evils. Wit.li more of real education, I daresay, we can easily raiso tho general 
level of intelligence of its ^ tooraing millions, create, in its future generations, the 
habit of clear and deep thinking and of appreciating now values, and turn the 
acquisitive impulse of its jieople from its present direction to tho direction of Truth. 
It is only hi such circumstances that our countrymen would undorstand their 
surroundings better and make u{) tlieir minds to come in line with the other 
advanced countries of tho world in matters social, industrial and economic, and 
put an end to tholr senseless quarrels over trilles, and take to tho pursuit of ideals 
that will bring them happmovss. It is only then that would India produce its 
Tagores and Radhakrishans, its Boses and Tatas, its Sulaimans and Saprus, in 
plentiful ; and would its merchants and manufacturers, directors and technicians, 
scientists and inventors, financiers and inventors, collaborate in freeing the country 
from poverty and disease and raising it to its proper place of honour in tho polity 
of nations ; and would its statesmen and politicians, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to devise ways and moans to bridge over tho wide 
gulf that at j)rosont divides the hearts of tho rulers and the ruled ; and, last of all, 
would its Universities funetion in the fullest sense of the term. Ilimdrods of 
devoted and woll-trainod professors and rosearcliers would then be seen applying 
themsclvos assiduously and whole-heartedly to the oxoeution of their solf-imposod 
accumulating task of studying all branches of Imman knowleJgo without exooption, 
of accumulating all available knowledge from tho four quarters of the globe, of exploring 
new fields and contributing to the existing stock of knowledge tlieir own 
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respectable quota of new knowledge and of transmitting these vast treasures 
to the younger generation along with their own lofty ideals of life and 
service. Given a few centuries of sustained effort and continued progress of 
this kind, given a sufficient number of generations of diligent and go-ahead youngmen 
of this type, and Truth or Ultimate Reality, which has so far eluded the scientist and 
the philosopher, would bo localized within^ measurable distance, and hundreds of our 
young men, the products of the great Universities of those days, pure of heart, free from 
iloiibt and prejudice that cloud human understanding, with minds emancipated from the 
authority of other human minds and fit to come under the authority of Truth itself 
and eager to view and receive everything In thedight of actual experience and inter- 
pret it in consonance with the dictates of commonsense, would make brave ventures 
to cross the great (jliasm, and scores of these high souls, undaunted by the difficulties 
or trying conditions of the journey, would one day set their foot on the blessed Laud 
of Promise. Encouraged and omboldoiied by the success of their compeers, batches of 
other youngmen would, one after the other, come forward and cheerfully follow their 
(example and tlius, slowly and steadily, there would bo evolved a race of higher men— 
men in whom life and attributes of Spirit shall havo the fullest expression, men 
tlirough wiiom the gracious object of creation would bo truly fulfilled. And when this 
is accomplished, religion, philosophy and science shall stand reconciled and the vast 
Uni verse, wliieh now appears a great mystery, shall bo recognised as the greatest 
‘Teaching University’ and the forces of Spirit, shall havo good reason to rejoice and 
sing hallelujahs at this their greatest victory over the forces of matter. Men will 
then rca<iily recognize one another as brothers, and nations and communities will sink 
their differencos and work for the common good. Mankind will then come to under- 
stand the proper use of the acquisitive irapulso, and rancour and strife, distrust and 
jealousy, that disfigure the human society of to-day, will cease to exist in the world. 

iSuch, in brief, is thc3 imnortanco I attach to education and such are the hopes 
tliat I entertain in my raina in connection wdth the advancement of higher education 
through the agency of our Universities. Before proceeding further, I would like to 
make it clear that mine are not the hopes of a visionary or of a religious dreamer. 
Mine arc the hopes of one who pins his faith to sound practical experience and the 
trend of world-cvouts. For has not University education, in si)ite of all its faults and 
failings, transformed life-conditions here iii India during the last fifty years or so, 
and are not all our present political, social and industrial leaders, our " authors and 
poofs, artists and architects philosophers and scientists, of whom the country is so 
juslly jiroud, one and all, the products of our colleges ? If University education, 
though necessarily imperfect ana restricted in character, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, has worked ivoiiders in the past in transforming a conservative people 
like tlio Indians and has suceoeded in ])roducing among them an aivakening the like of 
which was unheard of during the past several thousand years, it should bo but just 
and reasouahlo to hope that, perfected and extended, it would work still greater 
wonders in the future. 

Besides, take into consideration the amazing progress that scientists of the world 
have made during the past two decades in the matter of probing into the mysteries 
of life and the universe, and mark the romarkahle ingenuity they havo displayed hi 
co-ordinating and synthesizing the discoveries of the various sciences, compare some 
of the prosoiit-day theories of science with those of the last few centuries and judge 
of the revolutionizing effect the former havo produced on human thought and outlook 
of life. Speaking of equality, Proudhon wrote in about 1848, *‘The enthusiasm which 
possesses us, the enthusiasm of equality, is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
than love ; a divine passion and furor which the delirium of Leonidas, of St. Bernerd, 
or of Michelanplo can never equal.” And the wonder is that people have been 
changing to this wdld enthusiasm of equality In spite of clear and indisputable ovi- 
denco of Distory to show that equality has never existed in any country or commu- 
nity. For example, who Is there who docs not know that. In every country in the 
past, the priest and the warrior classes, possessing superior brains 'and strength, have 
always been in the enjoyment of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere liave always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? The tea- 
chings of History, however, were persistently ignored, and people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in acting on the principle that the easiest 
way of curing a disease was that of not admitting it 8o it was boliovod and 
declared over and over that all men are equal and, as such, deserving 

of equal rights and privileges. And if I may be allowed to do so, I would 
add that even to-day this very false idea constitutes the principal plank 
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in the socialist platform and represents the principal feature of attraction in 
democracy. But look at the knock-down blow it has recently received at tho hands 
of science. The doctrine of evolution, based on the rooky foundation of tho discoveries 
of geology and biology, has shattered tho old conviction into pieces and tho belief is 
now growing in the civilized world that by nature all individuals, raoos and species 
are unequal, for, if it wore otlierwiso, there could be no selection, no emulation and 
no development whatever. I am sure that, in course of time, as this groat truth of 
science is siilficiontly assimilated and appreciated by the civilised world, there will be 
a general revolt against that soul-killing teaching or democracy, and mediocrity having 
been consignod to its proper place in the roar, there wiil bo a world-wide demand 
and search for men of superior typo, for ‘peaks and pinnacles’. Now men of this typo 
cannot bo manufactured to order. A genius has a greater [)ossibility of emergoncG 
form the group of talontod scholars gatliered round a great toachor. And as Univer- 
sities are centres wdiore groat toaoliors sit to teach and talented scholars assemble to 
loam, this agency alone will bo competent to meet tho world demand for the superior 
typo of men." 


Lot us next turn our attention to tho teachings of the science of Psychology and 
ponder for a momont over tho conclusion they lead^ us to. The scienoo tcacnes us 
that every new body on arrival in tho world finds it, as ^ has been hapnily V)ut by 
Professor' William James, a “big, booming and buzzing confusion’ . Parents, 
teachers and other helpers assist the child in clearing up his confusion and in 
harnessing his powers to definite linos of action. So assisted, tho cliild builds an 
inner world of his own which of course has to bo so constructed as to fit into the 
needs of the outer. Now the outer world, over which we have no control, forces 
its demands on us ceaselessly during every momont of our existence which 
naturally entails a severe strain on oiir^ powers. The momont wo fail to meet any 
of its demands, we aro rutlilessly punished with dissatisfaction, ^ disease, pain and 
misery. SVe hate those piinishraeiits and try our best to avoid them . But how 
many of us do really vSiiccocd in tho attempt, it is difTicult to say. AVe only know 
that such of us as aro, partly through the assistance received from parents, 
teacliors and other helpers, and partly through solf-oxperionce, enabled to realise 
somewhat accurately wliat sort of world wo aro living in and how to behave so as 
to meet successfully the demands of the outer world, enjoy lives of companxtivo 
peace and happiness. If tliis reading of the tcachiugs of {>sychology is correct and 
if it is reallv possible for man to make life happy and peaceful in this vale of 
tears through assistance from parents and teachers and sclf-oxpcricnco, there need 
bo 110 hesitation in coming to tho conclusion that higher and perfect education 
alone can save us from the four great curses of Iniman life, for it is through sucli 
education tho parents and teachers will understand the outer world correctly and 
learn what sort of help they aro to extend to tlie younger generation, to eiiahlc the 
latter to build up a proper inner world and load a peaceful and happy life by 
managing to meet the demands of the outer world successfully. . 

Lastly, let us study the trend of world-events of tho present dav. The invention 
of fpiick* moans of travel and communication that have brought the diiforont races 
of men into a very close contact by eliminating distances ’, tlio invisible association of 
the scientists and philosophers of tho world tlirougli boots and journals that has 
resulted in uniting the scientific minds of the world into one great organisation and 
rciHlcriiig it possible for man to probo deep into the secrets of life aud the universe 
from all possible directions, and the most important of all, the coming into existence 
of a world Court of arbitration known as tho League of Nations, and the spiiit oi 
willing co-operation displayed by so many nations in developing this body a 
powerful and extremely useful medium for securing world-peace, all clearly indicate 
that humanity is slowly but steadily being prepared to attain to the high ideal of the 
brotherhood of man by forgetting all dineronoos of race and colour and overcoming 
all geographical and political barriers. 

Thus it should bo clear that the hopes I have formed for myself, are not alto- 
gether groundless. 1 must, tlicrefore, confess that I have so far paid no attention to 
tho growing disquiet and uneasiness in India and foreign countries owing to the 
large-scale unompioyment among educated classes. As a member of the U. 1 . Mu- 
catod Unemployment Committoo, I had occasion to hoar from several people that 
extension of University education was responsible for iucroasod iinemploymoiit in 
the country and that if the country would not imraodiately cry halt to the blind 
worship of this fetish of tho West, flioro would soon be such a plethora of discon- 
tented and disgruntled graduates in the land that it would becomo impossible to mam- 
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tain peace and order. They argued that the absorptive power of the Government de- 
partments and the various vocations had utterly collapsed as was evident from the 
fact of everyday occurrence that applications from hundreds of University graduates 
were received when a post of Rs. -30 per mensem was advertised in any paper and 
that if steps wore not taken at once to restrict University education, conditions were 
bound to grow worse from day to day. To speak the truth, It was only the otlier 
day that I read in a newspaper that, in the Binar province, as many as 3,000 candi- 
dates assembled at a police office on the basis of a rumour that the department was 
taking seven recruits to fill vacancies in the ranks of its constabulary. To cut the 
matter short, I would readily admit that there is considerable unemployment in the 
country in those dayvS, but at the same time I would bog leave to point out that 
Universities are not employment-securing or bread-procuring agencies. May be that 
the courses of study provided in the Universities are misfit and require to be modifi- 
ed or extended to suit the needs of the time, may be that some of the young men 
taking up courses in arts and science in colleges require to bo diverted to other 
branches, but I see absolutely no justification for restricting University education. 
You may by all means enlarge the curricula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
allow students to have a wider choice of studies, oncourge technical .education and 
devote large sums of money to it than to ordinary ediioation, but, in the name of 
goodness, do not suggest any retrograde stop in connection with University education, 
for such a step will not only put a stop to all future progress in the country, but 
also revert it to tliat old condition of intellectual chaos which it has taken full three 
quarters of a century of a sustained effort to remove. 

I must hero add that I am not unaware tliat measures have been taken in 
Western oouutilos to restrict University eduoution with a view to reduce unemploy- 
ment among their graduates, but clearly it would be wrong of us to use this fact 
us an argument in favour of such measures being adopted hero in-as-muoh as 
the proportion of University students to the poulation of our province bears no 
comparison at all to the proportions obtaining In those ciiujcitrios. For example, in 
Germany the proportion is reported to bo 1 to 690, in Scotland 1 to 455, and in the 
United vStates of America 1 to 125, while In our province the proportion is 1 to 
4.100. The fact that our province has begun to foel the pinch of unemployment 
although tho proportion of Its University students to its population is but ono 
iliirtysocond of that in the United States of America, I would make bold to say, is 
indicative of Its Industrially backward condition rather tlian of over-production of 
graduates by Its Universities. 

We have now reached tho stage when 1 would like to take up an important point 
deserving of our serious attention, for, it is a point which would not only help us in 
completely exonerating liighor education from tho charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable me to roaliso that long-ohorishod desire of mine of which I made men- 
tion at tho outset. You must be remembering that I spoke a little while ago about 
the necessity of turning the acquisitive impulse of the people to the direction of 
Trutli, Now this acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
tho world, is known as ‘greed’ in the simple language of religion. I am definitely of 
tlie opinion that this vice in human character is tiio root cause of most of* our 
present-day troubles and confusion and that tho unemployment problem in the world is but 
an offshoot of it. If wo just look dispassionately at the large-scale arrangements of Nature, 
wo find that, in her bounty, Mother Nature has made ample provision for the sustenance 
of every form of life and if men were but to apportion its gifts among tliemselves 
without permitting greed and avarice to come in, all men, women and children living 
on earth would have enough of food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate- 
rial to cover and protect their bodies and enough of freSh air and sunshine to enjoy 
sound health. But the accursed vice of avarice and greed, the vile desire to grab and 
hoard, have made those gifts too few* for us. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and snatch its ])roviiioes. Well, It was the desire of grabbing the soya- 
beans of those jirovinoos. And why is Italy spending its millions on the invasion of 
innocent Abyssinia ? Well, it Is the desire of grabbing Abyssinia’s rich mines and 
fertile fields and hoarding more gold in Italian vaults. And wliy is there so much 
unemployment in every country in these days V Well, once again it is tho desire of 
grabbing and hoarding, Tlie appetite for more gold, quickoned by the experience of the 
prosperous days of tho last great War, has urged every nation to increase its output 
of manufactures and food stuffs and, helped by improved scientific methods and devi- 
ces, every counti-y is now producing much more than it can absorb or sell, and the 
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oonsequence Is that the whole world finds Itsolf In the grip of an unprecedented eoo- 
nomic d^ression aud millions of men are starving in the midst of plenty. Expedients 
like tariff walla and other artificial barriers, instead of improving matters, have only 
accentuated the difficulties, and the unemployment problem stares every nation in 
the face. 

Thus It will be seen that love of gold and other earthly possessions, over-pro- 
duction and cut-throat competition, jealousy and distrust, the products of the passion 
of greed, are the real cause of all our troubles and also of iinomployment in every 
country, and clearly, therefore, the remedy lies In the eradication of this evil from 
human character rather than In any thing else. The need of tlio moment, therefore, 
is not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of It by removing all its 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches oi knowledge which will help 
humanity in overcoming its lower ^ appetites and satisfying its liighor cravings. A 
University, as the very name implies, is expected to teach universal knowledge. In 
the long ago, as I have already mentioned, all seats of learning were essentially 
religious institutions ^d the study iof religion and religious literature was the be-all 
and end-all of education, for, in those days, religion comprehended all the require- 
ments of human life. But conditions have now changed. Worldliness—not better- 
worldliness— has taken the place of tmworldliness, aud roligion and theology Is 
assuredly a branch of human experience. 'The narrow scientific spirit,’ pathetically 
says Prof. Radhakrishnan, ‘which starts with a prejudice against roiigioiis 
experience and thinks the inward life of the mystics to bo a vvortliless 
dream, is not the true philosophic spirit. The data of science and religion, 
observation and meditation, aro the field of philosophy’. You believe In scjionco and 
teach it, because it is based on observed facts or experience. But you liavo 
to teach philosophy also, because without philosophy science Is helpless. 
Science looks out with eyes or through Instruments and tells you what it sees, but it 
says nothing about ultimate choices. For these you require the light of your whole 
experience and the wisdom to which soiontifio knowledge is mere raw material. 1 f such 
is really the case, if such is the position of sciontifio knowledge, pray tell me why have 
you excluded religion and religious experience from your studies and why do you 
coiffine yourselves to the experience of the world of sense or of the world at surface ? 
Is it not false empiricism which holds you back from religious Intuitions V You take 
it from me that you can never make life happy with mere abstract intelligibility— the 
ideal of science. You must also control the lower appetites of man and satisfy his 
higher cravings with the help of religion. When religion attempts to dismiss physical 
facts and phenomena as unreal, you protest, but when It Is your turn, you dismiss 
all religious lutuitloiis as non-existent and fool no compunction ! I wonder why it 
does not ever strike you that materialism la but one practical attitude to life and 
religion is another, and, as such, both deserve equal consideration In a seminary of 
‘universal knowledge’ ? I am sorry I feel constrained to say that, in discarding ‘this 
important branch of knowledge from our curriculum, we forfeit our claim to the use 
of the word University for ourselves. You may depend on it that Truth wiiich we 
all so much love, can never bo comprehended with the physical instruments of science, 
nor can Ultimate Reality which we so much adore, be realized with tlie mental effort 
of philosophy. Providence has located within the human body a special spiritual faiml- 
ty, and it is the exclusive function of religion to teach man all about the faculty. 
When that faculty Is developed in us like our physical aud mental faculties, wo shall 
be able to perceive Truth and realize Ultimate Reality in the same manner as we 
now perceive and realize the sun with our physical eyes. And when this takes place 
you will be both astonished and amused to find that Truth— the goal of science, Ulti- 
mate Reality— the goal of philosophy, and God— the goal of religion, are but three 
names of the same {Supreme Essenso. 

I have now finished what I wanted to say and have only a word or two more to address 
to the graduates of to-day. I would first of all offer you, my young friends, my hearty feli- 
citations and the feliciations of all other members of the University at your well-deserved 
success. I would next impress upon you what your country, that has done so much 
for you in providing facilities to acquire higher knowledge, expects of you. Your 
country gave you well-furnished and well-equipped colleges and provided therein 
capable teachers willing and anxious to impart to you the best of their learning and 
knowledge and I have no doubt that, you, on your part, have done your very best to 
receive, chew and digest Internally all the learning and experience that were placed 
at your disposal and also to imbibe the spirit of your teachers and assimilate the 
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traditions of your alma mater. Your country, In return, OTcpocts of you that you will 
make tho best use of tho knowledge tmuartod to you and that you will play your 
part in the struggle of life nobly and well. It expects that acquisition of power and 
wealth alone will not be tlio aim and object of life for you and that you will not 
lose sight of the lilgh Ideals of life that all groat men of tho world and tho groat men 
of your own motherland always sot before tliomaolvos, and lastly, that you will, to tho 
best of your ability, lielp your countrymen In advancing forward intollectually, socially 
and economically. 

I am aware that you had many occasions of getting into your ears that tho uni- 
versal economic depression has now mado tho struggle of life more bitter and dos- 
porato, but aren’t you going out to tho world bettor equipped and better fitted than 
your prodocossors of ton years ago ? I admit that there Is considerable overcrowd- 
ing now In almost all trades and professions In the country, but you may take It 
from rao that tlioro are yot enough opportunities of getting work for every capable 
young man. The Head of every business concern and tho Manager of every 
larm and factory are still on the look-out for really capable assistants. Yon may not 
straightway bo offered terms of employmout siiitod to the demands of your high 
ambition, but if you just make it convenient to accept such an offer when 

it comes your way and put your shoulder to the wheel whole-heartedly 

and show your grit and merit to your employer, you are sure to llnd the 
road to tho promotion clear before you. Oo to tho wide world, my young 
friends, therefore, with hearts, stout and brave, and plungo yourselves whole-hearted- 
ly in the struggle of life, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
Yoursolvos worthy of the noble traditions of your alma mater and the high expect yc 

tions of your country. Your country, to-day, like every other ooimtry of tlio worla- 

urgontly needs men with brains and personality— men in whom character Is wedded, 
to intellectual capacity. Go to tho wldo world, thoroforo, and prove to tho people thad 
you combine in yourselves both those qualities and that you are in every way fit tot 
meet the needs and requirements of your beloved country. “Many an army”, says 
Macaulay, “has prosiiorod under a bad commander, but no army has over i)rospered 
under a debuting society ” May God help you and protect you from ooming under tho 
command of sucb a society ! 


The Andhra University Convocation 

Tho following Is the text of tho Oonvocation Address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
T, 8, Tiruinurii, Professor of Pathology, Medical Oollego, Vizugaputum, at tlio Cojivoca- 
tiou of tho Andhra University hold on the 28th. November 1935 

Mr. Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor for tho high a<3aderaic 
honour ho has bestowed on me in asking rao to deliver the Convocation address of 
this University on the present occasion. 

On previous occasions, such honour fell fittingly on tho broad shoulders of 
renowned scientists, famous philosophers, groat engineers, devout divines, legal 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators. 

I am somewhat surprised that a medical man should have been chosen on the 
present occasion. I tato it to bo tho desire of Uis Excellency to give an opportunity 
to a member of overy learned profession, so that academicians, tho general puhllo ami 
the students, who take their degrees, may have some idea as to how the various 
problems connootod wltb education and the welfare of tho country are viewed from 
different angles by men of different professions. 1 consider that this gesture of his 
is of very liappy augury, os It is au indication of how Uis Excelu'ncy will deal with 
tho problems connootod with this University, of wJiloh ho Is tho Clianoollor. and 
with tlio groat and difficult problems of administration of this province, wlilch ho is 
called upon to solve taking into consldoratloii diflorotit view points. I rogai-d His 
Excellency’s invitation to dolivor this address as a compliment paid to the profession 
to which 1 have tho privllogo to belong. It is also a recognition of that important 

57 
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pai't of medical science — Pathology —which unravels the mysteries^ of disease pro- 
cesses and lays the foundation of the whole Science of Medicine, including Preven- 
tive Medicine. 

There are only two professional colleges affiliated to tliis University, one of which, 
the Medical College, is located at the headquarters of the University. The College is 
older than the University. 

A resolution was tabled at the last Senate meeting that the University should take 
over the control and management of the Medical College and the King George Hos- 
pital. The idea of the University administering a Medical College and the Hospitals 
attached to it, though it is a natural growth in the progressive western countries, is 
not new oven in India. There is the example of the Lucknow University. But the 
University acted wisely by accepting the advice of our Suigeon- General, Sir Frank 
Connor, who, while sympathising with the aspirations of the Univeralty, cautioned us 
to defer the matter for the present and renew the application after the Govern- 
ment had spent the necessary funds to improve the College and the Hospital, in 
pursuance of the recommendations of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India. 

It is well known that the ruthless axe of retrenchment was levelled at the Vizaga- 

E "- L Medical College a few years ago. But the catastrophe was prevented by the 
-based academic sympathy of the then Surgeon-General of Madras, Maior-Oener- 
al C. A. F. Sprawson, who is now the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service, 
and the firm determination and vigilant care of our illustrious Pro-Chancellor the 
Don’ble the Rajah Sahob of Bobbili. 

The stability of the Medical College was again threatened by the adverse rei}ort 
made by one of the Inspectors of the Medical Council of India, who recommended 
that the M. B., B. S. Degree of the Andhra University bo not recognised for inclusion 
in Schedule I of the Indian Medical Council Act, as, in his opinion the defects 
pointed out by him were of such a nature as to make the institution “insufficient’ \ 
In his opinion, neither the College nor the Hospital was sufficiently equipped or suffi- 
ciently staffed. Ho observed that he saw no reason to assume that the Government of 
Madras, who arc responsible for the maintenance of this College, would sanction 
sufficient funds to carry out the recommendations, because the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously made by the successive Principals, the Surgeon-General 
and the Ministor-in-charge. liad been without any success in the past. Ho felt certain 
that the Government would make no other answer tlian that previously given. Even 
if there be any change of heart, tlie proverbial delay of the Oovornment in the carry- 
ing out of the recommendations would mean some years, and it was, therefore, unwise 
on the part of the Medical Council of India to recognise the M. B., B. S. Degree of 
this University. 

Subsequent events have shown that prophecy is a risky game. At any rate, this 
projihccy has been falsified by the prompt action taken by our Chancollor, liOrd Erskine, 
and his Government. 

In consultation with the Principal^ Major J. A. W. Ebden.mA Sir Radha- 
ktuhnan^ the Vice-Chancellor of this University, Sir Frank Connor, the Siirgeon- 
Ooncral of our province, drew up a programme ot imjirovemonts for the College and 
the Hospital as regards staff, equipment and buildings. Through the kind assistance 
of His Excellency’s Government, a sura of Rs. 16 laxhs (non-recurring) is likely to be 
sanctioned to give effect to the complete scheme for the expansion, equipment and the 
j e-orgaiiisation of the Colle>ge and the Hospital and an additional sum of Rs. 1 and 
an half lakiis per annum towards recurring expenditure. To all those who have boon 
responsible for bringing about this happy consummation, the Andliras will ever remain 
deeply grateful. We hope and pray that no future financial earthquakes will shake 
the stability of this really most useful institution, which has a groat future before it 
in the prevention, cure and alleviation of human suffering. In the betterment of the 
healtli of the people of the Andhra Dosa, and as a centre for higher medical education 
and medical research. 

It is very depressing but interesting to compare the progress made in Public 
Health during the last century of British administration in India and daring the same 
period in England. It was only just one hundred years ago that the first steps wore 
taken to organise public health measures in England. It is stated that the stimulus for 
this was an epidemic of cholera. Chadwick and Sympn and the Viotoilan Sanitarms, 
wlio planned tlie main lines for the progress of public lioalth, will ever be remem- 
bered. Compare the State Medicine of England wliich has become the all powerful 
social service OTgani.sation of that country to-day with our present position* 
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More than 16,000 medical men are in insurance practice ; over 60 per cent, of 
expectant motliers aro attended to in anti-natal clinics ; every year 40 per cent, of 
iniants and children are looked after in child welfare centres ; over 33 per cent, of 
school children receive medical inspection ; 140,000 suspected cases of tuberculosis 
and their contacts receive attention from tuberculosis specialists : 98,000 persons are 
treated at the venereal clinics. There are over 180,000 hospital bods, excluding those 
in mental hospitals and more than twice this number are provided by voluntary or- 
ganisations. I leave you to compare these figures with those which can bo gathered 
m a similar area of our country. 

Again to quote Dr, Jameson's figures for England and Wales, more tlian £26 
millions is spent annualljr on medical services by local authorities and over £31 milions 
on environmental sanitation, including housing. 

What is the reason for this difference between the Public Health progress m 
England and India ? In the opinion of General Mogaw, wlio was the Director of the 
of the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and later D. G., 1. M. S., in England 
sanitation has achieved its victories not merely by the provontiye measures taken 
against disease but also booaiise the public co-operated, and an improvement in the 
economic standards of living was taking place at the same time as the work of disease 
prevention, but in India the progress has boon poor and this is due to “the now wine 



been spent in laying the sound foundations of Public Health in this Presidency, 
which brought him into intimate contact with tlic people, that “the average educated 
Indian is not only capable of grasping the benefit of but of receiving, with very much 
gratitude, health education by practical demonstration of sanitary works of the com- 

^^if cannot bo doubted that education is the most desirable ally of sanitation, though 
it might be coritcndod, not without some reason, that the educational policy has not 
pursued profitable paths and has, of lato, been ploughing baiTon sands. Tins is roalisod 
by tiio Government and the people and has awaltoued thorn to a consciousness mat all 
is not well with education in this country and that it needs a re-oriontation and re- 
form in all its branches. ^ in 

Col King !iad rightly remarked that Politics canuot disregard Political Economy, 
nor Political Economy Sanitation— in its broadest sense— as applicable to inan and 
boast and that, if sanitation be an integral part of politics, oquajly must laws be 
evolved for restraint of the selfish instincts of the individuals, which endang^or the 
health of their neighbours, and their corollary multiples of communities and nations. 

From tho early days of the East India Company its administrative officers wore 
nrovidod with sanitary advisers, la 1859 a Royal Commission was appointed to on- 
auire into the heavy mortality among tho officers and ranks of the British and Indian 
troops. Tho Commission issued tho report in 18^. lu 18Gi Samtoy Commissions 
wore appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay, totary 

Madras and Bengal rooommeiidod the organisation of the 1 iiblic Health Set vice. This 
was pigeon-holed with the remark that the funds must bo provided by the 1 rovincuil 
Governments. Tho plea that eduoation should precede sanitation was advanced. Ihe 
Government considered it inadvisable to force public health on a population, that 
was resisting the innovation. It \vantod to create goodwill by curing disease and 
widening eduoation to ^iroparo, as it wore, the ground on which tho seeds of labile 

^^In 1869^ the appointment of tho Sanitary Commissioner was transferred from the 
Military to the Cavil Medical Department. A junior Army Medical Officer was consi- 
dered enough and was subordinated to tho Surgoon-Genorai. Sometime ^ later plague 
broke out and the Plague Commission, which was constituted to enquire into this 
disease, rooommouded a status of equality to the Sauitory Commissmnqr with that of 


the S^itary '"Commissioner was again thrust to a subordinate rank to the Surgeon 


Surgeon- 

otTtoMto, o.matato.0. 

^^1®) tho Madras University undertook to instituto the qjmlifiwition of Liconciate in 
Soienco whWi was later changed to Bachelor of Sanitary ^lonco, a. quahacahon 
SSSenS tot^f D P H in Groa^ Britain. Other Indian Universities followed 
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tlie examples of the Madras University. Civil Assistant Surgeons qualified themselves 
for degrees in Sanitary Scionce. Sanitary Inspectors were trained. At an earlier date 
Col. King roooramend^ the utilisation of qualified men for Public Health work in 
Muiiiolpalitios and District Boards. In those days tlio District Medical Officer was also 
tho Sanitary Officer of the District. I have had the honour of being the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer of one of tho then biggest districts in the Presidency 
which was sometimes ago bifurcated into two districts, 

I can testify from experience that the District Medical and Sanitary Officer could 
not have carried out satisfactorily either his medical or his sanitary duties from the 
modorn publio-healtli point of view. Ho clamoured for sepai’ato assistance for tho 
dischaigo of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Surgeens were appointee as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Burgeon-General wanted tliat those men should be appointed by him 
and subject to his control and discipline. Tho District Board protested tliat ho who 
paid the piper should have the right to call for tho tune. Tho Sanitary Commissioner 
was a mere passive witness in this ugly squable for power. 

Later, the nucleus for a Public llealtli Servioo was laid ; almost evoi*y Munioiriality 
and every District Board were compelled to have medical officer with ' Public lioalth 
qualification ty look after tho Public Ilealtb of the local bodies concerned. These 
District Healtli Officers and Municipal Health Officers were placed under tho Director 
of Public Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Asslj^ant Direc- 
tor of Public Health. In this presidency our thanks are due to Col. RushcII for the 
inaugiu'ation of the present woll-plannoa scheme of public health service. Even here 
Madras took the lead. 

It sliould, however, be acknowledged that public health api>ointments under Muni- 
cipal and Local Boards were at tho be^dnning not attractive. Even with additional 
encouragement, these appointments are not eagerly sought ; but they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men. Tiie report of the 
Ministry of Local Bolf-Government for 1931 contains tho following statements ‘‘The 
reluctance of professional men to accept service under Municipal Council is a raonaoe 

to the futiu ’0 of sanitation of this Presidency Even men qualiruxl as sanitary 

inspectors avoid servioo under local bodies, If they can get other employment ” Things 
have improved since, but the improvement is duo to unemployment and tho over- 
crowding of the professions. 

We must reckon with the fact that Troventivc Medicine’ has come to occupy a 
higher place tlian tliat of i^ottlo Medicino.’ In the Dictionary Medicine is defined as 
“tho art of curing, preventiug and alleviating disease”. This is duo to a genera! roali- 
>sation that the physician should be equally interested in lK)th Curative and Preventive 
Medicine. The efforts of such eminent persons as Dr. Jameson, CoL King, General 
Megaw, Col. Russell and otliers should bo augmented by tho other members of the 
servicosj the profession and from among tlio public, interested in Public Health vrork, 
by the msistonco Ion the fact that the most essential factor in the development of 
Public Health in India is the question of cost. To the question of Sir William Osier 
why malaria should not he stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Sir 
Leonard Rogers is reported to have pointed out tlio impossibility of such an linjirovo- 
ment, because in most Municipanties in India the whole of tho work — teaching, 
liosnitals, schools, roads, sanitation— had to bo pifid for out of an inoomo of 8 or 3 
shillings per heaa of the population. 

A healthy nation is lai'gely a question of money. Health has to be purchasexi with 
money. Like all other good tilings it cannot be hud for the mere asking. A nation 
must be healthy to become wealthy and it is only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high standards of health. Judicious expenditure of wealth can create health. 
Tlie absence of health inevitably leads to absence of wealth of tlio nation as of the 
individual Every one should remember that the “first wofUth is hedth”, and that 
“within human limits health is purchasable by communities,” 

I earnestly hope that tho truth of Col. RusseU’s statement, that in no sphere of 
human activitiy can richer dividends bo earned than by judicious investment in the 
preservation and promotion of the health of tho people, will be fully understood. 

Cruel catastrophiee, harrowinn. horrors of famines and highly sponsor^ appeals for 
the sick have proved successful in arousing public sympathy and in tho oolloctlon of 
the necessary funds. But the voice of the appeal of Preventive Medicine seems to be 
a cry In the wilderness. Philanthropists have oomo forward to endow beds or build 
wiirds or dispensaries but 1 am yet to hear of a single endowment by any one in this 
country for an institute of Preventive Medicine, the servioes of winch are non-speota^ 
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oulani Preventive Medicine, though despised to-day In India, will be enthroned in its 
proper place to-morrow. Our philanthropists will, I hope, boar In their mind the saying 
of Sydenham that the effect, oven the slightest redaction in the incidence of sickness, 
suffering and death, must always bo a matter of ^greater felicity than iho riches of a 
Tantalus or a Crcosus. 

Lt. Col. H. E. Shortt, Director of the King Institute, Gulndy, in hus address to the 
Rotariaiia in Madras lost August, is reported to have suggOvSted that the funds provi- 
ded for higher education, i.o., the amount expended on Universities, may bo diverted 
to the promotion of the physical well-being of the people, by which he means endow- 
ments for Medical Rosearoh. I do not consider that this suggestion will find favour. 
There is no doubt about the need for the re-oriontatiou of university Education with 
the objects of introducing useful reforms in It. But the more diversion of a part 
of tlie amount now allotted to the Universities to public Health Department will only 
starve both the Uriiversitlos and the Health Department. I, however, agree with him 
that the University Education, which is mostly of an academic nature, is being poured 
ill many cases into bodies physically Ill-equipped. The poor physic of our University 
si'iidonts has boon ropeatediy pointed out In the reports of the Medical Inspections of 
University students in different parts of India. 

I havG^beon myself an eye witness to the haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
emaciated^frame and other signs of poor physic of the graduates, who como up in the 
variegated oolours of their academic robes In an improsvslve procession to bow before 
the Clhancellor and take their degrees. The convocation function, which ouglit to 
leave a hanpy buoyant fooling, has often given mo a sense of depros.sion, not only due 
to the douDts as to the capacity of the graduates to keep their heads above water in 
tlio sea of unemployment, into which they are driven from the portals of this Univer- 
sity, but also to the melancholy prognosis, that the largo majority of them are physi- 
cally unfit to weather the cruel storms of many diseases, which abound in their 
neighbourhood. 

During recent years a remarkable advance has been made in the Science of Nutri- 
tion which has resulted iu a rc-orientatiou of Public Health problems. Public Health 
work is not merely tlio control of di.seasos from spreading and the defending of people 
against attacks of disease but it aims also to create a maximum physical well-being. 
Nutrition plays a very important part iu increasing tlio stamina and vitality of the 
nation. 

This science of nutrition is slowly changing the dietetic habits of the people. In 
the industrial wealthy countries the old bulky predominantly starchy diets ai*e giving 
place to lighter but balanced diets, richer in animal proteins. We find an increaseti 
i;orisumption of milk, butter, cheese and other dairy products, sugar, eggs, fruits aad 
greou vegetables. 

Increasing attention is being paid to food production and distribution. People are 
realising tiiat the world’s food production can be increased many times without 
increasing tlio area of cultivation, if only tliey malco use of the available scientific 
knowledge to the fullest extent. Have not engineering and biological soienoes ridden 
certain parts of the world of malaria and other deadly diseases, which prevented 
men from going there and cultivating the soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile fields and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 

There are those who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of ooouomio nationalism 
and aiming at the ideal ot economic self-sufficiency by the barriers of customs and 
Iiigh tariffs against the import of food-stuffs. But the fact remains that this spirit 
of oconomlo nationalism is rapidly spreading. 

Poor nutrition lowers vitality and loads to disease ; and disease in turn to the 
noverty of the people. Higher wages need not necessarily lead to bettor nutrition. 
Popular education in the science of nutrition, however elementary it may bo^ is very 
necessary for the well-being of the people. The attention paid to nutiition, even in 
the currioulum of medical studies. Is inadequate at nrosent. It is very satisfactory to 
note that Hie small book on the ‘Elements of Nutrition’ by Col. McCarrison is being 
more wideW read, by being translated into the vernaculars of this Presidency. Tliere 
is also a uepartmont of Nutrition in the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Public 
Health, Calcutta. Post-gi'aduate students who take a course in Public Health will In 
future study the science of nutrition. The nutrition laboratory at Coonoor Is serving 
a very useful purpose in undertaking research in nutrition and is under the 
management of tne Indian Research Fund Association, 
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It is hardly necessary for me to say that the first help to the Nutrition Labora- 
tory, Coonoor, came from this part of the country, from tho J^jahsahob of Parla- 
kimedi who, by a princely endowment of a lakh of rupees, has given a great impetus 
to research in nutrition, thereby drawing the attention of other Zamindars, Raiahs 
and Mahai-ajalis to the importance of tliis new science of nutrition and giving a lead 
to thorn to help this Poblio HealUi cause. 

In Japan and Soviet Russia, Nutrition Institutes are connected with me 
State Departments of Public Health and witli tho Universities. The American Dietetic 
Association has a large body of nearly 3,000 members. It is recommended that a 
chair for Dietetics should be created in each of the medical schools and colleges. It 
would be to tho advantage of both research work in nutrition and the teaching of uio 
subject to medical students and others, interested in tho science, by the specialists 
attached to the nutrition laboratories, if tlio laboratories arc shifted from l^onoor to 
Madras or to Vizagapatam. A Nutrition Institute has been recommended to bo erected 
and endowed and Tf this fructifies, I hope it will not be located in a place, that is not 
a University centi-e with medical colleges and hospitals. In such a centre there is the 
additional advantage of an intellectual contact between the nutrition Si>ocialis|s and 
otlior scientists, whose collaboration would be of immense value and whoso work may 
be correlated with the rest of the Science of Public Health. 

The value of teaching elementary principles ^ of nutrition and simple rules in 
regard to diet is recognised in other countries. In Boston and otlier parts of 
America there are Nutrition Classes. Tliere arc five Nutrition Clinics in London. 
The Department of Agriculture in U. S. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
rational diet among the people. The impoitance of publicity and projuiganda is well 
rocognisod. . , . 

I)r. Aykroyd, the Director of tho Nutrition Laboratories, Coorioor, has drawn our 
attention to tno urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry into the dietetic 
habits of the people in the different provinces, and into the preyalonoo of food 
deficiency diseases. I hope the necessary financial aid for this investigation will be 
forthcoming and tho enquiry commenced very soon. 

The League ot Nations Health Organization has in view tho constitution of por- 
inanent Commission to study the problems of nutrition. The general problem of 
nutrition to-day is the need for the liarmoriising of Economic and I’ublic Ho^^hh 
Development. I believe the different aspects of tne problem can be better tackled by 
shifting the Nutrition Laboratories from Cooiioor to Madras. 

Tlie report of the Director of the I. L. 0. at tlie 19th Session of the International 
Labour Conference in June last, has drawn attention to the relationship between ade- 
quate consumption and a proper standard of healthy living. Tho fact that largo 
masses of people are at present underfed or malfed is not open to dispute. Ino 
foundation of a reasonable existence should be that amount of wages which 'would 
enable tho worker to obtain a minimiun of healthy diet for himself and 
his family and a healthy shelter for them. Tho Te[)ort also states : “No one can 
doubt that there is immense scopo—nny urge, urgent need— for the increasing cmii- 
sumption of most kinds of fruits for almost every country in tho world.' Increase 
in consumption would go to solve the agricultural problem and also to improve 
health, so as to reduce tlie budget expenditure of Government on medical aid. The 
increased efficiency of the population would increase the production of wcmlth and 
stabilise political conditions and solve to a great extent tho difficult problems of 
unemployment. . . » u 

Especially in our country poverty is the most important factor which lias to be 
considered in tho solution of tlie food problems. We cannot raise tho purchasing 
capacity of the people without exploiting tlie internal market of tho country more 
intensively and also the external market, if possible, thereby eliooting 
a marked rise in the level of agricultural prices. Countries which hayo no natural 
conditions for the production of all their food requirements cannot aim at tho ideal 
of self-sufficiency in the matter of food-stuffs. But it is generdly held and supported 
by authoritative opinion that India, which has an infinite variety of soil, climme and 
other natur^ resources, need hardly go beyond her boundaries to produce a sufficiency 
of food-stuff, to give an adequate and well-balanced dietary to tho whole nation. 

“Neither ABscuiapius nor his daughter, Uygeia, is representod as in tears, with 
habiliments of mourning ; but instead ./Esculapius is armed with serpents, the symbol 
of wisdom and convalescence ; and Hygeia is bestowing warmth and succor 
Beautiful symbols of Health and Preventive Medicine’’. (Dr. D. W. Cathell, M. D. ). 
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“With health everything is a source of pleasure ; without it, nothing else, whatever 
it may bo, is enjoyable. It follows that the greatest of follies is to sacrifice health 
for any other kind of happiness, whatever it may bo, for gain, advancement, learning, 
or fame, let alone, then, for fleeting eensual pleasure”. (Schopenhauer). 

Lost stamina and lost health make for poverty. Political power, economic progress, 
educational advancement, scientific research, industrial expansion— in fact, even good 
liabits and noble aspirations, cannot be got by more chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part in tlie rearing and maintaining of a heal thy Nation. 

AH religions tell us that it is a sin to foul tlie mind or contaminate the soul. 
Does it not also teach us that it is also a sin to defile the body ? 

What is the use of holding Health Exhibitions which have degenerated into an 
annual taxnasha^ whoso effect is of ephemeral nature ? The ‘Gospel of Health’ has to 
be preached in a sustained manner every day in the year and a Health Museum 
?ihould be opened, at least one in every district, to whicfr-a permanent staff should bo 
attached for publicity and propaganda. This ‘Temple of Hygeia’ should be so built as 
to attract the people of the district to go on a pilgrimage for worship to bo blessed 
with the knowledge of how to secure and keep health ior themselves. 

There is such a thing as Physical Morality, It is not only a duty to one’s own 
self but also to bis neighbours, the community, and the Nation and also to other 
Nations and future generations. 

Democritus said “If the body and soul wore to sue each other for damages, it 
would bo a question whether the landlord or the guest were more to blame” 

‘Dynamics of Health’ is the Science of Health. Health is never static. It is a con- 
stantly changing dynamic force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vim. A realisa- 
tion, that healtli is a dynamic progressive force and that vitality is the inherent, 
latent doctor in us, which resists disease or makes us got well quick, should engender 
in us desire to foster lioalth and to study Hygiene, which teaches us how to get and 
keep health. 

Man’s transgressions of the Laws of Health are not forgiven. Diseases have been 
compared to thieves and murderers, and the Preventive Modioino of the present day 
recognises that it is far more sensible to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Army of Doctors for the enre of tho 
same. “Prevention is better than cure” has become well-worn by repetition. But it 
is worth repeating, until such knowlege loads to action. There is only one inebriety, 
wbicli, instead of being censured, can bo commended and that is fho intoxication 
with me ‘Joys of Health’. 

To the question whicli may reasonably be put to me, why I should talk to you about 
‘Health’ on the present occasion, which was not expected to bo used for a health 
talk or for propagandist purposes of the Health League, my reply is that it is not 
realised how all this propaganda is wasted, so long as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of tlie school curriculum in all its stages. Graded, courses in Hygiene, 
which is after all the most important subject from tho personal and community* points 
of view of healthy living, should bo prescribed in all tho classes, right up at’ least to 
the Matriculation standard. 

Sana in eorpore sano'' “A healthy mind in a healthy body” is a trite 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and Psychiatrists. A healthy body is 
necessary, if tho mind should be healthy. Unless the mind is healthy, good habits 
and good character cannot be formed. Persons without character and conduct in life 
are a drag on and a danger to Society. If we realise that the essential virtues can 
bo fostered only by a healthy mind working in a healthy body, wo will not lose 
any time to make Hygiene (including Mentd Hygiene) a compulsory subject of the 
school and college omTioulum, What avmleth man, if he in the process of gaining 
wealth loses hemth of body, mind and soul ? 

I hope that Your Excollenoy’s observation, dui'ing the recent Prize Distribution 
Function of the Government College at Mangalore, would have obtained sufficient 
publicity already. But it is worih repeating, “Education does not merely mean stuffing 
one's brain witli facts : it means mat, in order to be able to use those facts, one 
mast keep healthy, so that ho may be able to make use in future life all the know- 
ledge and learning that be may get, when ho was at school or college”. I wish that 
the above observation of Your Exoellonoy is put up in bold biazened letters as the 
motto in oyery Educational Institution. 

In comparison with other progressive countries, tho position of India, from tho 
public heaim point of view, is anything but satisfactory. Tliough the economic oondi- 
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tion of the people has muoh to do with their state of health, the problem of tackling 

the deplorable state of health conditions cannot bo solved by looking at it purely 

from tno economic standpoint. It should be remembered that even in the western 
countries, where the economic position of common man Is Infinitely better than that 
which obtains In India, there Is still plenty of misery of diverse kinds. But It should 

not, however, be lost sight of that a certain level of comfort is absolutely essential 

for healthful living. 

It is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make for 
human happiness but human happiness depends to a oonsldorablo extent on a sane 
outlook on life, which oan bo brought about by what Everett Dean Martin calls •‘a 
liberal education”. The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life Is attempted In 
otlior countries which have scientifically planned their educational progress through 
the medium of Mental Hygiene Clinics ana by tho Inclusion of Meni^ Hygiene as an 
important subject of study for a liberal education. 

Tho thi-oe most Important general objectives In education to-day are (1) tho Im- 
parting of knowledge, (2) formation of good habits, and (31 teachings of wholosome 
attltuaes to human envlornmental influences by tlio training of a primary human 
emotions. From tho beginning the educational organisations have pursued tho first 
objective only. The study of rsychology and Ite Influence on education have /resulted 
in a greater realisation of late of tho importance of tlie formation of habits from tlie 
very early stages of a child’s education. A man might have mastered Ethics and yet 
leaa an immoral life or bo a Philosopher, whose Philosophy fails him in tho hour of 
trial, or bo a medical man w'ho knows and proachos to otnors all tho rules of good 
health but falls to make use ^of that knowledge with; regard to his own health. There 
are many people who do not put tho knowledge they have gained Into tho ever day 
Jifo of tne practical world. Knowledge by Itself Is usoless put Into practice. It Is being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits Is more important than more 
knowledge about health. 

It Is a sad commentary on our present day education that It does not aim at teaching 
the student how to live and in what the real happiness of life lies. It Is Psychology 
again that has drawn our attention to tho Blgaficanoo of the part played by tlie 
various human emotions In making living happy and successful, xho answer to the 
question Hs life worth living ? that It depends upon the liver Is not only true physlo- 
lodcally but also psychologically. The training of tho emotions to create wholesome 
attitudes and reactions to outside influences should be tho third educational objective. 
Wholesome emotions are attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions wt>eded 
out in Mentd Hygiene training. 

The preaching of the ‘Gospel of Mental Health’ is more necessary than the pro- 
ganda foricompulsory physlow education. It is no doubt true that body and mind react 
on each other but tiiero is no use of a giant frame if it is to harbour a weak mind ; 
far bettor a frail frame, which enshrines a strong and woll-developCHl healthy mind. 
Emotional self-control, the cultivation of normal relations with one’s neighbours and 
a knowledge of tho real wholesome 'Philosophy of Life’ are a few of tho many iR^nt*- 
fits, which can bo derived by a oomprehonstvo course in Mental Hygiene. 

Pro/. William McDougall has dosorlbod that tiie heart of tho luiman personality, 
its “cylinders”, arc the primary emotions as fear, anger, ete. If tliose are removed, 
we should be, mentally, like springless clocks or firoless steam engines. Mental 
hygiene will help tho Individual to solf-discipHno and create in him the desire to 
subordinato the self and merge it in tho larger Interests of tlie “bigger self’ !, e., tho 
Community. In that sense Is it not true that a man has to lose himself in order that 
he may find himself ? If we search deeply, wo will find that happinoss can result 
only from a well-integrated personality, which is able to respond snocessfully to tho 
varying stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which Impinge on the personality in 
daily Ilfo. The necessity, 2 thorof ore. for self-dlscipllne and for the development of 
certain higher and more ennobling interests beyond the doily struggle of “getting and 
spending” needs no advocacy. 

It is the study of Philosophy that oan enrich tho soul and enlarge tho mind and 
lead us to tlie acquisition of higher values In life. Philosophy Is an Important subject 
of study lot a saner and lioalthior outlook on life. No person can bo considered h) 
have hod a liberal education, If Philosophy did not form part of his studies. Philoso- 

J^hould supplement Science (used in ordinary sense) and Solonco should pervade 
1 hiloBophy. It Is in such happy embrace that real iilieral education is liorn. 

George Borrow (Lovengrow) can so derive happiness from tiio blue sky and the 
clmnglng effects of the seasons that he asks hlmsolf “Is It not worthwhile to live V”. 
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On the other hand-to the vast majority of men "Wordsworth’s words aro too true. — 
“The world is too much with us, gettmg aud speuding. .Wo may waste our powers. 
Little we see in nature that is ours.” 

The importance of the study of Biology is well recognised in Europe and in 
America where the subject forms a eompulsory course for school-going students. In 
our country only the students who choose Medicine or Agriculture as their vocation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge stands them in good stead. I liope the 
defect that the Natural Sciences have not been introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
versity Collep of Science would be noted and remedied at an early date. The tea- 
ching of Biology should be of a more oraotical nature including sufficient laboratory 
work and ample observations in the field. It is regretted that in the examination for 
the Intermediate there is no practioal test even in the Physical Sciences. No examina- 
tion in a science subject can be considered to be complete, unless the knowledge of 
the candidate is tested by an oral and a practical examination. It is probably to this 
kind of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us. 

Biology teaches what life is and how life’s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to such changes. It teaches the physical basis of living 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of structure iu the 
increasing complexity of animal and plant life in the course of its evolution. The 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas regarding animal instincts, reflex actions, 
momoiy, intelligence, methods of growth and reproduction. On tho basis of the above 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a desire to study 
‘Eugenics’, which considers the well-being of the race. 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affairs and human pro- 
gress, a knowlodgo oi disease germs and defensive powers of tlie body against them 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Healtii measures can- 
not fail to be of incalculable benefit to the .student and to the country indirectly. 
Biological knowledge has evidently played a great part in raising the standard of living 
by increasing the ability to earn higher wages and creating ideal citizens, who aro a 
source of strength to themselves and to the State. 

Biology tells us that human race can bo improved by good environment and by 
good education and that the belief i“that truck horses will breed only, truck horses, 
the trotting horses only trotting horses” should be given up. 

Though even the desirability making Biology a* compulsory subject of school edu- 
cation in India is being tardily admitted, there are not a few persons who even now 
doubt its value in the school curricula. 

It appears to be the practice to give some words of advico to the graduates of the 
year, when they assemble at the Convocation function to take their degrees. I do not 
propose to do anything of the kind. Youth is in revolt and resents advico. Such 
advice is construed to be gratuitous and may even be felt insulting. Advice not 
paid for is not valued. Respecting youth sentiment, I shall not boro you with what 
will be considered to bo platitudes. 

But, I shall be failing iu my duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates of the 
year on their success, as, otherwise, it may be considered to be ungentlemanlv or bad 
manners on my parts. I was hesitating at first whom I should cougratulato-— the 
successful graduates or the uiisucoessful candidates. There is a pleasure in tho en- 
joyment of the fruits of the chase. In the pursuit of knowledge those who had 
worked hard have secured success and possibly distinctions. I wish [ do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing in the slightest manner. In this world pleasures aro so 
few aud come so rai-e, but pain abounds and comes frequent. 

But there is also pleasure iu the mere chase, though it may have ended unfertile. 
If tho unsuccessful students had been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course ^ of their studies, they need not 
consider that they had wasted their times. Let the failed candidate not got disheart- 
ened at his failure. Failures and obstacles exist only to be overcome. The failure should 
be an incentive to subsequent Wter planning and renewed and vigorous attack. 

The best part of a man’s life is the stage of his life ^ a student, as it is mostly 
pleasant and carefree in the corporate life of the residential students of a University. 
If you utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympathies and increase your stock of ideas, you would not regret for 
having prolonged your stay in the University. You may congratulate yourself on the 
other hand on having postponed the evil day, when you have to solve your bread- 
winning problem. 

58 
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Whereas, I have to sympathise with the winners, because the spectre of unemploy- 
ment would have already begun to stare at them. They have to face and solve the 
problem courageously, honestly and in the best manner possible. They should not 
prostitute for base purposes or obtain employment by any pretext or false pretence to 
positions, to which they have not fitted themselves oy the required training or take 
to a vocation, for which they have no aptitude. 

But whether you get paid employment or not, the field for honorary service is 
extensive and rich in possibilities of achieving not only success in life, but also, a 
name and a fame. Ignorance and illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion and dis- 
cord *, discontent and disaffection, famine and floods and many more allied miseries 
clamantly call the youths of the country to render honorary service— youths who are 
bold and enthusiastic, intelligent and interested, skilled and trained, active and alert, 
disciplined and disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge you to fight 
them. Will you take up the challenge ? 

The villages are in ^ mourning. The crying need of the villages is that you should 
go back to thorn. Their deserted and orphaned appearance and gradual decay are 
duo to the depletion of the best energies and brains irom their midst. 

The professions are over-crowded in the urban arears. Independent practice in the 
learned professions has nearly reached the saturation point. The future of the gra- 
duates in the city looks gloomy. There is still some hope for them in the villages. 

Medical graduates are settling down in rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 
in villages. They will be able to considerably lessen tlie expenses of the villagers by 
helping them in conveyancing, drawing up plaints, complaints and legal documents, 
for which the villagers have to travel long distances now to cities, wliere living and 
legal advice are costly, 

Tliero are many villages without schools. A small band of educated young men 
may combine to start a school and their work will not go unrewarded. We have 
known many instances in which foreign Missionaries stai-ted primary schools, worked 
tliem single-lumded for many years and built up gradually big institutions with an 
efficient staff of enthusiastic teachers. 

There is also scope for agricultural graduates and engineers in the • rural recons- 
truction scheme. The vital needs of the villages are elementary education, good drink- 
ing water, good roads and medical aid. Development- of rural industries requires the ser- 
vices of skilled technicians. It is to the proper working of the Rural Keoonstr action 
Scheme that we should look to a partial solution of imuraployraent. 

As for social service, in the working of the Village "Panchayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Red Cross Work, Harijan Uplift, Rural IleconstrucUon, 
etc., there is enough scope for the exercise of your intelligence and energy. 

The foundations on which you can firmly build the Now House o‘f the Nation 
should be made up of Village Panchayats, Co-operative Movement, Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Harijan Uplift, Economic Nationalism and a Common Language. It is for each 
one of you to choose in which of the above works vou can profitably help the cons- 
traction of this great edifice and act accordingly in a deliberate and (feterminded 
manner. 


Pandit 8. V. Bhagavat Eatna explains to us the significance of “Now and Here'* 
m the following sentences :-“if you are Master ‘Here’, you are master ‘Everywhere*, 
and your Mastery of ‘Now’ is an earnest of your Mastery of ‘Eternity*. T\io more 
you make the most of ‘Here and Now, the greater are the chances of your attaining 
Hie Mastery of Life”, ® 

“Banking on ‘To-morrows’ and ‘Yesterdays’ betokens Bankruptcy of ‘To-day*. So 
beware of speculating on them, lest they prove so many quagmires for the troader of 
To-day’s dry land to be bogged m”. ^ 

The stress of life and tho reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of re- 
beilion m the more active and of passive indifference in the quieter sections of the 
race. The old values are crumbling : The new ones are yet to be born “We have 
neither immediate nor remote aims and in our soul there is a great empty space.’* 
Those words of Auton Tohehov are not entirely inapplicable to the state of mind of 
several young men the world over. Into empty spaces anything might enter 
spuriouB philosophy enters quicker. I want vou young friends to resist the in- 
flow of such ideas as would undermine the essential loyalties of life. Never listen to 
doctrines that would lessen xn your eyes the dignity and sigaificanoe of life, “Nothing 
lasts, so nothing matters ’ is a dangerous and pernicious idea, which would lead us 

things in life that matter ; and thoy matter tre- 
mendously. May you all have the imagination and the understanding tomak of Kfo 
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as **a& elevated and lofty destiny”, and whatever be the material success that you 
might be able to achieve, let it be said of all of you that you never let down the 
great traditions of civilization and learning. 

The Bishon of London has said “The Bible can and will help you. I)o not look 
upon it as a book for only one day a week. Do not be ashamed to be seen reading it. 
Your life is judged by your daily actions. If the Bible only helps you to live more 
happily, in closer harmony with your fellows, surely the time you spend reading it 
will prove your greatest investment”. The same may be said of Bhagavat Geetha, 
Koran and other great religious works. 

In a lecture on ‘Fundamentals of Hindusism’, Swami Siddeswarananda said that the 
mere offering of fruits, flowers, or chanting of hymns did not signify true worship. 
True worship is iu the oon^olling of the vices, such as, lust, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a feeling of kindness and affection towards every living thing. 

Though intellectually a race is adult, morally and spiritually, the men may be still 
children. Do we not find men using their newly acquired knowledge to work desola- 
tion and death in their folly and fear and greed and pride The greatness of re- 
ligion depends on the scale of values, which the person professing that religion sots 
for himself and in what he believes. 

In the worship of Saraswati, Durga and Lakshmi, the Hindus appear to have had 
a grand conception of knowledge, Power and "Wealth, personified by the respective 
goddesses. Knowledge is necessary for the acquisition of Power and' without Power, 
Wealth cannot exist. Both Knowledge and wealth appear to be necessary to main- 
tain Power. In the picture of Mother Durga you will find Durga is supported on one 
side by Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth, the symbol and spirit of economic and in- 
dustrial life and activities of the nation ; and on the other side, by Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning and arts, the symbol and spirit of intellectual and jcsthetio 
life and activities. 

In this part of India, instead of Durga Puja tlie Hindus celebrate Ayudha Puja. 
The significance is the same. "We worship our tools and trowels, sticks and swords, 
ploughs and pick-axes and macihinery and motors, which, if you analyse, will bo fouDcl 
to belong to two kinds, one beneficial and productive and the other deadly and des- 
tructive. Whether productive or destructive, they represent Power. 

Are we the ‘Slaves of Custom’ in the worship of these Goddesses ? Do we un- 
derstand the real meaning behind all this worship ? 


The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Right Hon, 
8tr Tej Bahadur Sapru at the Convocation of the Patna University held on the 

30tli. November 1935 : — 

Your ExceUency, Mr, Yice-Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty is to thank you for the great honour you have done me by asking 
mo to address you this afternoon. I do not pretend to be an educational expert and 
there is nothing further from mj . mind tlian that 1 should claim to speak with 
authority on a subject on which ideas are, in the highest quarters, at the present 
moment in a state of flux. I can only appeal to your forbearance and indulgence as 
a l^man. 

The fact that your university is comparatively young in years can, in my opinion, 
be no reproach to you. Ancient lineage and tradition are good, they add to one’s 

g ride and set up standards of conduct, but elasticity and adaptibility are two of 
10 most vital conditions of success— and they generally go with youtli. I presume 
that you possess both these qualities in a fair measure. In the midst of a changing 
worla when many of our cnerished ideas in politics, economics and sociology are 
undergoing rapid changes, it is inevitable that some of us should ask ourselves some 
practical questions about universities in India. I do not wish to take you back to 
the days of those ancient seats of learning in our land and particularly in your 
histone town of whieh some learned writers have in recent years given us vivid 
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and alluring pictures. I shall recall to your mind only the days of the fifties of the 
last century when schemes for the spread of western knowledge were in the process 
of incubation which ultimately bore fruit in the establishment of universities in the 
three Presidency towns of India. You then came under the jurisdiction of the 
Calcutta University. You remained under its sheltering wings until less than 
twenty years ago when the Indian Legislature — of which I happened then to be a 
non-official member — presented you with this university presumably to fulfil a keenly 
felt desire on your pai't and to 'make your life as a new province complete. Since 
then several other universities in other parts of India have come into being. In 
my own provinces, for instance, we have no less than five universities functioning 
at the present moment. Bengal possesses two, Madras has three, Bombay, Nagpur, 
the Punjab and Delhi, like your province^ have one each. Nor must we overlook 
the establishment of two flourishing universities in two of the biggest States of 
the India --Hyderabad and Mysore. One can almost hear Assam and Orissa crying 

out for a university each, I have no doubt tliat Sindh will not lag far behind m 

joining this fashionable cry. I do not wish to encumber my address with figures, 
but I can safely say that the number of under-graduates at every university h^, 
nearly everywhere, considerably increased during the last twisty years. While in 
1915 the total enrolment in universities was 61,225, in 1932 the number was oyer 
105,000. Nor have these years been years without examination and investigation 
of the problem of education in India. We have had a very respectable mass of 
literature presented to us on the subject by expert educationists. The several 
volumes presented to us by the Sadler Commission adorn the shelves of university 

libraries. Then there is the Hartog C'ommittee Report. What we ^ve done, it 

seems to me, is that we have first established and multiplied universities and then 
blessed them or cursed them each one of us according to his temperament or his 
appreciation of the situation. There are many among us who think that having 
regard to the size of the counti*y and the population the number of the universities 
existing in the country does not err on the side of excess. Indeed the dominant 
feeling is that it is nothing short of a sin to put any kind of barrier in the way of 
higher education, that it is the pious duty of every one of us to promote and 
foster the diffusion of higher learning on an ever-widening area. The votaries 
of knowledge and culture, steeped in the wisdom of the east and the west, will 
always toll you that knowledge mast be pursued for knowledge sake and that 
sordid considerations relating to the material interests of life must not be allowed 
to contaminate the pure atmosphere pervading our seats of learning. On the other 
hand there are those who think that if only universities did not exist 
and did not produce ambitious young men with half-baked ideas of freedom 
and nationalism and socialism and all the inconvenient isms of tlie present day, there 
would be no such thing as the Indian problem and India would be a land flowing 
with the milk and honey of contentment and gratitude for favours received. Now 
let me tell you frankly that 1 do not agree with either view. It is not that I do 
not realize the benefits of higher learning or the necessity for developing a higher 
cultural life for the nation, but I caunot reconcile myself to India becoming a nation 
of learned beggars. It is all very well for successful lawyer-politicians who, when 
they have nothing else to do, take out a book from their shelves to beguile their 
time, to talk of culture and so also learned professors at the universities, who at 
times betray the common weakness of humanity by comparing their emoluments 
with those better circumstanced than they are, may talk of culture and knowledge 
for knowledge sake. But I should like these gentlemen to place themselves in the 
position of the long-suffering but fond parent wno stints himself to educate his boy 
to find that the young man, on whose future he had built his hopes, when face to 
face with the reality of the situation finds that he has to drink of nothing but the 
cup of disappointment and despair so far as a career in life is concerned. Govern- 
ment, foreign or national, can provide ‘‘jobs’* only for a limited number. The 
learned professions, if they are to be followed as professions, presuppose a certain 
amount of private means daring the period of waiting. AgnoulturS life has no 

prospects to offer. There are not many vacant or waste lands to occupy. University 

training has filled his mind with fine cultural ideas and all the doctrines 
about the distribution of wealth and the control of the means of production 
from the time of Plato down to that of Lenin. Cinemas and newspapers 

have created new tastes which cannot be satisfied in the humble aid un- 

developed surroundings of village life. Trade and industry there are ; they call for 
development and developed they must be but unless he happens to belong to the 
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chaOTed circle of a trading class or belongs to a certain caste there is no use for 
turn there, specially when the expert has yet to fight for his recognition in the eco- 
nomy of Indian life. This being the position — and I hope I have not placed before 
you an overdrawn picture— it is for those who are responsible for our educational 
system to revise their ideas. The problem has been engaging the attention not merely 
of Governments in India daring the last few years, it is causing anxiety and concern 
to nearly every government in Europe. During my recent visit to Europe I had an 
opportimity of seeing things for myself ^d I can tell you that in nearly every coun- 
t*y m Europe the problem of education is now being approached from a thoroughly 
practical point of view and it is being increasingly reorganised that neither govern- 
ments nor universities can afford to shut thoir ^es any longer to the necessity of 
co-relating education to employment. As Mr. Harold Butler said recently at Geneva : 
Important though it Is to help the adult to keep his home together and to maintain 
his place in society during periods of enforced idleness, it is even more important 
both for the individual and the nation to enable the young man to lay the foundations 
of his career. Howsoever hard he may be hit the former can always hope to re- 
cover his position by hard work and good fortune, but the latter, if the springs of 
his ambition are driodsiup and if the chances of learning his profession are denied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from ever making a decent living or 
becoming a useful citizen. The urgency and gravity of this question is now being 
realized m many countries.” It is obviously out of question that in this general address 
I can place before you an exhaustive list of the remedies which have been adopted 
in other countries for the solution of this problem or of those which may he adopted 
in our own. I have dealt with this problem at length in another capacity in a report 
which I hope to submit to Government in my province within the next few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you should recognize certain plain truths howso- 
ever much they may seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
peculiar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster. ""The first object,” says Sir 
Ernest Simon, ^which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their children 
the best possible education is to enable them to make their way in the world and earn 
their living. A boy at the end of his education has now-a-days to face a diflicult 
world where competition is keen and secure employment difliciilt to obtain. His 
chance of success deppds largely on the education wliich ho has received.” If this 
is true of England it is — I maintain— even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree underestimating the value in our national life of cultural pur- 
suits or without intending to cast the slightest slur upon our universities, I am an- 
xious tliat the wliolo problem of education should now bo viewed from a different 
aiigle. To put it briefly my submission is that tiie problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as connected with the problem of employment. This does 
uotj by any means, mean or imply that we must close our universities or curtail 
their activities. It does, however, imply that - wo shall so readjust our entire system 
of education as to afford, on the one nand, every possible opportunity to those of our 
^ys for receiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
m the case of those who are not likely to benefit at all by academic education at uni- 
versities or other higher seats of learning. For the latter class we must provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable them to acquire 
the faculty of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn a decent living. We 
must give a new bias to education in its early stages. Is seems to me that the 
essence of the whole problem lies in reforming education at the bottom, i. e., in re- 
organizing (1) our primary education so as to bring it more into harmony with rural 
conditions and (2) secondary education so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub- 
servient, as it is at present, merely to university education. It must mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in the career of a boy so that if he wislies to start in any 

career, for which he has received the proper training he should be 

able to do so at the^ end ^ of his secondary education. No doubt we 

Bhiadl have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to join universities either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify themselves for 
certain higher branches of public servics or certain learned professions. It is only 
thus that in my humble judgment you can secure on the one hand the true interests 
of culture and on the other the mrterial interests of a large number of our boys. At 
the present moment I fear^ the progress of the really intollectual and culturally-minded 
boys is impeded by their being associated at the universities with others who act 

as a drag oa their progress, It is only when you havo made some suitable provision 
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for the latter class of boys that you will enable the former to render that service of 
knowledge and culture which wiil enable India to claim a position of honourable 
equality among those nations of the world which are making daily ootributloiis to the 
development of science, philosophy and culture. Further, this will also permit uni- 
versities to raise their standards still higher. At the present moment I axn afraid 
we talk ^somewhat loosely of higher education in connection with our universities. It 
is true that we produce every year men who achieve distinction lat certain competi- 
tive examinations both in India and in England, it is also true that these men have 
raised the level of public conduct in our services, nor do I forgot that 
some of these men who join learned professions achieves distinction, 
but when I think of universities as they are at present I do not 
think of the limited number of good men they produce but of the very large number 
of, I shall not say second class but third class men with very indifferent intellectual 
equipment, with scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no clear ideas about 
many things. At the present moment I am afraid it is only too true to say of a 
large number of our young men — and I say so with profuse apologies to those c>f my 
friends who are always insistent upon the claims of culture at the umversitie^that 
a university degree is sought after merely as a passport for Government jobs aud 
not out of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. In the interest of the 
universities themselves I am anxious that they should be rescued from this d^ad- 
ing influence. Once you have done that there will not be ^ that mass production of 
graduates which brings no credit to the universities on their cultural side but which 
IS making life more and more difficult for those unfortunate victims of a system 
which may do good to the vast majority. My conviction is tliat we cannot allow 
to tinker with this problem and leave things to drift for themselves. We must have 
a definite policy with regard not merely to university education but also with regard 
to educational institutions at the bottom. I am old enough to remember tlie bitter 
and long drawn out controversy which arose out of Lord Curzon’s attempt to reform 
university education. Thirty years later when the whole subject of education has 
passed into our hands and will pass in still greater abundance under tlie new ^ consti- 
tution, it is possible for us to express a regret that Lord Curzon s great mtelleot 
and driving force were not directed at that time towai’ds secondary education or giving a 
proper start to primary education. If that had been done it seems to me that much 
of the acuteness of the evils of the present system might have been prevented in 

f ood time. But now that we are going to be responsible for educating our own people 
think there is no reason why we should not approach the whole problem Doldly 
and courageously with deliuite aud clear ideas as to the future. I am anxious to pre- 
vent misunderstandings. As I have said before I do not wish to discourage university 
education or curtail the beneficient activities of our universities. I would much rather 
concentrate for the next few years on a reorgnization of our school education. As 
regards the universities themselves I suggest that the time has come when each 
university— and it must be remembered that our resources are not so simple as 
those of western countries — should select for itself certain subjects of study on which 
it would lay special emphasis so that special value might attach to its alumni in those 
subjects. I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go further into this matter 
but Tierhaps you will permit me to say that in the earlier stages of our boys eduoa- 
cation I would much rather that their power of observation was developed, that their 
general knowledge of things around them and beyond them was of a higher ch^acter 
than that their mind should be fed merely on certain text-books and that 
we should continue to attach so much artificial value to examinatioua 

and the result of examinations. One danger that I i foresee under the new constitu- 
tion is that education being a provincial subject our universities and our entire 
educational system in each province may tend from a national point of view to 
become far too provincial or parochial. I sincerely hope and trust that without in 
the slightest degree interfering with the autonomy of the provinces it may be 

possible to devise some machinery for the interchange of ideas between province 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition. 
I am afraid I have in dealing with this problem gone a little further th^ I had 
originally intended to do. I must now take leave of it and come to the more 
agreeable task of addressing the young men before ^ , 

My voung friends, do not go away with tlie impression that when 1 am approacn- 
ing the end of my career I have hardened or stiffened against yam 
I can truly assure you that all my sympathies are with you. I know from perso^ 
expedenoe what a hard struggle life is, hovr difficult it is for a young man to get a 
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start in life and to build up a career for himself. Perhaps the position of the 
young men of my time was not so acute as yours. You are living in times of 
much greater stress and competition than was the case in my youth. A B. A, 
or an M. A. degree in my time counted for a great deal more than it does 
at present But I trust that the keener the struggle becomes the more 
determined you will be to face it and face it courageously. Apart from serving 
your own interests— and no one can blame you if you are auKious, as indeed 
you must be, to earn your living and achieve distinction in the race of life— you 
have got a responsibility to discharge towards your country. You are going to 
play a much bigger part and in a much more generous measure than was permitted 
to the youth of my generation. New ambitions have arisen in the countiw. With 
the youth of my generation freedom was a far off adorable dream. It is not so 
to-day. It is a burning passion with you. You will be the instruments for consoli- 
dating that measure of freedom which has so far been achieved. More than that, 
upon many of you will fall the responsibility of achieving still greater measure of 

freedom so that it may b§ your proud privilege to claim in future that you have 

succeeded where we failed and that you have by your wisdom, by your courage, 
your love of the country achieved for her a place of pride and honour 
among the nations of the world— a position well worthy of your past and equally 
woi*thy of your ambitions. I imagine that your jiolitical creed, or the political 
creed of many of you, may be summed up in one word, i.e., nationalism. It is a 
very difficult word to define but more or less we all understand what it means. Let 
me, however, give you one warning— and I give it not in any carping or cynical 
spirit— and it is that nationalism properly understood is sometliing wider and higher 
than mere intellectual beliefs or political ideals, though it may and very frequently 

does cover both. It must be an active principle of life, it is 'in my opinion a mode 

of life, it must inspire and regulate your day to day dealings with one another. True 
nationalism must rest upon the recognition of the principle *of equality of us all in 
the midst of a society which is traditionally entrenched behind inequalities -social 
and religious — and upon fair-play for all. It does not deify the past but it does not 
$ilso despise the wisdom of our ancestors. It should bo ready to preserve tliat part of 
our heritage which will not be a drag on our progress. Similarly 1 think true nationa- 
lism must not have any prejudices against modernism or against new ideas merely 
because the home of their origin is in the West Nor must it be too ready to accept 
ideas merely because they have originated in the West Your nationalism must not 
be divorced from nationalism^ nor must it forget that its primary function and duty 
is to give us a new synthesis of life. Nationalism again must not be confused with 
an active or passive hatred of other races, or limited to political or economic ideas 
of any particular brand. By conviction I claim to be a nationalist and I declare it 
with the utmost possible sincerity that I do not think in terms of caste or creed. In 
my case it is not the result of emotion. It is the result of a conscious effort made 
in the light of the history of our country and of my experience of other countres. 
Bo not fight shy therefore of owning that you are nationalists, if you have reasoned 
yourself into that belief. Emotion is good, it is the spring of many generous actions, 
but conviction is better. I do sincerely hope and trust that you, wlio claim to have 
received liberal education and to whom your imivorsity claims to have given liberal 
education, will realise that the desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations. 
You may achieve liberty to-day but you may lose it tomorrow. What then is the 
stable foundation on which your freedom and your liberty will stand ? In the 
peculiar circumstauces of India, and viewing the matter as I do as a realist, I think 
the true foundation of freedom in India must be tolerance. As Dean Martin says, 
“If liberty is to exist, the individual must be zealous for the freedom of others ; 
he must be willing that people differ from bim. He must not strive to make his own 

preferences theirs ..Nothing destroys liberty so surely and quickly as the spread 

of intolerance. Tolerance is a bettor guarantee of freedom than brotherly love : for a 
man may love his brother so much that he feels hirnself thereby appointed his 

brother’s keeper Small men are prone to turn their loves into proprietorships, 

and their cherish^ ideals into weapons for the coercion of others. For little-minded 
men are opinionated. The ignorant man always believes he is right ; the educated 

man seldom ....The dominance of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 

against civilization.” These are not mere platitudes. You will have plenty of occasions 
for the application of these principles in the present dav life of India. It is a strange 
irony of rate that while we should be striving for freedom, while each one of us 
•homd claim to be a nationalist, our actions should on not a few occasions belie our 
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professions. We who were born in a different atmosphere, who derived our ideas of 
freedom from western sources as a thing to be admired but had no idea of the obli- 
gations it imposed, may have failed in achieving that unity of thought and action 
which must form the foundation of any endui*ing political or social superstructure, 
but you who are in the spring tide of life and who will be called upon to shoulder 
the burden of freedom may yet adapt yourselves to the altered needs of the time and 
acquit yourselves in a maimer worthy of your education and worthy of your 
oonntry. 

Lastly, our universities must be judged by their products. It is tip to you to 
prove tliat in the domain of culture you are not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
sectional view of life or history. Whatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India, I believe I am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture— as apart from religious belief— of the average^ Mohamedan and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes in Northern India and Bihar was 
the same— or nearly the same. I am afraid one can not take a complacent view of the 
situation as it has developed during the last thirty years. Consciously or unconsciously 
we have been developing not a common culture but different cultures on divergent 
lines and we can see for ourselves its effect upon our mutual relations. Is this, I 
ask, true nationalism ? If it is anything like nationalism then I must raise my feeble 
voice against it and ask you at this period of your life when 1 hope you aro yet 
free from the virus of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself against the para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poisou. Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian self-government and freedom. May^it be given to you to serve 
the interests of your country wisely and well 

MR. NOOR’S CONVOCATION SPEECH 

The following is tlie text of the Convocation speech delivered by the Hon'hle 
Mr. Justice Khaja Mohamad Noor., Vioo-Chauoellor, at the Convocation of the Patna 
University held on the 30th, November 1935 : — 

Tour Excellency, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you once more to tho Annual Convocation of the 
University and place before you the review of the work of the past year. 

Since we last mot in Convocation we have heard with the greatest regret of the 
death of Sir Charles Bayley, the first Lieutenant-Governor of the province. It was 
during his administration that tlie Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
formulate a scheme for a University jat Patna. The scheme recommended by the 
Committee was modilied according to the requirements of the situation and a univer- 
sity in the present form was started in 1917. It may justly be said that though Sir 
Charles Bayley left the province before he could be the first Chancellor, it was he 
who as tho head of the Government laid the foundation stone of the University. 

The University has lost a life Fellow by the death on tho 7th of June, 1935, of 
Mr. Saiyid Nurul Huda, O, I. E, His generosity was unique. Ho devoted almost the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Madrasa Shamshul Huda in order 
to advance tlie cause of Arabic education in the province. In recognition of his 
services Tour Excellency was pleased to appoint him a life Fellow of the University, 
a distinction which unfortunately he did not Jive long to enjoy. 

The cruel hand of doatli lias talien away from us only yesterday Mr. Deep 
Narayan Singh who was a life Follow under section 7 (i), Class II (ii) of the Patna 
University Act by virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees for the 
purposes of the Tei Narayan Jubilee College at Bhagalpiir which is named after his 
father who founded it. The college owes much to the munificence of our late 
colleague, He was a man of broad views and was always ready to help the cause 
of education. His death has caused a heavy loss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the province in general and the student community in particular 
had always his ungrudging support. 

We have also to mourn the deaths of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad, a representative of 
the Legislative Council and Mr. Ram Prasad, a representative of the Registered 
Graduates on tho Senate. These gentlemen took keen interest in educational problem 
of the province. 

Last but not the least, I have to refer to tho untimely and sadden death on the 
27th of November last of Mx. L. K. Ghosh, who only a few months ago had suc- 
ceeded Mr. D. N. Sen to the prinoipalship of the Bihar National College. Mr, Ghosh 
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has been a Professor of M.af.hematics at tlie 13. N. C'”" --- f .r rdoiit 30 j^oars, a 
Fellow of the ITiiiveJ-sity siiioo 1019 aiid a member of i!*.-- • for a very long 

time. His mastery ovei- tho rules and Regulations of :=. ■ T v and his sober 
advice had all along been of very great value to tho Senate and Syndicate and to 
various IJriivorsity bodies of which lie was mcrnhfjr. His absence from tho Univer- 
sity will be keenly felt. Ifi* will always t>e reineinI>f;ro<] by liis colleague, s for hits 
sound views on otlucatioiial in’oblcms. In liim tho University has lost a very useful 
moraber who was always ready to devote liis time to tho causo of the University 
and the stnd^mt community has lost an effioieiit and sympathetic teacher. 

■Wo convey our Jlincerc sy]n[>athy to the bereaved families. 

Ur. TI._ Lambert, the Principal of Patna College, Dr. K. S. Caldwell, tlio Principal 
^ of tho Science College and Mr. D- N. Sen, the Principal of the Bihar Nationla 
' College retired fi'oni tfudr respeetive ofIie.es during the course of the year and 
ceased to he cx-off/cio imnnhers of the Senate. At the last \nnua} Convocation T. 
])aid tribute to the services of Dr. Caldwell, in liim tlic Univcirsity lost an 
eminent chemist and a capable administrator. Th<3 Senat(> in re(^ognitiori of the 
services of Die Irimhcrt as Principal of the Ihivenshaw and Patna colleges and as a 
member of the various University bodic's resolved to eonfer upon liiin the di'gree of 
Doctor of Philosophy honoris causa and the resolution having I'eoelved Your Ex.- 
Golloncy's apfiroval, the degrf.'e was eonferrod upon him at a sjieeial Convocation held 
on the 30th of March, lO'lo. f nec'.l only say that this degree was well-deserved and 
1 iiopc ])i‘. Lambert will live long to enjoy the distinction. 

Mr D. N. Sen's reiirinn'Uit (leprivi3d tho University of the services of an eminent 
educationist and an ex pmaenec I tiuieditux The iiihar National Cnilege owes to a very 
large oNteut its pri'scnt position to fho energy and zeal of Mr. S(ni. The Coveiaiment 

riTOgnized his rneints hy raking liim into tho Indian Edueat irmal Service at a late 

stage of his carc'cr and after le^ retired from that service-, he ilevotcl liimself entirely 
to th(' wi‘!f;ua‘ of tlie Bihar X:i.tioiial College, lie gav(i to the provmco, xvliieh he has 
made his homo, his best and 1. wish Mr. .Sen a long and peaceful life in his retire- 
ment. 

Mr, Ih P. Khosla. <he Principal of the Orccr rdiamihar Brahman College at 

Muzaffarjci r, will S'lon be taking leave iire.paratory to ndirmneiit Ho has been 

cotinectcij with the Uuiviu’sity simn^ its very iimeption and his servieijs have been 
eminently useful. He has ‘ end-mtu'd himsidf to all with whom he has come in 

conta(d. ' He will ho grcally missed hy the University and its students when ho 

leavt's this province. 

TIku'O ha, VO heiMi S''veral other chaiigt’s among the ox-officio Fellows. Td.-Col. 

P. S. Mills, Mr. S. M. Dhar. Mr. A. T. Miikharji, Mr, H. K. Butheja, Ft. Col H. H. 
Mahony and .Mr. S. L. Das Varnia have joined tho Senate as ex-o/Jlrio Fellows. 

Oi the licpri'sentative lo.dlows from tlie constituency of Ih'gisfej’eil College 
Teaidiiu’s, Mia L K (Buush on his appointment ns the Prii'c-i])a,! of i\\<\ Bihar 

.Nationaj rkiilege vaeah'l his seat as an *di>r,U'd niemher of the Sp.nade and hceame, an 
rx-offlcio Fellow and rontinued io he sU'‘-U till his sad death on tie', myU'uiirg of tho 

27U\ November. M'S-srs S. 1’. Prasad, .laiimna Prasad and P. Iv. Jkirija and Capt. 

P. B. Alukbarji wo-.a^ haholed out. l\liss Nirmala Bala Nayak and Mr. d. .ruths 

(•eased to be Fellows oo their ceasing to tu‘ on tlie eleidoral rolls of tlua e, eusfit.mmey. 
These v:unineies have heon filled Ity the eleeti(.ui of M-'ssrs. ('. T. I\[itra. B, B. 
Muzumdai’ and B. C. Ibis ami tho ro-i’h.'ef ion of Messrs. S. P. Ih'a.sad, and P. K. 
Parija and Cajd-. P. B Mukharji. It is to he regretted that no nomination having 
been lameivml for the seat in the Faculty of Engineering, the yaearmy among 
the college teaehers of the Patna Law College air aeeouut of (he n'signation of Mr. 
Bliubaneshwar Prasad Sinha from the ])rofessorship of tlial college eould not bo 

filled as the intimalion of his resigiiaf ion was received late. _ _ _ at -n 

Among tJic h’egistercd School Teacinu's of the Orissa Division Mr. .M. C. I. radhan, 
on his (Iepatati()ii to fondgn siu’vice, (uiasod to he on tin? electoral roll and tlie 
vacancy ha.s been lilled by the eh^etioii of Mr. Srirain (diaudi’a Mahapatra. 

From the constituency of Registeia'd (iraduaies Messrs, Ahmai.l Koza ami Imteyaz 
Karim and Ivai Bahadin' Dwai'ka Nath xverc balloted out. A vacancy v also oianirred 
on account of Hie. death of Mr. Iham fh'asad, already meiit'oned. Ivu Sahib fvahka 
coased to he a Fid low as lie bceaine tdigible to bo registered in the eonstitnemev of 
School Teachers. M.essrs, Mahabir Prasad, daleshwar Prasad and A. A. kazimi have 
been elected and l^ai Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr. Ahmad Reza have been 
re-elected. 

59 
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A protest has been received against the election of Mr. A. A. Kazimi and will be 
submitted to Your Excellency in due course. 

Mr. Syed Mahmud Shore, a Representative Fellow from the Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Muslim Conferetico, who was balloted out has been re-elected. 

Rai Bahadur Lakshmi Narayaii Sinha has been elected by the Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council to fill l,he vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Srikrishna Prasad. 

Qt the Nominated Fellows Raja Bahadur Sir Rajendra Narayan Bhaiija Deo, 
0. B. E:, of Kanika, Mr. J. L. Hill and the Rev, H. Bridges were balloted out All 
of them have been re-nominated. Mr. F. R. Blair has also been nominated in place 
of Mr. II. R. Batheja who is now an exofficio Fellow. 

In the Syndicate the terms of office of Dr. Ilari Chaud, Mr. F. R. Blair, Mr. B. 
Sanjana, Rai Bahadur Dwfidta Nath, Mr. 8. M. Hafoez, Mr. 8. K. P. Sinha, Mr, Kai Brij 
Raj fCrishna and Rai Bahadur Sri Narayan Matha, elected members, and the Principals 
of Patna College and tlie 0. B. B. College, Mr. A. 8. IChan and Mr. P. K. Parija. 
nominated members, expired * by efEux of time at the close of the last Annual 
meeting of the Syndicate. Mr. L.* K. Ghosh, whose term of^ office was to expire at 
tlie end of tlie Annual meeting of the Syndicate hold on the 27th inst. died wly 
in the morning of that day. 

At the elections held on the 28th November Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. S. 

M. Hafeez, Mr. S. K. P. Sinha, Mr. Kai Brij Raj Krishna, Rai Bahadur S. 

N. Mahtlia, Mr. F. R. Blair, Dr. Ilari Chand, Mr. L. D. Coueslant an#. Mr. 8. P« 
Prasad, have been elected. 

During the year under review the admission of the I. A. classes of the Ranchi 
Zila School was extended for a further period of two years. The cla.sses were 
started on a temporary basis to satisfy partially the ambition of the people of 
Ranchi to have a dogu'ee college there. 

The admission of Ravenshaw College upto the B. Sc. Honours standard in 
Physics, Chemistry and Botany was extended for a further period of two years. 

In my last Convocation addre.ss I mentioned that the Inspectors of the Medical 
Council had inspected the Prince of Wales Medical College. 1 then expressed a hope 
that our Medical degrees would be recognized by the Council and the name of thia 
University would be entered in the Schedule of the Medical Council Act. My hope 
has been fullilled and our degrees have now b6en recognized by inclusion* of the 
University in the Schedule of the Act. 

We have abolished the B. Ed. degree and liave substituted for it the degree of 
Master of Education. In consequence of this the Patna Training College was admitted 
to the M. Ed. standard with elfect from tlie session 1935-36. 

The local Government have sanctioned the regulations enabling us to hold examina- 
tions and confer degrees of Bachelor and Master of Oriental Learning, and I hope 
that students from Arabic and Sanskrit colleges who have taken their diplomas in 
oriental languages will avail themselves of this privilege and obtain from the Uni- 
versity degrees in Oriental Learning. 

The most important change in our Regulations has been the introduction of the 
compartmental system of examination at the Matriculation stage. Students who have 
failed at the Annual examination but obtained 45 per cent, of the marks in any sub- 
ject or subjects and have at the same time secured the minimum aggregate marks 
can now appear at the next supplementary examination oqly in those subjects in 
which they liave not secured 45 per cent, marks, and if they pass in those subjects 
they will obtain the Matriculation certificate. 

At their last Annual meeting held on the 28th. of November the Senate have re- 
commended to Your Excellency the appointment for the session 1935*‘3i6 of J. B. 
^den and Mr. J. A. Chapman as University Readers on ‘the Earthquake’ and 
Shakespeare’, respectively. Mr. Auden is an officer of the department of the Geologi- 
cal Survey Of India, who took part in the investigation of the Bihar and Nepal eartn- 
quake ef January 1934. He will deliver his lectures in the middle of the next tttonth, 
and they are sure te prove exceptionally interesting as they will deal with the geo- 
logical aspects of the study of seismology. 

Mr. J. A. Chapman who had long been the Librarian of the Imperial Library at 
Calcutta is a man of vast learning. |Iis lectures on Shakespeare are bound 40 prove 
instructive and useful to the students. 

The ttrength of the 7th (Patna) Company University Training Crops, recruited 
from all the Colleges at Patna excepting the Patna Training Colleges, is 111^ Of these 3 
are Bergeants, 9 are Corporals, 14 are ,£i|noe Corporals, and 84 are Cadets. Two camps 
were held dui'ing the year 1934-35 afjDinapur-^l) Musketry Camp and (2) Ifming 
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Camp. At the former camp 83 cadets attended and shot for the first time on the 
long range. The latter camp mustered only 05 cadets. The cadets attending camp 
showed keenness in their work. Although attendance at parades was good in 
respect of officers, I am sorry it was not so as regards the cadets. The military 
authorities contributed Rs. 1,148-3-0 for the training camp and Rs. 4,559-15-0 for 
the payment of travelling and musketry allowances for corps members and officers. 
The University contributed -Rs. 1500 for the training corps and a sum of Rs. 1,412-1-3 
was spent on rates, taxes and telephone charges. 

The University Athletic Club continues to promote athletic activities. Cricket 
has been added to the list of games and in December last the Allahabad University 
Cricket feam was invited to a two-days fixture at Patna. A couple of months later 
the Punjab University- flockey Team was invited to give the local University side 
a game. The All-India Inter-University Football Tournamenf for the Sir Sultan 
Ahmed Cup inauguarated by the Club was hold at Calcuf% in -September last and a 
team from this University was sent by the Club to take part in the tournament, 

A proposal to send a team for the All-India Intor-Uuiversity Tennis Tournament at 
Lucknow is under consideration. 

The results of the ^various examinations hold during the year are given in the 
statement which has been circulated. The column for results of the supplementary 
Matriculation and .higher examinations in Arts and Science for the year 1934 have 
been left blank in the statement as these examinations, ns reported fast year, wore 
not held in that year owing to the earthquake of Jauary 1934. At the Annual exa- 
minations the percentage of success in the Matriculation, X' A., T. Sc., B. A., Law 
Part I, Diploma in Education, Second M. B., B. 8., I'art 1, B. 0. E, and Master of^ 
Arts improvtid and tliat in B, Sc., Law Part TI, Second M. B., B. S., Part II, Final 
M B, B. S., Part IT, I. C. E. and M. Sc. declined. At the supplementary examinations, 
the results of the Matriculation, I. A, I. 8c., B. A. and B. Sc. wore satisfactory, the 
highest percentage of success being 02 for the Matriculation Examination, This was the 
first year when the students were permitted to appear under compartmental system 
-at the Supplementary examination. In the examinations of Law Parts I and II, First 
M B., B. 8., Second M. B., B. S., Part II and Final M. B., B. S, Part II the 
percentage of sikjcoss increased and in the examination of Second M. B , B. S., Part I 
the figures declined. The api)reciable rise in the percentage of success in the 
Matriculation examination is to be accounted for by the stricter test of fitness of the 
candidates at the examination and better teaching in the liigh schools ensured by 
the employed of trained graduates increases from year to year. A ttlie Supplementary 
examination it was also due to the introduction of the comjiartmental system. 

The results of our examinations, especially that of ilie Mati iculation, have of late 
been subjected to much criticism. The University authorities welcome these criticism. 
Everv criticism receives our eainest consideration and if defects arc found ste])s are 
taken to remedy them. I am, however, certain that our critics are so far in agree- 
ment with us that there should be no lowering of the standard of our examinations 
and that our degrees should be earned and not given. In my Convocation speech of 
1933 I stated that a joint committee of the Syndicate and the Board of Secondary 
Education was examining the whole problem of the Matricnilation examination. It may 
bo said that the committee has taken a long time in submitting its reimrt. But we 
have not liowever been inactive. The problem is complicated and ditiicult. ine 
opinions of those who are qualified to advise us are widely divergent. Questionnaires 
wore issued to various bodies and individuals interested in education and wet’o pub- 
lished, in newspapers. Answers were invited and have bemi received and tliey have 
now been arranged and analysed. The work of considei'ation will proceed at once. 
Ifl the meantime the local Government have forwarded to us a communication ot the 
Government of India suggesting the remodelling nf ediKiation. The Syndicate 

hai referred, this communication also to rlie M.uriv-u'.iti-in 
subject ef secondary education will bo carefully examined. 

tions of the committee will be available before long. i TTnoeoiV 

W is gratifying to note tliat for the first time a emu idate, Mr. Ekbal Hussain, 
qualified himself for admission to the degree of Doctor of piilosophy m ^ 

taking the examination for the degree provided for in tho Kegulations and presenting 
a t^is on ‘Early Persian Poets of India’ which has hoeu Inghly coramondod by Dr. 

AU.V...I or.a Tip jjadi Hasan who constituted the Board' 


Cominitteo and the whole 
I hope the recommenda- 


Benisoa R«)ss, Dr. Azimuddin Ahmad and Dr. 

of Examiners. The degree has just been conferred upon him. . . aoao 

Tho anmber of students in- the Univei-sity during the year has 
4726. Iho number of women etudeuts increased from ..4 to 32. The number of students 
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in the several Faculties are 4-^’^ 2904, Science 1055, Engineering 77, Education 68|, 
Medicine 283 and Law 339. ’ the uaimber of students in the Facultiea of Arts 
and Science has increased by 371 and 26 respectively^ the number in the Faculty 
of Education has remained stationery and the number ' in the Faculty of Engineering 
declined by 9, in Medicine by 1 and in Law by 2. 

At the commenceraen t of the year we had an opening balance of Ps. 9278. The 
year is expected to close^'^with a balance of Ps. 0171. At present the income just 
balances' the ^^expenditure without leaving a margin for starting any post-graduate 
teaching, The reserve fund is. GovernmeM paper stands at Ps." 1,38,000 as in 
previous years. The Government grant for 1934-35 for partially meeting the cost of 
establishment was Ps. 18,333. 

Three students are at present receiving scholars^hips fiom tlie proceeds! of tho 
Research scholarships Fund. Of these one each belongs to the Faculties of 
Arts, Science and Medicine. One more reseandi scfkoliuvship for which applications 
have been invited will ^ be awarded soon. The Scholarship Fiiii4 was invested in 
Government Promissory Notes pf the faoe value of Ps. 1,04,000. 

The number of boohs in the Library is 22,000. Of these roughly 7, OCX) belong to 
the Bayley Memorial Collection which consists of ])opular books on various topics of 
public "interest. For want of room further acquisition of b(.)oks Ij^is been restricted 
to ^ those that are very important and absolutely .meressary. A rough plan and 
estimate for the extension of the buildings has been prepared and the cost of the 
project is estimated at Ps. 32,000. Unless donations are made or the Government 
come to assistance we shall have to bear the .^ntire cost of the pi'ojeet from the 
Reserve Fund of the University. I hope gene:|pns' contributions for the completion 
of the project will be foithconiing from the Government and rich magnates of the 
province. The rise of the average number of readers fi-om 30 to 35 a day is an 
indication of the increasing popularity of the library and of tlie urgency of the need 
for expansion. 

In commemoration of the Silver Jubilee of ITis ^Fajesty’s reign Mrs. Jyotirmovoe 
Das, the wife of Pai Bahadur Jahar Lai Das, Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Muzaffarpur has transferred to the University Government paper of tlie face value of 
Ps. 1500 as a fund from the interest on wdiich a gold medal will be awarded 
annually to the student wiio successfully pass one of the Final M. B., B. S. examina- 
tion with Honours in Hygiene securing first place in the subject, and failing such a 
qualified candidate the medal will go to the candidate who stands first among the 
successful women candidates at the Matriculation examination. 

Pai Sahib Aunada Prasad Mitra augmented the capital fof tlie ITarendranath Mano- 
rama Mitra Scholarship Fund by making a further contribulioii of Ps. 2(.X). The Vidue 
of the scholarship from this fund lias been raised from Ps. 5 to I\s. 7. 

Out of the proceeds of ‘the Sif Ganesh Dutta Singh Loan Scbolarshi]) Fund’ the 
interest on one lakh of rupees was spent on the award of scholarships to three 
Assistant Surgeons in Goverenment service. One of these, Dr. Basudev Narayana, 
has returned with a degree of Doctor from the University of Edinburgh and has re- 
cently been appointed Professor of Physiology at the Pj'ince of Wales Medical 
College. Mr. Badri Narayan Sinha is still carrying on his studies in the United King- 
dom and Mr. Maheshwar Prasad Sinha left for ICngland in S(,'ptemher last. The loan 
granted to Dr. Basudev Narayana is being recovered by monthly instalments. 

Another gentleman, Mr. Bhairavi Nandan Sinha, M. Sc. has been awarded from 
the interest of two lakhs out of Hhe Sir Ganesh Dutta Sinha Trust Fund’, of which 
the Yice-Chancellor is the trustee, a loan^ scholarship of Ps. 2(X} a month for 
prosecuting his studies in the Cambridge University in Agiicultural Botany. A loan of 
a lump sum of Ps. 250 has also been granted to a student of tlie Aledic'al College for 
the purchase of books. The other commitments under tlie scheme of trust are being 
regularly met every month. 

The Secretary of the University Students’ Information Bureau has compiled a 
Handbook of General Information with a view to help students in choosing the 
vocations for which -they are fitted by education and temperament and also to ac- 
quaint them how and where they can get the necessary training to qualify themselves 

the callings of their choice. 

Graduates of the University: You have my hearty congratulations on your suc- 
cess and I wish to you all a prosperous career. 1 ask you to remember that the good 
name of your Ahna Mater is in your hands. You alone can imprint on the degrees 
of the Patna University the hallmark of correct thinking, sound judgment, honesty, 
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intdgrity, discipline and above all, character. If you ma^o the right use of the 
education which you have received you will be abe to faod the problems of life with 
courage and resolution. 

In my last Covocation address to your predecessors I referred to the ever-increas- 
ing unemployment among the educated youths of the country. It is a matter of grati- 
fication that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 
and its report will be anxiously awaited. We are thankful to Ilis Excellency for 
inviting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to deliver the Convocation address. He. is taking a 
prominent part in the investigation of a similar problem in the neighbouring prpvin- 
ces of Agra and Oudh. We are confident that some workable scheme for mitigating 
the hardship will be devised. But I must strike here a note of warning. It cannot be 
asrpected that these committees . will find a readymade solution which like Aladin’s 
lamp will by a touch take us^.to a new Heaven and a new Earth. The problem is 
complex and requires years of jjatient work on the development of the countryls 
resources and the organisation ©f its system of ed nation. These committees can only 
show us the load on which we have to travel for the guidance ef you young gra- 
duates who liave come out successful from the Uuiversity and those who aspire to 
follow you. It mtist be clearly understood, however, that the committees cannot create 
new services, much less increase the number of Government posts. They can, how- 
ever, point out new 'fields of activity and you will have to equip yourselves for ,\york 
^in those liclds with such aid from Government as reasonably be given. If the com- 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our^ education wo as a University shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introduce with the co-operation of 
the iiublic such changes as may be feasible. The Government of India is alive to the 
exigencies of the situation. As I have dready stated they have suggested to the 
lo(ial Governments the introduction of changes "in the system of our secondary educa- 
catiqn. We shall consider them. At the same time they have established a Central 
Advisory Board to co-ordinate the views of the various provinces. Eminent education- 
ists including our guest Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru are its members and I hope that be- 
fore long a system of secondary education will be devised which will equip our 
young men for various avocations of life without burdening the universities with 
those students who can usefully be trained elsewhere, 


The Lnckoow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr. Sach^thida- 
nanda Sinha at the fourteenth annual Convocation of the University of .Lucknow held 

on the 30th. November 1935. 

Mr. Yice-CIiancellor, Members of Convocation, and Graduates of the Lucknow 
University. . . mi ^ • 

As 1 rise to address you two thoughts are uppermost in my mind. The first is a 

keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me by asking mo to address 
this convocation, for which I desire to express my sincerest thanks ; the second 
is an earnest desire — as an old graduate of the oldest University, ‘‘the world to 
greet you, the new graduates of the Lucknow University, and welcome you as 
the latest batch of recruits to the fast-growing ^anks and tlio everexpandiiig 
phalanx of the enlightened, progressive and cultured community in 
leged to address yoii, on belialf of your university,^ my first words will be tiioso 
of heartiest felicitation on the success you have achieved in your ex^mmations. Be- 
lieve me, my congratulations are not at all conventional, for I am fully conveisaiit 
with the condition and the surroundings of our students to reali/^e what your success 
must have cost many of you in health, and what privations it niust have eutaueu. 
The success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, sometimes 
in the face of dovsperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appreciation, and congratu- 
lation. May the Almightv grant you length of days in your right hand, and in your 
left hand riches and honour and may your professional and public career he such as 
to redound to the credit and the honour of your University, which lias admitted 
you to-day to the rolls of its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-mark of 
distinction ! 
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I am particularly gratified 4;o find here to-day a number of j’^oung ladies who 
have taken their degrees in various branches of learning. That is a very encouraging 
circumstance, indeed. It is well known that as compared with the advance in higher 
education amongst men, that amongst our women, is yet extremely inadequate, parti- 
cularly in Upper India. It is a truism that national progress depends as much, if 
not more, upon the educational and cultural standard of our women to a higher 
level, by making our home life suitable for women educated like ourselves. If 
human life be compared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to the bi-asses and 
the louder instruments— the trombone, the cornet,' tlie trumpet, the clashing cymbals 
and the rousing drum— their work being strong, stirring, courageous an<i conlident : 
while the women may be compared to the stringed instruments with tht 3 ir dulcet 
tunes, mellow sounds, soft notes, and tender undertones, throbbing and pulsating at 
the very heart of things, and vibrating melodiously to the great eternal vcriti(*s of 
XiOvo and "Worship — each being thus wholly indispensable to the other for the 
completeness of the Master Musician’s work for the advancement of humanity. 

Having, I hope, been able through these preliminary remai*ks to put myself on a 
footing of personal relation with you, I propose now to urge for your consitioration 
some matters which, in my opinion, deserve your careful attention. I i-egret 1 am 
unable to follow the example of my learned and talented medecf^ssoi's in attempting 
to discuss more or less technical aspects of our educational problems, with which I 
cannot justly claim sufficient familiarity. 1 believe, I shall best discliargc my duties 
by discussing with you things with which 1 am, to some extent, familiar— as the 
result of my intimate association, now for more than forty years, with our piiblio 
life— rather than by digressing into unfa^^iliai* tracks. If, howevm’, after listening 
to me you feel that I have uttered ‘‘nothing but platitudes”, I shall (amsider that 
your criticism is very mild, indeed ; for I am now old enough to realise, that what 
are called platitudes, in common parlance, are the very foundation of almost all 
speeches and writings, not excluding editorial articles e\um in the leading organs of 
public opinion. In fact, it is in the region of the noble curamon|jlaco that the 
gu*eatest thirikei’s excel. 

Platitudes thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, (sucli as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory, (U’iticism and ])oetry), but even 
of that most imaginative type which is generally found in the not>.'s and corr^'spon- 
dence written by our officials — from the Under-Secretary to the (.ioverncr-iicnei’al. 
Thus, platitudes' being tlie stulf w'hich reigns supremo in almcst all splierifs of 
expression, you wid do well to get used to them from now, so that you may not 
suffer disa[>pointmont by reason of anv undue e.xpecUition of so-called oi-igiiiality 
either from mo or from any one else. If you will be good enough to acCfpt this 
sound advice, you will be able to lead as happy and contented a life as do we, tbo 
iion-official members of tho Indian legislatures, wdio have been taught through a 
long course of dry experience to expect nothing in the replies to our i ntcrpellatidius, 
resolutions, and adjournment motions but a harmoniously-blended combination of tiie 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plausiblities with the irreducible minimum of 
veracity. 

The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous decision, of an 
almost revolutionary character, in the educational annals of modern India. It is just 

one Imndred years since Thomas Babington Macaulay, as tlie Pre.sidimt of the 

Board of Education, closed a long chapter of controversy about tin) systiun 
of education to be introduced into India, with tho recording of his liistoric Minute 
which, for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping gunerjili;^ation, ranks as a 
remarkable document in polemical literature, and was characteristic of the controver- 
cial methods of its author. Amongst other things he said, I shall quote the memo- 
rable passage wiiioh struck the key-note. — “The question before us is simply wliethei', 
when it is in our power to teach this language (English), we shall tcacli languages 
ill which, by universal experience, there are no books on any subject which deserve to 
be compared to our own; whether, when we can teach European science, we shall 

teach Bystoms which, by universal confession, wherever, they differ from those of 

Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when we can patronise sound philosophy 
and true history, we shall countenance, _ at the public expense, medical doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which move laughter in girls 
at an English boarding-school, history abounding in kings thirty feet high and roignS 
thirty thousand years Jong,;and geography made of seas of ’ treacle and seas of 
butter.” 
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None could have cliiKdiod the matter (from the European as opposed to Indian 
stand- point) -as could and did Macaulay. Accordingly, on March 7, 'J8:t5, just ono 
hundred years back, the Governor-General. Lord ‘'William Bentinck, issued tlio 
epoch-making Ixosohition in which it was unequivocally laid down that ‘"the great 
object of tlio British Government oug^t to be the promotion of Eoroix'an literatnro 
and science among the natives of India.” Well, lust a century has elapsed since, and 
probahly hundieds of thousands of Indians have been educated in this fairly long 
interval according to tbo system then introduced. About a quarter of a century 
later, tlio first three Indian universities were established, which now number six 
times as many. There can be, therefore, no better way of celebrating thf) centenary 
of tills tremendous ehauge in the educational history of India than by surveying 
briefly, in a convocation address, the results of university education in our couutry, 
and its inlluenoe on our life and activities. 

As a matter of fact, the results of University education in India have been 
carefully examined from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
standpoints, and there has been a consensus of opinion that higher education in 
this country has been, on tho whole, a success, and that it has brought in its train 
wholesorn*' and beneficial results. To confine attention to recent times, Lord (’urzoii^ 
who was by no mtians an unqualified admirer of our system ‘of -r .■ f-oation, 
and who tried to ^refurnr' it according to his lights — speaking (in lii; years 

of the last ocntiiry) as (.'hanceilor of tho Calcutta University —made the admission 
that the knowledge imjiartod by the Universities “had not been shamed liy her 
children.’' Later, his Government confirmed that view in an elaborate resorulion. 
Another and still more authoritative testimony appeared in ICXX), over tlie name of 
the then Se<*ret:iry of State, Lord Morley, (in a “Memorandum on the h’esulls of 
Indian Administration during last Fifty years”) in wiiich it was stated that “with 
the impi'oveim.Mit in education has come a much higher standard of pi'ohity and 
seiisi? of duty, and tlierc has been great improvement in character and attainment in 
the publie s^u viecs.” 

These high odie-ial testimonials are conclusive on the point tliat the results of 
University education have been conducive to the growth and development of a 
higher stamlard of thought and ardion amongst our educated classes. It goes without 
saying tfiat its elTr-r on the much larger number of Indians, who hav(3 chosen to 
work in the nunici’Dus walks of life, outside the rank.s of the public .services — in tho 

i irofessions, and in trade and commerce — has been equally beneficial ami wholesome, 
further, it has liruught .ahout that great intellectual ferment wliich is known as tho 
“Indian Kenaissancc’\ but which our unsympathetic critics prefer to (;ail the “Indian 
Unrest”. J 4 ord Morley himself de.scribed this great upheaval as “a living movement 
in the mind of tho Indian ])Oople for objectg which we ourselves have taught them 
to think desiralde'’. 

Later, a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of tlie Punjab sjioko of tJiis “living 
movement” as follows : — “What is happoniiig in India is not a phase but a new 
birth, and fin' [U'oid of it lies in its universal acceptance by all classes of jieoiile 
in that country. The interesting movement is duo ^ to a strong desire to rise higher 
in the s»'alc oi‘ nations. AVhy should wo lag behind’, is the voice of India from 
.Posh war to Cape (^omorin. And so anew life is now born in India with new 
thoughts, new aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of society,” 
Tile Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out tlie new movement in terms 
which, I am sure, will appeal to you all “One feature of it'y he said, “is apjiarent 
in educated India— there is life where there was stagnation. The S]»iritual nature of 
tho Indian thinkers and writers is elevated at tho prospect of an awakening East, an 
‘Indian nation’, and a free and enlightened people. Educated India is tingling with 
a new life, and though the form taken may be at times crude and even repellent, 
it is nonetheless life, life, life.” It would be easy to multiply equally eloquent 
declarations, but the latest testimony to the -work of our Uuivei'sities wliich I may 
fittingly quote, is that of liOrd Lothian, tho Chairman of the Indian BVanchise 
Committee. 

The Marquess of Lothian, speaking on tho India Bill in the Honso of Lords, said .— 
“Tlio Indian Universities are teaching tho whole mass of AVestern education, 
ahd instructing their students in British' constitutional history. They have 
in them a liuudrod thousand students, more than twice as many students as are in all 
tho Universities of this country, and practically every one of them is a young nation- 
alist, ono and all wanting India to assumo the responsibility for its own government.” 
Ho then wont on to ask ; “Who are going to bo tho leaders of India to-morrow 
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and he thus answered the question The editors of the newspapers, wlio are going 
to he drawn trorn these students. The people who are going to bo elected to the 
legislatures are the people, in large measure, who have liad tfiis kind of education. It 
is the University students who will also hind their way into the Civil Service. The 
leaders of the great Indian Bar will be the products of the Indian Universities. 
Again, Indian business is being increasingly manned by ))eople who have had a 
Univei'sity education. The India which is going to be led by those Imndred thousaiids 
students, mostly nationalist will be an entirely different India from that which we 
have read about in liistory. 

Surely, you could not have more generous appreciations of your work and wortli 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages I have read out to you. It is thus c)c/ir 
that while, like all human institutions, our higher educational system is not perfect, 
yet it has already rendered good and great service to the cause of Indian progress. 
I maintain that much of the denunciation of it — even when it is not in to res ted— is 
wliolly unwarranted, if not irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations T luivo quoted 
from eminent authorities. AVe may thus safely adopt, and adapt to our purpose, the 
language of John Morley, (in his famous essay on C ompromisc)^ that if ‘S»very age is 
in some sort an ago of transition our own is "oharacterietically and cardinally an cpoiJi 
of transition in the very foundations of belief and conduct.” That such a inom(intous 
epoch in transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual ferment, should be inevitably 
accom[)anied by occasional exti'avagance, or impatience, on the part of some young 
people, is not lit all surprising. But 1 assert that the great Indian Renaissance which 
IS changing, with an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity the {xu'spective, outlook and stand- 
point of the educated Indians, is a stern reality, which lias got to be reckoned with 
by all concerned. 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, in drawing your attention to these autho- 
ritative testimonies to' the almost phenomenal success of liigfier education in this 
country, is that as educated {)orsons you should always bear in mind your great 
responsibilities in all that you say and do. _ You cannot, therehu-o, be too 'careful not 
to play into the hands of your (oaptious critics, and I hope that in all your activifos 
you will steadily kee[> your great ios[)onsibilities in mind, so as not to' give tlnun a 
chance to hold up your class, and the system of higher education itsidf, to oppro- 
brium. Probably sooner tliau later, you will be tlie hiaders, in vaiuous spheres of 
activities, of the great movement which 1 have briefly outlined ; and upon \uur ideals, 
aspirations, actions and methods of work will de[>end what turn tfiat movetneut will 
take, for better or for worse. Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
“high ideal”, though it is difhcnlt in actual {tra<dic 0 to givui an exact delinition of that 
term. One thing, however, is certain. It will nut bo right for young men and 
women to be taught that they should ho only '^firactical”, and should confine tionr 
talents ami energies to the immediate' work before them, t,<) tliifigs under their 
very nose, so to say, ignoring larger issues or possibilities, and fiei'dic*ss of any soul- 
stir'ring [uospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood. 

You may, therefore, rest assured that I am not going to liold up to you any grovid- 
ling or sordid ideal, though it may bo dignified by the name of “practic.al ’ j>olir.ics” 
or ‘•pra' ti(jal statesmanship”, for I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old tdreek 
saying that “to blot out a high ideal is to take tlio spring from out of tlio yteir”. I 
commend to you, tlierefure, tin* dictum of Lord Acton — the most [)hilosophic of British 
historians- that “the ])iirsuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the imagination by 
its splendour, and captivates the reasem by its simplicity, and thus calls forth energy 

wliieh would not bo inspired by a rational, possil)le end, confined imu'cly to what is 

reasonable and practicalilo”. I, therefore, feed fully justified in appealing to you to 
place before yourselves high and noble ideals in all your work, including that of the 
regeneration of your great and historic country, since it is truer now than at any 
time past that where there is no vision the people perish, 

Rome of you might be familiar with a famous figure in Victorian fiction— one Mr. 
Thomas Oradgrind — whoso character is wonderfully portrayed by Dickens in hard 

Times. Mr. Oradgrind was (in the words of Dickons) “a man of realities, a man of 

facts and calculation”, who had become a selfish and hard-hearted misanthrope by 
reason of his self edimation on the imidealistic doctrine of “facts”, and as such he re- 
represented the typo of humanity de.scribed by the self-centred and the unfiatriotic as 
“eminently practical”. He diligently practised in his household the system that he 
had evolved and perfected. “Facts” ruled him and his children ; and' imagination, 
fancy, and ideals were absolutely cut out of their existence. His favourite dictim 
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•was -.—“Now -wliat I want is Fact •, Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. 
Facts alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts : nothing else over will be of 
service to them. This is the principle on which I bring up my children. Stick to 
Facts, Sir.” 

Those of you who have not read Hard Times should do so to discover what hap- 
pened, in the end, to Mr. Gradgrind and his family. Suffice it to say that when al- 
most all his children had been ruined and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
late, the lesson of his life that to be successful and happy one must not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics, with love, forbearance and noble ideals. Tie then 
left '^facts’* in the background, and lived to found his views of life on “faith, hope 
and charity,” on which alone both humanity and the individual can thrive best. Thus 
India needs at this juncture not weak-kneed wobblers or mealy-mouthed tonnporisers 
of the Gradgrind type, but “hold, very bold, though not too bold” leaders and workers 
possessed of not only patriotism and strength of character, hut a will to do and a 
soul to dare in the assertion and maintenance of their just rights, even to verge of 
being moderately fa?iatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “ride in 
the whirlwind and direct the storm”. 

“But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves” — T am quoting now from the 
Congress presidential address, delivered at the Calcutta sicssion of 1911, by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectual of the sons of Lu<.dcnow, 
the late Mr. Bishau Narayan T)ar'--“cannot achieve imnossihilti( 3 s”. And so while, on 
tlio one hand, I warn you against working on so-callea practical considi'rations, it is, 
on the other liand, my duty to point out to you the obvious limitation on your 
clierishiug too high ideals, w!ii<’h, if overlooked, will not only make your work 
fruitless l)ut perhaits ho (3ven piuHjuctivo of harm to your cause. " That limitation is 
that your ideals shmild not bo incapalde of being even partially realised within a 
reasonal)le time. Fvpericmce sliows that the trancedental idealist, which is only 
another name fi>r the unpractical visionarv, is often as much a hindrance to the 
reformer as tho mere man of the world, who masquerades under the cloak of 
being “practical”. 

The point I am dealing with now was emphasised by Plato in one of his famous 
dialogues — that c:ilh>d Thcief/^tus — in which we find >SrK3rates speaking as follows. — 
“I will illustrato my moaning by tho jest which tho cleaver and witty Thracnan hand- 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Greek tdiilosophy) wlien he fell 
into a well as he was looking up at tho stars. 8he said that he was so eager to know 
what was going nn in Inyivon, that he could not see wltat was before his feet. This 
is a jest wliicfi is equally appli(;.ahle to all idealists. T think that you understand me. 
Theodoras ?" The latter— the friend Socrat.es was speaking to — assented by saying. — “I 
do, and wiiat you say is tine.” Yiis, it is hut too true, indeed. If you forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Socrates, you will do so at the cost of your 
work for tho country. Gaze at the star if you will but keep your feet firmly planted 
on tho grouml. That is true practical wisdom. 

The appar*3nt conflict hidween the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
reconciled by Browning— that most human and mank}^ of Fnglish poets— in one of his 
famous poems, wherein ho says : — 

“The common problem yours, mine, everyone's 
Is not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but first finding 
■^^^hat may be, then find how to make it fair 
ITp to yoiir means — a very diffej-ent thing, 

No abstract intellectual plan of life 
Quite irresfiectivo of life’s plainest laws 
But one, a man. who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world”, 

“Not to fancy, what were fair in life provided it could be”, will obviously rule 
out of consideration what are called “ideal commonwealths.” “Finding what may 

bo,” clearly implies taking stock of tho realities to find out what is practicable m the 
oirenrastanoes of each |)articiilar case. So “finding what may be” means where, how 
and to what extent we have to adapt ourselves to our environment, while ^striving to 
make it fair up to our moan.s” is just where tho individuality and the character of 
the worker step in. Thus this great poet lays down that it is^ alwav^s possible to do 
something substantial to improve one’s surrounding conditions, but only if the 

eo 
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realities before one swJlfe idly taken into account. "What you thus need is a mind 
and activ(', to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by t}ie noblest 
ideals and aspirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called ‘‘common aiose.’ 
8o iortified, your elforts load to results conducive to good and towards the 

realization of yt)iu’ goal. That is a splendid lesson to hear in mind for all who may 
really be desirous of achieving success in the service of thf 3 ir country. While, there- 
fore, you may peuiso with })l^isure and ^delight such great '‘Ifdassics of idealistic 
literature^' as Plato's RepuhL^c^ More's Utopia^ Campauella’s City 0 / the Sun^ Bacon’s 
J^ew Aitafifia, Ilai rington's Oceana and Butler's Mrewhon^ as suggestive of ideal 
conditions and consummatioiws devoutly to be wished for, you jnnst not forget your 
Browning, who a due combination of idealism witli practicality, or “practical 

idealism.” 

Many of you, as befitting educated and talented young' men, will probably take, 
ilj due conrstg an iictive and ^^jirominent jjart iu tlie publii; life and tlie political acti- 
vities of tlie country, and will have*' to do a great deal with tho* working of the new 
Indian constitntioii. '], therefore, make no apology for inviting your atreuiion to some 
only of its ihultitudinous asp^ts. tiiougli mi^riy important parts of it are still in a 
process of incubation. Now that tli« Iniia Act has rccihv’cd tlm KtTyal Assent, and is 
an acommpii.'shed fact, it would be, to use a* i>opular hut e.kpressive phrase, “Hogging a 
dead horse” to discuss the merits or the demerits of the details of the scheme em- 
bodied in it. You may roineniher that all the suggestions made by the Indian represen- 
tatives to the Joint Pai liamentary* Comniiftoe, including even the very able and ex- 
haustive momoranda presented to tleun by such einineiit authorities as tlie Bight 
Koirhie Sir Tej Bah.adur 8a|U'a, and bv the Britisli Indian Delegtition headtjd by llis 
llighiicss the Aga Khan, were pra<;ti<\-diy ignored by the* majoi ity of that body, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament—as distim tiy stated by them iii tlieir 
report — uninfluericed by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian ojiiniun. The 
result of such an attitude on the part of tlie Committee lias biuni that (as expressed 
by the supporters of the scheme) ikirliarneiit have tdioseri to frame a constitution 
which, in their judgment, best .suits present-day Indian conditions, M’idle that may 
be so, it is nonetheless permissilde to one— without any disresju'ct to the authors of 
the scheme — to entertain a leasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the political ami the economic eonditions of the India of to-day. 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be tiie case. I ipiite apju’eciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the facts and (‘onditions 
obtaining in the country for wliieii it is intended, and that such realities I'aunot be 
twisted or tortured to make them lit an ideal constitution. But, after all, Icgisiatiou by 
one country for another, in defiance of popular opinion in tlm latter, is obviously 
not a sound princi[)ie of statecraft. It is not, therefore, altogedmr wruig to hold that 
no Indian eonslitution can he said to leave its foundation well and irully laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modern India, which is not calculated to 
^ train tiio Indians— irrespective of consideration of caste, class oi' community—to realise, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute idculity of their economic 
and fuditieal interests, as citizens and .subjeets of a eornmon State. 1 must state ray 
conviction in unhesitating terms that it was lud at all imnossiUe for the BritiBu 
Parliament-— liad they bemi hut so minded— to have devised the new Indian constitu- 
tion kee|)ing this highly important consideration in view, without di.storting the facts 
with which we are familiar in the pre.seut condition of this country. 

As it is, tliG new' Government of India Act may w^ell remind a politically-minded 
Indian of the treatment inoted ont to his daughter ‘ by Mr. Barrett, a character in a 
modern drama, called Barretts of Wiwpoie Street^ in w'hich tiie dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was c.oui ting Miss Barrett. 
Mr. Barrett was evidently the type represented by the Conservativi' mnjoriiy in the 
British Parliaraent, for wdieri the doctors pre.scribed for his daughter a particular 
diet, he (in his illimitable wi.sdom) would direct her to take som<} otlier tiling, which 
he thought was the best for her Jiealth. lie used to tell his daughter constantly : 
“You are not the best judge of wdiat is good or had for you. Your likes and disliKes 
are quite beside the point. Believe rao, I have nothing but tour welfare at heart. I 
intend to give your better nature every chance of assertlug itself, but you shall obey 
me this instant”. 1 need not tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
father’s tveatmeut of her, Miss Barrett was forced to sever her oonnection with her 
home, which she left for Over to marry Itobort Browning, without obtaining Mr. 
Barrettes donsent or permission. The story points m obvious mofal. 
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, I am old fashioned enoiifi;!! to believe that there is the profoundest wisdom in the 
declaration made by General Smuts— statesman of international reputation-^in the 
oour^e of'liis rectoral address, delivered last year at the St. Andrews University that 
“to "Suppose that yon can govern without the fiee cpns-nt of tiie governed, is to tly 
in the face of decnint human nature, as well as tlu3 facts of history”! Tlie consevative 
majority in the British Parliament may have acted to the best of their judf^- 

f jent in framing ihe new constitution for India, hut if in doing so they have n7)t 
ept in view the essential condition of- a suceessfn! constitution as emjiiiasised by 
General Smuts— that of securing for the scheme devised “the free consent of the 
governed”— then, I Jear, it may be but another case of their having sown the wind 
to reap the whirlwind. 

Let us, howevr,r, Jiope for tlie best. J^peaking for mvself, I ma^ claim tliat T am 
fortunately one of those— one of those few Indians’ I believe-who do not attacli an 
undue irnijortaiice to the frame-work of a constiftition, as 1 liold that an ideal consti- 
tution can not i)e made to grow and expand but ^ by the peo[>!e’s own efforts. Nor 
can wider political " rights be bestowed upon one" nation by another by way of a 
largesse or a Buhhshtsh ; fur they also can be secured only by contesting every inch 
of the ground wi|h'tlio.so in })o\vcr, Bt# apart from tJiat," I tiiink that '4he sound- 
est view on tlie value of constitutions and lai-ge"- political rig! its was that expressed 
by old T)r. Samuel Johns;on in the well-known lines he adh'd to Goldsmith’s famous 

poems, The Traveller, sviiieh I shall recall to your memory : — 

ITow small of all that human licarts einluro 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure. 

If yon will but think s*Tionsly over this ])rohlem. you will prohahly agree witli me 
jthat it is Tiot so much tfie text of a coiistitution that counts as the character of the 

men and women who work it,. Our exp»‘rien'‘e of the working of political institutions, 

in all agt's, places it beyond doubt that the sraldlily and utility of a State depend far 
less upon its f')rm— or ev-ui on the written text of its coristiiiition — than upon the 
character of its citizens. From this it follows that greatest wisdom and tjio liighest patrio- 
tism consist not so imndi in socing after an ideallv perfect ronstilulioii as ludnging to boar 
Ufion its working genuim* patriotism, lu'oad outicuk, courage of conviction, and strength 
of cliarar'ter, elevated hy the const uit exercise of our own free will, and efforts at 
independent, individual action. As ,Joim Stuart Mill truly observes, • “even despotism 
does not pi'fMlm/e its worst elTisds so long as individuality exists undei* it and whatever 
crushes individuality is despolistn by whatever name it l>c' <*uiied.” And so Genei^al 
Brnuts rightly emjdiasisc‘d, in his reetoral addre-^s, that ‘^it is oidy human values that 
survive, anil only men and wonn-n that matter in the last resold”. A. distin- 
guished oonlemporaty jiolitical writer— Dr, dead— also justly insist : — ''Th.e valm} whiedi 
we place on tlie State depends, in the long run, upon the value which wo jilace on the 
individual”. This then may ho aeoi’pted as an esstmtial truth of roiitip.al Scituieo. 

I would, tluu’ofore, enjoin on you ever to he vigilant in tlie elevaliiui of your cha-, 
racter, and also of timse amongst whom you livm and move. It would he idle to ex- 
pect .India to bo the otn,' ,sulitary exeeptiun to the general I'ule whii.h is (IMucihle from 
the experience of mankind, that political morahtv can liave no more solid foundation 
than a high standaiai of individual eharader. This pro]):)siti(m eouM Ito easily illus- 
trated by well-known historical incidents, all showing that the greatness of a country 
docs not (h'pend U[)on the extent of its territory, or the strength of its population, 
but mainly on the character of its ]>eople. It is only by improving and elevating tho 
ohara(d,er of tlie peoph? foianing a State, that it can be imeie stable and progressive, 
but if their character is at a low levad, tlien no constitution —however well-balanced, 
well-conceived, well-designed, and well-planne\l, on paper— can he of any advantage 
of the people for w1n>ni it is intended. I hope you "vvill ever remember this gnxat lesson 
Ojf history, which is confirmed by the recorded experience of the working of constitu- 
tions in all ages and countries. . ^ l . <• + 

These obsoivations do not, however, at all moan ... or imply that you ^ 

devote your talents and energies to the reform of your political system. Far from u : 
what I desire to insist upon is that while in working a constitution you must not 
attach undue importance to its Avritton text, you should nevortludess devote yourseiyes 
to raise the character of your people, by all legitimate moans and methods, loclua ing 
the reform of your political institutions. I thus appeal to you to make a strenous 
effort at a continuous re-adjustment between tho elevation of the national character 
and the reform of the political system of the country, whitdi latter also is absolute- 
ly ©ssontial for progress, since in modern fund especially post-xvar) conditKins, y^ovQvn.-^ 
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ment everywhere is tending to be totalitarian and its influence on the character of 
the people is bound to be large and effective. As human charaoter is not static but 
dynamic, it is bound to be influenced by its environment ; hence the absolute neces- 
sity of developing institutions calculated to mould for the better the character of the 
people. But while conceding that character and institutions act and react on each 
other, I hold mat it is character that ultimately proves far more potent than insti- 
tutions as conduciv(o to progress and public w§al. Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two. 

I am fully aware of the acerbity and the bitterness in the mind of the vast bulk 
of the politically minded Indians — especially of the younger generation— against the 
new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising 'when one finds so moderate- 
minded a leader as Sir C'himanlal Betalvad— not only a veteran public man, but one 
well versed in the affairs of the State as an ex-member of the Government, and an 
ex-Judge under the Crown— declaring that “it was patently manifest that the enac- 
ment liad grievously disappointed all parties in India, including even the minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the representatives of the peojde.” Again 
when one fin4s Sir Homi Mody— apparently a great favoui*ile witli the British officials 
and non-offi6ials in the country — telling them mat “the new' constitution has failed to 
command the enthusiasm of any section M public opinion in India”, as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Round Table Conference) the constitution was made 
progressively illiberal in a c Jculated spirit”, one can easily realize the extent to 
which the reforms have embittered the very soul of India. 

But I shall aak you not to be cast down or feel depressed, for the remedy lies in 
your own hands. Though many of you may feel that your position under tlio new 
political system will be no better than that of the Persian ])oet when he exclaimed 
Mi anguish ‘'You have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now say 'beware 
do not w'et your garments’ ” still there is no reason to despair if only you ' <‘an call 
to your aid In working the new constitution those essential political Virtues by exer- 
cising which your re|)resentatives in the legislatures will be only to assert the popu- 
lar will (in spite of the rigid entrenchment in the new constitution of the many in- 
terests, which would form an almost insuperable barrier to tlic growth and develop- 
ment of a truly democratic Government) out also to control elTcctively, purely by 
constitutional methods and convention, the apparently uneontrollablo powers vested 
under tlie “manifold, mu.titudinous and complete” safeguards— to borrow Lord Lothi- 
an’s happy phrase— in the Governor-General and the Governors. 

If you will but see to it that your elected representatives are absolutely the best 
men available, endowed with political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral couixige, but uprightness and independence, who will not be 
influenced in tlie discharge of their duties, by either personal or communal considera- 
tions -not an easy task that, I admit, sim^e they will all represent communal or sec- 
tional electorates— your Ministers, who will form (in the provinces) the executive, will 
then probably be persons whose soul the lust of office will not kill, and whose mind 
the ipoils of office ivill not buy or corrupt If your representatives in the legisla- 
tures are men of the right sort, then in spite of the inevitable drawback of thoir 
being but sectional or communal representatives, it will not be possible for the 
Governors and the Governor-General to choose as their Ministers men who will sell 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or palter with their 
conscience for obtaining one or more of the many badges of subservience by means 
and by reason of which our public life is already hopelessly demoralized, or allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses’ or unpatriotic purposes. 

If the new constitution will but put you on your mettle, and evoke in its working 
not only true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead-fast in Indian 
character, then it will have established, once again, the truth embodied in the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil. If you work it on the 
lines And in the spirit which I have ventured to suggest— namely, not for what it is 
worth, but for what we are worth— I feel certain that you will have not only turned 
a (Reining failure into a succass, but succeeded in evolving before long a constitution 
better adaffted to the economic needs and the political requirements of India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations. 

1 suppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded as complete 
if it ignored the question of commiinalism. In fact, this burning topic has already 
formed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own University. Since 
then the situation has grown worse, and matters have oome to such a pass that not 
oflly hare some of our provincial Governors had to appeal to the public, from time 
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to time, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of communalism, which is eating 
into the very vitals of Indian life, but no less exalted a personage than the Vioeioy 
of India, in the course of his reply to the address presented to him, but some months 
back, by the municipality of AllahabacL referred to the subject in language of genuinS 
sincerity and great earnestness. His Excellency said ‘"I know of nothing that close 
BO disastrously the machinery of administration as internal jealousy and disharmony. 
The shadow of communal dissension a^.d ill-will is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of all those i/^ho have the weifare of this land at heart to 
show courage, wisdom and, above all, tolerance, towards all men, vSo that this evil 
miasma may be dispelled. I appeal to all to join hands in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the communities of India. Never in her history was 
there greater need for such united effort”. It would be impossible for any one to 
improve upon the language used by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, and 1 shall beg 
each one of you to do what you can to suppress the demon of commuiialism in your 
thoughts and actions, alike in your private relations and juiblic activites. 

Hut while appealing to you to do your best, and to strain every nerve, to stamp out 
communalism both in your private relations and also in tho discharge of. your public 
duties, I shall not be ti*ue either to myself or to you, if I do not tell you that even 
with the best of motives and intentions, and the siuceivst desire to follow His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy’s sound advice, you will find your task one of tremendous and 
almost insuperable difficulty. You should, therefore, be prepared to meet with many 
disappointments before you can hope for any appreciable measure of success. The 
reason for it— as frankly stated by that distinguished publicist, experienced business- 
man, and almost moderate-minded politician, tiie Hon’bfe Sir Pheroze Sctlma, in a 
speech lately delivered by him in tho Council of State— is that ‘Hhe principle of 
communalism is freely and almost aggressively recognised in the constitution and in 
the administration” of the country. ‘^What wonder is there.” asked Sir Fheroze, ‘‘if 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an inidcsirabie extent, and if they at 
times manifest themselves in communal antagonism P’ 

This absolutely correct diagnosis of the pre ent situation shows how the wedge, 
making for the growth and expansion of cornmuuaiism. has been driven deeepor and deeper 
into Indian life, until almost all spheres of our activities are now atfocted by it. While 
therefore, in normal ci/cumstances, every word of Lord WiliingJon's appeal w’ould have 
struck a responsive note in the heart of the people, wo can lUKlerstand the reason if 
no such result ensues in tho present condition of the country. The relations among 
the various communities will, I fear, continue to become worse, and communal 
concord is not likely to prevail amongst them unless they are made to realise, by 
means of the working of the administration on right, sound and impartial lines that 
all the Indian subjects of the Crown do constitute one people and should be treated 
as such in all matters in which the State has to deal with them. Tliero can be no 
surer method of promoting mutual toleration and goodwill nmon-T tlie various sections 
of any people, than by creating in them a strong sense ■•f i t-ty of interest in all 
matters affecting their daily life, as subjects of a common State. If this be not 
done, and if the centripetal forces are not only not availed of hut are rather 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any ‘'united effort ’ to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill-will. 

Bacon WTote in his famous essay on “Sedition” that the best way to root it out w^ 
to remove the cause of it. Similarly, the one way to re-establish peace and liarmony in 
India is to eradicate tho causes that have generated thc^ existing discords and dissen- 
sions. And I maintain that only by enforcing the Iesson~not by precept alone but by 
actual practice that in all their relations wdth the State the various Indian communities 
are one and indivisible, can it be reasonably expected that the “shadow of communal 
dissension and ill-will”, to which His Excellency the Viceroy referred, will be 
permanently removed. The condemnation of communalism and the preaching of tolera- 
tion, mutual good-will, and respect for each other’s point of view, by all interested 
in the welfare of India, is very desirable ; but the lesson of history is writ large-— 
and he that runs may read it — that it is only by tho establishment of sound and 
healthy condition conducive to tho growth and development of nationalism that suc- 
cess in this direction may be hoped for. • -i. 

I fear, I have taxed your patience, and shall not be justified in trespassing on it 
much longer. But I desire to impress upon you with all the emphasis at my command 
that while you should conserve, in your habits and character, all that it is healthy 
and wholesome in our social traditions and institutions, it is nonetheless your bounded 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present-day environ- 
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merit. la addition to revising the old standards of ideals and oonduot in the light of 
tlie ever-changing conditions in the world, you should tfain your mind to make it 
responsiv^e to new lines of thought and action. Only thus by prf>f)or conservation and 
assimilatioa'jfirill you comhiue the culture of the Eiist and the culture of the West| and 
falsify the half-truth that they can never meet. You have thus before you a limitless ^ 
field for your labours and activities. To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the many defects which :^’e have inherited because of our historical antece- 
dents, to acquire and develop those good and dosi|able qualities which wo are 
wanting in, to eradicate baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses by propaganda for village u})lift to hotter tlieir economic condition^ to reclaim 
the backward classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu- 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of th(3 counti'y, and, above all, to teach by 
the example of your life and conduct that the people of this groat and historic 
country are now, what they claim to be,' ^a Batiori \ — these and many other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something uuatternptod, something 
left incomplete. 

Though much good work has been done, in the past, bv our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that very inucli more yet remains to be Aone, and we liave yet much 
lee-way to make up. You may thus still ho})e to dream many bright dreams about 
the groat future of your co\mtry, if only you are prepared to do hriglit deeds for her. 
The work before you in the way* of regenerating our dear Mother-land, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and if only you will appr<uich it in the 
right spirit, you may depend upon it that no young A le.xdmier amongst you need ever 
feel disappointed at the prospect of there being no more territories left for iiim to 
conquer on tiie ancient hanks of the Gauges and the Jumna. Keraernher, that a now 
era is dawning on lu<iia. Tiiough we are still biit way-farors in the twilight, and 
chariot of the Sun-God will take years to mount the horizon, yet it is alianidy aglow 
with glisnpses of a new destiny. It rests enlirrdy with you w'hat you will make of 
that glorious prospect. God grant that you all may contrihuto fiaiidsomely by your 
character, pati'iotism and seltless work, to the progress of India, so that in the fulness 
of time sIm may take her proin'r place amongst the greatest nations of tho world. 

Still glides tho stream, and shall for ever glide ; 

T1i( 5 form remains, tho fuimtion never dies ; 

AViiile we, tiie brave, the mighty ami tin* wise, 

AVe men, who in our morn of youth defied 
T!ic‘ el^unents, must vanish— be it so ! 

Enoii!.;li, if something from our hands liave power 
To livtg and a(.d, and serve the future hour ; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through ho[>e, and faith's transcendent dower, 

AVe feel that we are greater than we know. 

May it be your great privilege to carry on your life-work for the service of your 
country insiured by these majestic and soul-stirring linos of AVord.sworth ! 


Tbe Allahabad Univ3r sity C on ?ocatioii 


‘Keep before you the motto of all true sportsmen. Be fair to everyone and always 
chivalrous to the weak.’ was the advice given to the studends of tho* Alliihabad Uni- 
versity by //. //. the Nawah of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on tiie 

5th. December 1935. 

His IJighness at the outset, recalled tho days whem ho was himself a student of 
the University. He foresaw for the young men bigger opportunites of serving tho 
country and said, “In planning the system of tbe education hitherto followed by ns, we 
seem to have unconsciously reversed the accepted order of things by trying to impart 
to our students better knowledge of that which is far away than of that whioh is 
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near mi around them. The majority of young men are apt to know more about 
Chaucer and Teimysou than about Kaiidas and Ghalib and strangest of all, more about 
the English Language than about their own motlier tongue. All this is 
unnatural and has to be changed if the basis of our national life were to be 
strengthened.” 

His Highness emj^hasised the removal of narrow sectarianism and differences of 
castes and creeds and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleration which alone 
could heal the wounds caused by the recent conllicts and bring lasting peace to suf- 
fering humanity. What India needed most was youngmon Avith strong nerves and 

broad shoulders to boar cheerfully the responsibifity wliich would fall to their lot and 

he suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well-being of young 
men. 

Referring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that co-operation of 
the States was necessary in building up greater India and said tliat supreme effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves fiorn falling into a quagmire of politi- 
cal and economic uncertainties, from which so many others were trying vainly to ex- 
tricate themselves. In the course of his speech, the Nawab said : — 

In an age when one half of tho world seems to be ranged in battle array against 
the otiier half, tho development of character assumes the importance of a sacu’cd duty 
for universities. If they send out into the world young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspective of life, they for their part will have done their best 
to serve the cause of humanity. But if, on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with tho development of intellect that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well-being of human 
society. 

Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whetlier tho complete 
secularization of education has not on tho whole done more harm than 

f ood to societv, and whether the time has not now come for us to consider the dosira- 
ility of openfy giving to religion, in tlie widest sense of the term, its old honoured 
place in our system of education. This b(‘sidos being in consonaiujo with the highest 
traditions of our country would also tend to re-establish in our inner life that harmony 
which is to-day so woefully absent from it. 

Our universities have to bo something more tlian more imitations of similar insti- 
tutions in other lands, and so long as they remain, as I am afraid they are at pre- 
sent, shyly coascious of the fact that they are imitations, they will not be able to 
regain that conlidence in themselves without Avhich they cannot become for us real 
sources of insjiiratioii. Let us not forg(d tliat ♦‘duvalion is so organic a part of a 
nation’s life that systems transplanted from other countries can in'ver be anything 
more than exotic creations, and that a university that docs not rt.'flect cori’ect'ly the 
best cultui'e of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insigniticaiice and, hiially 
to wither away like a plant that has failed to take root in the soil in which it was 
planted. 

We in India stand to-diy on the threshold of groat changes, and it is time tliat 
wo made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to effect those rnodilioaticms which we consider necessary to eirsure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving our countiy are to ho offered to the young men of 
this generation and of succe.odiiig generations than Avere offered to their predecessors, 
and m the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and clear visions. 

Situated as we are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for us. Without it we can neither understand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathtdic understanding of the 
origins and cultural contributions of the different races inhabiting our vast country. 
Mutual understandiug alone Avill create mutual sympathy, and bring in its Avako that 
healthy patriotism which, without being aggressive or offensive, Avill remov^o for all 
time from our path tho obstacles to-day offered by narroAv seotariauisin and differen- 
ces of castes and creeds. *0iir contribution to the general happiness of mankind Avill 
be great if we can shoAV how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of their motherland. i i i 

GenGemon, f look forAvard to the dav Avheii from our country, winch has ever 
been the home of religions and philosophies there will again go forth into a distracted 
world, for the second time in our long history, that gospel oi love and mutual toiora- 
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tion which alone can heal the wounds caused by recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering humanity. 

I assure you that at no juncture in our iwstory was this spririt of co-operation 
more necessary than^ -to-day, when the whole world is watching us to see what use 
we make of the opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which is now beginning 
to be offered to us by a radical change in our system of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of opinion m our country with regard 
to these constitutional reforms. This was only to be expected in svich a complex 
situation as ours, and should not disappoint us or make us adopt the purely negative 
attitude of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most difll- 
cult problems with which statesmanship has been faced in modern times. These re- 
forms are by no means perfect. Ko or^ has ever put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they ato not as wholly bad as some would have us believe. No critic, 
however severe, who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their sum total they do not represent a substantial advance. We wish they oould 
have gone much fiiitlier, but tlie undoubted difficulties that at present lie in the way 
cannot be ignored — difTKHilties for many of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blame. To liave ignored hard facts would been of no help, for the best 
way to overcome them is always to face them boldly. In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life, one lias to be " ])repared for compromise to achieve great results. If 
one cannot get the best, one must bo ready to accept the second best. In the case 
of these reforms I feel conlidont that, given the necessary sincerity of purfiose, we 
shall succeed in effectively overcoming that which to-day seems to us insurmountable. 

So far as wo of the States are concerned, rest assured that, as in the past so in 
the future, we shall ever ccusidtu* it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very best to the building up of that greater India for which wo are all longing. 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir ffugh 
Lansdown Stephenson, 0(n'(>rnr»r of Burma, at the Annual Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon held on the 5th. December 1935 

Members of tlie Convocation, 

Last year I delegated the fuivilego of addressing the Convocation to our Vice- 
Chancellor U Set because, being in close touch with the day-to-day working of the 
University, he was in a bettor position to place before you the details of the 
University’s work and the din^ction in which it was trending. This, however, will 
be the last opportunity I shall have of addressing the University publicly and I 
have therefore reserved the honour for myself. Two years ago I said that the 
University was complete so far as anything organic could be complete, and this 
would ordinarily be a suitable occasion to review the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make during the three years in which I have been 
Chancellor, Unfortunatrjly, these throe years have been a period of unrelieved 
financial depression. Government has hag to reduce its grants to the University 
very considerably and the administration of the University has been a struggle to 
keep the w-ork going wuthin the limits of the available finances. In the circumstances, 
anv attempt at a review of the work of the last three years would be of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of the University. I think, however, we 
may congratulate the University on the success with which it has continued to 
function during this difficult period. It is not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without the assistance of the Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise our predecessors were in their efforts to establish this Endow- 
ment Fund. We may hope that the tide is now turning and better times are 
within sight. Undoubtedly, Government^ must, in due course, restore its grant to 
the full amount and if possible increase it, and thus set free the Endowment Fund 
for press work of academical importance. But it must be remembered that the 
University is not the only sufferer from retrenchment. All aotivitios of Government 
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liave suffered and fhe work of restoration will perforce be gradual. The TJniversitv 
is the apex of our educational system, but it is only the ape.x and is directly 
related to the rest of the structure. Every one will agree that retrenchment in 


educational expenditare 


not ,^n economy. 


bo that the money has not 

. £ i.K _ r. • I . 


been apent to the best advantage m the past, but the remedy for that is to improve 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure. It will certainly be one oi the 
first tasks of the Government under tho new constitution to satisfy itself that the 
educational system of Burma is sound from the bottom upwards, and the Committee 
which is at present sitting is tackling a part of this task. This will doubtless 
demand increased expenditare and the University can only claim its share of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned system of education as a 
whole. It is relevant in this connection to . consider the apparent wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage which will certainly have to be reme- 
died if the University is to hold its place in a properly proportioned system of 
education. 


In my address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted our University to 
mean to Burma, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University and the practical and material life of the country. Its primary 
contact of course must always lie in tho training of the minds and character of the 
future citizens of Burma. But the work of the University must also embrace practi- 
cal research. During the past year such research has been conducted in Biology, 
Engineering, Physics and Chomistry, while the Boards of Oriental Studios and of 
Studies in Geography and Geology are also carrying out investigations which are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma. Research is, of course, a slow process 
and it must bo done systematically and immediate results cannot often be looked for. 
It must therefore be able to depend upon regular financial assistance which it is 
very difficult for the University in present circumstances to afford. I would 

therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give money for the 

endowment ot specific resoarcdiQs. In the new chapter that" is opening before the 
country the place of the University will be one of great honour and importance. 

We shall look to the Univesity to train and send forth properly equipped leaders 
and pioneers of the new life of Burma. It was for this that our predecessors 
laboured to found the University, and it is our duty to see that their intentions are 
worthily carried out. 

During tho last year I, at least, have heard much of tho controversy over the 
question of ratiking tho Burraoso language compulsory for admission to the 

University. The Senate has recently rc.soIved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by tho Govonimont for the 
related High Schools will be accepted by the University for purposes of Matricula- 
tion. The resolution Ims caused Government to re-examino its policy with regard 
to vernaculars or second languages in schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 
permanent solutioi? the problem will soon bo found. One of tho main objects of 
the University of i^twftgocm is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 

it is essential for their utility in future life that these citizens sliould have a 

reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language. We do not want to force all our citizens 
into one mould or to make thorn disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears. But we are entitled to require that, non-Burmans, if they are to 
be the citizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the languj^e and 

civilization of the country, even if this involves an extra strain owing to their 

keeping in touch at the same time with their own literature. I confess, however, 
that I have little syrapatliy with the extreme view that, because the Rangoon 
University is in Burm*!\, all its teaching should be imparted in Burmese. We want 
our students to have access to the best knowledge, to the highest thought, that 
there is. If that cannot be found iu Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese and to limit their opportunities. The idea that Burmese should 
be the sole medium of instruction appears to me to arise from a rather perverted 
Bplrit of nationalism. 

During the year the various Students Clubs and organizations have continued to 
function satisfactorily. These all form an important part of University life and I 
Q(tn verv glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees th^e 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath. I should also like to my sympathy 

with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in iieir recent camp. 
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Tlie retirement of Mr. Symns, Director of Public Instruction, created a vacancy 
on the University bodies during the year which was filled by his sucoesshr in office 
Mr. Quinlan. U Set was re-elected during the year as Tioe-Chancellor of the 
University, and I am very glad that we still have the great advantage of his 
experience and help. We "have lost through death two of tlie Members of the 
Universitv Council : U Ba Kin, K. S. M., T. D. M., retired Deputy Commissioner, 
and U ityaw Dun, M. A,, K. S. M. U Kyaw Dun was a well-known Burmese 
scholar and for liis services to Burmese Literature the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Master of Arts (Honoris Causa) in 1933. A former Member of the 
University Council in its early days, Dr. N. N. Parakh, has also passed away. 
He was a Member of the Board of Studies in Medicine up to the time of his 
decease. I am sorry to record that this is the last Convocation that Mr. Sloss, 
Principal of University College, will attend. His services ‘have been of the greatest 
value both to the University and to University College and we have every reason 
to, regret his departure. 

And new as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of you who have just 
taken your Degrees and perhaps I may speak to you not specially as Chancellor but 
as a well-wisher of Burma whose forty years experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath the surface than is open to your younger eyes. Burma stands upon the 
threshold of a great adventure ; we go forward with every confidence but our path 
leads into the unknown. Government of the people by the people is a new experience 
for Burma and the responsibitity for making it a success will lit) iu great part on 
3^011 and those who follow you. It is a somewhat glib comraonplace that the future of 
a country depends upon its youth. What I want to bring home to you is that the 
future of Bunna depends not so much on what you do as on what you are. Burma 
is not going to find salvation in school boy strikes, and j)oliticians and others, who 
encourage these ebullitions, do their country, in my opinion, a great disservice. The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened and inoral public opinion and in my view 
the basis of that is loyalty. I am well aw’are that in tins age of shibboleths the word 
lovalty is apt to be discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean. 
What I am speaking of now- is loyalty to yourselves, to your ideals, to the best that 
is in you ; and that is the only sound basis of loyalty to your King and Country. 
What was it tliat rendered possible that wonderful outburst of loyalty to Their Im- 
perial Majesties at tlie Silver Jubilee throughout the Eini)ire V l^urely, it was the 
realization that Their Majesties stood for all that was test in each of us, that they 
were the embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct. Burma’s need iu the 
difficult times before us is not so much able individuals to guide the details of admi- 
nistration, doiibtle.ss these will bo forthcoming, a.s a solid and enlightened publiQ 
opinion that will ensure that the administration is in accordance with the highest 
standards w’e can form for ourselves. It is the task of all those who are privileged 
to receive their training at the Rangoon University to create that public opinion. 
This is a very different matter from political propaganda ; you may have very diver- 
gent views on political theories or policies but public standards are a matter that 
should be the common concern of all parties. You can only fulfil tliis task of yours 
by being loyal to your ideals, by being true to yourselves. If you pander to self- 
seeking either in yourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to worry about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma. I am shortly leaving Burma but I shall not leave behind mo 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to w'elfare i,s to exhort 
all those who pass tlirough the University to cultivate high ideals of social sorvioe and 
public morality and to be loyal to those standards and retuse to compromise them. 


The Nagpor Uoiversity CoDVOcatioo 

Bis Esccetlmeu Sir Hyde <7oii?an. Chancellor, presided on the 7tk DecemW HISS 
over the 12th convocation of the Nagpur University, when 400 graduates were 
admitted, to the various degrees, including eight women. In inaugurating the Oonvoca* 
tion, Sir Hyde congratulated Mr, Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, the retiring Vice* 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and saco^sfui terms of office and said * 
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“The number of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8 to 12. In 
spite of the law’s delay, the scheme for the building of a technological institute 
vnth the funds of the Laxminarayan bequest has received practical shape. Special 
attention has been paid to the problem of physical welfare and a great step forward 
in female education has been taken by the starting of a Central College for Women 
and by the appointment, the first in any Indian university, of throe ladies as heads of 
three of the University Departments of Studies.” The Chanchellor also paid a tribute 
to the late Dewan Bahardur V. M. Kelkar, who was Tresurer of the University 
since 1923 and welcomed Col. K. V. Kukdaj, the new Treasurer. 

Introducing Mr. M. R. Jayakar^ H. E. the Chancellor remarked, “As a student, 
professor and public speaker, he is worthy of j;our admiration and your emulation, as it 
was amongst students that he laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, which 
he has acquired so deservedly. His %vork as patriot and politician, specially at the 
j^und Table Conference is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
you as students to know that he had no small claim to distinction in the academic 
world as well.” 


Mr. Jayakar’s Address 

The necessity for the creation of a faculty of Indian culture was emphasised hy 
Mr. Jayakar in ‘his address. He said there were many points of affinity between the , 
culture and literature of several communities inhabiting India and by means of such 
faculty thev would eventually rear up a race of Indians in complete affinity with one 
another’s modes of life and thought. Thus the seeming conflict created by political 
facts will be neutralised by sympathies awakened m the region of culture and 
scholarship. . , . 

Mr. Jayakar advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste bar- 
riers in early years of life so as to aviod the extremes of racial antipathy which was 
always the result of ignorance and prejudice. Ho expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of tlie University and said that people in other Provinces would watch ^uth 
interest “the possibilty of your institution developing into a Federal University. There 
was nothing surprising that, with political Federation in sight, a j^'oung University 
like vours should cherish tiie ambition of developing on federal lines.’ 

In the complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr. Jayakar, it is not 
always easy to keep in view the connection between the character of a society and 
the nature' of its education. Yet, this truth is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed. We are apt to imagine tliat Colleges are something apart from tlie 
social order to which thev belong and of which they are the products. In a countiy 
like India, which is rapidly changing under the pressure of social md politica condi- 
tions, it is more necessary than elsewhere to remember this principle. hen tiie 
older Universities wore founded in India, the main need was to supply omcials lor 
Public Service, more or less in a subordinate capacity, with ambitions and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to serve the main purpose m view. 
their foundation, the older Universities have been supplying this want. The time 
however, now arrived when this aim of education must be 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger 

coupled with an increasing desire to pursue their work m their 

unclouded by material ambitions, and willing to place at disposal of ^ rnotheds 
priceless gifts and achievements. Indian education must accordingly adap ^ ; 

and processes to tiiis need. India finds herself in an increasingly nt . 
making it necessary for the Universities to undertake an intellectual pi 
bold and creative insight. They must teach a new way of life suited to the needs of 
the hour. 

In this connection Mr. Jayakar referred to the American 
cation. It is not he said, training in technical skill, for w not 

vocation, nor is it instruction in knowledge. These two 
the end in itself, which must be kept absolutely distinct. The end is to 
moans called liberal teaching to produce Ae “liberal mind ^ 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called intelligence . 

educationists in that progressive country moan ? it in 

affairs of life One antlhor of great eminence in matters of " 

the following words : “Intelligence capable of being 

do what yon have never done before." Intelligence .>» 

situation. It is the power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any 
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oiroumstanceB, the best response which a human being can make to those circnm- 
Btances, and the two constituents of that powder would seem to be :— (1) the sense of 
human values, and (2) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possibilities 
for the realising of those values,” 

The attainment of this quality woT^ seem to be easier, w^ere we dealing with % 
simple system of homogenous iutelleom or studies, but with our diversity of systems 
intellects 4md cultures in India, the problem would appear to be more difidcult Tbo 
Indian sj^tem of education, taken in its broad outlines, resembles an educational 
ladder, commencing from the primary school, going through the Middle and Secondly 
Schools, and terminating in the apex'of a college degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter, few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All interme- 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merely preparatory for the final stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves. Large masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be incapable of taking an interest it concerns at the top, obtain 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages. No system of education can 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary- 
ing grades of culture, with different economic and industrial needs, social requisites : 
(1) the creation of many “landing places” where the student may appropriately leave 
the main educational ladder and climb up another in a different direction and leading 
to a different goal. Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined. 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity, for instance, commercial 
arithmetic, type-writing, stenography, book-keeping, home economics, music, painting, 
sculpture, agriculture, mechanical and electrical engineering, law, medicine, etc. etc. 
In all these branches of activitiy, the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or profession and" master any one of the special enterprises in which 
human beings engage. The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not be interdependent or inter-connected. Each goes its own way "and attempts to 
prepare the -student in his own special interest or vocation The pupils being arawn 
into these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
be so fundnmenUil, far-reaching, or scholarly, as, for instance, that provided in the 
Post-graduate School for the same branch of "know ledge. 

It appears that, under the present system, we push every one up the main ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent. Those who drop off,’ very often from circums- 
tances beyond their control, straight to the bottom, lose educationally the whole bene- 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fell off. W© cannot afford to ignore that wo 
are at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple society. Bcience and in- 
dustry have not yet been developed. Sudden changes of economic conditions connstantly 
occur. Social ideas are rapidly changing ; the professfons are few and hereditary ; 
political conditions often oppress the rise of Indian intelligence ; and lastly there is 
a rapid change in the sense of values. It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
Universities must take up the work of inquiry and research in tliis direction, as other 
Universities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present-day society. We must not forget that the Imlk of India’s 
population lives in villages and there are 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop- 
ment. A nexus ouglit to be established between t ho Universities and the villages, as 
is done in some other countries. It is a truism to say that village regeneration can- 
not proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men. It must be taken in hand by young 
men whose instincts are sympathetic, training adequate and methods modern. The 
primary object of devising such courses will bo to meet the wants of the country at 
large, but tlie incidental effect will be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employment for less gifted men, and establish a close affinity 
betw’’een town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to Universities 
working in capital towns only. 

No serious attempt has yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
accord with the needs of the lower school. We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to the scholarly and literary work of the 
graduate stage. In doing this, wo forgot that not one student in a thousand who 
^tered a secondary school was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reach the College or Post-graduate couisea. The result was that Colleges suffered and 
secondary education deteriorated. Reform in this direction- has so far proceeded on 
the basis, which, in my opinion, is a mistaken one, tinkering with secondary eduoa- 
oatioo, invariably making it stricter. If we most hare the^^landing places” 1 hate dee** 
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oribed atove, where the nnfit and unwilling can leave off the main ladder onnortuni- 
aes mnat be created for hundreds of perlons who enter CollegeVZ s V&^dft 
employment, first by creating new avenues of suoh employment and then by nrovfdiig 

benefits'of whatTIfb.nT <«leqtiate^rLing and without sSc SI 

I '■eforin is largely connected 

ftate, but I am noiiWithout hope that, when Universities 
get more and moie into touch with Governments, as I am confident will be the case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will hi 
Pr”®V'“ ‘I*® Government and the Universities will take 

b ment^ ^ ^ ® ''®® 

Xour province has speoial advanta^ps. o-ppcrrnnVti^Qi onri 


-Falf advantages, geographical and cultural, for developing 
another feature of University life, so vital to the present needs of our country. VoS 
iJlf Province ^ver^ communities and their culture, meeting on a commou 

platform of corporate effort. You have a Hindi and Maharathi section, both equally 
prominent Amongst the ianguag^^ Urdu and Hindusthani find a co- 

ordinate pl^e with Marathi. I would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study- 
one more addition to the many that you have already created — aiming at the “intellectual 
natiou-buildiDg of the people. Religion may divide India, but it is possible for us to 
meet and unite on tlie platform of a common veneration for another’s culture and 
civilisation in India- Politics and culture have an affinity not often recognised. 

But, the vital question is, how is the University preparing its alumni to partici- 
pate in the moral and political life of the country ? University distinctions are an 
admirable thing in their own way, but they can be no substitute for tlio spirit of 
sacrifice, the capacity ‘*to bear each other’s burdens”, which are so needed in the 
outer world. That is a task on the accomplishment of which every student can 
make his contribution. He can help or hinder in the maintenance of that generous 
cqmniuDity of love, the fellowship of friends who have no aims which they need 
hide from one another. It is in his hands to create tradition, so that his "college 
years will prove a permanent treasure of happy memories, sustaining him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and sweetness. The very definition of a good 
^udent ^ must change iu modern times. It is not necessarily one who secures 
University honours and distinctions by leading an isolated, self-centred life, but it is 
one contributes most to improve the life of liis fellows and to help them 

towards the attainment of the highest level of collegiate life. It is no doubt true 
that the primary duty of every undergraduate is self-culture and the training of his 
powers. He has to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilate it. I am aware 
mat, m i^hieving these ^ purposes, certain competitive processes are unavoidable, 
^ ^ bear bis own burden,” which may seem to exclude all thoughts 

of^ bearing the burdens of his fellows.” I am aware that the feeling is largely 
heightened by the modern system of examinations. All competitive methods have 
this defect that they breed an exaggerated sense of rivalry, superiority, success and 
defeat— the feeling that the gain of one is the loss of another. Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown-up 
men can do in responsible posit ons in life. The undergraduate ‘‘cannot anticipate 
life m such a way as to ninder his preparation for it.” But the cure lies in the 
veiT nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it is properly lived, you 
find yourselves thrown into most intimate relationship with your fellows. In most 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the subordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance and 
good-will are often necessary for your success. It is this feature of mutual depend- 
ence even for purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
college life. 


It IS wise to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours. They have their place m college life, but can never be a substitute for 
me acquisition of social virtues which are so necessary in the outer life of the world. 
It IS wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours ‘'They 

f ve us a fixed aim, towards which we direct our efforts. They stimulate us by the 
ve of honourable distinction. They supply tho lending strings which we need. 
But still in reading for honours, every one should understand that the value of them, 
the love of them, may be carried too far. They do not make us what we are, they 
to but ft stamp of ww we are, which may sometimes be wrongly imposed ” 
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In 3 'our progress through the period of your college life you will, I am sure, 
develop the quality of ready sympathy, of making friends and living their lives. 
If you take it a pleasant habit, you may retain it after the period of youth is 
passed. You will likewise employ your four years in college in acquiring a facility 
for assimilating new ideas. This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to carry beyond the period of colleg^life. 

In conclusion, Mr. Jayakar quotw the wise words of a Hindu soer, one of the 
composers of a Yedic hymn centuries old, wherein was enshrined, in words of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days. ‘‘Meet together, talk together ; may your minds comprehend alike ; 
common be your action and achievement ; common "be your thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts : so there may be thorough union among vou.’^ 
(Rig Yeda X 12, 191), 


The Pon jab University Convocation 

In the course of his Convocation Address delivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocation held on the 21»t December 1935, fits Excellency 
the Governor said 

“A student of to-day has more confidence in himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect. He has also a spirit of comradeship. Modern devclopmeiit of games is 
bringing into wider exercise his innate qualities of sportsmanship. 

“These seem to me to be some of the characteristics whicli are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal inlhicnccs whicli cloud its 
present and threaten its future, 

“I am often told wlieii a communal disturbance occurs that the ignorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans, are eiitirtdy responsible. It may Im.> and often is the 
case that the goonda element .start rioting and take active part in it. lint 1 have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
immune from any responsibility. 

“On the contrary, communal disorder i.s merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering* in which men of education, who should know better, are mainly 
concerned. 

“In any cas<^, education must be written down as failure in tliis* province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to influence the masses against the 
movements and tendencies wliich every educatod persons knows to be directly 
opposed to the welfare of the province and its people. ’ 

Continuing His Excellency said that Holf-respect and self-confidence are powerful 
correctives against communal suspicious and animosities. If tht]f people of different 
creeds wish to live in harmony with each oilier they must have faith in themselves 
and in eardi other and it is because they temporarily lose this that bitterness and 
doubts arise. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and who depended for his 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of the speeches at the 
present time would believe that each community was living in a water-tight com- 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to* others. He would evisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service, a condition 
of warfare in which one community was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others. A little enquiry would, however, reveal a different state of 
afairs. ^ 

Concluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university man can help to supply these by maintaining his own solf-respeot and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which ho learnt during his student 
days. Again, he can practise in after life the lessons o,f comradeship which ho haa 
l^rnt at the University. 

The problem of commmialism would cease to exist if the ordinary relations of 
life were governed by the same principles of sportsmanship as influence a great 
majority of students. Fair play is tne first essential of sport and only too often 
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communalism is the very negation of fair play. Believe mo, the solution of com- 
munal dissension lies in the hands of the educated classes and not of the masses.” 

His Excellency analysed the present education system and stressed the need for 
diverting education in suitable stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocational. He pointed out the difference between the East and the West in the 
matter of opportunities to young men. 

While in the West, he said, there were many roads along which the youth could 
travel, if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and successful career 
in the East the outlook was so cireumscribed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do. 

The stuff was there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit- 
able processes and i)assed through a machine “which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable. This is a great 
defect of our educational system”. 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. A. H. MneUnzie, Pro- 
Tice-Chancellor at the Osmania University Convocation' held at Hyderabad in 1035 

Your Excellency. Mr. Vico-(,'hancellor and Members of Convocation : 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most court(‘ous and eonsidenite. I have heard the convocation address of a 
University described as that species of discourse which proceeds with heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude ; and, more unkindly, as one of the acutest forms of 
torture that the wit of man has devised. Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students have borne this trial with a patience and forbearance which have won my 
unfeigned ad mi rut ion. 1, therefore, as one who for nearly 30 years lias suffered 
with them, vowed that if evm' 1 stood in the position which ! now occupy my 
addre.ss would have at least one virtue, that it would be as brief as possible, it 
will, I can claim, have also another which in all forms of expression, whether 
through speech, writing or art of any kind, is the one essential which can justify it — 
the virtue of sincerity, 

I>et mo now at oni;e, true to my promise, ^proceed without any preamble to my 
theme. It is this : Wliat does the Osmania University stand for V In the words of 
the Momonindum which Sir Akbar Hydari submitted to His Exalted Highness in 
1917, “We require a new University free from the evils inherent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its d(q>lorable effects.” His Exulted Highness, ^vhose 
solicitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed in hi.s earnest interest in the advancement of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Memorandum and 
in the Hoyal Cliarter, which established the University and linked his name with it 
for ail time, affirmed that his purpose as Founder was “to remove the defects 
created by the present system of education.” 

What' are these defects V An answer will be found in the first five of the 
thirteen volumes which contain the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
But it is a strain on busy men to road these bulky tomes. Even the later substan- 
tid though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
and the Punjab university Enquiry Committee ca^ii appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured classes. In less jirolix from their substance is contained in 
the convocation addresses which have in recent years been annually delivered up and 
down India at 18 Universities. They have all struck the same note— a pathetic 
I myself was guilty reoeutly of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements. For my present pi^pb^ 
I content myself by summing them all up in two bl^tenng extracts, one from, the 
autobiography of a grand old man, Sir Prafulla Chandra Ray, the weil-known 
Bengali Chemist ; the other from the editorial columns of an Indian-edited daily 
newspaper* 
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This is what Sir P. 0. Ray says in a record Of his life and experiences dedicated 
to the youth of India 

“It is necessary that the attention of the country should be clearly drawn to the 
colossal waste of energy and natural intelligence which we have allowed in the past 

by our scheme of university edaqation The two Universities of Calcutta and 

Madras have become two huge faetMls for mass production of graduates...., ..This 
inordinate insane craze— almost a^ania— for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief ; it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uni- 
versity training is that the young man thus turned ont betrays, as a rale, lament- 
able lack of initiative, resourcefalness and pluck wheu he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it. 'Wliile there is a gain in quantity, there is a 

corresponding deterioration in quality. The average graduate knows little and 

cares to know Jess beyond the irreducible minimum required for passing the 
examination.” 

Now listen to the thunder of the Indian nationalist press 

“A young man undergoes the ordeal of a university course because some iuscrut- 
ble ruler has decreed that he he may not obtain a salaried post without it, gets rid 
in the examination room of what he has had crammed into him in the lecture room, 
takes his degree, enters, if he is lucky, some profession, thinks no more of any study, 
cultivates no hobby, and, when the time of retirement conies, quickly collapses and 
dies, having nothing else to live for.” 

Who can say that on the whole these are overdown pictures ? But let us be done 
with wailing. Let us admit the defects. Our purpose in the Osmania University is to 
remove them. 

The first mark which should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he must do his own thinking. He must have developed the mental habit 
of probing into catchwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he, 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of* 
others. In a word he must be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do without learned men. Bat it cannot do without wise men. 
Wisdom is born of learning and understanding. The root cause of the defects of 
university education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accaraulate knowledge ; but this knowledge does not become active 
thought. It is something passive —dead, inert matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students’ minds as if they were baskets to bo filled. This is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that can be adopted for the majority of 
Indian students when they are taught through the medium of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a vehicle of thought. The student 
is compelled for examination purposes to memorise what he fails to understand. 
It is unnatural that instruction should be imparted through a language which is 
neither that of the teachers nor of the taught. Ideas are distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time are wasted. These were the reasons that 

led to the adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction in the Osmania 

University. 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory that instruction should be 
through the medium of the Indian languages doubted whether in practice this was 
possible anywhere above the high school stage. My experience at the Osmania 

University has completely hanishod my doubts. In order to satisfy myself in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into class-rooms, where I 
have listened to lectures on a variety of subjects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 

with which teachers and students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from my visitations. I was satisfied 

from personal investigation that all students at the Osmania University ^ read. 

, write and speak Urdu with ease and correctness and with much more fioifity than 
students elsewhere can use English. I found also that students whose 

tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying in Science classes, in which Urdu 

phraseology might be expected to present some diffionlty, were attaining a hidi 
standard of achievement as judged by their place in university ment liw#. 

My personal observations have oonyinoad me also that the Osmaaia Unifen% 
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students in general are much more responsive to tlio lecturers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the work in hand than students in the class- 
rooms of Northern India where English is the medium of instruction. Thus 

I have verified from knowledge gained at first hand what the advocates of 
instruction tlirough the medium of the Indian languages, have urged, that 

free interaction between the minds of teachers^nd students is possible only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language ■with whicfBlt^th are thoroughly familiar. What 
impressed me particularly was the flexibility of Urdu. 1 liave seen aVlvaruiod instruc- 
tion being carried on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It was 
clear that Urdu was capable of being used by both tea<diers and students as a medium 
for the expression of ideas in any subject, literary or soieritifio. There can be no 
doubt therefore that the langtiag^ policy adopted by the ()smania University is a 

success if measured by its main purpose, which is to set thought free in the class- 

rooms from the cramping and stifling effects of insfructiou thi-ough the mediuni of 
English. That there are difficulties in the way of the ado[)tion of Urdu as the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must' be admitted. One is the possible deter- 
ioration in Englisli. At the Osinania University we are thei-efore improving the teach- 
ing of Englisli by strengthening tlie English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by encouraging students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to acquire -facility in using English. 'A further difficulty is tlie production of text- 
books to meet tiie needs of all de[)artfntnits of study. We have great hopes that 
these needs will be fully met as a result of the reorganisation of the Translation 
Bureau that lias receiuly been undertaken. 

There arc oth(3r conditions essential for the building iii) of an ideal University. 
The first of these is a careful selection of _ students. Eut whatfnair limitations are 
i,mposed should be only such as can be justified on educational grounds. In every 
institution there must be a limit to tlio uumher that can hti efheioady taught with 
the liurnan agency and material facilities available for in.stniction. T 1 k 3 essonco of 
truo university lil'e is to bo found in human contac.ts. Its y;iIiio is in the training 
wdiich students recidvo from the personal intluonce of tlu^ sLifl ;ind thi’oiigh jiotivities 
in university srunetics, in tlio hostels and on the jilaying’ fields. Tlie Liiiversity 

the creation of a health y and active intelloc- 
Another limitation must lie imposed by the 
University is not intended to ho a factory 
It is a conlre for tr.'uning fhi' Jx'St intellects 
and original thought in the inft.u'csts of the 
I'csourccs 
Bill, ])i-ovide 


must therefore not he so crowded that 
tual and communal life is impossible, 
qualifications of students. The Osinania 
for the mass prodiud.ion of medio(U-ities. 
of the Dominions to exei’cise inteliigence 
Htate. We must therefore see to it tliat our 
wJiicli is not responsive to university trainin 


ire not wasted on matei’ial 
tlio admissimi test is 


stringcuit enough to exclude the unlit and stall and accoinoilatioii are Huflicieni to 
ensure individual coritiicts and efUcieiit teaching, admissions to the Liuveisity slioulcl 

not be restricted by arbitrary rules. . v - i 

Wo must, however, remember that the process of elimination mvolvos an 
obligation. Many students wJio are not qualified by lilerai'V or scumtiiic aitainments 
for admission to’ the University yet ])0.ssess oflicr aptitiub-s, of a, no less valuable 
kind, which, if developed by a suitable system of cducal ion, will erpiip hem for 
OL'ciipviiig iiositious of loadorsliip in tlio iinluslnal, coiniiu.p.;i;il and u-i loulliaal lift 
of tho ooiuilry. At presoiit our soliools and collof,vs uio all cast lu oiio mould 
giving a litorarv education which can load only 1o moio hteiaiy education. Oiu 
tvholo sy.tom .h'ould thorotoro bo overhauled in order to 

full opportunities to euublo thoin to make the best cj' . fOnput, with 

Las Oidow-ed thorn. Boys who eombmo ' Us t oso U 

courage, initiative and self-reliauce are _as f, Ir 

literary gifts. Our educational systoin is seriously tClectivo btc.iusc it fails to 

of secondary education. Lleve as 
■ ■ ' reform 

.i , i; T T * “4- -I imi 1 rOlTA V.IU^ DLI^VIUXIO which. 

the system of University 

to a select few. That there 
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i:o a uniform pattern. 


taken up the question of reconstructing the systein reform 
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will be in time sufGloient material in the State to fill adeijuately even the spacious 
buildings rising at Adikmet I have not the least doubt. It is my copsidered opinion, 
based on intimate first hand knowledge, that there is no better human material in 
all India than in the young men of this State. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audience but because it is the most encouraging of the many pleasant discoveries 
which I have made since I came hera 

■ In its physical conditions also University is fortunate. A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professors and students. The citizen of Hyderabad, 
accustomed to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to take the somewhat rough journey 
to Adikmet. But the visit is well worth the risk. The University site of over 1500 
acres is an ideal one, in fine open country occupying a commanding positition at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level. The late rrofessor Sir Patrick Geddes. the 
well-known town-planning expert, who chose the site, said that it was for university 
purposes unsurpassed in his experience. The building scheme provides for the 
erection of Hostels, Senate Hall, Arts College, separate blocks for the Departments 
of Physics, C'liemistry, Biology, education and Engineering, a Women’s College, 
Students’ Union, Stadium, Gymnasium and Library. Ultimately we hope to make 
ppvision also for Agriculture, Forestry and Medicine. In boldness of conception and 
vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination ; it provides 
facilities for the training of mind and body unequalled in India and, I believe, 
un.sur[)assed in any country in the world. 

1 have often sat alone on a rock at Adikmet and pictured the University city as 
I hope it will be in the years to come. But 

‘‘When I dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would be,” 

toy mind also W’ent back 2000 years to another city set on a hill, the imperial city 
of Rome. Why was it, I asked myself, that the inhabitants of that small city became 
so great and irresistible ? Wealth, power and dominion ^vere theirs. But I reflected 
how tliese were the results not the causes of their greatness. Men, not stones or 
walls, make a city great. What made the Romans masters of the world was not the 
material splendour of their city but the men they were. True greatness of any 
community is not a matter of size or possessions. It lies in the quality of its men 
and women ; in their devotion to these and in the persistent efiorts whicli they make 
to realise them, if the life of the people is keen, purposeful and public-spirited, 
the community is great however small it may seem to be But if it is sellish, lazy 
and thoughtless, it is rotten at the core Avhatevcr its outward show may be. This 
is the tragic lesson of Rome~a race of heroes brought to ruin and degradation by 
'idleness and self-indulgence which sapped their manhood, obliterated their sense of 
duty and robbed them of their self-respect. 

“What kind of city do you think endures ?” asks Whitman, and in his rough- 
hewn verse, goes on to answer : 

“The place where a great city stands is not the place of stretch’d wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely ; 

“Nor the place of the tallest and costliest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth 

“Nor the place of the most numerous population. 

“A great city is that which has the greatest men and women ; 

If it be a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the world.” 

“Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words and deeds,” 

“There the great city stands.” 

Thus the poet tells us what history teaches, that the greatness of a city is in 
the q^uality of its inhabitants. It is therefore vital for us to consider what should 
,be the nature of the training which we are to give to the citizens of Osmania. 
What should be the distinctive features of this training ? 1 need hardly emphasise 
again that the purpose of a University on its intellectual side is to impart culture ; 
that culture is not simply knowledge but is activity of mind ; that knowledge becomes 
active thought only when it is tested, put to use and related to the stream of 
perceptions, hopes, feelings and desires that form our life ; and that therefore the 
central problem for teachers is how to keep the minds of students active, «dert and 
responsive to stimulus. It follows that number of mass lectures should be reduced, 
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that tutorial teaching in seminar classes should he a feature of the work in all 
departments of study and that dictated notes should be abolished. These changes in 
teaching methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately we have at the Osmania University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University in India, 
but also have to a degree unsurpassed anyw^hera youth, energy and earned devotion 
to the highest ideals of their profession. F owe them a debt wdiicli I cannot 
adequately repay. I came amongst them a stranger and I have experienced from 
them kindness" and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me an optimist regarding the future of the University. 

But the intellectual life of the University is not the only feature which it must 
be our ambition to devolop. It is possible to lay too much stress on class 
room work. 1 have, indeed, considerable sympathy with the cynic who said 
that the only education that was of value to him in later 'life was what 

remained after ho had forgotten what he had been taught at the University. 

AVhen the time comes for us to leave our work, whatever it may be, to 
younger men, 1 think what will give us most happiness in retrospect will not he 
the knowledge we have accumulated, the success of our schemes, our victories in 
the strife of official or business life, or even the honours we have gained, but the 
memories of the friendships which wo havo maide. Youth, the age of zest and 
generous enthusiasms, is the time when students can receive from University life 
the ^reat gift of companionship. The friendships into which the comtianioriship. 
of youth blossoms are lasting because they grow not from a common interest of 
nleasuro oiilv but of work dona and of a life lived toj'ether with a imrpose. Its 

essence is the delight of shaniis common tasks and aspirations. In such uuselhsh 

ooraradnship lies the liope of a saner and cleaner social ideal m the wider community 
into which students enter when they leave the University. 

One of the means by which the comradeship of university days can be 
streiiKthoned tlirouKli the sense of work done with a common purpose is the 
Graduates’ Association. The A.ssociation can exercise a healthy influence on the 
Universitv by the encouragement which it gives to dovolepments that piomise to 
bring about better work or a fuller life m the University. But the chief value of 
the ^Association will be in the extent to which it can mUuence the life of the 
communitv by standing forth as witness to the principles of right and truth which 
the Universitv aims at contributing towards the formation ot that common social 
nurpose that we call public opinion. The greatest hope of the State is m these 
yZ° men and in the spirit in which by their, efforts, failures, disappointments and 
Efforts still renewed with jiassionate determination, they press on the woik of 
building the ideal community for which we long. ... 

The Universitv must send them forth with the cheerful spirit of happy waiiiois, 
not as men prematurely old. Onr University life must therefore keep students young. 
Soon enouffhhhev will have to face anxieties and carry burdens that will make them 

ih tt'ss -S"-4.nsi; 

noTfinA outlet ii games U will break ouUn disputes, quarrels, or useless violence 
of feelings, thought 9 " ^jon. Other l^^mg^^a^ ®Mning Corps, 

Xh we should, 1 Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung advocated last year, establish as soon 

many kinds, m the It need not be imposed from 

achievement, in comradeship the ^outcome of the growing social purpose of 

without but should ofZs the spfrit of se?vic'^., that 

our corporate life. The essence oiaisop pleasures but makes us keen to 

as iSA l b«iU. up ttadillun, whfoh wiU help te g.™ 

tte best of life to those who follow us. 
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This is my dream of the Osraania University, a community .visibly living ideals of 
worh, comradeships health and willin^^ aorvioe. Wo must always remember also what 
its name connotes, that it is the personal foundation of His Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman Ali Khan, established by him in order to secure the prbsperity and well- 
being of his subjects. Let us, th^i-efore, each one of us by strenuous work and by 
devoted loyalty to the ruler make it n worthy expiession of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his people. AVe maf^ not in "our time see it perfect and entire as the 
city of our dreams. But what matters more than the outward attainment of success 
is the spirit that strives to acliievo it., Of our ideal university city are true the 
M’ords spoken manv years ago by one of the wisest of men oouoerniiig the ideal city 
that ]]e })lanned. AVlicn asked whether there could be such a city existing anywhere 
on earth, his answer was ; AVlitUher there is now or ever will be such an one com- 
plete on earth matters not tu him who desires to see it, for ho will live his life ac- 
cording to its laws and no other.*’ 

Afy final word is to ex[>ress on behalf of all friends of the University our good 
wishes to you tiie graduates of to-day. Our earnest wish is that you will* carry with 
you to the' larger world outside the ideals of the University, becoming wherever life 
inay lead you centres of active and unselfish service. These ideals, what we wisfi you 
to be, matter more to you in life than cleverness, popularity or powm*. TIhjv arc life 
itself. For life is not merely the daily round of eating and sleeiuug, as some see it 
who : 

‘Uiatlier and squander, arc raised 
Aloft, jire hurled in the dust, 

Striving blindly, achieving 
Not hi fig- ; and then tlu'v die — 

Pmish ! and no one asks 
AVho or what they have been,*’ 

“Life’s more tlnin breath and the quick round of blood, 

It is a great spirit and a busy- heart — 

AVe live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

AVe should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
AVlio thinks most, feels the noblest, aed.s the best.” 



The All hidia Educational Conference 

Eleventh Session — Nagpur — 27th> to 30th. December 1935 

■A 

The eleventh sc3Ssion of the All-India Educational ("onfei’once opened at Niigpur on 
the 27 th. December 1935. It was inaugurated by the Right Hon'ble K .S. Srinivasa 
Sastrt, who, owing to ill-healtli, could not make a speech on the occasion. About 650 
dolegatos from varioii.s ])arts of India attended tlio Conference. The following is from 
the speech of Mr. M. B. Niyogi^ M.A. L.L.M., Chairman, Reception Coininittee 


tixu V-.. , Reception Coininittee 

As Cdiairmari of the Reception Committee it is rny pleasant duty to accord yon 
most cordial welcome at the inception of tlie labours for which you have come fro 
far and near and gathei-ed hero to-day. 

Ttie most urgent need of the hour is to determine the goal and delino the policy. 
As a result of tlie drift there is immense waste of effort and talent. We may well 
follow the load given by other countries who had, after the Great War, to readjust 
their evlucatioii to their I’espectivo ideals. 1 would particularly recommend the_ exam- 
ple of Japan an oriental country wliich was placed in an exactly the same jiosition a.s 
India was. In 186S the great emperor Meiji aunouneed ^Seek knowledge widely from 
the world and determine affairs of tlie state according to general opinion.” In 1920 
when His Majesty Hii'ohito succeeded to the throne he issued a revised edict in these 
terms ^diofrairi from variety and imitation aud_ strive for solid character and 
onginality. The examples of Japan can well he cojiied by tlie other Asiatic countries 
particularly India. Life in India emerged from its medieval inertness and has, during 
the last oG y(‘ar.s, become respective as well as responsive to the 'dim -.d;: -nr? currents 
of modern life and is now seeking an outlet in creative expression W-- iiav-; sought not 
onlv knowledge but goods from tlie world ami are now going to determine our aliairs 
of state according to' public of)inion. The next step in our educational movement is 
to organise our educational sy.stem in such a way that the risiipr generation may not 
onlv cease to lie more ‘‘consnmors” but also become “producers” in the realms oi 
iuRdlectual, aesthetic and utilitarian achievements. r 

I liave no doubt that the ministers on whom will devolve the task of directing 
education umler tiie new constitution will announce their policy. In my own provineo 
1 am proud to say that the I)c{)artment of Education lias been progressive, it im 
already gone H lung way in introducing the vernacular medium in the^ seeonaaiy 
sc'hools and in formulating its curriculura even in the Pninary Soliools, in ^ 

wav as to give a distinct vocational and technical bias to the pupils m their eail> a,.,e. 
The cardinal problem of bow to divert the course of education into practical 
fill channels so as to give the ri.sing geueration a real training in the art of iite will 

demand solution in the near future. ^ j .i i i i* eminent 

AVo are singularly fortunate ih having secured the leadership of such 
educationist as Mr Shyama Prasad Miikherjco. lie presents the rare mstance of tians- 

to son. lie hL faithfully followed, in the footsteiis oUiis 

fVher, Sir Ashutosh Mukhorjee, whose 

(iation luivi! [)larod tho country under an oloriml debt of gratitude, ‘ ,i 

Ihat a eound' head, honest heirt and an humble spirit are tlie three best guides tluouji 

time and to eternity. a ^ r, 

Presidential Address 

Tn tlie course of liis presidential address Mr. Shyama Prasad MtMerjea, Vice- 

Chancellor. Calcutta Uiiivorsity said ^ _ TT • 

“Suggestions are now and again put fortli to limit iiIoreasin<dV 

eitlier iirectly or indirectly mainfy with » view) o a o a mg ho jereaM^ 
distressful problem of unemployment. hile, f ^ young men, 

for reconstruction _ and expansion ^ education which will bo varied 

reaching reforms, aimed at 'rr^reased faeilitie.s i.,..,™' ft,iancial assistance from 

incharSetor, will ever be Kd to tie oS 

thiitiStote. The Central Government recently distributed to tne piovmoes a i 
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for rural recoustruotion. For that it has earned the gratitude of the people of India. 
The same Government has just inaugurated a Centriu Advisory Board or Education 
for India ; it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial concern but also 
as a national problem of supreme importance. Let us put forward a united demand 
that Government should set apart at least a crore of rupees annually for several 
years in succession for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of uneraployraent. 

Continuing Mr. Slookeriee said, ‘^In India, eauoation has recently been receiving 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, and 
we are confronted to-day with a long catalogue of criticisms, suggestions for reform 
and reconstruction, almost bewildering in character. This situation is capable of 
logical explanation. A^aluable as education is at all times in the history of every 
civilised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 
juncture. Differences there exist as to the means which should be adopted for the 
realisation of India’s political rights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement is possible unless education of the right 
type spreads far and wide till it saturates the teeming millions of this vast sub- 
continent. I believe it is this aspect of our future national growth that has inspired 
many, though not all, of the recent reports and utterances on education. 

One of the criticisms with which we have grown familiar is that education in 
Indi^ has been a complete failure. I have no desire to under-estirnate the evils 
inherent in the present system, but I believe there has sometimes been a definite 
tendency to overstate the case. It would be idle for us to ignore the fact that, but 
for the eduoation which we and our forefathers have received, wo could not have 
made the progress achieved by us in different fields of thought and activity. There 
can be no question that Western education has brouglit us into closer contact with 
the culture and civilization of progressive countries other than ours. There can be 
BO question that it has laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood ; it has helped 
to awaken our national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual horizon and to 
kindle in us dreams of a better and a mightier India which we all long to see 
realised. It has taught us self-respect and has inspired us with a sense of equality 
and feai’lessness prompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and fairplay. 
We need not feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb tlie placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted beliefs and dogmas, for it is only 
through such unsettlement that the right path of future reconstruction can be 
discovered. 

“I am not suggesting for a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer is good, or that all products of Western education are animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism. This system has undoubtedly its weak 
points and a change in its outlook and objective is imperative. But lot us not mini- 
mise much less forget the great contributions it has made. 

“One of its gravest defects is to be traced to historical reasons. The growth 
of Universities in India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primanly for running the administration of 
a bureaucratic Government. Government stood in need of central organisations which 
could test the capacity of the students, educated in schools and colleges, on the 
basis of public examinations and the Universities were brought into existence. They 
were not meant at the first sts^e to be seats of culture and learning, nor were they 
intended to foster higher teaching and research or to train leaders of a democratic 
community. 

“More than seventy-five years have come and gone ; universities have undergone 
vital changes and do not to**day exist only for conducting examinations. They have 
adopted other ideals more appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
discharge their obligations with varying degrees of success and efficiency. But a 
machine-like spirit still persists and continues to deprive these institutions of their 
full share of life, faith and vigour without which they connot contribute to national 
wealth and welfare. 

“English was deliberately chosen as the medium of instruction and examination 
to the deplorable neglect of the vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay and existed merely as shadows of a by-gone past. It was apparently thought 
that a new race of Indians would gradually grow up who would become mfiuenced 
by the culture and civilisation of their rulers, and out of feelings of loyalty and 
dgratitude woul be the strongest champions of British interests in India* I need not 
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enter into the details of this aspect of the history of Indian edncation. That our 
vernaculars should be developed and given their rightful place in any scheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. We cannot at the same time forget 
that our economic and political progress and cultural advance are closely bound up 
with Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages, 
specially English. A reconciliation between these two points of view is possible and 
must be found for the sake of our future national growth. 

“There is another matter which deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment. It 
was thought at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the masses. This 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent. It is now recognised that the 
spread of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
of the day and, in many provinces, ways and means are being discussed for giving 
effect to this idea.” 

“Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this 
sacred obligation which rests on Government. But we refuse to believe tliat money 
canot be found if there is a will to find it. I voice your united demand when I say 
that there sliould be no further delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stigma which has attached itself to its administration, namely, that after more than 
150 years of British rule iu India only about 9 per cent, of her people enjoy the bene- 


fits of literacy. 

“I would here refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 
quarters. It is said that we should spend more on primary education by depriving 
other branches of education of the financial assistance derived from the State. The 
question is whether wo are spending such colossal sums on secondary aud higher 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of reduction. The answer here 
is definitely in the negative. State-help for^ education in India is meagre compared 
with that in other progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the contribu- 
tions made by private non-official agencies in India, Wo should deprecate any attempt 
to create a division among the different branches of education. 

“If we are to advance as a nation, we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted^ a base broad and strong, and a crown of glory 
reflecting India’s highest culture and civilization. .... . ... 

“Another defect which has received its due share of criticism iii recent times is 
the disproportionate attention paid to literary^ education. It is now recognised that 
our students must be given ample opportunities for following varied lines of stiiay, 
theoretical and practical, devised in accordance with our needs and resouices. Cne of 
the problems now engaging the attention of educational authorities, onicial and n n- 
official, is the establishment of institutions which may provide for training in diverse 
branches of practical skill and knowledge. This reform is urgently called for m order 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment. It will, however, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or technical education. 

“We must devise means of shaping qur policy in such a way as riot to the 

supreme value of a sound liberal education and for tlie spread of technica k . ^ • 

While emphasis may be laid on one or the other in accordance with 
and requirements of different classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 

iamind that a mere suply of trained youths, 
qualified in various scientific or technical pursuits, will 

employment. Opportunities must he created for absorbing the se>J'^es of such young 
men who must also be encouraged to take to trade, commerce and industry, mere 
must be a closer association between the State and the commerce on the 

S'ffiUy »“Sr..7;uich Storb ..t . .™ll 
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faptories for the prodactioE of clerks aad subordinate officers but they liave also to 
^supply the country with the leadership and skill in different branches of activity, 
economic, commercial and industrial ; municipal, provincial and natimial. India stands 
in urgent need of University men, animated with the ideals of service, imagination, 
course, catholicity of outlooK and resilience of nature. 

‘‘There can bo no question of redacting the existing educational facilities on the 
plea tliat re-orientation of education is vitally necessary. AVe do not believe that the 
present number of schools and colleges is too large for the requirements of the 
country. Those who urge their reduction ou_ the ground that the education 
imparted by them is defective, must, in tlie first instance, secure the foundation of a 
sufficiont number of institutions where the right type of training will be provided for 
tlie children of the soil. The scliools and colleges of to-day may be enabled to adapt 
themselves gradually to the altered demands of the educational reformers. The situ- 
ation becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is advocated 
on the plea of educational retorm. Let us not follow the path of destruction so easy 
of access until the materials for reconstruction and expansion are generously made 
available to us. 

‘^Let me turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls. One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times lias been the rapid growth of female oduca- 
cation. Our l e’sponsibility in this sphere becomes all the greater bccaus(3 it is left mostly 
to us, men, to discover the best methods of educating the future mothers of our race. 
AVe must not perpetuate the blunder of training them under tlie same system as 
goveras the education of our boys. In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not be "treated with equality, but it must be recognised that 
however insistent their demand for equal treatment may be there are certain differ- 
ences which cannot with any effort be oblitorated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give our women an education which will make thorn the main spring of 
spiritual force in our society. ^ ^ 

They must be rendered fully qualified for discharging those sacred obliitatioris 
which constitute the hermitage of Indiau womanhood. From them will ra'liato the 
great virtues of strength, of parity and devotion, of truth, joy and beauty, of patience 
under suffering, reminiscent of the glorious past of India, which will constitute an 
irresistible force in the future development of our mind and chavaotor. From this 
it does not follow that wo should discourage women who may enjoy special aptitudes 
from following particular branches of knowledge or professions, now mostiy the [pre- 
rogative of men. It is, however, essential for us to remembei* that if our so»’ioty is 
to be held together and not be broken to pieces, Indian women must be so tjduCated 
as to enable tliern to take their rightful place in family ami social life, [c'cnliar to the 
traditions of this country^ which with the suitable improvements must in their funda- 
mental featui'cs be worthily maintained in future. 

In conclusion be said 

“Let iis all be true to our salt, and let ns so strive and so act in the siglit of all 
men that if we fall, future generations might at all events love us rtud bless us as 
brave loyal eouls that fought lor the right. If we believe that culture is tiie essence 
of the best that man, toiling through the ages like ‘"an infant crying for the light 
which no language but a cry.” has felt and said and done ; if we iKdicve that cul- 
ture is the summation and harmony of things as they should be ; thM it is the 
divinely appointed princiiile of Evolution for ever dynamic, growing from more to 
more ; that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves ; if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it is still [possible that we shall be able to get the better of comrauiialism. Ami 

we shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to their quality and 

chai^acter regardless of the sect or camp thev come from and to stamp our mintmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as such, unmlluenced by the colour and creed of the 
thinw and doer, communalism, chauism, cabalism are but cultural nullities —from 
them come only reakish growths and .pei;verted performances. May we be endowed 
with strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho /rover humble and unworthy, JiS 
soldiers in the Great "War of Liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for" the 

Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect, the mental emancipation of 

Retol II lions 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Uonferetice 

That this Conference is definitely of opinion that secondary school education should 
be divided into well defined stage, complete in themselves ; and should have arr^ge* 
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ments for diverslftod courses which will equip the pupil, along with a cultural educa. 
tion, to meet the requirements of modern industry and commerce 

welcoming the recent pronouncements of the Central Board of Education 
IrJliS SllDj 60 t 


on 


(a) This Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Governraonts 
to the need of safeguarding adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of the 
youth m this country under the proposed reconstruction scheme. 

(b) This Conference disapproves of the proposals to have separate secondary school 
and special examinations for recruitment to the various subordinate services. 

(c) In order to ensure that the necessary expert advice may bo available in the 
matter of vocational training and guidance, for the proposed diversified courses in the 
secondary schools, this Conferenco recommends that selected Indians closely connected 
with educational work in this country, and possessing high educational qualifications be 
sent abroad for additional training if necessary. 

(2) In view of the great urgency and importance of adult education in India, and 
the necessity of co-ordinating the activities of the different provinces and States in 
this direction, it is resolved that an All-Iudia Adult Education League be formed un- 
der the auspices of All -India Federation of Educational Associations with hoadquarters 
in Calcutta or any other suitable centre and that a provisional Committeo he constitu- 
ted with powers to co-opt, and with the Secretary of the section and the mover as 
thojoint conveners for drafting the rules and taking the necessarv stops. 

The Conference appealed to the Government of India and the States and philanthro- 
pists for the immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psychological 
Research on an All- India basis. It was opined that education in all its stages should 
be an effort to teach inter-caste, intercommunal and inter-racial unity among the 
students and pupils, and the Conference also appointed a Committeo to investigate into 
the possibility of adopting a common language and script for the country. 

Tne Conferenco adopted a resolution favouring tho idea of the celebration of Edu- 
cation Week throughout the country with a view to acquainting the public with the 
work and the needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at tho Con- 
ference requested th© Government to provide for a liberal supply of wireless sots to 
educational institutions. 

By another resolution the Conferonoo wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at the primary and secondary stages. 


The indiao Philosophical Congress 

Eleventh Sestion— Calcutta — 19th. to 2l8t* December 1935 


In tlie presence of a large number of distinguished visitors and delegates from almost 
all parts of India, the eleventh session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commen- 
ced its sitting on tho 19th. December 1935 at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity. The Rev. Dr. A. Q, Hogg, Principal of the Madras Christian College, presided. 

Welcome Address 


In welcoming the delegates Dr, IF. S. Urquhart, Chairman of the 
mittee, recalled the fact that ten years and more had elapsed since thus Congiess had 
its inception in this very city. “To some philosophy may seem to J 

evil days’*, observed Dr, Urqiihart, “and in this practical ago to have become unpo- 
pular because it is unpractical. But it seems to mo that %i,nn thAro 

pessimistic, and that there is perhaps more need to-day of the 

ever lias been before. It is when things are m a stale of Ilux that there is tho 
greatet. need of the assertion of underlying principles. It is when tne 


there is 
barriers that 

nivide the nations are breaking down in tho sense that at ‘ jvjnfhod 

being questioned, that tliore is the greater necessity for disooveiing a 

oi oo_-operation aad a new baeis ^ is supposed to be the fun- 

current politics m 


**The relationship between the one w— . 

philosophical problem, is not without its application 


m 
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t!h 0 S 0 ;dAys when the future of democracy is a matter of doubtfulness and the desire 
for dictatorship is a world-wide tendency, if not a world-wide peril. 

“And such a tendency raises again the philosophical questions of the basis of 
aiilhority and the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the claims of soci^ 
ety. There can be no security for the future of society without much sane thinldng 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such as this it may perhaps be claim- 
ed, without risk of being accused of over-weening self-confidence that philosophers are 
sometimes sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa- 
tion is capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda- 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special expression within 
particular environment ? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul~ 
timately one of the application of the idea of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole must be recognised, and that all 
individuals must be granted their right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

“The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter- 
part in an attitude of indifference to the claims and opportunities of certain sections 
of society, and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested by the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude.” 

Opening ApOress 

In opening the Congress, Sir Manmatkanaih Mukherji^ Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking was not one profession alongside of others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peculiar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out ot the reach of all and sundry. On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
which mhde it out to be the most humanistic of all intellectual pursuits. “A philoso- 
pher is he,” said Sir Manmatha, “who is accustomed by tiaining and temperament to 
^ee life steadily and see it whole. But fallen as we arc on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have come to lose this art— the art of taking a whole view of tilings and 
men.” 

Sir Manmatha paid a tribute to Dr. Hogg, the general President of the Congress. 
Dr. Hogg, he hoped, would bring to bear on the deliberations of this session of the 
Coimess, the mellowed fruits of scholarship as well as piety. 

Proceeding, Sir Manmatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the cultural inheritance of Bengal and they 
in deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no less noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal. 

Concluding, Sir Manmatha said, “For the distracted world of to-day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, have got an important contribution to make. The 
East may be a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not so, as we believe, on the spiritual side of it. The stai* has always 
risen in the East and “eastern lights,” to use the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, are being hailed from unexpected quarters. 

As,/ 0 presenting the Western point of view, Dr. Tung has truly remarked : “It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding 
through life.” Truly, in the Ea.st, philosophy has never served as an intellectual pas- 
time merely, but always in its classical sense of a Way of Life— life being in ultimate 
analysis tlie only effective commentary upon the theory. 

Such an cmtlook upon life may not commend itself to all. But it is there, as a 
silent preacher in the background, and greets us across the perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists the individuality of Indian thought and culture ; and at this thought- 
exchange of the world it would be courting sheer bankruptcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency in order to secure an international credit,” 

Phesidentul Addrs^ 

In his presidential address the Rev. Dr. A. G. Hoag referred to the rightful claim 
which society had upon the metaphysically-minded, in many of the Indian Umver- 
sities^ he said, philosophy had fallen upon evil days. Her class-rooms were ^ but 
deserted, her professionaJ exponents were few, and the public lip-homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by sacrifices made for her 
sake. 

Now, if society was treating philosophy so scurrily, was it possible that the fault 
might lie partly with her own devotees ? Had they perhaps been failing to honour 
the claim which society rightly had upon them? Had the scverly teohnioal issues 
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which were an inevitable bye-produot of the main philosophical undertaking drawn 
them away too much from the deeply human enterprise itself? If for such self- 
questioning there was even a vestige of justification, it might be well to spend an 
hour in considering what social function the public might rightly expect to be 
fulfilled by those who had the gift and the leisure for metaphysical thought. 

“I believe,” he continued, “that no matter how ambitious the ultimate aim may 
be which philosophic thought must set itself, its typical contribution to the common 
good is to render a service that is modest and even prosaic. Its permanently 
valuable achievements are apt to be critical rather than constructive. Like the 
homely household commodity, salt, it is an ingredient of the community’s intellectual 
dish which is quite indispensable, but which is not too palatable by itself, and of 
which it is not easy to have too much. 

“Woe be it to any community that consisted exclusively of philosophers ; and yet 
woe would be ^ually certain to betide society if it included none of the metaphysi- 
cally-minded. Especially would this be the case if it were a modern society of the 
progressive type. For mankind has made, once for all, the discovery that rapid 
advance in the conquest of nature is possible only by an extensive development of 
what in the industrial field is called division of labour and in the intellectual field 
specialisatioa. Now specialisation breeds evil as well as good. And the primary 
social function of the philosopher is, I believe, to serve as the necessary mtellectual 
counterpoise to the specialist, and to provide a prophylactic gainst the harm that 
can be done to the general mind by over-specialisation on the part of the leaders 

Contmuing, the President said, “Upon the metaphysically-minded ^ of to-day there 
still lies the sacred obligation of seeking to protect society from the dangers of a 
new and subtler Materialism by insistently exhibiting the inherent relativity of ml 
mathematical thinking, and therefore of the typical scientific way of attacking me 
secrets of being. Science can yield valid and amazingly useful forinulations of 
aspects of reality, but it can never even begin to tell us the whole truth about 

comes it that the desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
philosophical mind alert to detect the unconscious assuinptions and uncritical concep- 
tioDS on which ordinary thinking is so prone to rely ? The jo^-son 
seek. The very effort to apprehend reality as a whole requires the ® . 

to set over against himself as object of not merely all onter existence ® wviaf 
of himself as he knows himself, all his habits of feeling, thought „ 

ordinarily is most immediately his very self J 

other than the thinking subject, something, therefore, which it ^alls to mm ^ 
criticise and appraise. No longer may any habit of lodgment be ^cepted bj h m 
simply because it is familiar, for he looks on it now as 

something other than himself which is merely there, ^d is to be \ J 



the absolute solitarily taco ro race wicn an oium the emotv 

moment all being has been funded into it without a”y remainder, except empt^ 
thinking subject. To have had that experience even once, witt my m-forlrettahle 
a permment mark on a man’s mentality, for it evokes m him an unforgettawe 

realisation of the precariousness of all ““t'^^ted preconceptions. 

“Let us, then, discharge with faithfulness this function t^t is laa^ponu^ oy 
oar share, however small or great it be, m . P jj-ggp l-atoh and 

apprehension of the real in its wholeness. Society needs , gnecialisation of 

ward against the dangers which lurk ‘Jut ^msion o ^ tegi&mate abstrao- 

stndy which she finds m indispensable— the defending on the complete 

tions for concrete truth, the danger of too in their own 

trustworthiness of conceptions which have proved j 

'"tfArirge for . «.««. .1... 

of oategories as our sole vocation. The impub e fAr»hnical issues in which 

devotion to the pursuit of this. We shall \)oth sympathetic and 

the general public can take no never allow these special studies 

critical, of bygone systems of o? expokng and opnosing the false 

to render us forgetful of our social which^ the philosophically untrained 

abstractions, preconceptions and one sidodness to whicn me pmiosup 

mind of thp general community is inevitably so prone. 
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"It is not in any single realm t>l thougU aloiti# that we need to exereise this 
social function, I have refex'red to the call for alert watchfulness against any 
tendency on the part of the now Physics to assume the garb of a Philosophy. But eten 
more urgent is it to-day. I cannot help thinking, that the nletap^Sically-minded should 
apply their critical gifts in the realm of Social Philosophy and Ethics. 

‘^There may be exaggeration, but there is certainly no absurdity in the idea that 
modern Western civilisation is now in the melting-pot, and the emergence of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism means that mfimkind is 
standing at a great parting of the ways. 

“There is a call here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. Our first 
duty is to make a far more deep-probing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
understand these new social phenomena. We must reach a comprehension of that 
economic and social conditions from which they take their rise. 

“We must not let ourselves be blind to the fact that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of freedom. 
Also we must not fear to recognise how much of hallowness there is in the kind of 
freedom that democracy secures in practice for the average man. Wo need to probe 
and probe relentlessly exposing what is unsound both in the new and in the old forms 
of social organisation, but generously acclaiming jvll that is true and healthy. To do 
thivS thoroughly and well is a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but i6 faithful 
performance is, I believe^ a service which society has to-day an absolute right to 
expect from the metaphysically-minded.'’ 

Sec<md Day--C»lculla — 20lh. December 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress took place to-day. About an hour and a 
half was devoted to the discussion on the ^Future of Democracy.” The rest of the 
time was spent in the delivery of the address by Prof. N. G. Damle, President of Ijogio 
and Metaphysics section, and hy Pandit Vidhosokhar Sastri,. President of the Indian 
Philosophy Section. 

Prof. D, N, Banerjee^ of the Dacca University, in the course of his speech, said 
that Democracy means nothing else than the rule of the wliolo people expressing 
their sovereign will by their votes. There may be occasional neceasities for 
dictatorship when the safety of the State is at stake. But, the most serious objection 
against Absolutism is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon the Govern- 
ment, Freedom of thought, freedom of speech would bo impossible in such a regime. 

Prof. E, Asirvatham of the Lucknow University, the second Symposiast, said that 
democracy is not a mere form of Government It is a typo of state, an order of 
society and industrial condition as well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
What it seeks to do is to reconcile the principle of equality with the fact of natural 
inequality. It attempts to bring into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the enrichment and expression of personality. The evils which we see in 
it are not inevitable. They can be cured by tlie people themselves by proper 
education, reflection and experience. 

Prof. Venkatarangiya. of the Andhra University, the third Sympoi^ast, said 

that it is in democracies alone that Government is carried on the basis of dis- 
cussion, conference, and consultation and these result in |>owor being conferred 
only on those that probe their capacity to exercise ik in the interest of all. 

iVof. H. Bhattacmi^ya of the Asutosh College, Prof. P. 0. Dutta of Mongliyr, 
Prof, Indra Sen of Delhi, Pro. R. N, Kaul of the Allahabad University Ht^rof. 
Suryyauarayau Sastri, Head of the Department of Philosop^hy, Madras Universi^, 
Professors N. 0. Mukherjee and N. B. Banerjee, Dr. D. M. Datta of Patna and Mr. 
Lownde took part in the discussion. 

Rev. Dr. A, Q, Bogg^ General President of the Session, in winding up the 
discussion remarked that good government means self-government. It is to be 
seriously considered whether the voters who exercise their votes have any passion 
for some noble end. Merely by giving every one the right of vote will not futther 
the larger interest of* humanity if the right to vote in a democratic Government W Hot 
exercised for the realisation of some noble cause. 

Prof. Vidhushehara Sastri^ President of the Section of Indian Philosophyi read 
a very interesting addi*o{^B. At tlie very outset Prof. Saslri entered a strong plea 
for co-operation between orthodox Sauskrit scholarship. Such co-operatioa, he 
thought, might be faoihtated by using the Sanskrit language, side by side with the 
English as a medium hi discussion in the Indian Philosophy section of the Phiiosb«i 
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phicaJ Oongross, and by urging young orthodox scholars to acquire a working 
taowledge of English* 

Prof. Sastri concluded by pointing out the great popular interest and appeal of 
Indian Philosophy. “The profound teachings of Philosophy,’ he said, “filter down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architecture etc”. 

Prof. N, O, Damle^t Fergusson College, Poona, President, Logic and Metaphysics 
Section, in his presidential address of the Logic and Metaphysics Section, delivered 
a learned speeco, criticising various tendencies in modern Philosophy and giving 
views of his own. Prof. Damle characterised modernism in Philosophy as a “youth 
movement” with its emphasis on dynamism and i>rogress. The tendency originated 
in America and is now the characteristic feature of many leading thinkers. This 
tendency is variously termed as Humanism, Pragmatism etc. It is a revolt against 
too much intelleotualism and abstractionism. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that this tendency in philosophy had its merits as it pointed 
out the evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man e. g. emotional and volitional. But the point was that in laying emphasis on the 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underestimated reason. 

Prof. Damle pointed out that in order that wo may take ^time seriously’ w'e must 
believe in ‘timelessness seriously. The values towards which we are progressing 
must have an eternal character in them, otherwise they fail to inspire us and 
become valueless. 


The full apprehension of this concrete universal is possible not through reason 
alone, or through feeling or willing alone, but through tbo totality of the whole 
personality of a man 'wliioh he calls ‘intuition’. Intuition is to bo iinaerstood as not 
a logical out supra-logical. The highest spiritual unity, the real nature of which 
can be grasped m an act of intuition, expresses itself eternally in the particulars of 


our expenenoe. _ ^ i i- nw 

Dr. Jadunath Sinha^ of Meerut College, presided over the Psychology section. The 
following paper called “A Standardised Group Test of Intelligence in Y ernacular was road 
by Mr. Bhyam Swaroop Jalota of Lahore 

“A battery of nine test-elements was selected and given to about L500 High 
School and College students at Lahore (1934-35). This paper reports upon the age 
and grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation. A table ot percentile ratings 
is given as the same has considerable peculiar advantages in practice. An analysis 
of the various test-elemcut scores was also carried out, and a separate graae-norms 
are also given for the convenience of comparative studios by other scliolais. iypicai 
illustrations of rbe materials, tables, diagrams etc. are given. . . . 

A paper on the ‘Basis of induction’ was read by Mr. S K. Bose M f , 
Calcutta University. A paper on “Current tendencies on educational theory was 

’^^*Prof. of*uio Andhra University spoio on sex .“5 

its siffnificanoo to psyclioloffy. That sexual attraction between ^ 

mined by and subordinated to the end of suitable teaching foi icpioduction 
view not supported by biological observation, he said. inflnpnce of the 

Morphological and characterological changes both under 
primitive gonad and that of the hormonic incretions aie ‘uroloptic 

bearing than subsorvionoe to reproductive ends. of^ stable masculine 

r antmipatory dovolopments direoted towards the achievement of stable masculine 


or 


and feminmo forms of mentality. 


Third Day— Calcutta— 21sl. December 1935 


The thii-d day’s session took place to-day, at 
— was the Symposium; to-day’s subject was What is 


Hall. First of all 

&r3“ Sk VS 

K’r£”:^pt'Toir'n".s 4?? S "" 

nature, to enjoy • Mer existence, widoi Existence simply, but 

!the idea is associated with the » vale of tears ; and life, 

of m existence implying worth or v^ue. J*^^® j(jeai ^orld of Truth and 
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Values. Hearea appeals to us not merely as an QjdsteBbe %at as a delightfid existence 
from wbiob the thoras of life are extinguished, or ^ least transformed. Whatever it 
is^ it is always associated with a felicitous existonce; otherwise it has really no true 
sl^ifioance. 

Heavenly life is life tnoving in the creative urge of npirit realising ideal vala^ 
which are either at the back of creation or emerging out of it. The religious spirit 
not gone beyound this and even to-day when science and religion have been 
meeting each other in the spirit of cordiality, the emcient Platonic Ideal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. 

A super-sensible world of values, beauty and Truth is associated with the 
heavenly world. Plato in his “Symposium” introduces us in a fit of philosophic 
enthugiaspa to the perfect vision of beauty ‘‘not relative or dhanging, but eternal and 
absolute.*’ “It is but an aspect of the divine extending over all tilings and hayii^ 
no limit of space and time”. Plato is not clear if tlie human soul is absorbed in it 
or not. That the soul has such a reach of thought and is capable of the eternal 
nature, seems to imply that she too is eternal. The theory miikes heaven purely a 
transcendent existence, having no touch with the mundane creation though it may be 
shaping ^ngs from above; This dualism of spirit and matter has mMe Heaven a 
far olf distant event, which can be realised when tlie touch and omination of matter 
upon the soul has ceased to exist, Plato conceives a basic psyche conditioning the 
w^hole process of the universe. 

Plotinus’s conception of the Divine Hypostasis leads us through tlie successive 
emergence of tlie concrete phases of life from the one or the good. Plotinus exhorts 
us to revere our personalities as ‘temples of Gods’, for in every individual person 
the three divine principles are present. And under favourable ciroumstances, our 
minds are irradiated by its effulgence. Plotinus sees the deliverance of man in the 
centripetal movements, where the psyche becomes free from the touch of matter 
and divided life and becomes one with the one. 

Plotinus sees the height of our realisation in the deliverance of the soul from 
the revolving outer circle of the universal soul and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the Intelligence and still better in the effulgent one. In the grades of 
Ascension Plotinus mentions ecstacy as the highest state of existonce. He calls it 
the Banquet of the Gods— the life of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by 
the draughts of the blushful Hippocrene. The soul in so far as it tastes the transce- 
^nt beatitude is indistinguishod from it The Platonic inspiration was worked out 
in its logical sequence in Plotinus. 

Bbrgson breaks away from tlie Platonic tradition and sees the heavenly beatitude 
more in the creative flow of life than in anything transcedental or stitical. Bergson 
is inspired by the central principle of Cluristiaaity —resurrection and continuity of 
life, and ho gets rid of the vexed question of the sensible and the supersensible 
existences and discovers behind, them the ever flowing creative life. The ideal and 
the real world ate equally encompassed by it. 

i^rgson’s vision does not extend beyond tlie spiritual life in its earthly 
manifestation— for life and love in his conception work under an opposition. The 
need of a constant opposition to keep up the vigour of the creative urge lacks in 
the higher hai’mony of life. Bergson could not transcend the dualism for that would 
be surrendering the secret to creative evolution and expression. 

Bergson could ascend to the dazzling height of the mystics, but he could not see 
the value of the fime-lessness of the mystical consciousness. He is attracted to the 
mystical life because it releases and reinforces the original “elan vital” to intensive 
creation, because it allows him more living power to will to successfully overcome 
opposition for greater and better creation. Bergson’s final vision therefore cannot 
get beyond the creative appeal and the vital expression of spirit through creation. 

And he could not see the perfect harmony residing in the heart of things. There 
is a finer rhythm in life than creatiye harmony. Creative harmony prevails when the 
initial effort has been successful to Aould, formulate and assimilate the obstructing 
element It is the play of the psyche ana the ores. It is the play of Prana and 
Rayeo related in the ITpanishads. But the spiritual expression where it experiences 
no opposition, not even a self-imposed one, for here is spiritual expression, rather 
than creation ‘tlirough a process of inversion*. Whatever it is, it points to the 
mder where there is the spontaneity of spiritual expression in itself and not through 
an opposition. ' 

This free, elastic and spontaneous expression as distinguished from the restricted 
creative energy has been the source of diatiaction of the life of spirit through 
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nature and &e life of spirit through self in the Vaisnava philosophy. Life, reveals greater 
freedom and more spontaneity as it rises in the scale of existence. The tension that is 
felt in creative expression in natui-e Is eased in the order of spirit. 

The Vaisnavas felt a ^eater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 
enrapturing harmonies and beauties which are really transcendental iind they 
^nnot impress themselves on us, if the soul clings least to the earthly tendencies 
The dynamism of life here is the finest and the swiftest, but the life’s forces here 
are all^ directed to and consumed in tlie shining Love— life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and flies on the wings of unoonquera'ble love which 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supra-mental fineness and delicacy. 
Will, chastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisentric— it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression— even then it is only the reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love and will reflect the 
transcedent divine, for its psychic make-up is com})letely transformed. Hence it is 
more divine life, in so far as it can be expressed on earth. 

The transfiguration of the impulses with the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psvche in man reveals a luminous existence with its dignified harmony 
and ineffable beauty. The supra-mental existence may have finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of the least opposition. The Vaisnavas. as— in matter 
of fact— the devotional school of Mysticism have the better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic forces beyond the vital and the mental. 

This unique perception of psyche introduces a loftier vein in the conception of 
human destiny. Eor the human mind has no clear idea of the potentiality of the 
psychic being in man, which puts it in direct connexion with the divine expression 
where the uneducated vital and mental cannot function. Tho psyche is in direct 
touch with and is under the influence of the divine. Through the luminous psyche 
the soul can enjoy the wideness, transparence, beauties, felicity of spiritual life. 

The soul recovers itself from the individualistic sense and receives the light of 
the spirit in which it can see the world and invite the fellowship of the community 
of spirits. Philosophers in the East and West have the vision of lliis Eternal 
communiU. “Community is more than i^gregate of individuals, it is an enfdding 
spirit”. It is St. Augustine’s ^Civitas dei, and Yaikuntha’ of the Vaisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds the possibility of Eternal life vertically and horizontally, 
it is a life extended in all directions, and does not take the unilateral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson’s conception. 

Transcedent wisdom, radiant beauty and absorbing love are chief characteristics of 
heavenly life. Harmony was the finer conception amongst the Greeks. Ijove 
implies harmony and something mere. It is the captivating attraction towards 
an indissoluble union. The divine harmony allows the soul to feel the encompassing 
life, in a spirit of philosophic composure. The divine love impresses the spiritual 
amor — the maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

The dynamic conception of life, however, fraught it is witli intense and immense 
posibilities, cannot extend beyond concrete spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
silence, which transcends all ooncret formations. The spiritual life opens a new page 
when the effort is sincere to pass into the fathomless silence. It reveals the lieart of 
reality in its supraconoeptual dignity and vastness. Here spiritual life is first dis- 
sociated from all personal holding and expression. It reveals a new spiritual perspec- 
tive. The impersonal side and aspect of the spirit comes to view, before finally pas- 
sing into its transcendent silence. 

The concrete spirituality gives a dynamical identification. ;It cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritual fife. But spiritual equilibrium is not to be confused with 
spiritual freedom. Even in Love mysticism we find the emphasis laid upon freedom, 
wMoh is realised in the occasional release of the soul from the sense of history and 


time. 

In dynamic integration tho spirit is dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
the impersonal touciu It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyond ex- 
pi&ssion in radiant beauty, cosmic harmony and ineffable delight. It enthrones me 
Wenoe of the spiritual life In the deep abyss of the seal. This experienoe of the 
super-personal in spiritual life is a new kina of experience. Spiritual life is so otwn 
assooiaM with free creatiyeness that it is often difficult to appraise the true value 
of the touch of transcendent : spiritnality in which with the widen^ of being me 
self is gradually freed from its subieofive ooncenteation and construction. But tms 
integration of super-personal experienoe is not to be completely dissociated from me 
personal experience. They alternate in spiritual life. 
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Spiritual life is essentially dynamleaJ, which eoi^jpriseg within both Stoilltnal 
silence and spiritual expression, i. o. it sometimes Oversteps all personal lejsspOTfenoe^ 
and borders on the super -personal. ^ 

Bradley appreciates the value of super-personal life an§ experienoo, Which, H** to 
him the true spiritual experience. This experience is unique and transcend^* 
other experiences of the time, the good and the beautiful Bhis does not negate 
rather assimilate them in harmony. Thought must be present as a higher ilMMS, 
Will would he there where the ideal had become reality ; and hhauty, pIeai|B|ili4 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment. “Every flame of passion, chaste or 
wo^d still burn in the Absolute unquenohed and unabridged, a note ihsorbed ih W 
harmony of its higher bliss,” 

Bradley sees the dipity of the super-personal and the richness of the persOmia 
experiences in spiritual life and retains both of them as equally truo^experienohs, 
but bis emphasis upon non-rational nature of the spiritual life obfteed Wm to go be- 
yond the personal content and to get hold of the Absolute fonm But hia form (loe^ 
not suit its content. They cannot bo suocesfully equated. 

In spiritual life there is room for both those hinds of experienoes-^but they can- 
not be squared or integrated for they refer to the diffemt jwles of our coU§oiou» 
life. Hence Bhasker and Bosanquet has to accept a kind of impersonal-personal exis- . 
tence as the highest philosophic reality and the greatest spiritual realisatiou- 

There is au element of truth in conceiving the highest existence both, comprehen- 
sive as well as free but this is the highest truth that intellect conceive, for it retain^ 
the ideas of trascendent freedom together with the elasticity of spiritual life, and this 
perhaps, has been the source of maintaining the highest existence as competent to 
answer the demands of our religious life yielding all transparent joys of the Soul as 
well as to satisfy the philosophic instinct of freedom. 

The self has a creative as well as a basic Jtreedoni The Vedanta is the only 
philosophy which recognises this in proper sense. The self is free in a double seftse, 
it is free as creative, it is free as percipienoe. The creative freedom sets it in dyna- 
mical reference and functioning, but its freedom as percipienoe introduces its trans- 
cendence and complete detachment from concentration and dynamism. The former 
makes it all comprehensive and the latter free. 

The advantage of this conception lies in presenting the elasticity of our life and 
the transcendence of our being ; religion demands the former, philosophy the 
latter. True religious spirit lies in enjoying the free creative spirit, and the liarmony 
and the comprehensiveness of being— and this fulfils the Bergsoniau, the Platonic and 
Vaisnavio ideals— -whereas the philosophic instinct is satisfied in realising that truo 
freedom of being for it transcends all concentration ^hioh creative spirit suggests. 
Religion is based upon this concentration and in the full opening of being rqngioa 
is rSilised as mere connected with definitive being. 

This double function cannot long continue for the self soon forsakes the delight of 
fellowship with and responsive reaction to the cosmic life— the free urge of creative spirit 
and consciousness and in the calm of being is installed in transcendent freedom— 
Eckhart has characterised tliis as the Eternal Now of spiritual life which offers a 
unique satisfaction in the freedom from the labyrinth of experience, moral, aesthetic 
and religious. A Philosopher’s heaven is this freedom. 

Mr, Humayun , Kahir^ in his paper, criticised Dr. Sircaf « Ideal as too 
much static and passive where all sorts of activity and conflict are merged, 
such a heaven was rather cold and indifferent and Mr. Kabir would like to have a 
heaven, if one at all, In which there will be activity of the highest order, and 
where we can have all the sides of our nature fulfilled. 

Dr. Mir Valiuddin expressed the view that heaven is an abode of eternal 
happiness— where there is eternal life and no death, where therq is eternal peace 
and bliss and no ennui. And this he thought is the true interpretation of the 
Qoaranic conception of Heaven. 

The following gentlemen took part in the discussions Dr. Saileswar Sen (Andhrii^ 
tiniversityb Mr. H. Bhattacharyya (^utosh Oeliege), Mr. Alwned Sah (Luoknowh 
Dr. D. M. Datta (Patna), Mr. tndra Sen (Delhi), L. P. Siikul (Calcutta University), 
Mr. P. C. Dutta, Mr, Lumba, Mr, Maity and Mr. Kar. The discussion ended with 
a short remark from the chair in which Dr. H(^g preferred the ideal of a beav«Stt 
in which there will be activity of the highest and the best order, 






